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Arnold 
Wisconsin. 

C. B. Noxon, 3190 South Washington Street, 

| Englewood, Colorado. 

| 


S. Zander, Westmoreland, Madison, 


Frank C. Snyder, 1120'% Palmwood, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Leon De Veze, 89 West 33rd Street, 
| New Jersey. 
| Chas. A. 


Jayonne, 


Sumner, 2645 East 28th Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
| 
M. W. Mitchell, 8 East Market Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
|} P. J. Cullen, Room 412, 180 West Adams 
| Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
| Thomas C. Cashen, 3 Linwood Avenue, 


Buffalo, New York. 
| John Lundergan, 963 Main Street, Elmira, N.Y 


| Jerome Davis, 409 Prospect Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 
Irvin R. Kuenzli, Rm. 526, 506 South Wabash 


Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Daniel J. Tobin, Michigan Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Thomas L. Hughes, 222 East Michigan Street, 

Indianapolis, Indian 

| John M. Gillespie, 222 East Michigan Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

George Wilson, 639 South Ashland Boulevard, 


Chicago, Illinois. 





Frank Brewster, 552 Denny Way, Seattle, 
| Washington. 
J. O’Rourke, 265 West 14th Street, New 


York, New York. 


E. J. Manion, 3673 West Pine Boulevard, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

H. B. Perham, 6828 

| Seattle, Washington. 


19th Avenue, N. E., 


| Frank B. Powers, 113 South Ashland Boule 


vard, Chicago, Illinois. 


Samuel L. Evans, Rooms 806-809, Realty 
Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 
J. E. Lentie, Rooms 806-809 Realty Bldg., 


Louisville, Ky 


Frank Morrison, A. F. of L. Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





William R. Trotter, Box 428, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
Frank X. Martel, Labor Temple, Detroit, 


Michigan. 
John Simons, 423 West 
| York, New York. 
Jack Gill, 1559 East 

Ohio. 


120th New 


Street, 


17th Street, Cleveland, 


| Sal B. Hoffmann, 19 West 44th Street, Room 
| 701, New York, New York. 

| Morris Muster, 1180 Broadway, New York, 
| New York. 

| Alfred Rota, 205 West Wacker Drive, Room 
| 


922 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Rudolph Heinl, 934 E. 81st Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
| J. W. Williams, 503 A. F. 
| Washington, D. C. 
| John P. Frey, A. F. of L. Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
B. M. Jewell, Room 
Chicago, Illinois 


of L. 


Building, 


520, 844 Rush Street, 
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Union Label Trades Department 
Alabama State Federation of Labor 


California State Federation of Labor.. 


Connecticut State Federation of Labor 
Georgia State Federation of Labor 
Idaho State Federation of Labor. . . 
Illinois State Federation of Labor 
Indiana State Federation of Labor 
Iowa State Federation of Labor 
Louisiana State Federation of Labor 


Maryland-District of 
Federation of Labor 


Columbia State 


Massachusetts State Federation of Labor 
Michigan State Federation of Labor 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor 
Mississippi State Federation of Labor 
Missouri State Federation of Labor 
Montana State Federation of Labor 
Nebraska State Federation of Labor 
Nevada State Federation of Labor 

New Jersey State Federation of Labor 
New Mexico State Federation of Labor 
New York State Federation of Labor 
North Dakota State Federation of Labor 
Ohio State Federation of Labor 
Oklahoma State Federation of Labor 
Oregon State Federation of Labor 
Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor 


Puerto Rico Free Federation of Working- 
men 


South Carolina State Federation of Labor 
Tennessee State Federation of Labor 
Texas State Federation of Labor 

Utah State Federation of Labor 

Virginia State Federation of Labor 
Washington State Federation of Labor 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor 
Amarillo, Tex. Central Labor Union 


Ann Arbor, Mich. Trades Council. 


No. of 


* 
4 
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I. M. Ornburn, 202 A. F. of L. Bldg., Wash 
ington, D. C 
Howard Trammell, 1428 Mulberry Avenue, 


Anniston, Alabama 

Robert Ennis, care Secy. Ed. D. Vandeleur, 
Grant Building, 1095 Market Street, San 
Francisco, California 

John J. Egan, 1024 Main Street, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 

Emmett L. Quinn, 736 Brookline, S. W 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Aug. Rosqvist, P. O. Box 249, Pocatello 
Idaho. 

Reuben G. Soderstrom, Mine Workers Build 
ing, Springfield, Illinois 

Carl H. Mullen, 5617 Alice Street, Hammond, 
Indiana. 

Albert A. Couch, 428 Iowa 
Moines, Iowa. 

E. H. Williams, 221 Ward Building, Shreve 


port, Louisiana. 


Suilding, Des 


Frank J. Coleman, 414 Washington Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C 

Robert J. Watt, 11 Beacon Street, Room 1222 
Boston, Massachusetts 

John Reid, 325 Center Street, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 

T. E. Cunningham, Labor Temple, St. 
Minnesota. 

L. H. Jones, 512 East George Street, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 
Frank J. Murphy, 107 West 
Kansas City, Missouri 
James D. Graham, Box 
Montana. 

Roy M. Brewer, care W. G. Houghton, 3492 
Meredith Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska. 

George Townshend, 24 W. Douglas Street, 
Reno, Nevada 

Louis P. Marciante, Brearly Avenue and 
Lawrence Road, Trenton, New Jersey 

Chas. A. Cooper. P. O. Box 54, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

George Meany, 265 West l4th Street, New 
York, New York. 

W. W. Murrey, 10 16th Street, South Fargo, 
North Dakota. 

Thomas J. Donnelly, 321 Atlas 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Paul, 


Linwood, 


1176, Helena, 


Building, 


Joe Shaughnessy, Tuloma Bldg., Tulsa, 
Okla. 
Ben T. Osborne, Labor Temple, 4th and 


Jefferson Streets, Portland, Oregon 
Lester Thomas, 430 North Street, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


Santiago Iglesias, 3175 Porter Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C 

J. L. Anderson, care Fred E. Hatchell, 2736 
Wheat Street, Columbia, South Carolina 

R. S. McCann, Route 3, Box 162 B, Memphis 
Tennessee 

Wallace C. Reilly, 620 Littlefield 
Austin, Texas 

Fred Farris, Labor Temple, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

kK. J. Shave, 219 Mallory Avenue, Hampton, 
Virginia. 

James A. Taylor, Room 108, Labor Temple 
Seattle, Washington 

Henry Ohl, Jr., 516 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

W. W. Finch, 212% West 7th Street, Amarillo 
Texas. 

Redmond M. Burr, 320 South Fifth Avenue 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Zuilding, 


Metropolitan Block, 
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Alr A 
Arkansas City, Kans. Central Labor Union. 1 1 et H. Gresty, Box 32, Arkansas City, 
| <ansas. 
Atlanta, Ga. Federation of Trades....... 1 1 Dewey L. Johnson, 111 Luckie Street, N. W., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
Birmingham, Ala. Trades Council ....... 1 1 James W. Driver, care 512 N. 21st Street, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
Boise, Idaho, Trades and Labor Council.. 1 1 Guy H. Hunt, 1412 East Jefferson Street, 
f | Boise, Idaho. 
Boston, Mass. Central Labor Union... .. a 1 Charles B. Campfield, 5 Park Square, Boston, 
| Massachusetts. 
Boulder City, Nev. Central Labor Council 
EER. aa kh 060 nv depos sions 1 1 Ragnald Fyhen, P. O. Box 967, Boulder 
| City, Nevada. 
Bremerton, Wash. Trades and Labor 
rr ee 1 1 H. E. Wheeler, care E. Holbrook, P. 
, Box 383, Bremerton, We so rept 
Cambridge, Mass. Central Labor Union 1 1 Ralph Whitehead, 42 Main Street, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 
Casper, Wyo. Trades Assembly......... 1 | 1 T. F. Speckbacher, 1245 South Cedar Street, 
Casper, Wyoming. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Central Labor Union. . . t i 1 | E._E. Reeves, 1710 E. 15th Street, Cheyenne, 
| | Wyoming. 
Chicago, Ill. Federation of Labor........ = 1 William C. Kowalski, 6544 So. Hermitage 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. Trades and Labor 
PE NCS ko bea e hho ss 4686 a 1 1 Thos. J. O’Brein, 2454 Morse Avenue, 
; Chicago, Illinois. 
Cincinnati, O. Central Labor Union.... 1 1 John J. Hurst, 407 Railway Clerks Building, 
1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, O. Federation of Labor....... 1 1 Thomas A. Lenehan, 1248 Walnut Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cloquet, Minn. Central Labor Union... . 1 1 J. _E. Lambert, 15 12th Street, Cloquet, 
Minnesota. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Federated Trades 
RA nate, sheen. «eka <oes 1 1 | Louis E. Ziman, 431 North Wasatch Ave., 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Columbus, O. Central Labor Union..... 1 1 John C. Getreu, 2474 South High Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Council Bluffs, lowa Central Labor Union 1 1 Gordon E. Beck, 2640 Avenue D, Council 
| Bluffs, Iowa. 
Crooksville, O. Central Trades and Labor | 
ee ee ree rrr rete 3 1 L. E. Conaway, 91 South Buckeye Street, 
| |  Crooksville, Ohio. 
Dallas, Tex. Central Labor Council...... 0 - P. D. Jackson, P. O. Box 4083, Dallas, Texas 
| 
Dayton, O. Central Labor Union........ 1 | 1 John E. Breidenbach, 202 South Ludlow 
| | | Street, Dayton, Ohio. 
Denver, Colo. Trades and Labor Assembly 1 | 1 | Albert Balent, 3421 Steele Street, Denver, 
| Colorado. 
Des Moines, Iowa Trades and Labor As- | 
Ns k's cop ev6s0ebseeehso'sy eenss es eA 1 Jas. W. Soutter, 1637 E. 14th Street, Des 
| | Moines, Iowa. 
Detroit and Wayne County, Mich. Federa- | 
RIS «cS Lewstnsescaeeeeens ik 1 Edward Thal, care Mr. Frank X. Martel, 
Labor Temple, 274 E. Vernor Highway, 
| Detroit, Michigan. 
East St. Louis, Ill. Trades and Labor 
Mckee ckbhe NCA ben seCkdseRvaus b> 2 4 1 Leo W. Quick, 3222 Regent Place, East St. 
| | | Louis, Ill. 
Elizabeth, N. J. Union County Trades | | 
DEE cus Score esaricweecietaedoees’ss 7 1 George F. Cushing, 1076 Julia Street, Eliza- 
| | beth, New Jersey. 
Ely, Nev. White Pine County Central | 
ee ee ma 1 James Whalen, Ruth, Nevada. 
Emporia, Kans. Trades and Labor Council.| 1. | 1 Geo. E. Blakeley, 22 South Commercial 
| Street, Emporia, Kansas. 
Fairmont, W. Va. Monongahela Valley 
Trades and Labor Council............ 1 | 1 H. A. Alltop, 1327 Speedway, Fairmont, 
| | West Virginia. 
Fort Worth, Tex. Trades Assembly... ... 2 1 Wm. H. Knott, 506% Main Street, Ft. 
| Worth, Texas. 
Galesburg, Ill. Trades and Labor Assembly.| 1 | 1 | Thomas R. Downie, 1216 N. Kellogg St., 
Galesburg, Illinois. 
Grand Junction, Colo. Trades and Labor 
II sii. 06k orn 6 6:0 'ace's rackcnes| f 1 Thomas W. Blodgett, 228 Rood Avenue, 
| Grand Junction, Colorado. 
Houston, Tex. Trades Council....... 1 1 | A. S. McBride, 707 Rusk Avenue, Houston, 
| Texas. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Central Labor Union...| 1 1 Adolph J. Fritz, Peoples Bank Building, 














Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Jackson, Miss. Central Labor Union...... ey 1 Fred W. Patton, 107 So. State Street, Jackson, 
| Mississippi. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Central Labor Union 1 1 | W. H. Morse, 2885 Spencer Street, Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 
Joplin, Mo. Central Labor Union... 1 1 | G. A. Hickman, 101 Connell Avenue, Picher, 
Oklahoma. 
Juneau, Alaska, Central Labor Union..... } 1 1 Chris Hennings, P. O. Box 2809, Juneau, 
Alaska. 
Kansas City, Mo. Central Labor Union 1 1 Max Dyer, Labor Temple, 14th and Wood- 
| land Streets, Kansas City, Mo._ 
Kenosha, Wis. Trades and Labor Council. 1 1 Gilbert E. Fechner, 3816 19th Avenue, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
Kensington, Ill. Calumet Joint Labor 
Se 2: dine donates ok ahd ores od a 1 1 James G. Kennedy, 8100 Champlain Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Kenton and Campbell Counties, Ky. 
Trades and Labor Assembly........... ; J 1 Milton J. Doll, 217 West 12th Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Lake Co. (Waukegan) Ill. Central Labor 
MMS ic eu Dian io ass veers 6 erie es 1 1 Ben R. McMahon, 128 North West Street, 
Waukegan, Illinois. 
Lake County (Hammond) Ind. Central 
BEE WN no 6 ccc eve.bacdorncinecesnus 1 1 Frank W. McCoy, 5433 Tell Avenue, Ham- 
mond, Indiana. 
Lima, O. Trades and Labor Council...... | 4 1 Alfred T. Murphy, 801 South Elizabeth 
Street, Lima, Ohio. 
Lincoln, Nebr. Central Labor Union...... a 1 | W. W. Morphew, 4526 Baldwin Avenue, 
| Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Long Beach, Calif. Central Labor Union... 1 1 George C. Bentson, 1231 Locust Avenue, 
Long Beach, California. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Central Labor Council. 1 1 J. W. Buzzell, Labor Temple, 540 Maple 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
Louisville, Ky. Central Labor Union...... 1 1 James 8. Allen, 1284 Everett Avenue, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 
Lowell, Mass. Central Labor Union....... . ¥ 1 Sidney E. Le Bow, 15 Newell Street, Lowell, 
| Massachusetts. 
Lubbock, Tex. Central Labor Union...... 1 1 John I. Green, 1938 Avenue N., Lubbock, 
| Texas. 
Lynn, Mass. Central Labor Union........ 1 1 Frank C. Burke, 56 Central Avenue, Lynn, 
| Mass. 
Macon, Ga. Central Labor Union......... 3 1 W. A. McKenna, 104 Capitol Avenue, 
Macon, Georgia. 
Middletown, O. Trades and Labor Council 1 1 W. J. OBrien, 118 North and Bellemonte 
Streets, Middletown, Ohio. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Federated Trades Council. 1 1 Herman Seide, 1012 North 3rd Street, Room 
| 518, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Central Labor Union 1 1 C. K. Spears, 18-24 Eighth St., North, Min- 
| | neapolis, Minn, 
Minot, N. D. Central Labor Union....... ry 1 D. E. Hahn, 605 First Avenue, S. E., Minot, 
| N.D. 
Moberly, Mo. Trades and Labor Assembly 1 1 P. L. Patton, 722 W. Reed Street, Moberly, 
| | | Missouri. 
Muskegon, Mich. Trades and Labor | 
Senin dcdvadkectes sonuusean ves oe] 1 Elbert E. Leib, 543 W. Western Avenue, 
| | Muskegon, Michigan. 
Nampa, Idaho Trades and Labor Council 1 | 1 H. I. Hansen, 1804 6th Street South, Nampa, 
Idaho. 
Newark, N. J., Essex Trades Council... . | 1 1 Jacob Baer, 66 Hughes Street, Maplewood, 
| | New Jersey. 
Newark, O., Trades and Labor Assembly. . 1 1 | Julius Juch, care Newark Leader, Newark, 
| | Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Central Trades and 
Labor Council of Greater New York and | 
WENNER 3s s'mractsordace lace aaetcne ties cn 3 1 James C. Quinn, Room 301, 265 W. 14th 
| Street, New York, New York. 
Omaha, Neb. Central Labor Union. ..... mm 1 | Mace M. Brown, 3715 South 24th Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
Ottawa, Ont., Can., Allied Trades and | | 
Tabor Association. .....cccccccecess , 1 | P. M. Draper, 172 MacLaren Street, Ottawa, 
| | Ontario, Canada. 
Ottumwa, Iowa, Trades and Labor As- | 
BE urdiecckbhienass bens > 1 1 | Charles Sehl, 124 South Cherry Street, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. : 
Pasadena, Calif., Central Labor Union 1 1 Louise R. Hooker, 42 East Walnut St., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 
Peoria, Ill., Trades and Labor Assembly 1 1 John H. Wald, 400 North Jefferson Street, 
Peoria, Illinois. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Central Labor Union. 3 1 Frank Burch, 814 Commonwealth Building, 


| 


1201 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., Central Labor Union 


Providence, R. I., Central Federated Union. 


Pueblo, Colo., Trades and Labor Assembly 


Reading, Pa., Federated Trades Council 
Reno, Nev., 

Council ; : 
Saginaw, Mich., Federation of Labor 


Central Trades and Labor 


St. Joseph, Mo., Central Labor Council 


St. Louis, Mo., Central Trades and Labor 
Union ; 


St. Petersburg, Fla., Central Labor Union 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Federation of Labor 
San Antonio, Tex., Trades Council 


San Francisco, Calif., Labor Council 


San Pedro, Calif., Central Labor Council 
of San Pedro and Wilmington, Calif 
Seattle, 


Wash., Central Labor Council. . 


Shenandoah, Pa., Central Labor Union.. 


Shreveport, 
Council 


La., Central Trades and Labor 


South Chicago, Ill, Trades and Labor 
Assembly eoseseces 
Spokane, Wash., Central Labor Union 


Springfield, Ill., Federation of Labor 


Springfield, Mass., Central Labor Union 


Springfield, Mo., Central Labor Union 


Wash., 


Tacoma, Central Labor Council 


Terre Haute, Ind., Central Labor Union 


Trenton, N. J., Central Labor Union 


Eee, Okla., 
Vallejo, C alif., 


Federation of Labor 

Trades and Labor Council 
Vancouver, B. C., Can. 
Council 


Trades and Labor 


Washington, D. C., Central Labor Union 


Westfield, Mass., Central Labor Union 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Union 


Yakima, 


Central Labor 


Wash., Central Labor Union 
Youngstown, O., 


Mahoning County Labor 
Congress ve 


Aluminum and 
No. 19388, 


Tin Foil Workers’ 
Louisville, Ky... 


Union 


FIFT 
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Harry A. Tevis, 414 Peoples Alliance Building, 
7th Street and Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Joseph A. Prior, 270 Broad Street, 


Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


| O. E. MeGuire, 1009 Court Street, Pueblo, 
Colorado. 
. P. Bower, 705 Walnut Street, Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 

Geo. 8S. Jolly, P. O. Box 271, Reno, Nevada. 


William J. 


Reuben T. 
1 C. M. 


Edward B. Krug, 242 Goff Building, Saginaw, 
Michigan. 

Warren 8. Welsh, Room 9, Old Corby Build- 
ing, 5th and Edmond Street, St. Joseph, 
Missouri. 


Joseph P. Clark, 3526 Harris Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 
Phil McMasters, First Avenue, 7 Street No., 


St. Petersburg, Florida. 
William O. Dix, 354 Stanton 
Lake City, Utah. 
W. R. Williams, 908 
Antonio, Texas. 
John F. Shelley, 536 
Francisco, California. 


Arthur M. Gruber, 852 Santa Cruz Street, 
San Pedro, California. 

Claude O'Reilly, 552 Denny 
Washington. 

Joseph Gladski, West Lloyd Street, Shenan- 
doah, Pennsylvania. 


Avenue, Salt 
Burleson Street, San 


Octavia Street, San 


Way, Seattle, 


T. J. Doyle, P. O. 
Louisiana. 


Box 1003, Shreveport, 


Frank Doyle, 7325 Coles Avenue, 


Illinois. 


Chicago, 


Coates, 1218 
Cassel Craig Apartments, 
ington. 

Robert E. Woodmansee, 22344 
Street, Springfield, Illinois. 
John F. Gatelee, 9 Pershing Terrace, 

field, Massachusetts. 

Wood, 1530 North Douglas Ave- 

nue, Springfield, Missouri. 

Dahlager, Room 103, Labor Temple, 

621 Pacific Avenue, Tacoma, Washington. 


anon. 
Wash- 


Terry 
Seattle, 


South Sixth 


Spring- 


Le Roy Musgrave, 1466 Liberty Avenue, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Frank Williams, 660 Mt. Prospect Avenue, 


Newark, New Jersey. 


Walter Smith, E ms Lodge, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
J. A. Edwards, 726 York Street, Vallejo 
California. 


Percy R. Bengough, 531 
Vancouver, 7 C., Canada. 


Beatty Street, 


John Loe — 1211-A Connecticut Avenue, 
i. Wes Washington, Da 
Geo. Brayfield, 82 High Street, Westfield, 


Massachusetts. 


G. BD. 
Winston-Salem, 


Sexton, 521 South Trade 
North Carolina. 


Street, 


Claude H. Moran, 712 South 8th Street, 
Yakima, Washington. 

Harry Sigmier, 924 Lakewood Avenue, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Philip J. Farrell, 839 South 35th Street, 


Louisville, Kentucky. 


ill 
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Arborists and Landscape Workers’ Union | 
No. 20320, Cleveland, O. 
No. 


Beet Sugar Workers’ Union 20748, 


Santa Ana, Calif.. 


Bookkeepers, Stenographers and Account- | 


ants’ Union No. 20940, New York, N. Y. 


Cannery Workers’ Union No. 20147, San 
PCy CHOU 6. 6% 6066 sna 


Cannery Workers’ Union, Fruit, No, 20228, 
Olympia, Wash.. 


Cannery Workers’ Union No. 20251, Fruit, 
Puyallup, Washington 


Cannery Workers’ Union, 
20454, Seattle, Wash... 


Cannery Workers and Earm Laborers 
Union No. 20479, Mt. Vernon, Wash. . 


No. 


Cement Workers’ Union 20644, 


Colton, Calif..... 


Cement Workers’ Union, 
20768, Independence, Mo. 


United, No. 


Chemical Workers’ Union No. 20098, 
Belle, West Virginia : 

Coke and Gas Workers’ Union No. 18546, 
Milwaukee, Wis.... , ‘ 


Diagnosticians’ Association, Chicago Dis- 
trict No. 17887, Chicago, Il 


Distillery Workers’ Union No. 20025, 
Newark, N. J 
Ege Inspectors’ Union No. 11254, New 


York, N. Y. 
Federal Labor Union No. 18545, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis.. 


Federal Labor Union No. 18887, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. aa 

Federal Labor Union No. 18929, Detroit, 
Mich 

Stenographers, Typists, Bookkeepers and 


Assistants’ Union No. 16812, Detroit, 
Mich. ; 

Federal Labor Union No. 18930, Utica, 
N. Y. 

Federal Labor Union No. 19119, E. St. 


Louis, Ill 


Federal Labor Union No. 19322, Kenosha, 
Wis ? 

Federal Labor Union No. 19985, Kenosha, 

ans 

Federal Labor Union No. 19494, Nampa, 
Idaho 

Federal Labor Union No. 19587, 
\ 


Madison, 
Federal Labor Union No. 19806, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Ke 


Federal Labor 
City, S. D. 


Union No. 19848, Rapid- 


Federal Labor Union No. 20165, Canon 


City, Colo 
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| Geneva M. Marsh, 1 University 


| Clarence T. 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Alvin Weil, 2222 Denison Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Ww. B. Casey, 1907 S. Birch Street, Santa Ana, 
California. 


Place, New 
York, New York. 


James Waugh, 526 West Ocean Avenue, 
Terminal Island, California. 
James B. Jackson, 418 East Sth Avenue, 


Olympia, Washington. 


Osear Williams, Route 1, Box 200, Puyallup, 
Washington. 


Aral, 
Washington. 


L. E. McCain, 103 Milwaukee Street, Mount 
Vernon, Washington. 


519 Main St., Seattle, 


Hugh T. Armel, 245 North 2nd Street, 
Colton, California. 
Vernon Louis DeLair, 523 South Forrest 


Street, Independence, Missouri. 


| Thomas Cairns, 503 Grant Street, Charleston, 


West Virginia. 


Walter Hohler, 1957 South 89th Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
M. J. Sullivan, M.D., 4810 Jackson Boule- 


vard, Chicago, Illinois. 


| Joseph Vance, 297 South 6th Street, Newark 


New Jersey. 


Morris Warach, 1532 Leland Avenue, Bronx, 


New York. 

Charles Heymanns, 935 Huron Avenue, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

William Ketner, 1828 W Tioga Street, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


James A. Daar, 274 Vernor Highway, 


Detroit, Michigan. 


East 


Anthony 8S. Knopka, 1108 Lincoln Avenue, 
Utica, New York. 


Herschel Rowland, 532 
East St. Louis, [linois. 


North 8th Street, 


Andrew B. Cross, 6020 18th Avenue, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 


Inez Bogie, Box 947, Nampa, Idaho. 


Wm. Skaar, 3202 
Wisconsin. 


Atwood Avenue, Madison, 


Geo. Hanner, 3125 South 48th Street, Mil- 


waukee, Wisconsin 


F. W. Merritt, 24 East St. Louis Street, 
Rapid City, South Dakota. 
Fred Rouse, P. O. Box 603, Canon City, 


Colorado. 
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Federal Labor Union No. 20183, Barber- 
ton, Ohio....... pkey Witistsedee om 


Federal Labor Union No. 20186, Parber- 


ee Re ere rere 


Federal Labor Union No. 20576, Picher, 


Bitton es een Th ha Cea Os se ea eee | 


Federal Labor Union No. 20577, Joplin, | 
ida Sasewrds4- 06s Ren kes cwneees Keer 


Federal Labor Union No. 20578, Galena, 
Pe atvsvdcnieta bac sawaeed 


Federal Labor Union No. 20579, Houston, | 


et eG hada My ew ene Ve a4 


Federal Labor Union No. 20673, McComb, | 


shes ass bnesesa ‘ felnihiceemn me 


Federal Labor Union No. 21053, Anderson, 


PA eseelka dnt k kh bed Reeeemst eee 


Freight Handlers’ and Station Employes 
Union Local No. 17769, Kansas City, 
re errr en re 


Freight Handlers’ Union No. 20178, Ports- 


I Ns cs kSKeeGaeceankiosunecwres 


Freight Handlers’ Union No. 20436, South- 
ern Railway, Meridian, Miss.......... 


Gas Station Attendants’ Union No. 18912, 
Akron, Ohio 6610.0 0 6:0-64: 60d DRT ELD Os 


Gasoline Station Operators’ Union No. | 


18378, Cleveland, Ohio reer 


Gas Workers’ Union No. 18007, Chicago, | 


End viashavdnkebssecewieedeabees 


Woke ss err heb ompetemnp ees 


News Writers’ Union No. 19982, Jackson, 
RI esa iss 1448s oes ere h ania 


News Writers’ Union No. 21119, Kalama- 
ST rc halon) eave oOo ohs we 


Office Employes’ Union No. 20732, 


I os oe os CN te me Ks aa 


Real Estate Salesmen’s Union No. 20846, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Stenographers, Typewriters, Bookkeepers 


and Assistants’ Union No. 11773, Wash- 


Stenographers, Typists, Bookkeepers and 
Assistants’ Union No. 14268, Kansas 


eR ii AGERE 


Stenographers, Typists, Bookkeepers and 
Assistants’ Union No. 14965, Boston, 
BINS PhS Bets bcd a haha Gels ocesivie.s OAs 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Jack Cikity, 1501 Kenmore Boulevard, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Hirman G. Cartmel, 84 Fernwood Street, 
Barberton, Ohio. 


F. W. Evans, Picher, Okla. 


Kelsey Norman, % Lloyd Wetherell, Carl 
Junction, Missouri. 


| Joe Nolan, 410 East 5th St., Galena, Kansas 


Lonzo Silas, 3006 Holman Street, Apt. 2, 
Houston, Texas. 


V. F. O’Flinn, 1039 Venable Street, McComb, 
Mississippi. 


William L. Hiller, 720 Lake Street, Baraboo, 
Wisconsin. 


Joseph Leszezynski, 551 Pine Way, Brad- 
dock, Pennsylvania. 


| S. R. Isard, Anderson Hotel, Anderson, 


Indiana. 


George Barnes, 1954 North Fourth Street, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


Ambrose Harris, care Samuel Redmond, 1217 
Florida Avenue, Portsmouth, Virginia. 


L. V. Williams, 1520 30th Avenue, Meridian, 
Mississippi. 


H. A. Bradley, 739 1st Central Tower Build- 
ing, Akron, Ohio. 


Phil Hannah, 2536 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Patrick Gallagher, 9624 South Hamilton Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Joe Ozanic, Mt. Olive, Illinois. 
C. E. Pearcy, Gillespie, Illinois. 


W. G. Byars, 1405 Tower Building, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 


James Gilmartin, 206 Capitol Theater Build- 
ing, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Mollie Levitas, 3541 Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Martin Crowe, 10400 Plymouth Road, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Frank Weikel, A. F. of L. Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Winifred Evans, 516 Knickerbocker Place, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Francis P. Fenton, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Stenographers, Typists, Bookkeepers and | | 
Assistants’ Union No. 16304, Seattle, 
eee 1 

Stenographers, Typewriters, Bookkeepers 
and Assistants’ Union No. 17661, Min- | 
neapolis, Minnesota oe 

Stenographers, Typists, Bookkeepers and | 
Assistants’ Union No. 18199, St. Paul, | 
UE s 35 Sulist FeSO oe ca as 6 reese Uw 


Stenographers, Typists, Bookkeepers and 
Accountants Union No. 18748, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada sone ‘ws 1 


Stenographers, Typists, Rookkeepers and | 
Assistants’ Union No. 19708, Toledo, O..| 1 


Stenographers, Typists, Bookkeepers and | 
Assistants’ Union No. 19980, Oklahoma 


SA 6 MEE as v-0208 esses 1 


Tank Builders’ Union No. 18367, Denver, | 
Ge aeab bs nas etenns as } 1 


Textile Examiners and Finishers Union | 
No. 18205, New York, N. Y...........] 1 | 


Theatrical Agents and Managers, Associa- 
tion of, No. 18032, New York, N. Y 1 


Warehouse Employes’ Union No. 20313, 
St. Joseph, Mo f deaie ; 1 


Warehousemen’s Union No. 20542, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 1 


Watchmen's Union No. 20078, Chicago, 





Illinois. ..... ; 1 
| | 
British Trades Union Congress 2 | 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. ... | 1 | 
| 
| | 
Number 
of Name 
Unions 
o -_ 
83 National and International 
t Departments 
34 State Bodies 
103 Central Labor Unions s 
65 Trade and Federal Labor Unions 
2 Fraternal Organizations 
291 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Wm. McClary, 2533 28th Avenue, West, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Theodora Gross, 310 National Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


L. E. Groner, Labor Temple, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


R. Kent Rowley, 3801 Clark Street, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada. 


Robert M. Daugherty, 1001 Secor Road, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Harriette Peterson, 516 West California 
Street, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


George Eckberg, care Frank Gottschlich, 
5176 Beech Court, Denver, Colorado. 


Louis Lufrano, 41 Union Square, New York, 
New York. 


Theodore Mitchell, 140 West 44th Street, 
New York, New York. 


Harold Johnson, 1818 Highby Street, St. 
Joseph, Missouri. 


Carl Reichel, 2130 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


| Thomas J. Kirby, 7643 Dobson Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
William R. Townley, 28 Bedford Square, 
London, WC. 1, England. 


| John C. Little, 110 Peckham Road, London, 


S. E., 15, England. 
fod Plant, 172 McLaren Street, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Number iNumber 


of | of 


| Delegates | Votes 
256 27,094 
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34 34 

103 103 

o4 288 

3 3 

464 |} 27,526 


































1895 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899 


1900 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1894 


1895 


1896 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1909 Samuel Gompers. 


{ Samuel Gompers. 

\ P. J. McGuire. 

J. W. Sullivan. 

Adolph Strasser. 

{ Martin Fox. 

\ Geo. E. MeNeill. 

James Duncan. 

Harry Lloyd. 

James O'Connell. 

Thomas F, Tracy. 

J. M. Hunter. 

Sidney J. Kent. 

{ Daniel J. Keefe. 
Eugene F. O'Rourke 

Patrick Dolan. 

\ Henry Blackmore. 

Max 8S. Hayes. 

Martin Lawlor. 


{ W. D. Ryan. 
\ D. D. Driscoll. 


John A. Moffitt. 
James Wood. 
Frank K. Foster 
James Wilson. 
John T. Dempsey. 
W. E. Klapetzky. 


Andrew Furuseth. 
\ James J. Creamer. 





John Burns. 
David Holmes. 
Edward Cowey. 
James Mawdsley. 
{ Sam Woods. 
\ John Mallinson. 


1897 { Edward Harford. 
J. Havelock Wilson 
1898 { William Inskip. 
William Thorne. 
1899 { James Haslam. 
Alexander Wilkie 
1900 { John Weir. 
Pete Curran. 
1901 Frank Chandler. 
Ben Tillett. 
1902 { M. Arrandale. 
I. Edwards. 
1903 { William Mullin. 


James O'Grady 
William Abraham. 
James Wignall. 

{ William Mosses. 
David Gilmour. 
Allen Gee. 

J. N. Bell. 





John Hodge. 


{ David J. Shackleton. 


1911 James Duncan 
*1915 


To British Trades Union Congress 


1909 { John P. Frey. 

B. A. Larger. 
1910 { W. B. Wilson. 

T. V. O’Connor. 
1911 Wm. B. Mefarlane. 


\ Daniel J. Tobin. 


1912 { George L. Berry. 
John H. Walker, 
1913 { Chas. L. Baine. 
Louis Kemper. 
*1914 { W. D. Mahon. 
Matthew Woll. 
+1915 W. D. Mahon. 
Matthew Woll. 
1916 W. D. Mahon. 
Matthew Woll. 
1917 { John Golden. 
James Lord. 
1918 { J. A. Franklin. 


\ Wm. J. Bowen. 


1919 { tWm. L. Hutcheson. 
John J. Hynes. 
1920 { Timothy Healy. 
Mrs. Sarah Conboy. 
1921 Wm. J. Spencer. 
James J. Forrester. 
1922 Benjamin Schlesinger. 


E. J. MeGivern. 








*1¢ 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


1937 


From British Trades Union Congress 





1908 { John Wadsworth. 
H. Skinner. 
1909 { A. H. Gill. 
J. R. Clynes. 
1910 { W. Brace. 
Ben Turner. 
1911 { G. H. Roberts. 
J. Crinion. 
1912 { J. A. Seddon. 
R. Smillie. 
1913 { I. H. Gwynne 
T. Greenall. 
**1914 
1915 { C. G. Ammon. 
E. Bevin. 
1916 H. Gosling. 
W. Whitefield. 
1917 { John Hill. 
Arthur Hayday. 
**#1918 { F. Hall. 
Miss Margaret Bondfield. 
1919 { 8. Finney. 
\ Miss Margaret Bondfield. 
1920 { J. W. Ogden. 
J. Jones. 
1921 { J. H. Thomas. 
James Walker. 
1922 { E. L. Poulton. 


H. Smith. 
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1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


1937 


List of Delegates and Fraternal Delegates 


Cte, igri, guilt, guailiatn, giana, gta, guaPuan, gating, silts, gunn, gutta, geltn, gain, gestae, 


Delegates from the American Federation of Labor to the International Federation of Trade Unions 


1913 George W. Perkins. 
917 


Peter Shaughnessy. 
Anthony J. Chlopek. 
Peter J. Brady. 
Edward J. Gainor. 
A. Adamski. 

Edw. J. Evans. 
+Frank Farrington. 
Wm. L. Hutcheson. 
John Coefield. 
Michael Casey. 
Michael F. Greene. 
William B. Fitzgerald 
William J. Rooney. 
William P. Clarke. 
John J. Manning. 
Thomas E. Maloy. 
Joseph P. Ryan. 
Joseph V. Moreschi 
Joseph A, Franklin. 
E. E. Milliman. 
Thomas E. Burke. 
Christian M. Madsen. 
Michael J. Colleran. 
Edward Flore. 
Henry F. Schmal. 
Dennis Lane. 
William J. McSorley. 
Edward Canavan. 
William C. Birthright 


John B. Haggerty 


R. B. Walker. 

W. C. Robinson. 
C. T. Cramp. 

A. B. Swales. 

Ben Smith. 

A. A. Purcell. 

J. Bromley. 

G. Hicks. 

Arthur Pugh 

W. Sherwood 
John Marchbank. 
E. Edwards. 

J. T. Brownlie. 

J. Bell. 

A. A. H. Findlay. 
A. Shaw. 

F, Wolstencroft. 
J. Beard. 

W. Holmes. 
Charles Dukes. 
James Rowan. 

J. A. Hall 
Alexander George Walkden 
John Stokes. 
Andrew Conley. 
Andrew Naesmith. 
William Kean. 
George Gibson. 
William R. Townley 
John C. Little 
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List of Delegates and Fraternal Delegates—Continued 


1898 Thomas I. Kidd. 
1899 James H. Sullivan. 
1900 W. D. Mahon. 
1901 John R. O’Brien. 
1902 D. D. Driscoll. 
1903 John Coleman. 
1904 John H. Richards. 
1905 Frank Feeney. 
1906 Thomas A. Rickert. 
1907 Robert S. Maloney. 
1908 Hugh Frayne. 

1909 Jerome Jones. 

1910 John J. Manning. 


1898 David A. Carey. 
1899 David A. Carey. 
1900 David A. Carey. 
1901 P. M. Draper. 
1902 John H. Kennedy 
1903 James Simpson. 
1904 John A, Flett. 
1905 William V. Todd 
1906 Samuel L. Landers 
1907 W. R. Trotter. 


1908 P. M. Draper. 
1909 F. Bancroft 
1910 R. P. Pettipiece. 


{ Jose W. Kelly 
1924 | 


*No convention. 


Roberto Haberman. 


To Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 


1924 Walter W. Britton 
1925 James Duncan. 

1926 James B. Connors 
1927 Thos. J. McQuade. 
1928 Joseph W. Morton. 
1929 John D. Haggerty. 


1911 Wm. J. Tracy. 
1912 John T. Smith 
1913 Wm. J. MeSorley. 
1914 M. M. Donoghue. 
1915 H. J. Conway. 
1916 Harry P. Corcoran. 


1917 Emanuel Koveleski. 1930 Adolph Kummer. 
1918 Stuart H. Hayward 1931 Charles J. Case 
1919 Sam Griggs 1932 Frank B. Power. 


1920 W. G. Shea. 

1921 John O'Hara. 

1922 William E. Hulsbeck. 
1923 Walter N. Reddick. 


1933 James C. Quinn 
1934 Joseph P. McCurdy. 
1935 James Maloney. 
1936 M. J. Gillooly 

1937 R. A. Henning 


From Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 


1911 Wm. Glockling. 1924 John Colbert 

1912 John W. Bruce. 1925 Donald Dear. 

1913 Gus Francq. 1926 Richard Lynch. 
1914 R. A. Rigg 1927 Alfred Farmilo. 
1915 Fred Bancroft 1928 Wm. Varley. 

1916 Thomas A. Stevenson 1929 James A. Whitebone 
1917 Wm. Lodge 1930 William E. Stephenson 
1918 Thos. Moore. 1931 Colin McDonald. 
1919 J. M. Walsh 1932 W. V. Turnbull. 
1920 J. A. McClellan. 1933 Fred J. White. 

1921 M. U. F. Bush. 1934 William Dunn 


1935 J. A. P 
1936 George R 
1937 Rod Plant 


Haydon, M. C. 
Brunet. 


1922 Ernest Robinson. 
1923 James A. Sullivan. 


From German Federation of Labor 
1924 Peter Grassman. 


From Mexican Federation of Labor 


Ricardo Trevino 
Jose F. Guiterrez 
| Salustrio Hernandez. 


Canuto A. Vargas 
1925 \ Roberto Haberman. 1926 4 


**No delegates. +Did not attend 
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1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


Conventions 
of 


American Federation 


City and State 


Pittsburgh, Pa...... ‘ 
Cleveland, Ohio..... Sree ee 
New York, N. Y.. 
Chicago, Il. c 
Washington, D.C... 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Baltimore, Md... . 
St. Louis, Mo..... 
Boston, Mass.... . 
Detroit, Mich...... 
Birmingham, Ala.. 
Philadelphia, Pa... 
Chicago, Ill........ 
Denver, Colo...... ‘ Saat 
New York, i , : Leathe es 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . . pn eater 
Nashville, Tenn... . 
Kansas City, Mo... 
Detroit, Mich....... 
Louisville, Ky 
Scranton, Pa....... ; 
New Orleans, La...... 
alk ais bob. on dS set koa saa’ 
San Francisco, WWE, occen sss 
PA Mss occ sseeesees 
Minneapolis, Minn........... 
OM, Wiiseesccccccess 
Denver, Colo......... 
Toronto, —_* Caa.... 
St. Louis, Mo.. eye 
Atlanta, Ga.. Econ brs ittcraes 
Rochester, N. Y.. haters 
Seattle, Wash.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. pn onienet 0 Aue e eee Son edora a 
San Francisco, Calif........... 
Baltimore, Md.. 
Buffalo, N. uae 
St. Paul, Minn.. 
Atlantic City, i ae 
Montreal, zee Can... 
Denver, Colo... ... 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 
Portland, Oreg.. 
E] Paso, Tex. 
Atlantic City, N. cm 
Detroit, Mich.. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Sis 
Pere 
Toronto, Ont., Can...... 
Boston, Mass......... 
Vancouver, B. C., Can. 
Cincinnati, Ohio...... 
Washington, dhe 04:5.» 
San Francisco, Calif. . 
Atlantic City, N. J.. 
Tampa, Fla.. ; 
Denver, C olo.. peace es 
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of Labor 


| Date 


December 15-18. 
November 21-24. 
......| August 21-24. 
eee October 7-10. 
...++| December 8-11. 
December 8-12. 
December 13-17. 
December 11-15. 
December 10-14. 
December 8-13. 
December 14-19. 
December 12-17. 
December 11-19. 
December 10-18. 
December 9-17. 
December 14-21. 
December 13-21. 
December 12-20. 
December 11-20. 
December 6-15. 
December 5-14. 
November 13-22. 
November 9-23. 
November 14-26. 
November 13-25. 
November 12-24. 
November 11-23. 
ii November 9-21. 
penne November 8-20. 
...+see++| November 14-26. 
November 13-25. 
November 11-23. 
November 10-22. 
me ......+| November 9-21. 
5s kee November 8-22. 
...| November 13-25. 
ia acknlcre eae nilen November 12-24. 
(eves ne beseeee June 10-20. 
ee ..+ee-] June 9-23. 
0:8 by 0.6 0. 6 eg 
ewaeahekeeeen June 13-25. 
ri hawaeae eee June 12-24. 
aa mare October 1-12. 
BRE ie November 17-25. 
eae October 5-16. 
um een October 4-14. 
..+ese++]| October 3-14. 
...| November 19-28. 
obi seuaawtee October 7-18. 
placa Subleratnce-k aad October 6-17. 
eked Pinanew October 5-15. 
Nov. 21-Dec. 2. 
October 2-13. 
October 1-12. 
October 7-19. 
November 16-27. 
October 4-15. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
1938 


PREAMBLE 


WHEREAS, A struggle is going on in all the 
nations of the civilized world between the 
oppressors and the oppressed of all coun- 
tries, a struggle between the capitalist and 
the laborer, which grows in intensity from 
year to year, and will work disastrous re- 
sults to the toiling millions if they are not 
combined for mutual protection and benefit. 

It. therefore, behooves the representatives 
of the Trade and Labor Unions of America, 
in Convention assembled, to adopt such 
measures and disseminate such principles 
among the mechanics and laborers of our 
country as will permanently unite them to 
secure the recognition of rights to which 
they are justly entitled. 

We, therefore, declare ourselves in favor 
of the formation of a thorough Federation, 
embracing every Trade and Labor Organiza 
tion in America, organized under the Trade 
Union system. 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I.—NAME 


This Association shall be known as THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, and shall 
consist of such Trade and Labor Unions as 
shall conform to its rules and regulations. 


ARTICLE II.—Ossects 


Section 1. The object of this Federation 
shall be the encouragement and formation 
of local Trade and Labor Unions, and the 
closer federation of such societies through 
the organization of Central Trade and Labor 
Unions in every city, and the further com- 
bination of such bodies into State, Terri- 
torial, or Provincial organizations to secure 
legislation in the interest of the working 
masses. 

Sec. 2. The establishment of National and 
International Trade Unions, based upon a 
strict recognition of the autonomy of each 
trade, and the promotion and advancement 
of such bodies. 

Sec. 3. The establishment of Departments 
composed of National or _ International 
Unions affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, of the same industry, and 
which Departments shall be governed in 
conformity with the laws of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 4. An American Federation of all 
National and International Trade Unions, to 


aid and assist each other; to aid and en- 
courage the sale of union label goods, and 
to secure legislation in the interest of the 
working people, and influence public opinion, 
by peaceful and legal methods, in favor of 
organized labor. 

Sec. 5. To aid and encourage the labor 
press of America. 


ARTICLE III.—CONVENTION 


SecTIon 1. The Convention of the Federa- 
tion shall meet annually at 10 A. M., on the 
first Monday in October, at such place as 
the delegates have selected at the preceding 
Convention, except during the years when a 
presidential election occurs, when the Con- 
vention in those years shall be held begin- 
ing the third Monday of November. If the 
proper Convention arrangements or reason- 
able hotel accommodations can not be se- 
cured in that city, the Executive Council 
may change the place of meeting. 

Sec. 2. A. Special conventions may be 
ealled by direction of a regular convention, 
by order of the Executive Council or on 
request of National and International Unions 
representing a majority of the total member- 
ship of the American Federation of Labor, 
as evidenced by the records of the Secretary- 
Treasurer to the last regular convention. 

B. Special conventions shall not be called 
unless at least 30 days’ notice of such spe- 
cial convention together with statement of 
particular subject or subjects to be con- 
sidered has been given to all affiliated or- 
ganizations. 

C. Representation to special conventions 
shall be on the same basis and subject to 
like qualifications and procedure governing 
regular conventions. 

D. Special conventions shall be clothed 
with like authority and power conferred 
upon regular conventions, its decisions shall 
be equally binding and it shall be governed 
by the same procedure applicable to regular 
conventions: however, such special conven- 
tions shall be limited solely to the subject 
or subjects specifically and definitely indi- 
eated in the call for such special convention. 

Sec. 8. At the opening of the Convention 
the President shall take the chair and call 
the Convention to order, and preside during 
its sessions. 

Sec. 4. The following committees, con- 
sisting of fifteen members each, shall be ap- 
pointed by the President: First, Rules and 
Order of Business; second, Report of Execu- 
tive Council; third, Resolutions; fourth, 
Laws; fifth, Organization; sixth, Labels; 
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seventh, Adjustment ; eighth, Local and Fed- 
erated Bodies: ninth, Education; tenth, 
State Organizations; eleventh, Industrial 
Relations; twelfth, Building Trades (to 
which shall be referred all grievances and 
other matters pertaining exclusively to the 
building trades) ; thirteenth, Legislation. 

Sec. 5. The President shall direct the 
chief executive officers of three National or 
International Unions, at least ten days pre- 
vious to the holding of the Annual Conven- 
tion, to appoint one delegate each from their 
respective delegations-elect, who shall com 
pose an Auditing Committee. The commit- 
tee shall meet at such place as the President 
of the American Federation of Labor may 
direct, and at such time prior to the Con- 
vention as the President may determine is 
necessary for the proper performance of their 
duty ; aud they shall audit the accounts of 
the Federation for the preceding twelve 
months, and report upon credentials imme- 
diately upon the opening of the Convention. 
The expense of said committee shall be paid 
out of the funds of the Federation. 

Sec. 6.——' All resolutions, petitions, me 
morials and/or appeals to be considered by 
any subsequent convention of the American 
Ilederation of Labor must be received by the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., 380 days immediately preceding 
the opening of the convention ; except in in- 
stances where such resolutions, petitions, 
memorials, appeals, ete., have been acted 
upon and approved at a regular convention 
ot a National or International Union or 
State Federation of Labor, held during this 
30-day period, in which event such proposals 
shall be received up to five days prior to 
the convening date of the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

2 All resolutions, petitions, memorials 
and/or appeals received or submitted after 
the time hereinbefore stipulated or during 
the convention shall be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council and the Executive Council 
shall refer all such proposal or proposals to 
the convention with the understanding that 
acceptance of such proposal or proposals is 
dependent upon the unanimous consent of 
the convention. 

®’ Any or all proposals emanating from 
directly affiliated local and federal labor 
unions shall be referred to the Executive 
Council for consideration and disposition. 
The Executive Council shall in turn advise 
the convention of the American Federation 
of Labor of the disposition made of such 
proposal or proposals, 

* Proposals emanating from state federa- 
tions of labor to receive consideration of a 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor must first have received the approval 
of the previous convention of the state 
federation of labor involved. 

In the case of city central labor unions 
any proposal or proposals to be considered 
must have first received the approval of 
such central labor union at a regularly con- 
stituted meeting of such organization. 

5 All resolutions, memorials, petitions 
and/or appeals received shall immediately 
upon the expiration of the time for intro- 
duction hereinbefore indicated shall cause 
all such proposals to be grouped as to nature 
of contents, character of subjects embraced 
and committees to which they are to be re 
ferred and that all such proposals in such 
allocated form shall be prepared for distri- 





bution at the opening session of the con- 
vention. 

®* The President shall be authorized in 
the interest of helpful consideration and ex- 
pedienecy to appoint the contemplated chair- 
man and secretary of the Committeé on 
Resolutions and/or of any other committee 
to be appointed and as the number and char 
acter of proposals may indicate, and to re 
quire such chairman and secretary to meet 
either at the headquarters of the American 
Federation of Labor, or at the convention 
city previous to the opening of the coriven- 
tion to consider proposals to be referred to 
such committee or committees and in order 
to enable them to more speedily and ettec- 
tually report thereon to the convention it- 
self. 

Sec. 7. The Convention shall have power 
to order an executive session at any time. 

Sec. & None other than members of a 
bona fide Trade Union shall be permitted 
to address the Convention or to read papers 
therein, except by a two-thirds vote of the 
Convention. 

Sec. 9. Party politics, whether they be 
Democratic, Republican, Socialistic, Vopu 
listic, Prohibition, or any other, shall have 
no place in the Conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 10. The rules and order of business 
governing the preceding Convention shall be 
in force from the opening of any Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor until 
new rules have been adopted by action of 
the Convention. 

Sec. 11. A quorum for the transaction of 
business shall consist of not less than one- 
fourth of the delegates attending a Conven- 
tion. 

Sec. 12. No grievance shall be considered 
by any Convention that has been decided by 
a previous Convention, except upon the 
recommendation of the Executive Council, 
nor shall any grievance be considered where 
the parties thereto have not previously held 
a conference and attempted to adjust the 
same themselves. 








ARTICLE 1V.—REPRESENTATION 

SecTION 1. The basis of representation in 
the Convention shall be: From National and 
International Unions, for less than four 
thousand members, one delegate; four thou- 
sand or more, two delegates ; eight thousand 
or more, three delegates ; sixteen thousand or 
more, four delegates ; thirty-two thousand or 
more, five delegates, and so on. From Cen- 
tral Bodies, State Federations, National De- 
partments, Federal Labor Unions, and Local 
Unions having no National or International 
Union, one delegate ; provided, however, that 
Local Unions and Federal Labor Unions 
herein referred to, located in one city, shall 
have the right to unite in sending a delegate 
to represent them unitedly. Only bona fide 
wage workers who are not members of, or 
eligible to membership in other Trade 
Unions, shall be eligible as delegates from 
Federal Labor Unions. Only those persons 
whose Local Unions are affiliated with Cen- 
tral Bodies, or with State Branches and who 
are delegates to said Central Bodies or State 
Branches shall be eligible to represent City 
Central Bodies or State Branches in the 
Conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Sec. 2. The delegates shall be elected at 
least two weeks previous to the annual con 
vention of the American Federation of 
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Labor, and the names of such delegates shall 
be forwarded to the Secretary-Treasurer of 
this body immediately after their election 

Sec. 3. Questions may be decided by divi 
sion or a show of hands, but if a call of 
the roll is demanded by one-tenth of the 
delegates present, each delegate shall cast 
one vote for every one hundred members 
or major fraction thereof which he repre- 
sents, provided that the delegate’s union has 
been afliliated with the Federation for the 
full fiscal year preceding the Convention. 
When affiliated for a period of less than one 
year, each delegate shall cast one-twelfth 
of one vote for each one hundred members 
or major fraction thereof which he repre- 
sents for each month for which per capita 
tax has been paid upon the members of his 
union. No City or State Federation shall be 
allowed more than one vote. 

Sic. 4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall pre- 
pare for use of the Convention printed poll 
lists, containing the number of votes the 
delegates from National and International 
Unions are entitled to, based upon the aver- 
age membership during the year, from re- 
ports made to the office of the Federation 
not later than August 31, preceding the An- 
nual Convention. 

Sec. 5. No organization or person that 
has seceded, or has been suspended, or ex- 
pelled by the American Federation of Labor, 
or by any National or International organi- 
zation connected with the Federation shall, 
while under such penalty, be allowed repre- 
sentation or recognition in this Federation, 
or in any Central Body or National or In- 
ternational Union connected with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, under the penalty 
of the suspension of the body, violating this 
section. No organization officered or con- 
trolled by Communists, or any person espous- 
ing Communism or advocating the violent 
overthrow of our institutions shall be al- 
lowed representation or recognition in any 
Central Body or State Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 6. No organization shall be entitled 
to representation unless such organization 
has applied for and obtained a certificate of 
affiliation at least one month prior to the 
Convention, and no person shall be recog- 
nized as a delegate who is not a member in 
good standing of the organization he is 
elected to represent. 


ARTICLE V.—OFFricers 


Secrion 1. The officers of the Federation 
shall consist of a President, fifteen Vice- 
Presidents, and a Secretary-Treasurer, to be 
elected by the Convention on the last day 
of the session, unless otherwise determined 
by the Convention, and these officers shall be 
the Executive Council. 

Sec. 2. The President and Secretary- 
Treasurer shall be members of the succeed- 
ing Convention in case they are not dele- 
gates, but without vote. 

Sec. 3. All elective officers shall be mem- 
bers of a local organization connected with 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 4. The terms of the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor shall expire 
on the thirty-tirst day of December succeed- 
ing the Convention. 

Sec. 5. The President and Secretary- 
Treasurer shall engage suitable offices in the 
same building at Washington, D. C., for the 
transaction of the business of the organiza- 
tion. 





Src. 6. All books and financial accounts 
shall at all times be open to the inspection 
of the President and Executive Council. 

ARTICLE VI.—DuvtTI£s OF PRESIDENT 

SECTION 1. It shall be the duty of the 
President to preside at the regular and spe- 
cial conventions ; to exercise supervision of 
the Federation throughout its jurisdiction ; 
to sign all official documents, and to travel, 
with the consent of the Executive Council, 
whenever required, in the interest of the 
Federation. 

Sec. 2. The President shall submit to the 
Secretary-Treasurer at the end of each 
month, an itemized account of all moneys, 
traveling and incidental, expended by him 
in the interest of the Federation; and shall 
report to the Annual Convention of the 
Federation through the report of the Execu- 
tive Council. 

See. 3. The President, if not a delegate, 
shall have the casting vote in case of a tie 
but shall not vote at other times. He shall 
be required to devote all his time to the 
interest of the Federation. 

Sec. 4. The President shall call meetings 
of the Executive Council, when necessary ; 
and shall preside over their deliberations, 
and shall receive for his services $12,000 
per annum, payable weekly. 

Sec. 5. In case of a vacancy in the office 
of President by death, resignation, or other 
cause, the Secretary-Treasurer shall perform 
the duties of the President until his succes- 
sor is elected. In that event it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary-Treasurer to issue, 
within six days from the date of vacaney, a 
eall for a meeting of the Executive Council 
at headquarters for the purpose of electing 
a President to fill said vacancy, 

Sec. 6. The President shall be author- 
ized and empowered to discipline State 
Federations of Labor, City Central Labor 
Unions, and Local and Federal Labor Unions, 
inelnding authority to suspend and/or expel 
any officer or member thereof, and/or to 
suspend and/or revoke their charter subject 
first to an appeal to the Executive Council 
and thereafter to the next regular conven- 
tion immediately following. The President 
with the approval of the Executive Council 
shall likewise have authority and be em- 
powered to safeguard and protect and if 
necessary take immediate charge of all equi- 
ties and properties, tangible or intangible, 
acquired and/or possessed by State Federa- 
tions of Labor, City Central Labor Unions 
and Local and Federal Labor Unions or 
their subsidiaries or agents, whenever or 
however such equities and/or properties 
may be jeopardized through disobedience to 
the constitution, laws, rules and require 
ments of the American Federation of Labor 
or for any other reason or cause deemed 
imperative by the President and the Execu 
tive Council, and shall hold same in trust 
as provided by the laws of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


ARTICLE VII.—Duties or SECRETARY- 
TREASURER 

Section 1. The duties of the Secretary- 
Treasurer shall be to take charge of all 
moneys, property, securities and other evi- 
dence of investment, books, papers and ef- 
fects of the general office; to conduct the 
correspondence pertaining to his office; to 
furnish the elective officers with the neces- 
sary stationery; to convene and act as Sec- 
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retary at the regular and special conven- 
tions, and to furnish the Committee on 
Credentials at the Convention a statement 
of the financial standing of each affiliated 
body; to forward on March Ist and Sep- 
tember 1st of each year to the secretaries 
of all affiliated organizations a list of the 
names and addresses of all secretaries and 
organizers. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep 
all letters, documents, accounts, etc., in such 
manner as the regular and special conven- 
tions may direct ; he shall receive and collect 
all moneys due the Federation which shall 
be paid out only on the approval of the 
President. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall col- 
lect the interest on all interest-bearing se- 
curities or other deposit at the expiration 
of each interest-period. The Secretary- 
Treasurer shall deposit in open account in 
bank or banks in the name of the American 
Federation of Labor and as Secretary-Treas- 
urer all amounts in his possession not in 
certificates of deposit or invested in interest- 
bearing securities and before any money thus 
deposited can be withdrawn each check shall 
be signed by him as Secretary-Treasurer. 
A copy of this section shall be forwarded 
by the President of the Federation to each 
bank upon which the Federation holds cer- 
tificates of deposit. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall pay 
all warrants regularly drawn when signed 
by the President or his authorized agent as 
required by this constitution and none 
others. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary-Treasurer shall is- 
sue stamps to Local and Federal Labor 
Unions, which shall be used by such unions 
with which to receipt for members’ dues. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of each Inter- 
national, National, Local Trade and Federal 
Labor Union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor to furnish to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor a copy of all official reports issued 
by such affiliated organizations containing 
a statement of their membership in good 
standing and to furnish such additional 
statistical data as may be called for by the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as may be in the possession 
of the respective unions. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary-Treasurer shall give 
a bond for the faithful performance of his 
duties in such amount as may be determined 
by the Executive Council and shall report 
to the annual convention of the Federa- 
tion through the report of the Executive 
Council, and for his services he shall re- 
ceive $10,000 per annum, payable weekly. 

Sec, 8. The Secretary-Treasurer shall sub- 
mit to the Auditing Committee for their in- 
spection, vouchers for all moneys expended ; 
close all accounts of the Federation on Au- 
gust 31 of each vear and all moneys received 
or disbursed after such date shall not be 
reported in the general balance account of 
the ensuing Convention. He shall print the 
financial statement quarterly as a separate 
document and forward copy to all affiliated 
national and international unions, state 
federations of labor, city central bodies and 
directly affiliated local unions. 


ARTICLE VIII.—Dvtt1es or FINANCE 
COMMITTEE 


Section 1. The Executive Council shall 
appoint three of its members as a Finance 


Committee, of which the President shall be 
one. This Finance Committee, with the 
Secretary-Treasurer, shall be clothed with 
authority to invest the surplus funds of the 
Federation in sound securities, or to deposit 
same in bank or banks in interest-bearing 
certificates of deposit. Surplus funds of the 
American Federation of Labor shall be in- 
vested in sound securities or shall be de- 
posited by the Secretary-Treasurer in bank 
or banks in interest-bearing certificates of 
deposit in the name of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as directed by the Finance 
Committee and in order to be cashed shall 
require the signatures of the Secretary- 
Treasurer or his authorized agent, and the 
President or his authorized agent. 

Sec. 2. All securities and other evidence 
of investment shall be placed in a safe 
deposit box in the name of the American 
Federation of Labor in a bank selected by 
the Finance Committee and access to said 
box shall only be had jointly by the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and the President or the 
Secretary-Treasurer and at least one mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee designated by 
the President. 

ARTICLE IX.—ExecutTive CounciL 

Section 1. It shall be the duty of the 
Executive Council to watch legislative meas- 
ures directly affecting the interests of work- 
ing people, and to initiate, whenever neces- 
sary, such legislative action as the Conven- 
tion may direct. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Council shall use 
every possible means to organize new Na- 
tional or International Trade or Labor 
Unions, and to organize Local Trade and 
Federal Labor Unions, and connect them 
with the Federation until such time as there 
is a sufficient number to form a National or 
International Union, when it shall be the 
duty of the President of the Federation to 
see that such organization is formed. 

Sec. 8. When a National or International 
Union has been formed, the President shall 
notify all Local Unions of that trade to 
affiliate with such National or International 
Union, and unless said notification be com- 
plied with, within three months, their char- 
ters shall be revoked. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Council shall also 
prepare and present to the Convention, in 
printed form, a concise statement of the 
details leading up to approved and pending 
boycotts (and all matters of interest to the 
Convention), and no indorsement for a boy- 
cott shall be considered by the Convention 
except it has been so reported by the Execu- 
tive Council. 

Sec. 5. While we recognize the right of 
each trade to manage its own affairs, it 
shall be the duty of the Executive Council 
to secure the unification of all labor organi- 
zations, so far as to assist each other in any 
trade dispute. 

Sec. 6. Whenever the revenue of the Fed- 
eration shall warrant such action, the Execu- 
tive Council shall authorize the sending out 
of Trade Union speakers from place to place 
in the interests of the Federation. 

Sec. 7. The remuneration for organizers 
of the American Federation of Labor shall be 
$10.00 per day as salary, actual railroad 
fare, and hotel expenses of $8.00 per day 
when traveling away from their home city. 
The remuneration for services of members 
of the Executive Council, fraternal dele- 
gates, interpreters and speakers or other 
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persons temporarily employed by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor shall be determined 
by the Executive Council. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Council shall have 
power to make the rules to govern matters 
not in conflict with this Constitution, or the 
constitution of affiliated unions, and shall 
report accordingly to the Federation. 

Sec. 9. In the event of a vacancy of any 
member of the Executive Council other than 
that of the President, by reason of death, 
resignation, or other cause, the President 
shall make such vacancy known to the 
Executive Council, and shall call for nomi- 
nations. The names of all nominees shall 
be submitted to the Executive Council, and 
it shall require a majority vote of the Execu- 
tive Council to elect. Upon each unsuccess- 
ful balloting the name of the candidate re- 
ceiving the lowest number of votes shall be 
dropped. 

Sec. 10. All Local Trade Unions and Fed- 
eral Labor Unions holding charters direct 
from the American Federation of Labor, de- 
siring the assistance of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in trade disputes, shall 
submit to the President of the American 
Federation of Labor for approval by the 
Executive Council the full statement of the 
grievance, and shall receive within twenty 
(20) days from the President an answer as 
to whether they will be sustained or not, and 
no benefits shall be paid where a strike takes 
place before the Local Union has received 
the approval of the Executive Council. 

Sec. 11. No charter shall be granted by 
the American Federation of Labor to any 
National, International, Trade, or Federal 
Labor Union without a positive and clear 
definition of the trade jurisdiction claimed 
by the applicant, and the charter shall not 
be granted if the jurisdiction claimed is a 
trespass on the jurisdiction of existing 
affiliated unions, without the written consent 
of such unions; no affiliated International. 
National or Local Union shall be permitted 
to change its title or name, if any trespass 
is made thereby on the jurisdiction of an 
affiliated organization, without having first 
obtained the consent and approval of a con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor; and it is further provided that 
should any of the members of such National, 
International, Trade or Federal Labor Union 
work at any other vocation, trade, or pro- 
fession, they shall join the union of such 
vocation, trade, or profession, provided such 
are organized and affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 12. The Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor shall only 
have power to revoke the charter of an 
affiliated National or International Union 
when the revocation has been ordered by a 
two-thirds majority of a regular or special 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor by a roll-call vote. 

Sec. 18. The Executive Council shall be 
authorized and empowered to take such 
actions and render such decisions as may 
be necessary to carry out fully and ade- 
quately all provisions contained in the con- 
stitution and general laws as well as dec- 
Jarations and decisions of the conventions 
and it shall be authorized and empowered 
to take such further actions and render such 
further decisions during the interim of con- 
ventions as may become necessary to safe- 
guard and promote the best interest of the 
Federation and of all its affiliated unions. 


ARTICLE X.—REVENUE 

SecTIon 1. The revenue of the Federation 
shall be derived from a per capita tax to be 
paid upon the full paid-up membership of all 
affiliated bodies, as follows: From Interna- 
tional or National Trade Unions, a per 
capita tax of one cent per member per 
month; from Local Trade Unions and Fed- 
eral Labor Unions, thirty-five cents per 
member per month, twelve and one-half 
cents of which must be set aside to be used 
only in the case of strike or lockout unless 
otherwise ordered by the Executive Council ; 
the amount received by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on each initiation fee from 
all directly affiliated local unions shall be 25 
per cent of the total initiation fee received 
by the local union from the individual, but 
in no case shall the amount received by the 
American Federation of Labor be less than 
$1; from Central and State bodies, $10 per 
year, payable quarterly. Revenue may also 
be derived from assessments when and as 
ordered by a majority vote of a regular or 
special convention. 

Sec. 2. Delegates shall not be entitled to a 
seat in the regular or special conventions 
unless the tax and assessments of their 
organization, as provided for in section 1, 
Article X, and assessments as provided in 
Article XII, sections 1 and 2, have been paid 
in full to the second month preceding the 
regular or special convention. 

Sec. 3. Any organization affiliated with 
this Federation not paying its per capita tax 
on or before the 15th of each month, and 
assessment or assessments when due and 
payable, shall be notified of the fact by the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation, and 
if at the end of three months it is still in 
arrears it shall become suspended from 
membership by the Federation, and can be 
reinstated only by a vote of the Convention 
when such arrearages are paid in full, as 
provided in section 2 of this Article. 


ARTICLE XI.—LocaL CENTRAL BopDIEs 


Section 1. No Central Labor Union, or 
any other central body of delegates, shall 
admit to or retain in their councils delegates 
from any local organization that owes its 
allegiance to any other body, National or 
International, hostile to any affiliated or- 
ganization, or that has been suspended or 
expelled by, or not connected with a Na- 
tional or International organization of their 
trade herein affiliated; nor are delegates to 
be seated from Locals of National or Inter- 
national organizations which are not affili- 
ated to the American Federation of Labor, 
under penalty of having their charter re- 
voked for violation of their charter by the 
President or the Executive Council subject 
to appeal to the next Convention. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of all National 
and International Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor to instruct 
their Local Unions to join chartered Central 
Labor Bodies, Departments, and State Fed- 
erations in their vicinity where such exist. 
Similar instruction shall be given by the 
American Federation of Labor to all Trade 
and Federal Labor Unions under its juris- 
diction. 

Sec. 3. Where there are five or more Local 
Unions in any city belonging to any National 
or International Union affiliated with this 
Federation they may organize a Central 
Labor Union, or shall join such body if al- 
ready in existence. 
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Sec. 4. The Executive Council and Local 
Central Labor Unions shall use all possible 
means to organize and connect as_ Local 
Unions to National or International Unions 
the organizations in their vicinity; to aid 
the formation of National or International 
Unions where none exist, and to organize 
Federal Labor Unions where the number of 
eraftsmen precludes any other form of or- 
ganization. 

Sec. 5. No Central Labor Union, or other 
central body of delegates, shall have the 
authority or power to order any organiza- 
tion, affiliated with such Central Labor 
Union, or other central labor body, to strike, 
or to take a strike vote, where such organi 
zation has a national organization, until the 
proper authorities of such National or Inter- 
national. organization have been consulted 
and agreed to such action. A violation of 
this law shall be sufficient cause for the 
President or Executive Council to revoke 
the charter. 

Sec. 6. Separate charters may be issued 
to Central Labor Unions, Local Unions, or 
Federal Labor Unions, composed exclusively 
of colored members, where, in the judgment 
of the Executive Council, it appears advis- 
able and to the best interest of the Trade 
Union movement to do so. 

Src. 7. No Central Labor Union or other 
Central Body of delegates shall have power 
or authority to originate a boycott, nor 
shall such bodies endorse and order the 
placing of the name of any person, firm or 
corporation on an unfair list that has 
agreements with any International or Na 
tional Union or Local Unions until the 
National or International Unions or Local 
Unions having such agreements are informed 
of the request made upon the Central Body 
of delegates and such International, Na- 
tional or Local Unions working under agree- 
ments that may be affected have had reason- 
able time to intercede and until the Local 
Union desiring such action by the Central 
Body has, before declaring the boycott, sub- 
mitted the matter in dispute to the Central 
Body for investigation and the best en 


deavors on its part to effect an amicable 


settlement. 

Failure to reach an understanding be- 
tween the Unions involved the entire mat 
ter shall be referred to the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor 
which shall be empowered to grant or refuse 
such request. 

Sec. 8. No Central Body or Department 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor shall reject credentials presented by a 
duly elected or appointed delegation of a 
Local Union chartered by a National or an 
International Union having affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor; pro- 
vided, however, that upon written charges, 
signed by at least three delegates, any dele 
gate of an affiliated Union may. upon convie 
tion after a fair trial, be expelled or sus- 
pended. Action of the Central Body under 
this section shall be subject to appeal to the 
Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and no delegation represent- 
ing Local Unions affiliated, as herein de 
scribed, shall be suspended or expelled until 
like action is taken. 

Src. 9. No Central Body shall take part 
in the adjustment of wage contracts, wage 
disputes or working rules of Local Unions, 
affiliated with a National or International 
Union, unless the laws of the National or 


International Union permit, except upon 
the request or consent of the executive officer 
of the National or International Union 
affected. 

Sec. 10. Local Unions of National or In 
ternational Unions affiliated with the De 
partments attached to the American Fed 
eration of Labor, in any city where a Local 
Department exists, shall not be eligible to 
membership in any Local Department unless 
they are connected with the chartered Cen- 
tral Body, nor shail they be eligible to mem- 
bership in the Central Body unless they are 
affiliated with the local Department. 

Sec. 11. The representation of local 
unions entitled to affiliation in Central 
Labor Unions shall be as follow Local 
Unions having 50 members or less, 2 dele 
gates; from 51 to 100 members, 3 delegates : 
101 to 250 members, 4 delegates; 251 to 500 
members, 5 delegates; 1 additional delegate 
to be allowed for each additional 500 mem- 
bers or majority fraction thereof. 





ARTICLE XII.—ASSESSMENT IN DEFENSI 
OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 





Section 1. The Executive Council shall 
have power to declare a levy of one cent 
per member per week on all affiliated unions 
for a period not exceeding ten weeks in any 
one year, to assist in the support of an affili- 
ated National or International Union en 
gaged in a protracted strike or lockout. 

Sec. 2. Any Union, International, Na 
tional, or Local, failing to pay within sixty 
days the levies declared in aceordance with 
Section 1 shall be deprived of representation 
in convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and in City Central Bodies affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 


ARTICLE XIII.—Derenseé FunpD ror Local 
TRADE AND FepERAL LABOR UNIONS 






SECTION 1. Unless otherwise ordered by 
the Executive Council the moneys of the de 
fense fund shall be drawn only to sustain 
strikes or lockouts of Local Trade and Fed 
eral Labor Unions when such strikes or lock 
outs are authorized, indorsed, and conducted 
in conformity with the following provisions 
of this Article: 

Sec. 2. In the event of a disagreement 
between a Local Union and an employer 
which, in the opinion of the Local Union, 
may result in a strike, such Union shall 
notify the President of the American Fed 
eration of Labor, who shall investigate, or 
cause an investigation to be made of the 
disagreement, and endeavor to adjust the 
difficulty. If his efforts should prove futile, 
he shall take such steps as he may deem 
necessary in notifying the Executive Coun 
cil, and if the majority of said Council shall 
decide that a strike is necessary such Union 
shall be authorized to order a strike, but 
that under no circumstances shall a strike 
or lockont be deemed legal, or moneys ex- 
pended from the defense fund on that ac- 
count, unless the strike or lockout shall have 
been first authorized and approved by the 
President and Executive Council. 

Sec. 3. When a strike has been authorized 
and approved by the President and Execu- 
tive Council, the President of the Local 
Union interested shall, within twenty-four 
hours, call a meeting of said Union, of which 
every member shall be regularly notified. to 
take action thereon, and no member shall 
vote on such question unless he is in good 
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standing. Should three-fourths of the mem- 
bers present decide, by secret ballot, on a 
strike, the president of the Local Union 
shall immediately notify the President of 
the American Federation of Labor of the 
cause of the matter in dispute, what the 
wages, hours, and conditions of labor then 
are; what advances, if any, are sought; 
what reductions are offered, if any ; state the 
number employed and unemployed ; the state 
of trade generally in the locality, and the 
number of persons involved, union and non- 
union; also the number of members who 
would become entitled to the benefits herein 
provided should the application be author- 
ized and approved. 

Sec. 4. No local shall be entitled to bene- 
fit from the defense fund unless it has been 
in continuous good standing for one year; 
and no member shall be entitled to benefit 
from said defense fund unless he has been a 
member in good standing in the American 
Federation of Labor for at least one year. 

Sec. 5. When a strike has been inaugu- 
rated under the provisions of Sections 2 and 
3, the American Federation of Labor shall 
pay to the bonded officer of the Union in- 
volved, or his order, for a period of six 
weeks, an amount equal to seven (7) dollars 
per week for each member. Each Local 
Union shall require its treasurer to give 
proper bond for the safe-keeping and dis- 
bursement of all funds of the Local. No 
benefit shall be paid for the first two weeks 
of the strike. The Executive Council shall 
have the power to authorize the payment of 
strike benefits for an additional period. 

Sec. 6. No member of a Local Union on 
strike shall be entitled to weekly benefits 
unless he reports daily to the proper officer 
of the Local Union while the strike con- 
tinues, and no member who shall receive a 
week’s work, three days to be a week, shall 
receive benefits. Any member refusing other 
work while on strike (providing said work 
is not in conflict with labor’s interests) shall 
not be entitled to any benefits. 

Sec. 7. Any Union inaugurating a strike 
without the approval of the Executive Coun- 
cil shall not receive benefits on account of 
said strike. 

Sec. 8. In case of lockout or the victimi- 
zation of members, the Executive Council 
shall have power to pay benefits if, upon 
investigation, it is found that the Local 
Union whose members are involved did not 
by their actions or demands provoke the 
lockout by their employer. 

Sec. 9. During the continuance of a strike 
the executive board of the Local Union shall 
make weekly reports to the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the American Federation of Labor, 
showing the amount of money distributed for 
benefits and to whom paid, furnishing indi 
vidual receipts to the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor from all 
members to whom such benefits have been 
paid, and all other facts that may he re- 
quired. 

Sec. 10. Before a strike shall be declared 
off a special meeting of the Union shall be 
ealled for that purpose, and it shall require 
a majority vote of all members present to 
decide the question either way. 

Sec. 11. In the event of the defense fund 
becoming dangerously low through pro- 
tracted strike or lockout, the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor 
shall have the power to levy an assessment 
of ten cents on each member of Local Trade 


and Federal Labor Unions, assessments to 
be restricted to not more than five per year; 
and further, that there shall always be a 
surplus of five thousand ($5,000) dollars in 
the defense fund. 

Sec. 12. No Local shall be entitled to any 
of the benefits of the defense fund unless it 
requires its members to pay not less than 
one dollar ($1.00) per month. The financial 
secretaries and the treasurers of each Local 
Trade or Federal Labor Union directly affili- 
ated to the American Federation of Labor 
shall, through the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Federation, bond said financial officers 
in such sum as shall be adequate to protect 
its funds. 

Sec. 13. Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions shall set aside for the maintenance 
of a local defense fund not less than five 
cents a month from each member. 

Sec. 14. That initiation fees charged by 
directly affiliated Local Trade or Federal 
Labor Unions shall be not less than $2.00 
nor more than $15.00, and that 25 per cent 
of the total initiation fee received by such 
Local Trade or Federal Labor Union from 
each individual shall be forwarded to the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, but in no case shall the 
amount received by the American Federation 
of Labor be less than one ($1.00) dollar, to 
gether with the per capita tax, accompanied 
by a monthly report giving the number of 
members paid for, and names of those initi- 
ated, reinstated, suspended and expelled, and 
number of members upon whom back per 
capita tax is being paid and months paid 
for, on blanks to be furnished by the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Federation. When 
dues are paid, the Financial Secretary of 
the Local Union shall place a per capita tax 
stamp in the member's due book. These 
stamps must be used. Suspended members 
ean be reinstated only by the payment of 
three months’ back per capita tax, in addi 
tion to the tax for the current month, and 
a fee of one dollar ($1.00) for reinstatement 
stamps. 

Sec. 15. That traveling cards issued to 
members by Local Trade or Federal Labor 
Unions shall admit members presenting the 
same to membership in Local Trade or Fed- 
eral Labor Unions directly affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 16. That Local Trade and Federal 
Labor Unions shall be prohibited from as- 
sessing their members or appropriating their 
funds for any purpose other than union or 
American Federation of Labor purposes. 
That each directly affiliated union shall for 
ward monthly to the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor a com- 
plete statement of all funds received and 
expended. 

Sec. 17. No Local Trade or Federal Labor 
Union, or Central Body or State Branch, 
shall disband so long as seven members or 
tive Local Unions desire to retain the char- 
ter. Upon the dissolution, the suspension or 
the revocation of the charter of any Local 
Trade or Federal Labor Union, or Central 
Body or State Branch, all funds and prop- 
erty of any character shall revert to the 
American Federation of Labor, to be held in 
trust until such time that the suspended or 
defunct organization may be reorganized 
and ready to confine its activities and ac- 
tions to conform with recognized enforceable 
laws of the American Federation of Labor. 
It shall further be the duty of the officers of 
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the Local Trade or Federal Labor Union or 
Central Body or State Branch, which has 
been dissolved, or whose charter has been 
suspended or revoked, to deliver all funds 
and property to the President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor or a representative 
whom he may designate for that purpose. 


ARTICLE XIV.—MISCELLANEOUS 


SrecTion 1. Certificates of affiliation shall 
be granted by the President of the Federa- 
tion, by and with the consent of the Execu- 
tive Council, to all National and Interna- 
tional Unions and local bodies affiliated with 
this Federation. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Council is author- 
ized and empowered to charter Local Trade 
Unions and Federal Labor Unions, to deter- 
mine their respective jurisdictions not in 
conflict with National and International 
Unions, to determine the minimum number 
of members required, qualifications for mem- 
bership and to make rules and regulations 
relating to their conduct, activities and af- 
fairs from time to time and as in its judg- 
ment is warranted or deemed advisable. 

Sec. 3. The certificate fee for affiliated 
bodies shall be five ($5) dollars, payable to 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation, 
and the fee shall accompany the application. 

Sec. 4. The American Federation of Labor 
shall refer all applications for certificates of 
affiliation from Local Unions or Federal 
Labor Unions from a vicinity where a char- 
tered Central Labor Union exists to that 
body for investigation and approval. 

Sec. 5. Certificates of affiliation shall not 
be granted by State Federations of Labor. 
That power is vested solely in the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor 
and the executive officers of National and 
International Unions affiliated therewith. 

Sec. 6. Fraternal delegates attending the 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor shall be entitled to all the rights of 
delegates from Central Bodies. 


ARTICLE XV.—GENERAL 
ING DEPARTMENTS OF THE 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


SecTion 1. For the greater development 
of the labor movement, departments sub- 
ordinate to the American Federation of 
Labor are to be established from time to 
time as in the judgment of the American 
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Federation of Labor, or of its Executive 
Council, may be deemed advisable. Each 


department is to manage and finance its 
own affairs. 

Sec. 2. To be entitled to representation 
in any department, organizations eligible to 
join it must first be and remain in affiliation 
to the American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 3. To be entitled to representation in 
local councils, or railway system federations 
of departments, local unions are required to 
be part of affiliated National or Interna- 
tional Unions affiliated to departments or 
directly affiliated to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Said Local Unions shall first 
be and remain in affiliation to Central Labor 
Unions chartered by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Sec. 4. The fundamental laws and pro- 
cedure of each department are to conform 
to, and be administered in the same manner 
as the laws and procedure governing the 
American Federation of Labor. No Depart- 


ment, Local Council or Railway System Fed- 
eration of same shall enact laws, rules, or 
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regulations in conflict with the laws and 
procedure of the American Federation of 
Labor, and in the event of change of laws 
and procedure of the latter, department, 
local councils, and railway system federa- 
tions are to change their laws and procedure 
to conform thereto. 

Sec. 5. Each department to be considered 
the official method of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for transacting the portion of 
its business indicated by the name of the 
department, in consequence of which affili- 
ated and eligible organizations should be 
part of their respective departments and 
should comply with their actions and deci- 
sions, subject to appeal therefrom to the 
Executive Council and the conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor. When an 
organization has interests in departments 
other than the one of its principal affilia- 
tion, in which it shall pay per capita tax 
upon its entire membership, it is to be repre- 
sented in and pay per capita tax to the 
other departments upon the number of mem- 
bers whose occupations come under such 
other departments, but this in no instance 
shall be less than 20 per cent of the mem- 
bership upon which it pays per capita tax 
to the American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 6. Departments of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are to have their headquar- 
ters located in the city of Washington, D. C., 
and if possible in the same building with the 
headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor, unless there are reasons to the con- 
trary satisfactory to the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

Spec. 7. Departments of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor shall hold their conventions 
immediately before or after the Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor and in 
the same city where the Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor is held, at 
which time and place their laws and pro- 
cedure shall be made to conform to the laws 
and procedure of the American Federation 
of Labor and to go into effect the first day 
of January immediately following, to con- 
form to the date when the laws and pro- 
cedure of the American Federation of Labor 
go into effect. For reasons of transporta- 
tion, expediency and the methods of repre- 
sentation the Railway, Metal Trades and 
Mining Departments may hold conventions 
at other dates and places, and in that event 
said departments shall authorize their execu- 
tive boards to have said departments’ laws 
conform to the preceding portion of this 
section. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Council of each 
Department shall consist of not more than 
nine members, including the executive offi- 
cer or officers, thereof. This not to apply to 
or interfere with the procedure on this sub- 
ject found to be essential in the Railway 
Department. 

Sec. 9. The officers of each department 
shall report to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor that the de- 
partment has conformed to the laws, pro- 
cedure and actions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as they affect each department. 

Sec. 10. In the Building Trades Depart- 
ment (on the basis of its law of 1913), or- 
ganizations having seven or more delegates, 
each such delegate shall on roll-call be en- 
titled to two votes. A roll-call shall be held 
upon the demand of one-fourth of all dele- 
gates whose credentials have been accepted 
-_ who have been seated in the Conven- 

ons. 
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Sec. 11. The officers of the various de- 
partments shall submit a quarterly report to 
the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor of the work done by their 
department, and its general conditions. 

Sec. 12. At all regular meetings of the 
Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor there shall be present, during 
some period of the Council meeting, the 
executive officer or officers of each depart- 
ment, to take up with the Council matters 
that may be of mutual interest. 


Sec. 13. A page of each issue of the Amer- 
ican Federationist to be available to and to 
be used by each department for official re- 
port or for publication of some subject iden- 
tified with the department, each department 
to designate its officer to submit the report. 

ARTICLE XVI.—AMENDMENTS 

This Constitution can be amended or 
altered only at a regular session of the Con- 
vention and to do so it shall require a two- 
thirds vote. 








UPON RESOLUTION, DULY MADE, SEC- 
ONDED AND PASSED, THE FOLLOWING 
RULES WERE ADOPTED BY THE EX- 
ECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR, PURSUANT 
TO THEIR CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHOR- 
ITY AS SET FORTH IN SECTION 8, OF 
ARTICLE 9. OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LA- 
BOR, IN SESSION IN WASHINGTON, 
D. C., MAY 5-20, 1936: 

“1. If any national or international union, 
chartered by the American Federation of 
Labor, violates any provision of the constitu- 
tion or laws of the American Federation of 
Labor, or any order of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor 
issued under and in pursuance of the con- 
stitution or laws of the American Federation 
of Labor, involving a breach of the contrac 
tual obligations assumed by said union in 
its charter from the American Federation 
of Labor, and if notice or charge of said 
breach of obligation or of violation of any 
of the provisions of the constitution or 
laws of the American Federation of Labor 
or of orders of the Executive Council issued 
thereunder and in pursuance thereof is filed 
with the Executive Council by any of its 
affiliated national or international unions, 
or by the Executive Council of its own 
motion, the national or international union 
so complained of or charged with wrong 
doing shall be notified by the President or 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor of such charges or 
notice of complaint if in the judgment of 
the Executive Council such charges or com- 
plaints warrant further consideration and 
action with direction to appear at a given 
date before the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor or a com- 
mittee of its members appointed by the 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor for that purpose, and then and there 
to submit such evidence it desires in refuta- 
tion of said charges or complaint. The 
Executive Council or a committee of its 
members appointed for that purpose shall 
also hear evidence in support of said charges 
or complaint. 

After said hearing——or if said 
faults in its appearance after notice and 
opportunity to be heard—the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor shall then in executive session deter- 
mine what step shall be taken, if the said 
union is held guilty of having breached its 
contractual obligations in its charter from 
the American Federation of Labor or laws 
of the American Federation of Labor or of 
orders of its Executive Council, issued there- 
under and in pursuance thereof. In the 
event the Executive Council finds said union 
guilty, the Executive Council may take any 
of the following steps: (a) Forgive said 
breach with or without conditions to be 
fulfilled by said union; (b) suspend said 
union from the American Federation of 
Labor and from enjoying the benefits from 
said membership for a definite or for an 
indefinite time; (c) penalize said union for 
said breach in any other way; or (d) if 
the actions of said union have been so 
relations between it and 
American Federation of Labor should 
revoke its charter, but only 


union de- 


serious that all 
the 
be severed, 
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upon instructions from or approved by a 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor passed by a two-thirds vote ordering 
or approving the revocation of said charter. 

2. State Federations of Labor chartered 
by the American Federation of Labor shall 


adopt their policies—legislative, political, 
civic and organizational—to the policies 
adopted by the Conventions of the Amer- 


ican Federation of Labor, and if any State 
Federation of Labor purposely deviates from 
the policies of the American Federation of 
Labor, or if any State Federation of Labor 
violates any of the laws or provisions of 
the Constitution of the American Federation 
of Labor or any order of its Executive Coun- 
cil pursuant thereto, such State Federation 
of Labor shall be dealt with by the Execu 
tive Council in the manner provided for in 
Rule 1, above, for dealing with national 
and international unions. 

3. The President of the American Federa 
tion of Labor, under authority vested in the 
Kxecutive Council of the American Federa 
tion of Labor, is hereby authorized to dis- 
cipline any Central Labor Union or any 
Federal or Local Labor Union and where 
the President of the American Federation 
of Labor in pursuance of this authority has 


disciplined any Central Labor Union, or 
Federal or Local Labor Union, and has 
suspended or expelled its officials, or has 


suspended its charter, an appeal may be 
taken by the aggrieved party to the Execu- 
tive Council, and if the said appeal pre- 
sents a prima facie case of error on the part 
of the President, the Executive Council may 
hear and determine the appeal. 

4. The Executive Council shall investi 
gate the affairs and audit the books of Fed 
eral and of Local Labor Unions periodically, 
and if said audit and investigation shows 
that said Federal or Local Labor Union has 
more members than it is paying a per capita 
tax on, the Executive Council shall take 
steps to collect in full the per capita tax 
due the American Federation of Labor.” 

Approved by 1936 Convention held in 
Tampa, Fla. (page 497 official proceedings). 
THE FOLLOWING RULE WAS ADOPTED 
AT A MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN FEDERA 


TION OF LABOR HELD AT THE COS- 
MOPOLITAN HOTEL, DENVER, COLO- 
RADO, OCTOBER 14, 1937: 

EXPENSES INCURRED IN RECOVERING PROP 


ERTY AND FUNDS ARE CHARGEABLE TO 

FUNDS OR PROPERTY RECOVERED. 

“Whenever a directly chartered trade or 
federal labor union or state or city central 
body affiliated with the American Federa 
tion of Labor secedes, or its charter is sus 


pended or revoked, and demand is made 
upon such organization or its officers to 


deliver to the President of the American 
Federation of Labor, or his.authorized rep 
resentative, the records, property and funds 
of such organization, and such demand is 
refused, then all expenses, of whatever na 
ture, incurred by the American Federation 
of Labor in recovering such records, prop 
erty and funds, shall be a lawful charge 
upon the property and funds involved, and 
on recovery thereof, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor shall reimburse itself from 
the property and funds recovered.” 
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First Day—Monday Morning Session 


Denver, Colorado, 
October 4, 1937. 


Pursuant to law, the 57th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor convened in the Municipal Audito- 
rium at 10:00 o’clock, Edward E. Goshen, 
chairman of the Convention Arrangements 
Committee, presiding. 

Preceding the opening of the conven- 
tion a band of union musicians presented 
a musical program. 

Mr. Walter Newell entertained with a 
song officially adopted by the California 
State Federation of Labor, the lyrics of 
which were written by Ben Ellison and the 
music by Harvey Brooks. The song is en- 
titled, “Work Along With the A. F. of L.” 

Chairman Goshen: Monsignor O’Ryan, of 
St. Leo’s Catholic Church, will give the 
invocation. 


MONSIGNOR WILLIAM O’RYAN 
St. Leo’s Catholic Church 


Almighty God, our friend and _ lover, 
we humbly ask for Thy wisdom and care 
in these very difficult times. The ways 
are dark, the days are dangerous. We 
ask for Thy comfor and Thy help and 
Thy wisdom. We humbly acknowledge 
that we are little deserving Thy favor. 
Thou didst make us all equal, brothers 
ana Thy children, and we have scorned 
and heaped contumelies upon our brethren 
in every age. Thou didst give us a rich 
heritage in this world, and we have al- 
lowed millions in every time of our 
brothers to live and die in neglect and 
hunger. 

Thou didst send us the Prince of Peace, 


and we have reddened the earth with blood. 


Thou didst require justice, and lo, most 


of our brothers in every age died in in- 
justice. We are poor and blind and 
miserable. 

Enrich us with Thy wisdom, give us 
light. Comfort us in heart and will with 
Thy strength. Guide this conference into 
ways of uprighteousness in the larger 
measure for all people of justice, justice, 
justice! Guide us in our days into the 
ways of peace together. 

Our Father who art in Heaven, hallowed 
be Thy name. Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in Heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread and for- 
give us our trespasses as we forgive those 
that trespass against us, and lead us not 
into temptation but deliver us from evil. 
Amen. 


Chairman Goshen: In introducing our 
first speaker I am reminded of James 
Madison, who in his early ambitions taught 
journalism, but later became a statesman. 
My first acquaintance with the Governor 
of Colorado was when he actually worked 
for a few paltry dollars. This was when 
he aspired to be a journalist, and when } 
say work I mean it was work, because the 
only key on the typewriter that he was 
sure of was the space bar. He has now 
graduated to the position of Governor of 
our great state, and it is my honor and 
privilege to present Teller Ammons, Gover- 
nor of Colorado. 


HONORABLE TELLER AMMONS 
(Governor of Colorado) 


Mr. Goshen, President Green, and dele- 
gates to this convention—I deem it an 
honor to the state of Colorado and con- 
sider it such to have you assemble here 
in convention today. I understand this is 
the fourth convention that the American 
Federation of Labor has honored Colorado 











with, the first one being in 1804. We be- 
lieve in organized labor in Colorado. 

It is unnecessary to point out to you, 
who do the world’s work, the tremendous 
achievements of organized labor in the 
past decades. It has enabled the laboring 
people through organized effort to place 
themselves on a parity with the forces of 
organized capital. Organized labor has 
brought about living wages and decent 
working conditions. Sane, but determined 
leadership has resulted in a never ending 
progress toward social and economic con- 
ditions between those who provide the 
plans and the capital and those who carry 
the plans into execution and bring profit 
to the capital invested. 

You had the vision to see and the 
courage to believe that the oppression of 
former years is not an essential element 
in the relationships between capital and 
labor today. 

I hope that the duties of this convention 
will not be such that you will not have 
the time to visit the beautiful parts of our 


state. I assure you of a hearty welcome 
for the delegates, members, and_ their 


families in every section of Colorado. 

Chairman Goshen: Thank you, Governor 
Ammons. 

In introducing the Mayor of the City of 
Denver, I present to you a man who has 
at all times championed labor’s cause. He 
has never hesitated to make known his 
stand for the worker, and I believe he 
ean truthfully say to you that his out- 
ward stand for organized labor has at 
no time been embarrassing to his adminis- 
tration. It is a privilege and a pleasure to 
present Benjamin F. Stapleton, Mayor of 
the City and County of Denver. 


HON. BENJ. F. STAPLETON 
(Mayor of the City and County of Denver) 


Mr. Goshen, President Green, Monsignor 
O’Ryan, officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor delegates and guests—It is 
indeed a pleasure for me to be present 
this morning and as mayor, on behalf of 
the citizens of this city, welcome you to 
our midst. It is needless for me to try 
to make a speech to you on what your 
responsibilities are or the obstacles that 
you will have to contend with, because I 
am sure there are none of you who does 
not realize the responsibilities of this 
meeting 

We are pleased, as I say, to have you 
hold your meeting here. We want you to 
feel that you are at home. You have been 
deluged with literature telling you of the 
beauty of the Rocky Mountains and of 
Denver and all of that, and we hope you 
will take the opportunity to see some of 
these things. 

But best of all we feel are our peo- 
ple, and we hope you will have the op- 
portunity to get acquainted in these two 
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weeks with some of our people. 


‘ We hope 
you will get acquainted with some of our 


business men, the operators of some of 


our industries. We hope you will get 
acquainted with everybody. 

We have been getting along very nicely 
with organized labor for about ten years 
and we hope to continue for a while. I 
assure you if there is anything the city 
administration can do in the next two 
weeks to make your stay pleasant, all you 
have to do is to call on us. Good luck to 
you! I wish you success. 

Chairman Goshen: Labor is always hope- 
ful of a better understanding between 
employer and employee, or what is com- 
monly termed capital and labor. We feel 
it is only proper on such occasions as 
these to ask capital to participate in our 
program. 

It is a pleasure for me to introduce the 
Executive Secretary of the Denver Chamber 
of Commerce, Mr. George E. Collison. 


GEORGE E. COLLISON 
(Executive Secretary of the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce) 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, your 


Honor the Mayor, your Bxcellency the 
Governor, ladies and gentlemen of the 


convention—The President of the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce regrets very much 


that he could not personally present to 
you this morning these greetings from 
the organization. Our President’ this 


morning finds himself in a jam involving 
the court. You understand I am speaking 
of the president of the Denver Chamber 
of Commerce. Anyway, I am _ sure that 
he would much prefer to be where I am 
at this moment, facing a great convention, 
than to be where he is facing a judge of 
the District Court. Whether he is a 
prisoner at the bar, or an advocate for the 
prisoner I am unable to say. 

Our president is a man who stands 
about six feet two, and fore and aft he 
would measure about three feet, so you 
can understand what a perfect substitute 
he has selected. I am sure he regrets that 
also. 

This morning I am here simply as a 
symbol, and if you will consult a dic- 
tionary you will find that the word 
“symbol” is defined as an abbreviation 
used to represent something. 

Denver and Seattle both claim the dis- 
tinction of being the youngest cities in 
the United States. Whether Denver is 
right or wrong, the fact remains that in 
the period of a single lifetime it has 
grown from nothing to its present propor- 
tions. In one sense it is a synthetic city— 
it is a synthetic city in the sense that the 
dominant factor in Denver’s growth has 
been group enterprise as distinguished 
from private enterprise. Group enterprise 
created the opportunity upon which private 
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enterprise could capitalize, and it is a 
matter that gives all gratification, that 
in the building of Denver there hag al- 
ways been cooperation between the city 
administration, the business element and 
the labor ‘ganizations. 

The Denver Chamber of Commerce wel- 
comes you to this city. It wishes for 
you the highest degree of success and 
mutual satisfaction in , our deliberations. 
Remember this, if you get into any kind 
of a jam, if you run into any problem 
you can’t solve, if you find any difficulty 
facing you, do as you have always done, 
both locally and nationally—simply send 
for the Chamber of Commerce. 

Chairman Goshen: Our soldier veterans 
and labor have so many things in com- 
mon that we welcome the opportunity 
of having a representative of the veter- 
ans participate in these ceremonies. I 
present to you Mr. Albert Westfall, 
President of the United Veterans Council 
of Denver. 


MR. ALBERT WESTFALL 
(President, United Veterans Council of 
Denver) 

Mr. Chairman, Your Excellency the Gov- 
ernor, Your Honor the Mayor, and friends 
of labor—It is a pleasure that the vet- 
erans of Denver have been called upon 
to welcome you to Denver in this con- 
vention. Our Council, you may wish to 
know, is a United Veterans Council com- 
posed of those venerable and _ respected 
old gentlemen, who, through four long 
years, struggled for the life of the Re- 
public and for the freedom of the slaves, 
carried on in civic enterprise for the 
younger veterans. They carried on with 
those gentlemen, who, with Sampson and 
with Schley and with Dewey were at 
Manila Bay. They carry on with the 
men who fought in line in the Spanish 
American War with Theodore Roosevelt. 
They carry on with the newer and the 
younger veterans who are becoming older 
and growing into middle age, the veter- 
ans of the World War who are repre- 
sented by the American Legion, the Dis- 
abled Veterans of the World War, and 

the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

We unite in welcoming you, because 
after all we have a great many things in 
common,—we have those things in com- 
mon which are for the good of the 
masses and which are for living enter- 
prises, and when things don’t go right, 
when things appear to be wrong for the 
masses and for our civic organizations we 
have from the Civil War up to the present 
time aligned in battle formation and 
have gone down the line for those things 
which we thought were right. 

Friends of labor, that is what you are 
here for. You are here to thresh out the 
various problems that have arisen. We 
of the Veterans’ Council wish you God- 
speed in your efforts. We wish you a 


wonderful convention. We wish you suc- 
cess in your achievements. And for the 
veterans of Denver I thank you and wish 
you welcome. 

Chairman Goshen: An institution that 
all labor can point to with pride is situ- 
ated 75 miles from Denver. For a few 
words of greeting from the Superintendent 
of the Union Printers’ Home I present 
James McCoy. 


MK. JAMES McCOY 
(Superintendent, Union Printers’ Home) 


Mr. Chairman, honored guests and dele- 
gates—I consider it a high honor and a 
privilege to have this opportunity to add 
a few words of greeting and welcome to 
you delegates and visitors to this con- 
vention. Governor Ammons said some- 
thing about your finding a welcome in 
Colorado. Well, Denver will carry it out 
and give you the best they have. You 
haven't seen Colorado just because you 
came to Denver. Colorado Springs, which 
is 72 miles south of Denver has two very 
important and nationally known monu- 
ments. One of them is Pike’s Peak. 
You have heard of that. The other is the 
Union Printers’ Home. Both of them are 
famous, and they are rightly famous. 

We would like to have you delegates 
and visitors come down to Colorado 
Springs. There you will find a mile east 
of the town on a hill, what we like to 
term Labor’s greatest monument. There 
you will see the Union Printers’ Home in 
all its glory. We have many prominent 
visitors, from the ranks of professional 
men and men high in the nation’s affairs. 
We are honored often by the presence of 
the Governor and the Mayor of Denver 
and other prominent people, and we would 
like to have you folks come down and 
let us show you the honors. 

We hope you have a_ successful con- 
vention. 

Chairman Goshen: No convention would 
be a success without the ladies, and at 
this time Il want to express the ap- 
preciation of the Local Arrangements 
Committee for the whole-hearted support 
and cooperation given by the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the city of Denver. I am 
sure the delegates will be pleased to 
meet the president of the Joint Council 
of the Women’s Auxiliaries of Denver, 
Mrs. Joe Pruss. 


MRS. JOE PRUSS 


(President, Joint Council of Women’s 
Auxiliaries) 


Mr. Chairman, President Green, Gover- 
nor Ammons, Mayor Stapleton, other dele- 
gates and friends—It gives me _ great 
pleasure to have a part in welcoming 
this 57th Annual Convention of the Am- 











erican Federation of Labor to our city, 
in behalf of the Denver Joint Council of 
Women’s Auxiliaries. 

We have seventeen affiliated trade union 
auxiliaries represented, and at this time 
J} take the opportunity to urge the mem- 
bers of this group to see to it that there 
is an auxiliary to their local formed, and 
that their wives, mothers and _ sisters 
helong 

Taking the words from our anthem, our 
theme song: 

“For when our power is joined together 
a story soon we'll tell, 

Of the good, good way that labor’s wom- 
en learned to serve the A. F. of L.” 

On behalf of the Denver Joint Council 
of Women's Auxiliaries it is my pleasure 
and privilege to present this token to you, 
President Green, to show our esteem for 
you. 

(Mrs. Pruss- presented to _ President 
Green a beautiful basket of fall flowers.) 


Chairman Goshen: Our next speaker 
is not so large in stature, but I assure 
you that he is all wool and a yard wide. 
This gentleman was a bit hesitant in 
appearing before this convention, giving 
the excuse that he did not know what to 
say. After some _ persuasion he said, 
“Well, what shall I talk about?” I re- 
plied, “About an hour and a half.” It 
is my pleasure to present James A. 
Brownlow, Vice-President of the Colo- 
rado State Federation of Labor. 


MR. JAMES A. BROWNLOW 
(Vice-President, Colorado State Federa- 
tion of Labor) 


Mr. Chairman, Mayor Stapleton, Presi- 
dent Green, officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, delegates and friends— 
You may rest assured that Chairman 
Goshen, in saying that I was going to 
speak to you for an hour and a half, just 
missed it by an hour and twenty-nine 
minutes 

It is quite singular that the American 
Federation of Labor has seen fit to 
choose the Centennial State of our nation 
for its 57th convention. It comes at an 
appropriate time. No state in the Union 
of the age of the State of Colorado, which 
became a part of the Union in 1876, has 
had a more turbulent history as far as 
labor is concerned than this same state. 
The progress of Colorado is interwoven 
with the success and progress of the 
American labor movement. Triumphs 
and trials have been our share. The pio- 
neering spirit that has made such states as 
Colorado possible is the same spirit that 
has made the labor movement not only 
in the United States and other countries 
a success, but also here in this city. 

Starting in 1901 and down through 1905 
we had strike after strike. Many, many 
men died, you might say, that the labor 
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movement might prosper. Pollowing that 
we had that situation at Ludlow, with 
which each and every member of or- 
ganized labor is familiar, where many 
more members of the organized labor 
movement, their wives and their children 
gave up their lives that the labor move- 
ment might progress. Following that 
we had the strikes in Pueblo of the steel 
companies, then the building trades 
strikes. But out of all that this state is 
going forward to a clearer conception of 
what the labor movement means. of its 
tremendous value to the state itself and 
to its citizens—and we are progressing 
as an American Federation of Labor or 
ganization. 

Delegates and friends, we welcome you 
here. We know that your meetings are 
going to be a success. We know that the 
American Federation of Labor is going 
to carry on and we know it. too. is go 
ing to be a success. 

I thank you 

Chairman Goshen: The Denver  build- 
ing trades have been a very potent fac- 
tor in the development of the labor 
movement of Denver, and it is my pleas- 
ure now to introduce to you William T. 
Webb, President of the Denver Building 
and Construction Trades Council. 


MR. WILLIAM T. WEBB 
(President, Denver Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council) 

Mr. Chairman, President Green, dis- 
tinguished guests, delegates and _ visitors 
to this 57th Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor—This is 
the fourth time in the past forty years 
that this Federation has brought this 
great Congress of labor to the city of 
Denver and the State of Colorado. On 
behalf of the Denver Building Trades and 
Construction Council I bid vou weleome 

to our city and our state. 

May your deliberations be of  benelit 
to the higher organized or movement. 
We wish you a suceessful convention, 
and may your stay with us be enjoy- 
able. Any time this convention § takes 
any action the Denver Building Trades 
and Construction Council will always 
follow the mandates of this Federation. 

Chairman Goshen: The Denver Trades 
and Labor Assembly has been organized 
in the city of Denver since 1882. In the 
ih} years of its existence we have seen 
labor gradually grow. ‘True, there have 
been some reverses, but had not the 
fundamentals of organized labor been 
sound we feel sure that we would not 
have had the largest Trades and Labor 
Assembly in the history of Denver. 

The presidency of this body has been 
handed down from one organization to 
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another over these 55 years. At the 
present time the organization is headed 
by a worker from Uncle Sam’s forces, 2 
tuember of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, Mr. Hugh Osborne, 
resident of the Denver Trades and 
Gabor Assembly 


MR. HUGH OSBORNE 
(President, Denver Trades and Labor 
Assembly) 


Mr. Chairman, President Green, hon- 
ored guests, delegates and visitors to the 
oith Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor—It is with great 
pride that I have the honor as a repre- 
sentative of the Denver Trades and Labor 
Assembly to bid you welcome to this 
convention. Our committees have worked 
earnestly in the hope that this conven- 
tion would be a successful one, and that 
your stay in Denver during the conven- 
tion would be a memorable one. 

The committees have arranged by way 
of diversion different entertainments in 
the hope that you would all partake of 
these entertainments and enjoy your 
visit in Denver. On behalf of the Denver 
Trades and Labor Assembly we hope 
and wish that your convention will be a 
uccessful on 

Chairman Goshen: We have now 
reached the end of our list of guest 
speakers. I feel sure the delegates are 
anxious to get into the real work of the 
convention. I assure you it is not my 
intention to burden you with a long 
speech. There have been many rumors 
of all the fireworks that will be ex- 
pioded during the two weeks of this 
convention, and I have been asked by the 
chief of police to warn you that the 
eity fathers have just passed an ordi- 
nance prohibiting the use of fireworks 
within the city limits. 

In making preparations for this open- 
ing we found a member of the locas 
tirotherhood of Carpenters eager to have 
an individual part. They have supplied 
ne with a gavel bearing the union label. 

l'resident Green, in presenting to you 
this gavel, which is the handiwork of 
union craftsmen, I do so with the thought 
that it will be the emblem of your au- 
thority to preside over the issues of this 
corvention. It is also our belief that 
you will wield it in a manner that will 
bring credit to you and honor to the 
millicns of wage earners this Federation 
represents. 


Piease accept our most fervent prayer 
that this convention will inaugurate 
such policies that will end all inter- 
necine strife among those who toil and 
lead labor to greater heights. Presi- 
dent Green. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM GREEN 


Mr. Chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements, your Excellency, Gover- 
nor Ammons, your Honor, Mayor Staple- 
ton, Monsignor O’Ryan, representatives 
of the organized labor movement of this 
state of Colorado and of the city of 
Denver, my distinguished colleagues of 
the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, officers and dele- 
gates, visitors and friends in attendance 
at this convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor—I welcome you all in 
the name and in behalf of the great 
organized labor movement of the United 
States and Canada. I thank these dis- 
tinguished representatives who so cor- 
dially welcomed us this morning for 
their words of greeting and of hearty 
welcome. I know I express to them 
your deep appreciation of all they said, 
of the sincere way in which they said it, 
and in the opportunity of us being per- 
mitted to be here and listen to their 
charming words of welcome. We shall, 
I know, enjoy our stay in this city. 
We shall enjoy the hospitality of the 
people of the state and of the city. We 
are indeed happy in that we are priv- 
ileged to carry on our deliberations in 
such a friendly atmosphere. I know we 
shall go from here at the close of our 
convention back to our homes, to our 
loved ones and to our cities and to our 
communities carrying with us most de- 
lightful memories of a pleasant visit spent 
in the city of Denver. 


We assemble I know, this morning, 
conscious of our responsibility. You 
traveled here from all sections of the 
country. You came from the cities, the 
states and the communities which make 
up our great Republic. There never 
ean assemble in any city in the United 
States a more representative body than 
is assembled in this auditorium this 
morning. And because of events which 











have transpired and are daily transpir- 
ing, we approach the consideration of 
our common problems and we partici- 


pate in the deliberations of this great 
congress of labor with a deep sense of 
our personal responsibility. But, true 
to the traditional policies pursued by the 
American Federation of Labor, this great 
57th Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor will not be found 
wanting. It will measure up and main- 
tain the high standards set by the 56 
preceding conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor. Rugged, courageous 
men, unafraid, we will meet our common 
problems ably, and here in this open 
forum of debate we will settle our ques- 
tions in an orderly way, and whatever 
differences of opinion may exist, when 
debate is closed and the end of the chap- 
ter is reached and we march back to our 
homes we will go out a united body, de- 
termined to meet our common foe. 


We shall emphasize in this convention, 
as we have in every other convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, the 
importance of democratic precedure and 
democratic control. I invite the public 
here to attend the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, to be 
present at all of its sessions if you can, 
and here you will see an exhibition of 
democracy in action. And because as 
American citizens first and as solid, loyal, 
devoted trade unionists second, we _ be- 
lieve in democracy, or democratic form 
of government, our democratic institu 
tions, the rule of the people and the will 
of the majority, and because we believe 
in those things we will never, never sur- 
render to a minority. 

The American people owe much dur- 
ing these days to the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, and when they under- 
stand the real issue involved in the 
conflict which has so seriously caused 
a division in the house of labor, they 
will more and more appreciate the 
great service which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is rendering toward 
our republic and toward the preserva- 
tion of democracy and democratic pro- 
cedure. 


We are not influenced by material- 
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ism. We cannot be influenced by ma- 
terialistic considerations. Because we 
cannot and will not, it is our determi- 
nation to fight and struggle, to fight 
on and on for the preservation of 
those eternal, intangible principles of 
democracy, freedom and liberty. 


May I announce to you now that the 
real issue in the conflict which has 
divided the ranks of labor and which 
has attracted the attention of the peo- 
ple everywhere is one clearcut issue, 
that of democratic procedure and dem- 
ocratic control. Those who seek to 
justify their actions in the creation of 
a dual, rival movement to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor cannot and 
will not be permitted to obscure that 
issue. They may say it is something 
else and they may, through saying it 
is something else, attempt to appeal 
to the passions and the feelings of the 
workers. But the facts are facts, and 
they are stubborn things and cannot 
be destroyed. The facts are _ these, 
that those who set up a rival, dual 
movement to this great organization 
of labor are those who were fairly and 
honestly defeated in a convention of 
the American Federation of Labor two 
years ago. Because this issue must be 
kept clear and understandable I must 
refer to that incident. 

Only two short years ago the great 
American Federation of Labor met in 
a convention where we were united 
and when we were united on a strong, 
unified and solidified basis. The rep- 
resentatives of all organizations char- 
tered by the American Federation of 
Labor participated in that convention. 
It was indeed a congress of labor, and 
in democratic fashion, administrative 
and organization policies were sub- 
mitted for consideration and determi- 
nation. That has been the historic 
policy of our movement. Jts members 
demand that the American Federation 
of Labor be kept close to the rank and 
file, and for that reason they demand 
that we meet not in lifelong inter- 
vals, but every year, annually, so that 
in accordance with the changing mod- 
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ern conditions the will of the rank 
and file may be properly registered in 
the administrative and organization 
policies of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

During the two weeks we met in the 
convention at Atlantic City two years 
ago we dealt with every problem that 
was submitted. Every delegate in that 
convention was clothed with authority 
to submit any question for considera- 
tion, debate and determination. It was 
truly democratic, governed by parlia- 
mentary procedure and orderly proc- 
esses. We threshed out every question. 
It is inconceivable that a great body 
coming from all sections of the country, 
such as the representatives of labor 
who participate in annual conventions, 
would be of one mind. There are dif- 
ferences of opinion, as there are in all 
democratic bodies and as there has 
been in every convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Those differ- 
ences of opinion were registered. Men 
entered into the discussions of the 
questions, and I know I can say that 
no convention ever meets where ques- 
tions are more carefully considered 
than in conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

There was majority and minority 
representation on _ practically every 
question. The majority of the dele- 
gates believed one way and a minority 
believed another. You find that in all 
organizations, even in the _ family. 
When the vote was taken honestly and 
aboveboard and in accordance with 
parliamentary procedure, the majority 
registered its will and the minority 
did likewise. 


Well, my friends, we always declared 
when a vote was taken that the ques- 
tion has been determined by a major- 
ity vote and it is so ordered, And 
the delegates in the convention, self- 
disciplined, believed in democratic rule 
and democratic procedure, and ac- 
cepted the decision of the majority as 
determining the question at issue. 
Well, there came one question before 
this great congress of labor two years 


ago upon which a majority and a 
minority report was submitted by the 
convention committee which handled 
the question. And the widest opportu- 
nity was given for discussion and de- 
bate, and there in the crucible of de- 
bate the question was determinel. I 
know I can say without fear of con- 
tradiction that no one could claim he 
or she was denied a right to enter 
into a discussion of the question. And 
when the vote was taken, by a major- 
ity of 2 to 1, the question was deter- 
mined. Was that not decisive? It is not 
by a mere majority of one or two or 
tive or ten, but a registered majority 
of 2 to 1. 


For 56 years a vote of that kind 
would have settled the question. For 
more than half a century we had ac- 
cepted the majority decision of the 
great convention. What happened then 
to change that policy of more than 
half a century? The minority who 
participated in the convention and 
who, through their participation in the 
convention, indicated their willingness 
to dispose of the question in demo- 
cratic fashion, refused, my friends, to 
abide by the will of the majority, and 
that is the reason why there is a dual 
movement in the labor organization 
today, and it is for no other reason 
under the sun. 

Following the adjournment of the 
convention this minority group formed 
an organization called the Committee 
for Industrial Organization. And when 
it was formed it was publicly an- 
nounced by the spokesmen of this new 
movement that it was formed for the 
purpose of putting a minority report 
on the Atlantic City convention into 
effect. A new procedure was an- 
nounced, a complete reformation and 
change. Now it was to be the rule of 
the minority. And so the Committee 
for Industrial Organization was formed 
and set up with its spokesman, its 
self-assumed representatives, and it 
has been functioning ever since. 

Now, let me ask you, is there any 
democratic body in America that would 











yield to minority rule? I ask the rep- 
resentatives of the church, would you 
permit a minority to formulate the 
policies of a great religious organiza- 
tion? I ask the mayor of this city if 
it is not the rule that when an elec- 
tion is held the candidate elected by a 
majority vote is the officer elected? I 
ask all organizations that are formed 
and functioning as deliberate bodies 
if they are governed by a minority or 
by a majority rule. 

Well, that is what the American 
Federation of Labor is fighting for, 
the preservation of democracy, of the 
will of the majority when legally and 
rightfully recorded, the expression of 
the rank and file through their duly 
chosen representatives in orderly fash- 


ion and in a deliberate way. 
There is the issue. They say it is 
something else. I say it is nothing 


else. Organization policies have been 
adopted by the American Federation 
of Labor, and when they are adopted 
We apply them in the broadest and 
most comprehensive way. It is mighty 
significant that the one great organi- 
zation chartered by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which is the leader 
in the formation of this dual move- 
ment, is an industrial organization 
chartered by the American Federation 
of Labor more than 40 years ago. 
And most of the other organizations 
associated with that organization were 
given the same broad grant of juris- 
diction, not by a dual movement, but 
by the great parent body, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. In the indus- 
tries where they complained little or- 
ganization had been carried on the 
American Federation of Labor pio- 
neered, organized them, set up national 
charters giving them jurisdiction upon 
a broad and comprehensive basis. That 
wipes out the claim that some other 
question was at the basis of this with- 
drawal and this division. Another sig- 
nificant feature of it is this, that the 
leader in the establishment of this 
dual movement represented an organi- 
zation that has been plagued by dual 
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movements more than any other or- 
ganization affiliated with the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor, and it is 
strange indeed that in setting up this 
dual movement the leader of this or- 
ganization most plagued by dualism 
called upon those who had led the dual 
movement in his own union to come 
and serve him in an official capacity. 


Now, my friends, this is the issue. 
There would be no division in the 
ranks of labor if no Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization had been set up. 
The American Federation of Labor is 
going along and was going along as 
it ever had been. We welcomed the 
representatives of organizations to full 
affiliation and participation in the 
affairs of the American Federation of 
Labor. We have never asked one of 
them to surrender an opinion upon 
trade union philosophy as a condition 
precedent to affiliation with our great 
body. We ask them to come into the 
open forum of debate with their opin- 
ions, their suggestions and their rec- 
ommendations, and we say to them, 
“If you can win a majority of the 
delegates to your point of view, amen, 
all right, but you must do it in demo- 
cratic, orderly fashion and not in ac- 
cordance with minority rule or the 
rule of the jungle.” With patience we 
have pleaded with the representatives 
of these organizations to disso!ve their 
dual movement and return. The door 
has been held open for two years. 
When the movement was first formed, 
as your representative, I appealed to 
the representatives of this dual move- 
ment to desist. I asked them this ques- 
tion: Can’t you see what it will lead 
to? I begged therm, in the interests of 
labor, to refrain and to dissolve the 
movement, to come back home and 
take their place in the family, and at 
the next convention to come in with 
their proposals and submit them for 
determination. 


My distinguished colleagues of the 
Executive Council created a commit- 
tee clothed with authority to meet 
with a committee from this dual unton 
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four tue purpose or sitting around the 
table and in man fashion and in ac- 
cordance with democratic procedure, 
proceed to deal with the problem and 
if possible find a basis of accommoda- 
tion. 


[ say to you, my friends, that for 
two years this committee has stood 
waiting patiently, begging, entreating, 
asking these men to come and meet 
with us, discuss the question, and let 
us settle it. Every request that has 
been made was refused. Even the re- 
quest to come and meet with the Coun- 
cil for the purpose of defending them- 
selves against charges that were filed 
was refused. Nothing but refusals— 
it seems that the only word that stood 
out in their vocabulary was “No, no, 


no!" 


Well, how long do you think a great 
body such as ours can wait? How long 
shall we receive the answer “No”? 
How long shall we be patient and long 
suffering? We think we have demon- 
strated to the American people that 
we have shown an unusual degree of 
patience, self-restraint and long suf- 
fering during a period of two years. 
But if I now measure the temper of 
the representatives of labor and the 
membership of organized labor. if I 
can adequately appraise it, it is my 
opinion that the end has been reached. 
Our patient, long-suffering, hopeful 
group of organized workers and their 
representatives will now change from 
a position of watchful waiting and 
earnest appeal to the greatest fighting 
machine that was ever created within 
the ranks of labor. The clock has 
struck. The hour is here. You are 
here to make the decision. Having 
appealed to them for two years to 
come back, you are now going to say 
that appeal will no longer be made. 
And this convention, in my judgment, 
particularly if it follows the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council, 
will order your Board of Directors to 
revoke the charters of these interna- 
tional unions who set up this dual or- 
ganization. And when you give your 


chosen representatives those orders I 
can assure you upon my sacred word 
of honor that your instructions will be 
carried out. 


The division and hatred and the dis- 
cord which we predicted took place. 
You were always taught, as I was 
taught, that the chief asset of labor 
was solidarity and unity and co-oper- 
ation. United we stand anywhere, any 
place, and what we have been trying 
to do all these 57 years of existence 
was to unite and crystallize our move- 
ment, solidify it, make it a _ united, 
fighting organization, with every man 
and woman who is fighting to raise 
their standards of life and living here 
standing together shoulder to shculder. 


Were you ever taught any other phi- 
losophy in your local meetings, in your 
discussions with each other? Our 
whole effort has been concentrated to- 
ward the development of unity and 
solidarity. All right, if that is the 
teaching, then what must you think 
of those who were taught at the feet 
of the great teacher, Gompers, when 
they lead a dual movement, which they 
knew would rip and tear our move- 
ment apart? What do you think of 
any man who would lend himself to a 
movement that would destroy our 
chief asset? Were you ever taught to 
regard him as loyal? I could suffer 
myself, yes, any kind of suffering for 
my movement, but 1 would never do a 
single thing, I care not what it might 
be, to realize an ambition that would 
injure my movement. 


We were told in the beginning that 
it was not the purpose of the C. IL. O. to 
interfere with the jurisdiction of any 
union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor; we were told that 
they would confine themselves to or- 
ganizing the unorganized into the 
American Federation of Labor. They 
said, “It is not our purpose to hurt 
you. It is not our purpose to invade 
your jurisdiction. It is not our pur- 
pose to interfere with any union 
formed by the American Federation of 
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Labor. It is our purpose to educate 


and organize the unorganized” 


They must have underestimated our 
intelligence, for we knew better and 
we told them better. And what we 
told them became true. Instead of di- 
recting their efforts toward organiz- 
ing the unorganized, as they said in 


the beginning, they have devoted their 
efforts to raiding the bona fide unions 
in an attempt to confiscate and take 
away the funds that had been created 
by American Federation of Labor 
unions. They have fostered, financed 
and supported unions, causing fights 
and loss of life. They have ripped 
and torn asunder our movement in 
many places. They have divided 
who were friends for years and have 
made them bitter enemies. They have 
divided families. The battlefields have 
been the states of Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, every state in the Union where 
they attempted to capture our subor- 
dinate Federations of Labor and make 
out of them C. I. O. agencies. They have 
issued charters to organized workers 
affiliated with the Ameri- 
Federation and as a re- 
sult of that destructive, ripping, tear- 
ing process we have men at each oth- 
throats on the Pacifie coast and 
elsewhere, fighting each other just 
like animals did in the days of the 
jungle, and as the primitive men 
fought each in those days. 


men 


who 
can 


were 
of Labor, 


ers’ 


other 


The Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization issued an international 
charter to men who members of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, located on the 
Pacific coast. They were already 
ganized into the American Federation 
of Labor; they were not non-union. 
We organized them, spent our money 
to organize them and through our mis- 
sionaries brought them in. We secured 
freedom for them, higher wages and 
improved conditions of employment, 
but in a subtle, insidious way those 
members of the dual group moved 
among them, influenced them, and ap- 


were 


or- 
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pealed to them to apply for a charter, 
and then they issued the charter, 
splitting, tearing open a bona fide 
union chartered by the American Fed- 
eration And the tragic fea- 
ture of it is that the name of the 
president of an organization affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor 
is attached to this splitting charter as 
secretary of the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization. 


of Labor. 


There is insult added to injury in 
that case, when you take this fact into 
consideration, that this splendid or- 
ganization, the United Brotherhood of 


Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
numbering over 300,000, owns its own 
printing plant, publishes its journal, 


prints it in its own printing plant, en- 
gages in printing and employs print- 
ers to do the work, union printers 
under a union scale, and yet we find 
the president of the printers’ organi- 
zation attempting to inflict a deadly 
blow upon that splendid organization. 


there in that? We 
invade the jurisdic- 
We do not intend to 


What “nots” is 
do not intend to 
tion of any union. 


interfere with organized workers. I 
repeat what I said at Cincinnati, that 
those “nots” sound like hollow mock- 
ery. 


Well, let me serve notice upon those 
who participated in the issuance of 
that charter to those men on the 
Pacific coast who have been organized 
into the Carpenters’ Union, an organi- 
zation affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, that you are not 
going to get away with it. We are 
going to defeat you on the Pacific 
coast no matter what the cost may be. 
We are going to establish the suprem- 
acy of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America in 
the field of its legal jurisdiction. 


I could tell you much more. [ know 
you are listening with an expression 
of absorbing interest, but time forbids. 
Many other facts and much other in- 
formation will be brought out for your 
consideration during the deliberations 


XUM 
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of this convention. The destroying, de- 
structive, ripping policy of this dual 
movement will be made clear to you 
and to the public, so that working 
men throughout the nation may make 
their own choice, their own determina- 
tion. Those who believe in the demo- 
cratic procedure and policy of the 
American Federation of Labor may 
come with us, but those who believe in 
autocratic control and dualism and the 
dictation of a minority can go with 
the other group if they want to do so. 


I repeat again that the responsibil- 
ity for this division in the house of 
labor rests with those who formed this 
dual movement. We disavow any re- 
sponsibility whatsoever. Our conscience 
is clear. We have pleaded, we have 
begged, we have entreated with those 
who represented the other movement 
to come back. What more can we do? 
We did not set up that movement, we 
had nothing to do with it, and there 
would be no division in the house of 
labor if another movement had not 
been set up. 


Secondly, the division in the house 
of labor must rest absolutely upon the 
shoulders of those who divided it 
through the setting up of a dual move- 
ment. There would have been no 
Civil War in the United States if there 
had been no secessions and if a dual 
government had not been set up. We 
would not have been required to en- 
gage in a warfare for four years if 
majority rule had governed in the 
United States. You can search the 
pages of history and you will find that 
in most every instance where a minor- 
ity has attempted to impose its will 
upon the majority, eventually that 
minority has lost and the will of the 
majority becomes the supreme law of 
the organization or of the land. 


And so it will be with the American 
Federation of Labor. It stands as a 
part of the institutional life of the 
nation. It cannot be considered sepa- 
rate and apart from it. Its value to 
the economic and social life of the 


nation is now being better understood. 


I think many of our enemies are now 
beginning to understand by compari- 
son, if you please, the value of the 
economic philosophy of the American 
Federation of Labor. We are now able 
to appraise public opinion, which has 
changed, and we believe that public 
opinion in America is being crystallized 
in support of the American Federation 
of Labor. I say to you, my friends, 
there is no force more powerful in the 
public life of the nation than public 
opinion, and he who tries to run con- 
trary to public opinion, properly 
crystallized, is bound to lose in the end. 


Just a few words more. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is moving for- 
ward, making rapid strides in spite of 
the opposition we encounter from pro- 
fessing friends as well as open foes. 
We have added to our membership al- 
most a million members during the 
past year. The reports of the Execu- 
tive Council show that those million 
new members are dues-paying mem- 
bers. The membership of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor as reported is 
made up of dues-paying men, men who 
show by concrete evidence that they 
believe in the philosophy of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. We have no 
fictitious membership, none that we 
claim we have that we cannot prove. 
Our records are open to the public. 
Here they are. 


Furthermore, our movement is con- 
trolled from the bottom up, and not 
from the top down. This is not a one- 
man organization, issuing orders and 
edicts, appointing men to rule over 
other men, making his own decisions, 
consulting with nobody, governed by 
no executive council or by no law or 
convention or any expressed will of a 
democratic majority. 


There is the difference—a_ great, 
democratic institution governed by 
law, its executive officers subject to 
the will of the Executive Council dur- 
ing the interim between conventions, 
and in conventions decisions made 
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which the officers must obey. That is 
democracy as compared to autocracy, 


and the American Federation of Labor 
prefers democracy to autocracy, be- 


cause it has never yet become ac- 
quainted with any man, even the 
matchless Gompers, upon whom it 


would be willing to confer authority 
to rule over them and tell them what 


to do. 


We have gone forward, lifting the 
standard of life and living in every 
community. We have increased wages, 
shortened hours, made life more toler- 
able. That is a part of the philosophy 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
and we are going to hew close to the 
line, because we are going to fight 
and fight for a better day and a bet- 
ter life for the millions of workers in 


America. 


Secondly, we are endeavoring to de- 
velop a co-operative relationship be- 
tween organized labor and the employ- 
labor. We want to reduce in- 
dustrial warfare to a minimum, not 
that we will ever surrender our eco- 
nomic right to strike and our eco- 
nomic power. That is inherent within, 
that is the weapon we possess that 
freely used whenever circum- 
stances require. But it is our purpose 
to avoid industrial conflicts, to pro- 
mote understanding between employers 
and employes, to settle wage scales 
around the conference table through 
collective bargaining, and when those 
wage scales are settled, to sign them 


ers of 


will be 


and pledge their execution on our 
sacred honor and our sacred word. 
That is the policy of the American 


It will be re- 
and outlined in 


Federation of Labor. 
affirmed, I am sure, 
this convention. 


Then, my friends, it is our purpose 
to meet courageously and bravely the 
other issues with which we will be 
confronted. We shall rea/firm our op- 
position to isms of any furm, we care 
not whether it is Fascisru, Nazism or 
Communism. We will have nothing 
whatever to do with it. 


And, like sol- 
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diers fighting for liberty and freedom 
in the front trenches, we will meet the 
common enemy and we won't compro- 
mise with them, either, we won’t em- 
ploy them to shape and direct the local 
policies of the American Federation of 
Labor, and there will never be 200 em- 
ployed Communists upon the payroll 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


I have declared aguinst cerlain tac- 
tics used through the exercise of these 
Communistie influences, and my state- 
ments have met with a hearty response 
from the loyal, devoted members of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
their friends. 1 made these statements 
because we are not seeking to over- 
throw our government, we want to 
preserve it and perpetuate here its 
democratic principles and democratic 
procedure. 


But I recall that in italy following 
the close of the World War the seizure 
of private property in industry, its oc- 
cupation by the workers as an eco- 
nomic weapon was preceded by the 
man on horseback, and democracy was 
wiped out and autocracy prevailed and 
has prevailed in Italy ever since. 


And so I have said that we are not 
going to make the mistake here of do- 
ing what the workers did there. There 
is no democratic trade union in Italy 
now; there has not been since the ad- 
vent of Mussolini, and there never will 
be as long as Mussolini controls, and 
Mussolini could not control except 
through force. And so | have warned 
our constituents against the use of the 
same methods, the sitdown strike, the 
seizure of private property in Italy 
preceding the advent of the man on 
horseback, and I say to you as a stu- 
dent of national affairs and economic 
procedure that if that theory is put 
into effect on a very large and wide 
scale it will be preceded by Fascism 
and the man on horseback, and we 
don't want that here by any means 
whatsoever. So we will face that issue 
and meet it bravely. We will improve 
our own methods legally, we will win 
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our battles in accordance with law and 
lawful procedure. 


1 wonder what the representatives 
of the other group will say about that. 
[ challenge them to say to the Ameri- 
can public and the American people 
where they stand in relation to the 
sitdown strike 


Now, my triends, i have covered the 
questions which I think are uppermost 
in your minds. There is one other 
matter in which you are deeply inter- 
ested, | know, and that is the exist- 
ing situation which menaces the peace 
ot the world. We, a _ representative 
group of a great constituency, are 
deeply concerned over the develop- 
ments which are taking place in for- 
eign nations, and particularly in the 
Far East. We view with feelings of 
deep concern and apprehension the de- 
velopment of the military machines in 
the great nations of Europe. We fear 
that eventually some spark will be set 
to the magazine and the conflagration 
will then take place. Having still in 
mind the World War, we are afraid 
that, notwithstanding our determina- 
tion to pursue the paths of peace, we 
will, through the operation of fate or 
some unforseen incident, be dragged 
in. I know I voice your sentiments 
when I say we are opposed to the par- 
ticipation of the United States in any 
European conflict whatsoever. We 
maintain that our policy of strict neu- 
trality shall be maintained and we call 
upon the Congress of the United States 
to strengthen our neutrality laws so 
that there may be provided that feel- 
ing of security which we all should 
enjoy in a land devoted to the princi- 
ples and policies of peace. 


Only recently we .ok an advanced 
step when we became affiliated with 
the International Federation of Trades 
Vnions. Our great American Federa- 
tion of Labor is now a part of the 
great international trade union move- 
ment. We hope and believe that our 
participation in this great international 
trade union movement may afford an 


opportunity towards which we may 
make a contribution to the mainte- 
nance of world peace. We are taking 
our seat at the table of international 
trade unionism; our movement is now 
affiliated with it; it is our purpose to 
continue that participation and through 
it to work for the exaltation and pro- 
tection of the principles of world 
peace. 


We view with tremendous apprelen 
sion the conflict in the Far East and we 
have been shocked by the tactics which 
have been used, as shown by the public 
press reports. We are horrified when 
we read that these shrieking, destructive 
instrumentalities of death, the airplanes, 
fly over defenseless cities, dropping their 
bombs and terrorizing, destroying prop 
erty and people. It has shocked us tre- 
mendously. I feel. and feel that you be- 
lieve, that that sort of warfare is un- 
civilized, inhuman, and that it must 
stop. 

For that reason | feel that public 
opinion in America should be crystallized 
into one gigantic protest, to be properly 
registered against the use of such war- 
like measures; that the nations of the 
world should join in a protest against 
it, and if that does not bring results | 
am of the opinion personally that the 
liberty-loving people of the world ought 
to inaugurate a boycott against any 
nation that persists in such destructive 
warfare. 


At this interesting moment I want to 
refresh your memories. Many of you 
participated in the El Paso convention 
over which my distinguished predecessor. 
who has gone to his reward, presided 
for the last time. 


We looked into his white face and his 
dim eyes; we felt that the end was near: 
in fact, when he called upon me to read 
his last message to the delegates in at- 
tendance at the convention it seemed to 
me then you could hear the splashing of 
the oars piloted by the One who has 
taken him into the Great Beyond. It 
was a solemn convention and he uttered 
solemn words. He emphasized at that 
time the rule of reason, its application in 
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our affairs, voluntary action, and warned 
us against the use of force, even though 
we may attempt to use it in the further- 
ance of a righteous cause. 


It seems quite appropriate for me to 
repeat those solemn words. I will do so 
this morning, and I know as I read them 
the hearts and feelings of veterans in the 
trade union movement who are here will 
be deeply touched. The~ will revive 
stirring memories. Listen to the words 
of Gompers: 


“So long as we have held fast to vol- 
untary principles and have been actuated 
and inspired by the spirit of service we 
have sustained our forward progress and 
we have made our labor movement some- 
thing to be respected and accorded a 
place in the councils of our Republic. 
Where we have blundered into trying to 
force a policy or a decision, even though 
wise and right, we have impeded if not 
interrupted the realization of our own 
aims. 


“But the very success of our organiza 
tion has brought additional and serious 
dangers. Office in the labor movement 
now offers opportunity for something 
in addition to service—it offers personal 


advancement both in the economic ana 
in the political field. There are serious 
problems confronting us. Wisdom and 
conviction are necessary to wise de- 
cisions. 


“We have tried and proved these prin- 
ciples in economic, political, social and 
international relations. They have been 
tried and not found wanting. Where we 
have tried other ways we have failed.” 


Now, there is included in this solemn 
statement a prophetic warning, and it 
seems to me at this time when ambitious 
men have sought to create another move 
ment here, these words are appropriate. 
They indeed were prophetic as they ap 
ply to the existing situation. Listen, my 
friends! 

“But the very success of our organiza- 
tion has brought additional and serious 
dangers. Office in the labor movement 


now offers opportunity for something in 
addition to service—it offers opportunity 
for the self-seeker who seeks an instru- 





mentality for personal advancement both 
in the economic and the political fields. 
There are serious problems confronting 
us. Wisdom and conviction are neces- 
sary to wise decisions.” 


I leave those prophetic words with you 
Now the last recorded sentence: 


recent months made me 
that the time is not far 
must lay down my trust 
earry forward. When one 
grips with the eternal 
there comes a new sense of rela- 
less worthy things 
review the ad- 


“Events of 
keenly aware 
distant when I 
for others to 
comes to 
things 
tive values and the 
lose significance. As I 
vance of my 60 years’ contact with the 
labor movement and as I survey the 
problems of today and study the oppor- 
tunities of the future, I want to say to 
men and women of the American 
movement, do not reject the cor- 
which labor’s’ structure 
has been builded—but base your all upon 
voluntary principles and illumine your 
every problem by consecrated devotion to 
the highest of all purposes—human well 
being in the fullest. widest. deepest 


close 


you, 
labor 


nerstone upon 


sense” 


if I could say to Gompers now, or to 
his spirit if it is hovering over us, that 
his solemn admonition is a part of the 
life and purpose of every officer and 
delegate in this convention. He gave to 


us a common heritage. It is in our 
hands. We shall protect it and preserve 
it, and here, spirit of Gompers, the men 


and women of America will re-dedicate 
themselves to the preservation of the 
philosophy which you announced. 


Now I am through. Perhaps I have 
talked too long, but if 1 have, you will 
pardon me _ because the subject is of 
such commanding, all-consuming interest. 


Yonder stand the Rocky Mountains, and 
in all their majesty they seem to guard 
this great city of Denver. They have 
defied the elements and nature through 
out all the history of the world. Im 
movable, majestic, they stand as an evi 
dence of strength and perpetuity. Here 
in this hall is the American Federation 
of Labor personified by you. I love to 
think of it as being just as rugged an?! 
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majestic as the Rocky Mountains here to 
my left, and I know that our action 
taken in this convention in accordance 
with the mature judgment and calm de- 
liberation will prove to the world that 
the American Federation of Labor is as 
enduring and majestic as the Rocky 
Mountains and will remain as long as 
they stand. 

And now, officers and delegates, in ac- 
cordance with the authority conferred 
upon me, I officially declare the 57th 
Annual Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor duly convened for the 
transaction of business and now in 
order, 


Introduction of Fraternal Delegates 


President Green: The Fraternal Dele- 
gates from the British Trade Union Con- 
gress and the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress are here sitting on the plat- 
form. I want you to become acquainted 
with them so that you may extend to 
them the hospitality and the courtesy 
of each and all of you, as well as of the 
organizations you represent. You will 
meet them frequently here at the _ ses- 
sions of the convention, in the hotel and 
elsewhere. For that reason I introduce 
them to you now so that you may know 
them and greet them and meet them at 
your convenience. 

First may I present to you Mr. W. R. 
Townley, President of the National 
Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives of 
Great Britain, and representing the Brit- 
ish Trade Union Congress as a fraternal 
delegate to this convention. 

Then may I introduce to you Mr. John 
C. Little, President of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, also representing the 
British Trade Union Congress. 

Then we have at the end of the table 
Brother Rod Plant, of Ottawa, Ontario, 
a member of the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America, 
and a fraternal delegate from the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada. 

Then I am sure you are wondering 
who this other fraternal delegate is sit- 
ting beside Brother Plant, so I will re- 
lieve your curiosity and introduce to you 
Brother Plant’s good wife, who has ac- 
companied him here. 


May I say to each of you that we wel- 
come you here. We are happy to extend 
to you a_ welcome. We want you to 
know you are among your bosom friends, 
and we want your visit with us to be a 
happy one indeed. 


Announcements 


Secretary Morrison read the following 
announcement: 


The Women’s Entertainment Committee 
extends an invitation to women dele- 
gates and visitors to meet with the Den- 
ver Joint Council of Women’s Auxiliaries 
at Grace Community Church, West 13th 
Avenue at Bannock Street, Monday, Oct. 
4th, at 1:30 p. m. I. M. Ornburn, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Union Label 
Trades Department of the A. F. of L.. 
and Matthew A. Woll, third vice-presi- 
dent ‘of the A. F. of L. will be the 
guest speakers. 

Delegate Woodmansee announced that 
the annual meeting of the Labor Press 
would take place at 7:30 o’clock Monday 
night in the Crystal Room of the Cos- 
mopolitan Hotel. 

President Green announced a meeting 
of the Executive Council at 9:15 o'clock 
Monday night in the Cosmopolitan Hotel. 

President Green: Before we recess for 
the noon adjournment let me announce 
to the public and to the people of this 
fine city of Denver, and of the surround- 
ing country, that visitors are welcome at 
all sessions of our conventions. Our 
meetings are open to the public. You 
can come and sit with us and watch us 
at work. In fact, I extend an invitation to 
all who can to attend and listen to our 
sessions. 

We have with us Rev. Edgar M. Wahl- 
berg, pastor of the Grace Community 
Church of this city, who will now dis- 
miss us with his blessing. 


KEV. EDGAR M. WAHLBERG 
(Grace Community Church) 


Thou eternal toiler, we thank Thee for 
this opportunity of meeting together as 
workers. Help us to dignify our labor 
with intelligence, that we may see our 
destiny in relation to the welfare of the 
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nation and the happiness of all humanity 
Take from our minds all bitterness and 
hatred, that we shall know more clearly 
Thy mind of love. 


May these days be marked by the 
shaping of honest purposes. May not 
one of us use our privileges for selfish 
gain or ulterior motive. Help us to glor- 
ify this labor convention of 1937 with 
unselfish, truth-seeking integrity. May 


tesolutions received and introduced in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 
III, Section 5, A. F. of L. Constitution: 
Transfer of Federal 


Upholsterers Request 


Labor Unions in Upho'stered Furniture, 
Mattress and Bedding Industry 


Resolution No. 1—By Delegates Sal B. 
Hoffiaann, Morris Muster, Alfred Rota, Up- 
holsterers’ International Union of North 
America. 


WHEREAS, At the present time there 
are a number of Federal Local Unions 
which were chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor composed of workers 
engaged in the Upholstered I urniture, 
Mattress and Bedding Industry, and 


WHEREAS, The Upholsterers’ Interna- 
tional Union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, has jurisdiction over 
the Upholstered Furniture, Mattress and 
sedding industries, be it 


RESOLVED, That it be recognized that 
these existing Federal Local Unions prop- 
erly belong with the Upholsterers’ Inter- 
national Union, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 


tion of Labor issue no more charters to 
Federal Local Unions in the upholstered 
furniture, mattress and bedding indus- 


tries, and upon receipt of application for 
charters from such groups of workers, that 
they be at once turned over to the Uphol- 
sterers’ International Union. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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our delight be in the highest law of love 
and service and the best interests of 
humanity, creating justice and all the 
conditions for peace and goodwill. 


We 
Amen. 


ask these things in Thy name 


convention § ad- 
2:30 o'clock 


At 12:20 p. m. the 
journed to reconvene at 
p. m. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Upholsterers Request Recognition of 
Jurisdiction Claims 


Resolution No. 2—By Delegates Sal B. 
Hoffmann, Morris Muster, Alfred Rota, 
Upholsterers’ International Union of North 
America 


WHEREAS, At the present time 
exists a chaotic condition in the 
stered furniture industry because of the 
fact that various International Unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor are all issuing charters to the work- 
ers in this industry irrespective of the 
jurisdictional limitations of these Interna- 
tional Unions, and 

WHEREAS. Because of this situation 
there is quite a confusion which is added 
to by the activities of the C. Il. O. Tens 
of thousands of unorganized workers are 
placed in a dilemma when appealed to 
to unionize, as they are unable to deter 
mine which organization they should join. 
and 


WHEREAS, !¢ is desirable for the inter 
est of the workers involved, as well as 
the American Federation of Labor, that 
this situation be eliminated and that the 
one hundred per cent organization of the 
upholstered furniture, mattress and bed- 
ding industries be eccoinplished as quick 
ly as possible, and 

WHEREAS, The Upholsterers’ Interna- 
tional Union legitimately engaged in the 
organizing of the workers in these indus- 
tries, has been by far, most conspicuously 
successful in so doing, and 


there 
uphol- 


WHEREAS, In the large factories and 
shops where upholstered furniture, mat- 
tresses and bedding are manufactured, 


there is also made other articles of furni 
ture or merchandise, and 
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WHEREAS, It is impussible to organize 
the upholsterers, mattress and bedding 
workers in these large shops and factories 
without also organizing the workers en- 
gaged on the other articles that are being 
manufactured in these same plants, and 

WHEREAS, The various classifications 
of workers in these plants do not want to 
he divided into several unions but respond 
heartily when informed they will be or- 
ganized as a group with all of their 
fellow-workers in their particular plant, 
irrespective of the work they may be 
engaged in, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the organization of 
those particular work-shops which employ 
upholsterers, mattress and bedding work- 
ers, and also at the same time other work- 
ers, throughout the United States and 
Canada, be recognized by the American 
Federation of Labor. as being exclusively 
under the jurisdiction of the Upholsterers’ 
International Union. and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, give the Upholsterers’ 
International Union full backing and every 
possible aid and assistance in the organ- 
izing campaign in the upholstered furni- 
ture, mattress and bedding industries, 
now being waged by the Upholsterers’ In- 
ternational Union. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Democratic Policies in Public School 
Education 


Resolution No. 3—By Delegates Jerome 
Davis and Irvin R. Kuenzli, American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. 


WHEREAS. Current pronouncements of 
leading educators and discussions at the 
1937 convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers have revealed that many 
school systems of America are operated 
on an undemocratic, militaristic basis, so 
that classroom teachers live and work in 
a constant atmosphere of fear, and 

WHEREAS, Teachers in many schools 
are compelled to join non-union organiza- 
tiens not of their own choosing and are 
instructed how to vote on important mat- 
ters, and 

WHEREAS, In certain states non-union 
organizations with dues of twenty-five 
cents to a dollar a year are being estab- 
lished to prevent affiliation of teachers 
with organized labor, and 

WHEREAS, Autocratie control of public 
schools’ dictated by outside pressure 
groups threatens the cherished position 
of our public schools in preparing chil- 
dren for intelligent participation in demo- 
eratic government. and 

WHPEPREAS, Conditions in leading Euro- 
pean countries have proved that the Amer- 
ican labor movement can continue to exist 
only so long as democratic institutions 
remain, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at its Fifty-Seventh Annual 


Convention urge education committees of 
all affiliated bodies to assist teachers in 
securing democratic working conditions 
and in providing schools which shall ex- 
emplify, in their structure and operation, 
the fundamental principles of American 
democracy, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That affiliated bodies of 
the American Federation of Labor insist 
that teachers in local committees have 
free choice in joining organizations and 
the same opportunity as other skilled 
workers to affiliate on a fraternal basis 
with their fellow workers. 

Referred to Committee on Education. 


Federal Aid For Schools 

Resolution No. 4—By Delegates Jerome 
Davis and Irvin R. Kuenzli, American 
Federation of Teachers. 

WHEREAS, At its national convention 
in 1936 the American Federation of La- 
bor declared that ‘adequate and effective 
educational institutions are essential in 
a democratic country, and the larger in- 
vestments we make in education the more 
likely we are to cope with our economic 
and political problems constructively ;” 
and 

WHEREAS, The report of the Executive 
Coune!l stated: “The Executive Council, 
appreciating the conditions surrounding 
the education of our children, believes that 
the federal government should give what- 
ever aid is possible to the states in order 
that not a single child shall be prevented 
from securing an education,” and 


WHEREAS, In 1937 thousands of schools 
are still closed or faced with seriously 
overcrowded classes, sweat shop condi- 
tions as to wages and hours for teachers, 
antiquated buildings and equipment, and 
shortened terms, and 

WHEREAS, In 1937 there exists a seri- 
ous need for equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity throughout the nation—a need re- 
sulting from the fact that public education 
in America varies from no schooling at 
all in certain poor districts to elaborate 
schools in rich districts, and 


WHEREAS, The Congress of the United 
States, in spite of elaborate expenditures 
for armaments, roads, post offices, bridges, 
ete., has failed to provide a program of 
federal aid for schools, thus curtailing our 
public school system and undermining 
the very foundations of democratic insti- 
tutions, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, at its Fifty-Seventh An- 
nual Convention, go on record in favor 
of a federal grant for education to be 
distributed to the several states with pro- 
visions which will protect the funds from 
political control, prevent discrimination 
because of race or color, guarantee a suf- 
ficient number of school days and school 
years for every child; but leave the opera- 
tion, supervision and_ structure of the 
curricula to local boards of education. 


Referred to Committee on Education, 
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Academic Freedom and Tenure Laws 
For Teachers 


Resolution No. 5—By Delegates Jerome 
Davis and Irvin R. Kuenzli, American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, During the past year the 
same organized interests which oppose 
organized workers have increasingly at- 
tacked the academic freedom and sound 
tenure conditions of teachers in the pub- 
lic schools and colleges of America, and 

WHEREAS, In California, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Louisiana, Montana, Wis- 
consin, Ohio, New York, West Virginia, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Connecticut, and other 
states, grievance cases have been reported 
in which teachers have been dismissed for 
union labor sympathies and activities, or 
for teaching facts opposed to the interests 
of political bosses and captains of indus- 
try, and 

WHEREAS, Complete freedom to teach 
the truth fairly and impartially is abso- 
lutely essential if the history and _ phil- 
osophy of the American labor movement 
are to receive proper consideration in the 
curricula of the schools and colleges of 
America, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED. That the Fifty-Seventh An- 
nual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor reaffirm its stand for 
academic freedom and sound tenure laws, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That all affiliated bodies 
make every effort to prevent unjust dis- 
missals of teachers and to co-operate in 
reinstating teachers who have been dis- 
missed because of sympathy with organ- 
ized labor. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


c 1. 0. 


Resolution No. 6—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph and Milton P. Webster, Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, In several cities, American 
Federation of Labor and C. I. O. unions 
have co-operated in strike movements, and 
President William Green has stated that 
there was no ban on American Federation 
of Labor unions co-operating with C. I. O. 
unions during strikes, which shows con- 
clusively that the unions need unity in 
a crisis; 


WHEREAS, The reasons for the split 
in the ranks of labor, however justifiable 
in the past, no longer possess any force 
in the face of the aggressive, vicious and 
organized war now being waged against 
organized labor by Senator Vandenberg, 
the Liberty League, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Manufacturers’ Association that is de- 
signed to force incorporation upon the 
trade unions, compulsory arbitration and 
the limitation of the right to strike; 


WHEREAS, Labor cannot successfully 
meet the challenge of the rising sinister 
vigilante movement in the country and 
beat off judicial and legislative attacks 
upon its hard-won rights with its house 
divided; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Fifty-seventh An- 
nual Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor refuse to expel the C. 
I. O. unions and call a unity conference 
for the purpose of developing plans to 
project a referendum on industrial union 
organization of the mass production indus- 
tries and the questions of the unity of the 
American Federation of Labor and C. I. O. 
so that the leaders in both camps may 
secure a clear mandate of action and 
policy from the organized workers in the 
nation as represented by the American 
Federation of Labor, the C. I. O. and such 
bona fide independent trade unions as 
may be invited to attend such a 
parley. A committee should be appointed 
by both President Green of the American 
Federation of Labor and John L. Lewis, 
Chairman of the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization, to plan the unity con- 
ference and the method and procedure of 
the referendum, for if unity is not worked 
for consciously, the country may _ wit- 
ness a tragic, bloody, intra-organized la- 
bor civil war which will set back the 
cause of labor immeasurably. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 
Scottsboro Boys 


Resolution No. 7—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph and Milton P. Webster, Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, Four of the original nine 
falsely accused Scottsboro boys have been 
freed, since the state of Alabama admit- 
ted that the evidence against them was 
not conclusive, although the same ac- 
cusers that appeared and testified against 
these four boys during the last trial, have 
in trials during the last six years appeared 
and testified against the five boys still in 
prison; 

WHEREAS, The United States Supreme 
Court reversed the sentences against these 
boys twice and Judge Thomas E. Horton 
of Alabama sacrificed his future political- 
ly when he reversed the conviction in the 
second trial; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Fifty-Seventh An- 
nual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, assembled in Denver, Colo- 
rado, condemns the long, unjust and bar- 
barous imprisonment of the Scottsboro 
boys and calls upon the courts of the 
state of Alabama to seek some measure of 
expiation of the crime against these tor- 
tured and innocent boys by giving the 
remaining five boys their freedom. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Protesting Discrimination Against Negro 
Workers 


Resolution No. 8—By Delegates A. Philip 
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Randolph and Milton P. Webster, Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, There are a large number 
of national and international unions that 
have a color bar in their constitutions 
and rituals against Negro workers joining 
as members, or practice discrimination 
against Negro workers in various unwrit- 
ten but subtle and effective ways which 
sometimes results in starving Negro 
workers’ families and keeping the Negro 
worker off certain jobs; and 


WHEREAS, Discrimination against work- 
ers based on color, race, religion and 
nationality is stupid, senseless and illogi- 
eal and plays directly into the hands of 
the employers and exploiters of labor and 
renders solidarity, the only hope and 
salvation of the workers, impossible of at- 
tainment; and 

WHEREAS, Negro workers are eager 
and ready to join the trade unions and pay 
the price in struggle, sacrifice and suf- 
fering along with their white brothers; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Fifty-Seventh An- 
nual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Denver, Colorado, as- 
sembled, condemns the color bar in the 
constitutions and rituals of the national 
and international unions and all forms of 
color and race discriminations as being 
anti-labor and herewith demands and 
orders all national and _ international 
unions to eliminate the color bar, and ac- 
cept all workers as members’ without 
regard to race or color. 


Referred to Committee on Organization. 


Wagner-Gavagan Anti-Lynching Law 


Resolution No. 9—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph and Milton P. Webster, Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, Over five thousand persons, 
one thousand of whom were white, have 
been lynched in these United States of 
America in the last fifty or more years; 
and 

WHEREAS, The individual states have 
revealed their lack of will or ability to 
handle this savage lynch spirit which 
flares forth into frightful orgies of hu- 
man burnings ever and anon, with vigi- 
lantes such as the Black Legion and the 
Ku Klux Klan defying constituted gov- 
ernment; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Fifty-Seventh An- 
nual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in Denver, Colorado, as- 
sembled, goes on record as favoring the 
passage by the next Congress of the Wag- 
ner-Gavagan Anti-Lynching Law. 

Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Negro Labor Organizers 


Resolution No. 10—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph and Milton P. Webster, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHBEREAS, Negro workers constitute 
well-nigh one-tenth of the wage earners 
in these United States, and are aflame 
with the desire and the will to join the 
trade union movement; 


WHEREAS, Negro workers have demon- 
strated their capacity for trade union 
organization and to battle shoulder to 
shoulder with their white brothers in the 
building, mining, theatrical, needle trades, 
steel and longshore industries, etc: there- 
fore, be it 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 

RESOLVED, That the Fifty-Seventh An- 
nual Convention, in Denver, Colorado, as- 
sembled, goes on record as authorizing 
President William Green to appoint sev- 
eral paid Negro labor organizers as a 
part of the staff of organizers of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Ethiopia 


Resolution No. 11—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph and Milton P. Webster, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, The Italian Fascist dicta- 
tor, Mussolini, puffed up with wild illu- 
sions about being a second Caesar, has 
murderously dispossessed the Ethiopian 
people of their ancient kingdom, having 
driven the noble and honorable King 
Haile Selassie from his throne into exile 
in England; and 

WHEREAS, The League of Nations and 
the lawfully constituted governments of 
the world have refused to recognize the 
ignominious and _ disgraceful rape of 
Abyssinia by the Fascist legions of Mus- 
solini; and 

WHEREAS, The Ethiopian people have 
been defeated in war because of superior 
arms of the Italian imperialist aggressor, 
but the spirit of these people has not and 
never will be conquered; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Fifty-Seventh An- 
nual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, assembled in Denver, Colo- 
rado, goes on record as condemning the 
occupation of Ethiopia by blood and iron 
and the unspeakable and barbarous mow- 
ing down of innocent Ethiopian men, 
women and children non-combatants by 
deadly Fascist machine gun fire which is 
a horror to all civilized mankind, and 
herewith demands the restoration of the 
kingdom and lands of Ethiopia to the 
peoples of Ethiopia and the reascension of 
King Haile Selassie to his throne, the 
most ancient of the kingdoms in the 
world. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Objects of A. F. of L. 
Proposing Amendment to Article II, 
A. F. of L. Constitution 
Resolution No. 12—By Delegates 


Frank Morrison, William R. Trotter, 
Frank X. Martel, John Simons and Jack 
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Gill, International Typographical Union 
(by instructions of I. T. U. Conven- 
tion). 


Amend Article II, Sections 1, 2, 4 and 5 
by substituting therefor the following: 

Sec. 1. The object of this Federation 
shall be: 


(a) To formulate national labor policies 
to be recommended to the members of 
national and international unions. 


(b) To promote and support legislation 
in behalf of labor; 


(c) To establish and maintain an ade- 
quate legal department to protect the 
right to organize and keep unimpaired the 
right to strike: 

(d) To organize and supervise the af- 
fairs of state and provincial federations 
of labor and city central bodies to the 
end that such bodies chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor do not en- 
gage in improper activity or exceed the 
authority delegated to them; 

(e) To organize and administer the af- 
fairs of federal labor unions to be com- 
posed of workers outside the exercised 
scope of jurisdiction of existing national 
and international unions: 

(f) To assist and co-operate with na- 
tional and internaticnal unions when re- 
quested by such unions; 

(g) To aid and encourage the sale of 
union labei goods: 

(h) To influence public opinion, by 
peaceful and legal methods in favor of 
organized labor; 

(i) To aid and encourage the labor press 
of America: 

(j) To secure affiliation with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor of all organized 
labor bodies based upon a strict recog- 
nition of the complete autonomy of each 
national and international union; 

(k) To offer friendly offices and advice 
for adjusting differences between national 
and international unions when requested 
to do so: 

(1) To render and enforce decisions in- 
volving jurisdiction of national or inter- 
national unions only when the difference 
is submitted by mutual agreement between 
the unions involved. 

Referred to Committee on Laws. 


Proposing Amendment to A. F. of L. 
Constitution Prohibiting Suspension 
of National Unions by Executive 
Council and Governing Issuance 
of Charters to Federal 
Labor Unions 


Resolution No. 13—By _ Delegates 
Frank Morrison, William R. Trotter, 
Frank X. Martel, John Simons, Jack 
Gill, International Typographical Union 
(by Instructions of I. T. U. Conven- 
tion). 
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Amend Article IX, section 11, by 
substituting therefor the following: 

Sec. 11. The Executive Council shall 
not grant a charter to a federal labor 
union where the workers are engaged 
in work designated as coming within 
the jurisdiction of any national or in- 
ternational union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The jurisdiction of any federal labor 
union as defined in its charter shall be 
fully described in the reports by the 
Executive Council to the next succeed- 
ing convention. 

Under no circumstance or condition 
shall the Executive Council suspend or 
expel a national or international union 
or revoke i certifiente of affiliation: 
the Executive Council shall render no 
decision affecting the jurisdiction or 
autonomy of any national or interna- 
tional union unless the issue is sub- 
mitted by mutual agreement of the 
unions involved. The Executive Coun- 
cil may entertain charges and com- 
plaints against national and interna- 
tional unions and may conduct hear- 
ings and investigations only for the 
purpose of formulating its recommen- 
dations to a convention and for no 
other purpose. 

Referred to Committee on Laws. 


A. F. of L. Departments, Proposing 
Amendment to Article Il, Section 3 


Resolution No. 14—By Delegates 
frank Morrison, William R. Trotter, 
Frank X. Martel, John Simons and Jack 
Gill, International Typographical Union 
(by instructions of I. T. U. Conven- 
ion 


Amend Article II, Section 3, by re- 
numbering as Section 2 and adding the 
following sentence: but not in conflict 
with the laws or policies of national 
or international unions which are af- 
filiated with said departments. The 
complete section to read: 

Sec. 2. The establishment of depart- 
ments composed of national or inter- 
national unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, or the 
same industry, and which departments 
shall be governed in conformity with 
the laws of the American Federation 
of Labor, but not in conflict with the 
laws or policies of national or inter- 
national unions which are affiliated 
with said departments. 


Referred to Committee on Laws. 


Issuance of Certificates of Affiliation 
to National and International 
Unions Not to Be Final Until 

Ratified by Convention 


Resolution No. 15—By Delegates 
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Frank Morrison, William R. Trotter, 
Krank X. Martel, John Simons and Jack 
Gill, International Typographical Union 
(by instructions of I. ‘I. U. Conven- 
tion). 


Amend Article IX, Section 12, to 
read as follows: 


Sec. 12. The relationship of national 
and international unions to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is that of 
affiliation, which relationship may be 
canceled only by a two-thirds roll 
call vote in a regular convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. No 
action shall be taken by either the 
Iixecutive Council or a convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
which limits, restricts, abridges or in- 
terferes with the autonomous rights 
and privileges of national and inter- 
national unions. The Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of La- 
bor shall have authority to issue cer- 
tificates of affiliation to national and 
international unions but such eertifi- 
cates shall not be final until reported 
to and approved by the next succeed- 
ing convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


Referred to Committee on Laws. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots vs. 
Longshoremen 


Resolution No. 16—By Delegate John 
J. Scully, National Organization Mas- 
ters, Mates and Pilots. 


WHEREAS, The National Organiza- 
tion Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America is the only national labor 
group within the American Federation 
of Labor accorded complete jurisdic- 
tion over licensed deck personnel in 
the United States of America and its 
insular possessions; and 

WHEREAS, Said National Organiza- 
tion Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America has been a continuous affil- 
iate of the American Federation of 
Labor for more than a quarter of a 
century; and 

WHEREAS, Said National Organiza- 
tion Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America has rigidly maintained the 
ethical standards required of an af- 
filiate of the American Federation of 
Labor; and 


WHEREAS, Four groups dual to 
National Organization Masters, Mates 
and Pilots of America known as Har- 
bor Boatmen Union Local 933-3, Rail- 
road Marine Workers, Inc., Local 933-5, 
United Licensed Officers Organization, 
and the Associated Marine Workers 
have been chartered in the port of 
New York; and 

WHEREAS, Said dual groups have 
been organized and chartered with the 
consent and approval of Joseph P. 
Ryan, president of the International 


Longshoremen’s’ Association, despite 
our formal protest which was com- 
pletely ignored and its tenets repu- 
diated by Mr. Ryan in the public 
press; and 


WHEREAS, The National Organiza- 
tion Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America resents not only the total dis- 
regard of its jurisdictional rights, the 
infringement upon their membership 
rolls, but also the fact that a leading 
exponent of organized labor within 
the ranks of the American Federation 
of Labor would be so unethical as to 
violate the jurisdictional ethics of 
the American Federation of Labor 
without the courtesy of even consult- 
ing the affiliates vitally interested; 
and 

WHEREAS, The _ organization of 
those dual groups is a retrogressive 
policy for marine labor since it cre- 
ates a union representation of no par- 
ticular craft and bulks the men to a 
hash-like consistency which will give 
little or no material aid to the indi- 
vidual marine worker since his identity 
will be submerged in an unleavened 
mass while his own legitimate group 
is powerless to aid him: and 


WHEREAS, Said National Organiza- 
tion Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America has presented this matter at 
the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor held in Tampa, Flor- 
ida, 1936, and has complied exactly 
with recommendations of said conven- 
tion; and 


WHEREAS, Said meetings resulted 
in no decision by President Green; and 

WHEREAS, Said National Organiza- 
tion Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America has twice petitioned the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, with fruitless results 
and still awaits a decision in this 
matter; and 


WHEREAS, The inevitable conse- 
quences of such procrastination in ac- 
cording National Organization Masters, 
Mates and Pilots of America its clear- 
ly defined constitutional prerogatives 
have been to permit deep inroads into 
our membership, the theft of our 
members by coercive methods, the dis- 
ruption of closed shop agreements, 
slanderous press criticism emanating 
from J. P. Ryan’s office and public 
accusations of C. I. O. affiliation; and 


WHEREAS, Our national member- 
ship is distinctly critical of the un- 
co-operative attitude of both President 
Green and the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
regards with suspicion the free hand 
accorded Mr. Ryan and the apparent 
scrapping of the American Federation 
of Labor constitution for reasons of 
expediency: and 

WHEREAS, The actions of Joseph P. 
Ryan have caused not only sympathy 
for but defection to the C. I. O. ranks 
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of maritime workers disgusted with 
unsettled interfactional disputes with- 
in the American Federation of Labor 
affiliates; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That National Organi- 
zation Masters, Mates and Pilots pro- 
test the lack of support given it as a 
legitimate affiliate of American Fed- 
eration of Labor and request that 
since neither President Green nor the 
Executive Council has settled the con- 
troversy, despite convention recom- 
mendations, that this convention adopt 
some action to accomplish the re- 
affirming of our jurisdiction: and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That we request the 
revocation of charters issued to the 
Harbor Boatmen Union Local 933-3, 
Railroad Marine Workers, Inc., Local 
933-5, United Licensed Officers Or- 
ganization and the Associated Marine 
Workers, as groups dual to regular 
American Federation of Labor affil- 
fates and unconstitutional and _ille- 
gally chartered by the International 
Longshoremen’s Association; and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That said Joseph P. 
Ryan be ordered by this convention to 
return members forced within their 
group to their legitimate American 
Federation of Labor affiliates. 

Referred to Committee on Adjustment. 


Proposing National Convention of All 
Groups of Organized Labor 


Resolution No. 17—By Delegates 
Jerome Davis and Irvin R. Kuenzli. 
American Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The American’ Labor 
Movement is divided into a number 
of separate and distinct organizations 
including the American Federation of 
Labor, the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, the Railroad Brother- 
hoods of America, and independent 
unions; and 


WHEREAS, A united labor move- 
ment is necessary for the continued 
success, both economically and _ po- 
litically, of the trade union move- 
ment in the United States; and 


WHEREAS, The enemies of organ- 
ized labor for selfish purposes promote 
and profit by dissension and division in 
the ranks of organized workers; and 


WHEREAS, The increased strength 
of all divisions of the labor movement, 
resulting from the influx of thousands 
of new members, might be combined 
to create a labor movement of vast 
influence in American democracy: and 


WHEREAS, The advent of mass pro- 
duction, modern methods of transpor- 
tation, and corporation management 
of industry have brought about new 


and unprecedented problems in_ the 
labor movement; and 


WHEREAS, Peace and co-operative 
effort in the labor movement. will 
eventually be effectuated and can, by 
determination and tolerance, be ac- 
complished at the present time with 
a minimum loss to the workers of 
America; now therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That, for the purpose 
of unifying and _ strengthening the 
American labor movement, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at its annual 
conventicn at Denver in 1937 go on 
record as favoring a national con- 
vention of all bona fide trade unions, 
including the American Federation of 
Labor, the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, the Railroad Brother- 
hoods and genuine independent unions, 
such convention to give consideration 
to the serious problem of creating a 
united labor movement satisfactory to 
all parties concerned. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


Street and Electric Railway Employes 
Apply for Industrial Union Charter 


Resolution No. 18—-By Delegates W. 
D. Mahon, Joseph J. Kehoe, Henry M. 
Nelson, John J. Sherry, William Egan 
and Frederick E. Griffin, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Emploves of America. 


Carrying out the instructions of our 
convention held in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, from September 13 to 18, inclu- 
sive, 1937, where resolution was passed 
instructing this delegation represent- 
ing the Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employes of America to apply 
to you for the right to adopt and es- 
tablish industrial organization cover- 
ing the operation of street and electric 
railways operating in cities and in 
interurban transportation. Our juris- 
diction should cover all men and 
women engaged in the operation of 
cars, buses and coaches that are used 
in the transportation of passengers in 
the cities and over the highways of 
the country. 


In granting this right to our organi- 
zation it will do very little harm to 
any of the trades and will grant us 
an opportunity to organize and estab- 
lish wages for all the workers in this 
line of occupation and we believe will 
result in organizing many that are 
unorganized and establish an organi- 
zation among these workers that will 
bring protection and organized rights 
to them which do not now exist. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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Amendment to A. F. of L. Constitution 
to Authorize Issuance of Indus- 
trial Union Charters 


Resolution No. 19—By Delegates W. 
D. Mahon, Joseph J. Kehoe, Henry M. 
Nelson, William Egan, John J. Sherry 
and Frederick F. Griffin, Amalgama- 
ted Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employes of America. 


WHEREAS, The convention of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employes of America, held in San 
Francisco, California, from September 
13 to 18, inclusive, 1937, instructed us, 
their delegates: W. D. Mahon, Joseph 
J. Kehoe, Henry M. Nelson, William 
Egan, John J. Sherry and Frederick E. 
Griffin, to introduce the following 
resolution: 


WHEREAS, It is recognized today 
that there is a necessity for the or- 
ganizing and chartering by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor of certain 
industrial groups into international 
unions; and 


WHEREAS, The laws of this Feder- 
ation do not go far enough in granting 
authority to the Executive Council to 
accept and charter such industrial or- 
ganizations; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That Section 2 of Ar- 
icle II be changed to read as follows: 


“Section 2, Article II. The establish- 
ment of national and industrial trade 
unions based upon either craft or in- 
dustrial lines of organization as con- 
ditions surrounding the craft or in- 
dustry may require and the Executive 
Council is hereby empowered to de- 
termine the jurisdiction of any appli- 
cation for charter, either from craft or 
from industrial organizations and 
grant to them a charter of affiliation 
to this Federation of Labor as condi- 
tions require.” 


Referred to Committee on Laws. 


Organizing of Laundry Workers 


Resolution No. 20—By Delegate W. C. 
Brooks, Laundry Workers’ International 
Union. 


WHEREAS, The Laundry Workers of 
the United States and Canada are at this 
time only partly organized; and 


WHEREAS, The finances of the Laundry 
Workers’ International Union at this time 
will not warrant or permit placing any 
additional organizers in the large num- 
ber of cities and the various states to or- 
ganize the unorganized laundry workers; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor send out a circular letter 
to al) the State Federations of Labor and 


City Labor Councils and to all of the 
organizers of the American Federation of 
Labor requesting them to use their in- 
fluence by making an effort to organize 
the laundry workers in their districts and 
localities. 


Referred to Committee on Organization. 


Thomas J. Mooney 
Resolution No. 21—By Delegates Law- 
rence O’Keefe, Chester Sample, William 
L. Burke, Frank Jennette, International 
Molders’ Union of North America. 


WHEREAS, Thomas J. Mooney, a mem- 
ber of the International Molders’ Union 
of North America for thirty-two years, 
has been imprisoned by the State of Cali- 
fornia for more than eighteen of his best 
years on a life imprisonment sentence on 
the foulest frame-up conspiracy’ ever 
recorded in the whole history of Amer- 
ican jurisprudence; and 


WHEREAS, This monstrous frame-up 
conspiracy against Thomas J. Mooney was 
conceived, inspired, directed, executed and 
paid for by the hireling henchmen agents 
provocateur of the California non-union 
open shop employers, particularly the pub- 
lic utilities corporations of San Francisco, 
who had direct control of the district at- 
torney’s office and the police department; 
and 

WHEREAS, The real motive behind this 
outrageous conspiracy is class fear and 
class hatred of Thomas J. Mooney be- 
cause of his aggressive, militant activity 
in the California trade union movement 
and his undying loyalty and devotion to 
the entire working class; and 

WHEREAS, The original trial judge 
Franklin A. Griffin, Captain of Detec- 
tives Dunean Matheson, in charge of the 
gathering of all the evidence, all of the 
living members of the jury that found 
him guilty, and the present district at- 
torney have demanded his pardon; and 


WHEREAS, Two commissions appointed 
by Presidents Wilson and Hoover in- 
vestigated this case and branded the 
frame-up as “shocking to one’s sense of 
justice’; and 

WHEREAS, Hundreds of other public 
officials, countless thousands of worth- 
while men and women, organizations and 
many scores of the great daily newspapers 
and magazines throughout the world have 
branded this frame-up as a blot on civil- 
ization, the shame of America, and a dis- 
graceful smear upon the escutcheon of the 
State of California and an international 
seandal; and 

WHEREAS, Thomas J. Mooney was, 
by a directed verdict, upon the motion 
of the district attorney, and over his 
protest, acquitted May 24, 1933, on an in- 
dictment identical to the one on which 
he was convicted eighteen years ago; and 
with the verdict of not guilty still ring- 
ing in his ears, he was placed in frons 
and speeded back to San Quentin prison 
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for the rest of his natural life; therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, By the delegates assembled 
in the Twenty-eighth Convention of the 
International Molders’ Union of North 
America, at Chicago, Ill, August 13 to 
25, 1934, that we reiterate and declare once 
again our full and complete belief in the 
absolute innocence of our brother mem- 
ber, Thomas J. Mooney, and denounce 
with righteous wrathful indignation and 
scornful contempt the original framers of 
this foul conspiracy and every other public 
official who, subsequent thereto by his 
decisions, aiding, abetting, deeds or words 
of encouragement toward the continuation 


of this monstrous frame-up: and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That’ the _ International 
Molders’ delegates to all conventions of 


the American Federation of Labor present 
this resolution for adoption. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Non-Civil Service Employes in Postal 
Service 

Resolution No. 22—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Gilbert E. Hyatt, N. E. Franklin, 
Alexander Jeffrey and James R. Wilson, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks: 
Edward J. Gainor, M. F. Finnan, Charles 
D. Duffy, Luther E. Swartz, William J. 
Gorman, National Association of Letter 
Carriers; Henry W. Strickland, John M. 
Craig, and John C. Kringel, Railway Mail 
Association. 


WHEREAS, The United States Civil 
Service is a_ protection to Government 
employes against undesirable working 


conditions and safeguards their positions 


against unfair labor practices and lay- 
offs; and 

WHBPREAS, During the past several 
years temporary, non-civil service em- 


ployes have been introduced into the civil 
service; and 

WHEREAS, This condition because it 
tends to limit the number of regular 
civil service employes, is a menace to the 
entire civil service system; and 

WHEREAS, The Postal Unions have 
gone on record as being opposed to the 
use of these non-civil service employes 
except in emergencies; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the _ Fifty-Seventh 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor go on record as being opposed to 
the use of non-civil service employes in 
the postal service except during bona fide 
emergencies. 

Referred to the Committee on 
tion. 


Government Employes Extend Thanks to 
American Federation of Labor 
Resolution No, 283—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Gilbert E. Hyatt, N. E. Franklin, 


Legisla- 


Alexander Jeffrey and James R. Wilson, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Edward J. Gainor, M. F. Finnan, Charles 
D. Duffy, Luther E. Swartz, William J. 
Gorman, National Association of Letter 
Carriers; Henry ~~. Strickland, John M. 
Craig, John C. Kringel, Railway Mail 
Association; Charles I. Stengle, Berniece 
B. Heffner, Cecil E. Custer, Perry S. 
Myers, American federation of Govern- 
ment Employes; Fred Baer, International 
Association of Firefighters; N. P. Alifas, 
International Association of Machinists, 
District No. 44; C. L. Rosemund, Inter- 


national Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, Architects and Dreftsmen’s 
Unions. 


WHEREAS, The organizations of Gov- 
ernment workers affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor have been suc- 
eessful in repealing adverse legislation, 
these victories including repeal of wage 
euts, restoration of promotions, vacations, 
differentials for night work, and numer- 
ous other hard-won and deeply-cherished 
rights and privileges: and 

WHEREAS. Large numbers, notably in 
the postal service, have gained through 
legislation the five (5) day week and other 
benefits, thus not only benefiting them- 
selves but more firmly establishing the 
principle of shorter hours in industry; 
and 

WHEREAS, During the recent past. 
standards of wages, hours and employ- 
ment have been preserved; and 

WHEREAS, These very notable _ vic- 
tories would have been impossible without 
the energetic influence and backing of or- 
ganized labor and the continuous co-opera- 
tion and assistance of its officers: and 

WHEREAS, All these unions have re- 
cently enthusiastically reaffirmed their 
zratitude to the American Federation of 
Labor and continued their affiliatio: 
with it; be it 

RESOLVED, That the delegates repre- 
senting Government workers in this 
Fifty-seventh Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor do hereby ex- 
press the deepest gratitude of themselves 
and their fellow members to the American 
I'ederation of Labor and its allies. 


teferred to Committee on Resolutions. 


U. S. Employes Compensation Commission 


Resolution No. 24—By Delegates Leo EL. 
George, Gilbert E. Hyatt, N. E. Franklin, 
Alexander Jeffrey and James R. Wilson, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Edward J. Gainor, M. T. Finnan, Charles 
D. Duffy, Luther E. Swartz, William J. 
Gorman, National Association of Letter 
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Carriers; Henry W. Strickland, John M. 
Craig and John C. Kringel, Railway Mail 
Association; Charles I. Stengle, Berniece 
B. Heffner, Cecil E. Custer, and Perry S. 
Myers, American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employes; Fred Baer, International 
Association of Firefighters; N. P. Alifas, 
International Association of Machinists, 
District No. 44: C. L. Rosemund, Inter- 
national Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s 
Unions. 


WHEREAS, The United States Em- 
ployes Compensation Commission was 
9riginally established largely at the urg- 
ing of the American Federation of Labor 
to administer the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law covering government employes 
and since it has subsequently been charged 
with the duty of administering Federal 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws applicable 
to longshoremen and other harbor work- 
ers in private industry, workmen in pri- 
vate employment in the District of Co- 
lumbia; and the large body of workmen 
employed on Fec*ral Emergency projects; 
and 

WHEREAS, The United States Employ- 
ment Compensation Commission since its 
establishment has consistently performed 
its important functions in a humane and 
sympathetic manner that reflects credit 
on the system of administration of work- 
men’s compensation legislation by an _ in- 
dependent bi-partisan commission; and 


WHEREAS, The increase in the number 
of employes now within the scope of Fed- 
eral workmen’s compensation laws and 
the possible extension of such laws to 
other employments within federal juris- 
diction makes the administration of these 
laws a matter of greater interest to the 
American Federation of Labor: therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, ‘That the _ Fifty-Seventh 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor reaffirm its approval of the Com- 
mission and the manner in which it has 
administered the laws under its jurisdic- 
tion; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor reaffirm its stand for the 
preservation of the present form of ad- 
ministration of the Federal workmen's 
compensation laws by maintaining the 
United States Employes Compensation 
Commission as an independent establish- 
ment; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be transmitted to the President of 
the United States and to all members of 
Congress. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Appreciation of Fair Labor Policy of 
U. 8S. Post Office Officials 


Resolution No, 25—By Delegates Leo E. 


George, Gilbert E. Hyatt, N. E. Franklin, 
Alexander Jeffrey, James R. Wilson, Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Edward J. Gainor, M. T. Finnan, Charles 
D. Duffy, Luther E. Swartz, William J. 
Gorman, National Association of Letter 
Carriers; Henry W. Strickland, John M. 
Craig, John C. Kringel, Railway Mail Asso- 
ciation; Charles I. Stengel, Berniece B. 
Heffner, Cecil E. Custer, Perry S. Myers, 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployes; Fred Baer, International Associa- 
tion of Firefight s; N. *. Alifas, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, District 
No. 44; C. L. Rosemund, International Fed- 
eration of Technical Engineers, Archi- 
tects and Draftsmen’s Unions. 

WHEREAS, Postmaster General James 
A. Farley and other policy forming offi- 
cials of the postal service have repeatedly 
declared themselves as recognizing the 
right of organization by the employes and 
of spokesmanship through their duly 
elected representatives; and 

WHEREAS, This policy is one inaugu- 
rated by the present administration of the 
post office department and is a marked 
improvement from previous personnel rela- 
tions; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, ‘That the Fifty-Seventh 
Annual Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor extend its appreciation to 
the officials of the Post Office depart- 
ment for this liberal reform; and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That we urge that these of- 
ficials take energetic steps to impress 
upon their subordinates in the field the 
duty and responsibility of observing and 
furthering recognition of the unions and 
the sincere practice of collective bargain- 


ing with respect to administrative mat- 
ters; and be it still further 


RESOLVED, That we express the sincere 
hope that this example will be followed by 
the extension of the above principles to 
all government establishments in which 
they do not exist. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Higher Standards in Government 
Employment 


Resolution No. 26—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Gilbert E. Hyatt, N. E. Franklin, 
Alexander Jeffrey, James R. Wilson, Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Edward J. Gainor, M. T. Finnan, Charles 
D. Duffy, Luther E. Swartz, William J. 
Gorman, National Association of Letter 
Carriers; Henry W. Strickland, John M. 
Craig, John C. Kringel, Railway Mail 
Association; Charles I. Stengel, Berniece 
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B. Heffner, Cecil E. Custer, Perry S. 
Myers, American *ederation of Government 
Employes; Fred Baer, International As- 
sociation of Firefighters; N. P. Alifas, 
International Association of Machinists, 
District No. 44; C. L. Rosemund, Inter- 
national Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s 
Unions. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor at successive conventions has 
adopted resolutions favorable to improved 
working conditions in government em- 
ployment, relating particularly to the ex- 
tension and liberalization of sick and 
vacation leaves; the elimination of harm- 
ful and objectionable speed-up practices; 
the reduction of night work requirements, 
the establishment of a Civil Service Em- 
ployes Court of Appeals, as a separate and 
independent institution with employe rep- 
resentation thereon; employe representation 
on all personnel boards; unqualified adher- 
ence to and of the extension of the civil 
service system with respect to appoint- 
ment and to tenure of office; the improve- 
ment of postal substitute employes’ and 
village letter carriers’ working and wage 
conditions; the extension of the shorter 
week principle without reduction’ in 
wages; equitable upward pay revision; 
equitable automatic promotion systems for 
all employes; prompt payment of salaries; 
extension ,of the classification principle to 
those groups which would be_ benefited 
thereby and who desire it; prompt elimi- 
nation of the evils of present so-called 
efficiency rating systems; higher rate of 
compensation for overtime and for night 
work and kindred betterments; and 


WHEREAS, 
the program 


These measures conform to 
and urgings of the Amer- 


ican Federation of Labor to the effect 
that the government establish and main- 
tain employment standards as a model 


to those existing in the most advanced 
establishments in private industry; be it 


RESOLVED, That the Fifty-Seventh 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor reaffirm its position in favor of 
higher government employment standards 
and instruct the Executive Council to 
continue its co-operation with the af- 
filiated organizations of government em- 
ployes in furtherance of the remedial 
legislative objectives herein mentioned and 
those of similar purport that are in ac- 
cord with the program and principles of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Referred to the Committee on Legis- 
lation. 


Thirty-Year Optional Retirement for 


Government Employes 


Resolution No. 27—By Delegates Leo B. 
George, Gilbert E. Hyatt, N. E. Franklin, 
Alexander Jeffrey and James R. Wilson, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 





Edward J. Gainor, M. F. Finnan, Charles 
D. Duffy, Luther E. Swartz, William J. 
Gorman, National Association of Letter 
Carriers; Henry W. Strickland, John M. 
Craig, John C. Kringel, Railway Mail 
Association; Charles I. Stengel, Berniece 
B. Heffner, Cecil E. Custer and Perry S. 
Myers, American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employes; Fred Baer, International 
Association of Firefighters; N. P. Alifas, 
International Association of Machinists: 
District No. 44; C. L. Rosemund, Interna- 
tional Federation of Technical Engineers, 
Architects and Draftsmen’s Unions. 


WHEREAS, Broad experience has dem- 
onstrated the wisdom and usefulness of 
the present United States Civil Service 
Retirement Law; and 

WHEREAS, This Act has been im- 
proved and broadened in its scope and 
usefulness by amendatory legislation; and 

WHEREAS, This beneficent Law would 
be more humanitarian and also more ef- 
ficient if retirement were optional with 
each employe after thirty years of serv- 
ice and provisions made for widows of 
deceased annuitants; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That in keeping with the 
requirements of service needs the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor reaffirm § its 
declaration made in previous conventions 
and instruct its Executive Council to co- 
operate with affiliated Government em- 
ployes’ organizations to secure the enact- 
ment of a thirty-year optional retirement 
law and a widow’s annuity. 

Referred to the Committee on Legis- 
lation. 


Extension and Improvement of the Civil 
Service System 


Resolution No. 28—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Gilbert E. Hyatt, N. E. Franklin, 
Alexander Jeffrey, James R. Wilson, Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Edward J. Gainor, M. T. Finnan, Charles 
D. Duffy, Luther BE. Swartz, William J. 
Gorman, National Association of Letter 
Carriers; Henry W. Strickland, John M. 


Craig, John C. Kringel, Railway Mail 
Association; Charles I. Stengel, Berniece 
B. Heffner, Cecil E. Custer, Perry S. 


Myers, American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employes; Fred Baer, International 
Association of Firefighters; N. P. Alifas, 
International Association of Machinists, 
District No. 44; C. L. Rosemund, Inter- 
national Federation of Technical Engineers, 
Architects and Draftsmen’s Unions. 


WHERBAS, Honesty and efficiency in 
the Executive Civil Service of the United 
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States can be assured only through the 
fullest possible application of the prin- 
ciples of merit, representing equal oppor- 
tunity for all who desire to compete on 
the basis of qualifications possessed, and 
WHEREAS, It is essential that the merit 
system be extended and expanded upward, 
outward, and downward to cover all posi- 
tions in the Executive Civil Service of the 
United States except those which the 
President may determine to be policy-de- 
termining in fact; therefore. be it 
RESOLVED, That the Fifty-Seventh 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor reaffirm its unqualified adher- 
ence to the extension and expansion of the 
merit system, and instruct the Executive 
Council to continue its co-operation with 
the affiliated organizations of government 
employes in furtherance of the remedial 
legislative and executive objectives herein 
mentioned, and those of similar purport 
that are in accord with the program and 
a of the American Federation of 
abor. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


U. 8. Civil Service Commission 


Resolution No. 20—By Delegates Leo RE. 
George, Gilbert E. Hyatt, N. E. Franklin, 
Alexander Jeffrey, James R. Wilson, Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Edward J. Gainor, M. T. Finnan, Charles 
D. Duffy, Luther E. Swartz, William J. 
Gorman, National Association of Letter 
Carriers; Henry W. Strickland, John M. 
Craig, John C. Kringel, Railway Mail 
Association; Charles I. Stengle, Berniece B. 
Heffner, Ceci] E. Custer, Perry S. Myers, 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployes; Fred Baer, International Associ- 
ation of Firefighters; N. P. Alifas, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Dis- 
trict No, 44; C. L. Rosemund, Interna- 
tional Federation of Technical Engineers, 
Architects and Draftsmen’s Unions. 

WHEREAS, The administration of the 
laws and regulations having to do with 
entrance into and advancement within the 
classified civil service of the United 
States, the allocation of positions under 
the Classification Act of 1923, and the ad- 
ministration of the civil service and other 
related retirement acts applicable’ to 
civilian personne] affect the welfare and 
working conditions of many hundreds of 


thousands of federal government employes. 
and 

WHEREAS, Regulations and amend- 
ments thereto issued pursuant to certain 
of these laws have the force and effect 
of law, and 

WHEREAS, Many decisions had under 
these laws are quasi-judicial ones, and 

WHEREAS, Such necessarily broad au- 
thority affecting the welfare and working 
conditions of many hundreds of thou- 


sands of federal government employes 
should be vested in a commission com- 
posed of at least three members: there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Fifty-Seventh 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor endorse the proposition that the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
continue to be the agency charged with 
the administration of the laws and regula- 
tions affecting civilian personne] within 
the classified civil service of the United 
States, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the Fifty-Seventh 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor endorse the proposition that the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
continue to be a bi-partisan commission. 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the Fifty-Seventh 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor endorse the proposition that one 
of the members of the United States Civil 
Service Commission shall be selected with 
particular reference to his active interest 
in organized labor, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the _ Fifty-Seventh 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor endorse the proposition that the 
tenure of office of commissioners be for 
a period of fifteen years, with restrictions 
governing removals similar to those ap- 
plying to the position of comptroller gen- 
eral of the United States, provided that 
initial terms under such tenure act be 
stated at five, ten, and fifteen years, re- 
spectively, and be it further. 

RESOLVED. That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be transmitted to the President of 
the United States and to all members of 
Congress. 

Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Uniform Old-Age Pension 


Resolution No. 30—By Delegates L. 
P. Lindelof, Clarence E. Swick, Chris- 
tian M. Madsen, James M. Meehan, 
Harry Kaufman and Jos. F. Kelley, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America. 


WHEREAS, The Social Security Act 
does not provide a sufficient amount 
at the present time; and 


WHEREAS, The increasing of prices, 
in general, is reducing the American 
standard of living, more and more; 
and 

WHEREAS, The amount paid for 
Old-Age Pension at the present time 
throughout the United States, runs 
from $15.00 to $35.00 per month, which 
is not sufficient to buy the bare ne- 
cessities of life; be it therefore 

RESOLVED, That the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
assembled in the City of Denver, Colo- 
rado, October 4, 1937, recommend that 
a uniform amount of at least $50.00 
per month be paid throughout the 
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United States for Old-Age Pension, to 
any citizen of the United States, be- 
ginning at the age of 60 years. 

Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions, 


Protesting Importation of Foreign 
Painted Theater Scenery 


Resolution No. 31—By Delegates L. 
P. Lindelof, Clarence E. Swick, Chris- 
tian M. Madsen, James M. Meehan, 
Harry Kaufman and Jos. F. Kelley, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America. 


WHEREAS, Foreign scenery is be- 
ing imported into this country for use 
in shows created in this country and 
thereby depriving American workers 
of the work of painting such scenery, 
work rightfully belonging to them; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor as- 
sembled in the City of Denver, Colo- 
rado, October 4, 1937, condemn the 
importation of foreign scenery and 
favor and endeavor to have legislation 
passed by Congress to amend the 
tariff laws for the protection of our 
workers at scene painting in the the- 
atrical industry. 

Referred to Committee 
tions. 


on Resolu- 


Socialized Medicine 


Resolution No. 32—By Delegates L. 





P. Lindelof, Clarence E. Swick, Chris- 
tian M. Madsen, James M. Meehan, 
Harry Kaufman and Jos. F. Kelley, 


Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 


and Paperhangers of America. 


WHEREAS, Sickness, in general, by 
our brothers and their families, many 
times causes hardship, due to the high 
doctor and hospital fees usually 
charged; and 

WHEREAS, Many brothers have lost 
their insurance or membership in fra- 
ternal lodges during the last six years 
of depression, thousands of them now 
being too old to become members 
again and thereby deprived of any 
protection for sickness and benefits; 
and 


WHEREAS, of the insurance 
companies and lodges, more or less 
operating for a profit, are therefore 
not guarantceing sufficient protection 
to our brothers and their families; 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor as- 
sembled in the City of Denver, Colo- 
rado, October 4, 1937, recommend that 


Many 
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our federal government, as well as all 
our states, provide for some form of 
socialized medicine, whereby our 
brothers, as well as their families, 
will be protected in all cases of sick- 
ness, operations and hospitalization, 
free of charge. 

Referred to Committee on Resolu- 


tions. 
Reduction in Age Requirement for 
Old-Age Pension 


Resolution No. 33—By Delegates L. 
P. Lindelof, Clarence E. Swick, Chris- 


tian M. Madsen, James M. Meehan, 
Harry Kaufman and Jos. F. Kelley, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 


and Paperhangers of America. 


WHEREAS, The age of 65 years, to 
be eligible for old-age pension as pro- 


vided in the Social Security Act, is 
absolutely too high: and 

WHEREAS, The average worker 
when he is over fifty years of age, 


can only find work from four to five 
months during the year. partiy due to 
the high insurance rate: and 
WHEREAS, New inventions, such as 
mechanical labor-saving devices, are 
still increasing, thereby bringing down 
the age limit at which one js able to 
obtain employment more and more as 
time goes on: therefore be it 
RESOLVED, That the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor as- 
sembled in the City of Denver, Colo- 
rado, October 4, 1937, recommends that 
the age to be eligible for the old-age 
pension be reduced to 60 years. 
Referred to Committee on Resolu- 


tions. 


Pledging Support to the American 
Federaticn of Labor 


Resolution No. 34—By Delegate Jo- 
seph A. Mullaney, International Asso- 
ciation of Heat and Frost Insulators 
and Asbestos Workers. 


WHEREAS, The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has since its organiza- 


tion in 1881 sought to bring to the 
workers of our country the higher 
wages and better working conditions 


to which they are justly entitled: and 

WHEREAS, Through all these years 
it has sought to accomplish its pur- 
poses through both legal and lawful 
channels that respected the rights of 
all employers and of the general pub- 
lic; and 

WHEREAS, It always has and still 
does believe in the principles of free 
speech, free assemblage and the re- 
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specting of personal and _ property 
rights; and 


WHEREAS, It believes in the form 
of democratic government that now 
prevails in the United States of Amer- 
ica: and 

WHEREAS, It always has and does 
still believe in and pursues its course 
of progressive action through. the 
channels of mediation, conciliation and 
arbitration and respecting the sanctity 
of trade agreements; and 

WHEREAS, It always has and still 
does frown upon and repudiate any 
cause or movement that panders to 
the mob spirit and the rule of a 
militant minority: and 

WHEREAS, Included in its multitu- 
dinous achievements on the field of 
legislation can be found the Wagner 
Act which gave to both the organized 
and unorganized workers the right to 
select for themselves thetr own bar- 
gaining agency for the betterment of 
their conditions: and 

WHEREAS, It believes in our coun- 
try. its institutions and its traditions 
as attested to by the thousands of its 
membership who made the supreme 
sacrifice fighting under its flag on 
the field of battle: and 


WHEREAS, It always has and still 
does repudiate all open or disguised 
forms of Communism, Nazism, Fas- 
cism, or any of the other foreign 
“isms” or agencies that have for their 
purpose the displacing of our present 
form of government and the substitu- 
tion of their own: therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this Fifteenth 
Convention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Heat and Frost Insulators 
and Asbestos Workers. assembled in 
Chicago. September 20. 1937. pledge to 
its parent body. the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. its unswerving loyalty, 
its fullest co-operation and financial 
support for the purpose of halting the 
invasion of its ranks by the so-called 
“Cc. I. O.” or any other group attempt- 
ing to challenge its supremacy. 

Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


National Labor Relations Board 


Resolution No. 35—By Delegates 
John J. Mara, George W. Lawson, Boot 
and Shoe Workers Union. 


WHEREAS, The Nationa! Labor Re- 
lations Board. by its general attitude 
and by its definite decisions, has 
clearly shown that it is actively sup- 
porting and upholding the Committee 
for Industrial Organization and its 
union affiliates with total disregard 
for all rules of evidence, and with 
supreme contempt for the American 
spirit of fair play and the elementary 
demands of justice; and 


WHEREAS, The National Labor Re- 
lations Board, its subordinate commit- 
tees and investigators, pursuing the 
above outlined and partisan policy, 
has demonstrated its unfairness and 
prejudice by injecting itself into sit- 
uations where no clear cause for in- 
tervention existed, and where there 
was no genuine demand by workers 
or employers for its services, thereby 
creating and encouraging industrial 
unrest and industrial discontent: and 


WHEREAS, The Nationa! Labor Re- 
lations Board, its subordinate commit- 
tees and investigators, has prejudged 
cases brought before it in favor of 
the Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation and its union affiliates; has 
hampered all other parties to such 
eases in collecting evidence, and has 
even denied them the right to ques- 
tion witnesses, thereby making a farce 
out of hearings that were called for 
the purpose of collecting and testing 
evidence, and making absolutely im- 
possible anything like a fair and im- 
partial judicial decision: and 

WHEREAS, The Nationai Labor Re- 
lations Board, its subordinate commit- 
tees and investigators. has demon- 
strated its inability to handle the 
current industrial-labor situation and 
has clearly shown that it is a preju- 
diced, biased and partisan body rather 
than a judicial institution; and 

WHEREAS, The policy of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act of protect- 
ing the exercise by workers of full 
freedom of association. self-organiza- 
tion, and designation of representa- 
tives of their own choosing, has been 
disregarded and obstructed by the 
workings of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board by its prejudiced and 
— action in favoring the C. I. O.; 
an 

WHEREAS, The personnel of the 
National Labor Relations Board has 
been selected, dictated, controlled and 
supervised by the C. Il. O.; therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED, By the Fifty-Seventh 
Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, meeting in Den- 
ver, Colorado, that the National Labor 
Relations Board, as at present com- 
posed, has totally disqualified itself 
us administrator of the National Labor 
telations Act, appointed for the pur- 
pose of settling labor disputes and 
guaranteeing the right of collective 
bargaining, and we call upon the 
President of the United States, the 
Secretary of Labor, and the Congress 
of the United States, to immediately 
disband the present board, together 
with its subordinate committees, re- 
gional directors, and investigators, and 
we call for the organization of a new 
board-——a board that will represent 
America and American ideals, a board 
that will not permit partisanship or 
prejudice to enter into its delibera- 
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tions, a board that will not permit 
personal desires, wishes, dreams and 
theories to becloud the clear evidence 
and cold truth, a board that will not 
yield to pressure from any quarter but 
will hold at even balance the scales of 
justice—a board that will honestly 
earry out the spirit, the intent, and 
the purpose of the Congressional en- 
actment which created it; and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor be instructed to use all their 
power and influence and ability to ob- 
tain the reorganization specified above, 
and to carry out the purpose and in- 
tent of this resolution. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


American Federation of Government 
Employes Legislative Program 


Resolution No. 36—By Delegates 
Charles I. Stengle, Berniece B. Heff- 
ner, Cecil E. Custer, Perry S. Myers, 
American Federation of Government 
Eniployes. 


1A minimum wage of $1,500 per 
annum for all full-time employes with 
statutory automatic increases in salary. 


2. A five-day week of 35 hours with 
no decrease in pay to be applied 
throughout the government service. 

3. Extension of the merit system to 
include all branches of the civil gov- 
ernment. 

4. Extension of the Classification 
Act to the field services. 


5. Optional retirement after 30 years 
of service; that Section 7 of the Re- 
tirement Act be amended to read “That 
when an employe having rendered 15 
or more years of service and becomes 
involuntarily separated, such employe 
may be entitled to the benefits as 
otherwise provided in the Act”; that 
when an employe having been retired 
on account of disability and such em- 
ploye having reached the age of 60 
years; that no further physical exam- 
ination shall be required; that em- 
ployes at their option be permitted 
to make additional contributions not 
to exceed 10 per centum to purchase 
additional annuities over and above 
the specified rate. 


6. That overtime be compensated to 
employes either in the form of salary 
or leave; that authority for such over- 
time shall only be by direction of the 
chief of division or department either 
direct or through the supervising of- 
ficial; that credit to leave on account 
of overtime may be accumulated with- 
out limit and be made available until 
used. 

7. Application of the night differen- 
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tial to all positions requiring night 
shifts. 

8. Payment of not less than the pre- 
vailing wage to craft employes in 
agencies not affected by wage boards 
or other machinery for fixing adequate 
wages. 

9. Provision of opportunity for pro- 
motion of qualified employes prior to 
the development of Civil Service elig- 
ible lists so that the higher positions 
will be filled by promotion, thereby 
establishing the Civil Service as a 
career service. 

10. Creation of a Civil Service Board 
of Appeals, so organized as to fully 
protect the rights of employes. 

11. Optional Q. S. and L.—the cost 
to be applied uniformly to all posi- 
tions wherein the furnishing of such 
services is involved. 

12. Shorter hours and more reason- 
able pay for employes in Veterans Ad- 
ministration facilities. 

13. Better pay and better working 
conditions for custodial employes, in- 
cluding charwomen and charmen. 

14. More reasonable hours and bet- 
ter working conditions in all federal 
penal institutions. 

Referred to Committee on Legisla- 


ticn. 


Union Label Trades Department Re- 
quests Authority to Review Appli- 
cations for Approval of Union 
Labels, Shop Cards and 
Buttons 


Resolution No. 37—By Delegate I. 
M. Ornburn, Union Label Trades De- 
partment, American Federation of 
Labor. 


No design for a union label, shop 
ecard or button shall be authorized or 
approved by the Executive Council 
before the design has been submitted 
to the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor for review and recommendation. 

Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions, 


Amendment to Wagner Labor 
Relations Act 


Resolution No. 38—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, American 
Federation of Labor. 

WHBPEREAS, The Railway Labor Act en- 
acted by Congress in 1936, which was 
afterwards held to be constitutional by 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, provides, in part, that— 


“Employes shall have the right to or- 
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ganize and bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing. The 
majority of any craft or class of em- 
ployes shall have the right to determine 
who shall be the representatives of the 
eraft or class for the purpose of this act;” 
and 


WHEREAS, The Wagner-Connery Act, 
approved July 5, 1935, provides that: “The 
Board shall decide in each case whether 
in order to insure to employes the full 
benefit of their right to self-organization 
and to collective bargaining, and otherwise 
to effectuate the policies of this Act, the 
unit appropriate for the purposes of col- 
lective bargaining shall be the employer 
unit, craft unit, plant unit, or sub-di- 
vision thereof; and 


WHEREAS, This latitude given to the 
National Labor [elations Board and de- 
cisions rendered under it has resulted in 
the creation ef confusion, and to the detri- 
ment of collective bargaining; and 


WHEREAS, The Metal Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of La- 
bor requested the Executive Council, 
A. F. of L., to have an amendment intro- 
duced into Congress which would amend 
the section of the Wagner-Connery Act 
above referred to and substitute in its 
place the substance of the provision in 
the Railway Labor Act above referred to; 
and 

WHERBAS, The Executive Council, A. 
F. of L., complied with the request and 
had the necessary amendment introduced 
in both branches of Congress; and 

WHEREAS, A member of the Cabinet 
publicly expressed opposition to the 
amendment which influenced Congress to 
take no action; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention re- 
quest the Executive Council to have the 
amendment to the Wagner-Connery Act 
reintroduced in the coming session of Con- 
gress and use every legitimate means at 
its command to secure the enactment of 
the amendment. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training 


Resolution No. 39—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, American 
Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Federal Committee on 
Apprentice ‘Training in accordance with 
the resolution passed at the last session 
of the American Federation of Labor has 
been made a permanent agency in the 
United States Department of Labor and 
this agency provides for equal representa- 
tion from labor and management in fos- 
tering and promoting indentured appren- 
ticeship in the skilled trades throughout 
the country; and 


WHEREAS, The State and Local Ap- 


prenticeship committees, stimulated by the 
Federal committee and having equal repre- 


sentation from labor and management, are 
determining rules and regulations under 
which apprenticeship shall be conducted, 
such as wages, hours, quotas, length of 
apprenticeship, content of schedule of proc- 
esses, and amount of related instruction; 
and 

WHEREAS, The Federal committee has 
secured the adoption of recommended na- 
tional standards for the plumbing and the 
painting industries, officially endorsed by 
the United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of the United 
States and Canada and by the Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhang- 
ers of America and by the respective na- 
tional employers’ associations, and is now 
working with other trades interested in 
settiug up similar national standards of 
apprenticeship; and 

WHEREAS, The Federal committee’s 
valuable services to youth, to labor and 
to industry are limited because its budget 
is too small to permit a_ sufficiently 
numerous field staff; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor endorse the work of the Fed- 
eral Committee on Apprentice Training 
and urge the Congress of the United 
States to provide the committee with 
sufficient funds to permit the extension 
of its services to areas not now being 
reached; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That State Federations of 
Labor be urged to secure the passage of 
state legislation on apprenticeship setting 
up machinery in the State Labor Depart 
ments to implement the Federal standards 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Employment of American Citizens By the 
U. 8S. Army and Navy and Contractors for 
Work on the Isthmus of Panama 


Resolution No. 40—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, representing Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The United States Govern- 
ment has expended huge sums of money to 
provide adequate means of defending the 
Panama Canal from attack by land or 
sea; and 

WHEREAS, Millions of dollars will be 
expended from time to time in the ex- 
tending and improvement of these de- 
fense works and the operation and mainte- 
nance thereof; and 

WHEREAS, All money appropriated for 
this purpose should be expended in bene- 
fiting through employment and _ other- 
wise, citizens of the United States; and 

WHEREAS, There is no legislation pro- 
viding for the employment of citizens of 
the United States only, in skilled and 
semi-skilled positions in the construetion 
and maintenance of these enormous and 
elaborate defense works and reservations; 
and 


WHEREAS, We believe that legislation 
should be passed prescribing that the fol- 











positions be filled by American 
the Army and Navy in all 
operation, construction and 
the Panama Canal: ar- 


lowing 
citizens by 
maintenance, 
contract work on 


tisan, baggagemaster, baker, blacksmiths, 
blueprinter, boatswain, brakeman, butcher, 
captain, carpenter, calker, compositor, 


cook, checker, chauffeur, engineer, firemen, 
foreman, money counter, office helper, 
oiler, operator (crane), operator (motor- 
boat), operator (pump), operator (tele- 
phone), policeman, printer, riveter, sales- 
man, steward, storeman, tailor, teacher, 
upholsterer, vuleanizer, water-tender, and 
wheelright:; therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, That this 
the American Federation of Labor in- 
truct its Legislative Committee to intro- 
duce and aid a bill during the next ses- 
sion of Congress providing that no person 
other than citizens of the United States 
shall be employed in the positions outlined 
above by the United States Army or the 
United States Navy or contractors, direct- 
ly or otherwise, in any of its or their 
departments or branches in connection 
with the work on the Isthmus of Panama. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


convention of 


Employment of American Citizens on 
Panama Canal Work 


Resolution No. 41—By  elegate John P. 


Frey, Metal Trades Department, Amer- 
ican Federation o*% Labor. 
WHEREAS, The United States Govern- 


ment has spent vast sums of money in 
the construction and operation of the 
Panama Canal; and 

WHEREAS, Funds are appropriated 
yearly to provide for the operation and 


maintenance of the Canal; and 


WHEREAS, Such funds should be spent 
as far as practicable to provide employ- 
ment for American citizens; and 


WHEREAS, On August 15, 1937, em- 
ployes of the Panama Canal and Panama 
Railroad approximated 13,000 and of this 
number 3,000 were citizens of the United 
States and 9,000 were aliens—subjects of 
European nations, an approximate ratio of 


one United States citizen to three aliens; 
and 
WHEREAS, There are more than 3,000 


aliens in the Canal and Railroad organ- 
izations, occupying skilled or semi-skilled 
positions, which should be held by United 
States citizens; and 

WHEREAS, There are now millions of 
workers in the United States who are un- 
employed; and 

WHEREAS, The Panama Canal is an 
important part of our system of national 
defense, vastly increasing the sailing 
radius of our naval vessels; and 

WHEREAS, In time of war attempts 
might be made by citizens of foreign 
countries with whom we might conceivably 
be at war to injure or destroy the canal, 
it is therefore essential that all positions 
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American 


of responsibility be filled by 
citizens; and 

WHEREAS, A bill to provide for the em- 
ployment of American citizens in skilled 


positions on the Panama Canal has al- 
ready been introduced in the House of 
Representatives and the Senate of the 
United States, as follows: 


“Be it Enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assemble~- 

“That within five years from the ef- 
fective date of this act all positions of 
artisan, baggagemaster, baker, blacksmith. 
blueprinter, boatswain, brakeman, butcher. 
captain, carpenter, calker. compositor, 
cook. checker, chauffeur, engineer, fire- 
man, foreman, money counter, office helper. 


oiler, operator (air compressor), opera- 
tor (crane), operator (motorboat), opera- 
tor (pump), operator (telephone) police- 
man, printer, riveter, salesman, secretary 
(clubhouse), signalman, steward. store- 
man, tailor, teacher, upholsterer, vulcan- 
izer, water-tender, and wheelwright. in 
the employ of the Panama Cana) and 


Panama Railroad Company on the Isthmus 
of Panama, shall be filled by American 
citizens, on the gold roll, compensated 
in accordance with wage policies in ef- 
fect on the effective date of this act:” 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor be in- 
structed to have the above mentioned alien 


bill introduced and endeavor to have it 
passed during the next session of Con 
gress. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Work Week for Panama Canal 
Panama Railroad Employes 


Sherter 
and 


Resolution No. 42—By Delegate John P. 


Frey, Metal Trades Department, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 
WHEREAS, Section 23 of the Inde- 


Appropriation Act, 1935 
(Thomas Amendment) provides a _ forty- 
hour week with no reduction in salary 
for certain employes of the United States 
Government; and 

WHEREAS, Employes of the Panama 
Railroad, not being considered employes of 
the United States Government, have not 
been allowed the advantages of the forty- 
hour week; and 

WHEREAS, Less than half of the 
Panama Canal employes receive the forty 
hour week; less than one-third of the 
total number of employes of the Panama 
Canal and Panama Railroad; and 

WHEREAS, Realizing the _ limitation 
placed on the application of the shorter 
work week, legislation has been proposed 
providing for the shorter work week to all 
government employes alike; therefore, be 
it 


pendent Offices 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor make every 
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effort to have the shorter work week, not 
to exceed forty hours per week, applied 
to all the employes of the Panama Canal 
and Panama Railroad on the Isthmus of 
Panama. 


Referred to Committee on Shorter Work 
Day. 


Government Departments 
Reorganization Bill 


Resolution No. 43—By Delegate 
John P. Frey, Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Senate Bills S-2700 and 
S-2970 named the Reorganization Bill, 
contain many provisions of the Econ- 
omy Act of 1932; and 

WHEREAS, The passage of legisla- 
tion of this nature will result in pay 
cuts and a reduction in conditions of 
employment and living to all govern- 
ment employes, including the Ameri- 
can personnel of the Panama Canal 
and Panama Railroad; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
be instructed to oppose all detrimental 
legislation the nature of which will 
reduce the standard of living for gov- 
ernment employes. 

Referred to Committee on Legisla- 
tion. 


Rates of Pay tor Motion Picture Op- 
erators Employed on Panama Canal 


Resolution No. 44—By Delegate John 
Pp. Frey, Metal Trades Department, 
American Federation ot Labor. 


WHEREAS, Motion picture oper- 
ators employed on the Panama Canal 
are distinctly underpaid in comparison 
with other crafts in that locality: and 

WHEREAS, These motion picture 
operators are receiving rates of pay 
materially less than union rates paid 
in the United States; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
be instructed to co-operate with the 
Panama Metal Trades Council in their 
efforts to secure an adequate rate of 
pay for motion picture operators on 
the Panama Canal. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


Saturday Halt Holiday for Panama 
Canal and Panama Railrond 
Employes 


Resolution No. 45—By Delegate John 


P. Frey, Metal Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, On March 3, 1931, an 


act was passed which provided as 
follows: 

“That on and after the effective 
date of this act. four hours, exclusive 
of time for luncheon, shall constitute 
a day’s work on Saturday throughout 
the year, with pay or earnings for the 
day the same as on other days when 
full time is worked.” 

WHEREAS, The Panama Canal and 
the Panama Railroad on the Isthmus 
were specifically excluded from the 
provisions of this Act of 1931, to- 
gether with employes of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the Postal 
Service; and 

WIHIEREAS, In the interim, both the 
postal eniployes in the United States 
and the employes of the Department 
of the Interior have been brought 
under the provisions of this act by 
legislation or executive order, leaving 
the Panama Canal as the only agency 
originally excluded from the benefits 
of the act, which have not been 
brought within its provisions to date; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
be instructed to have the Panama 
Canai and Panama Railroad employes 
included in the Act of March 3, 1931, 
by executive order. 

Referred to Committee on Legisla- 
tion. 


25-Year Optional Retirement Legisla- 
tion for Panama Canal and Pan- 
ama Railroad Employes 


Resolution No. 46—By Delegate John 
P. Frey, Metal Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Climatic conditions in- 
cident to employment on the Panama 
Canal and Panama Railroad are very 
rigorous dve to the high temperature, 
great humidity, and the actinic rays of 
the tropical sun: and 

WHEREAS, The etfects of such cli- 
mate on the health of white men, 
women and children are accumulative 
as an employe grows older and his 
resistance is undermined; and 


WHEREAS, Congress during a re- 
cent session passed a bill reducing 
the period of service in the Canal 
Zone for military personnel from three 
to two years because ot these climatic 
conditions; and 

WHEREAS. Large numbers of em- 
ployes now entering the service of the 
government on the Panama Canal are 
all of such an age as wili require 
them to work more than thirty years 
in the tropics to reach the present 
retirement age of 60 or 62; and 


WHEREAS, Several bills have been 








introduced in recent sessions of Con- 
gress providing for a reduction in the 
years of service when computing re- 


tirement; and 
WHEREAS, The Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad employes do not 


come under the provisions of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act but have a 
separate retirement law approved 
March 1, 1931, and incorporated into 
the Canal Zone Code, approved June 
19. 1934; and 
WHEREAS, Any 


retirement legisla- 


tion sponsored by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor should include the 
employes ot the Panama Canal and 


Panama Railroad on the Isthmus of 
Panama and provide for optional re- 
tirement at 55 years of age, 25 years 
of service, with full annuity; there- 
fore he ++ 

RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor be 
instructed to make an attempt to 
secure for the employes of the Panama 
Canal and Panama Railroad 25-year 
optional retirement at 55 years of age 
with full annuity in the next session 
of Congress. 

Referred 
tion. 


to Committee on Legisla- 


Legislation for Widows of 
Canal Employes 


Pension 
Panama 


Resolution No. 47—By Delegate John 
P. Frey, Metal Trades Department, 


American Federation of Labor. 

WHEREAS, Many bills have been 
introduced in past sessions of Con- 
gress to extend retirement benefits 
to widows of annuitants of govern- 
ment employes: and 


WHEREAS, The women of the Canal 
“Zone, after long periods in the trop- 
ics, with the possibility of being left 
widows shortly after their hushand’s 
retirement, must certainly become ob- 
jects of charity or else try to compete 
in the open market for unsuitable 
work; and 

WHEREAS, The salaries of the em- 
ployes involved are not sufficient to 
leave any surplus to make these wid- 
ows independent of the necessity of 
asking employment or seeking aid 
from others; and 

WHEREAS, The Panama Canal 
ployes have a special retirement 
because of the unusual climatie 
adverse living conditions in the 
ics; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
support legislation or amendments to 
legislation which will extend to wid- 
ows of United States citizens, annui- 
the Canal Zone Retirement 
benefits of two-thirds of the 


em- 

act 
and 
trop- 


tants, of 
Act, 
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annuities received by the employe be- 
fore his death. 


Referred to the Committee on Legisla- 
tion, 


Appointments to Annapolis Naval 
Academy from Among Sons of 
Employes of the Panama 
Canal and Panama 
Railrond 


Resolution No, 48—By Delegate John 
P. Frey, Metal Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, In 1934, the Congress of 
the United States approved an amend- 
ment to then pending legislation pro- 
viding for an appointment by the 
Governor of the Panama Canal to the 
Military Academy at West Point from 
among the sons of employes of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad; 
and 

WHEREAS, There is now pending 
before the House of Representatives 
a similar bill providing for appoint- 
ments by the Governor of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis; and 

WHEREAS, This bill has already 
passed the Senate; and 

WHEREAS, It is highly desirable 
that young United States citizens from 
the Canal Zone be allowed this rep- 
resentation in the two academies; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor be 
instructed to assist and further legis- 


lation that will be before the next 
session of Congress, which will pro- 
vide for appointments to the Naval 


Academy by the Governor of the Pan- 
ama Canal from among sons of em- 
ployes of the Panama Canal and Pan- 


ama Railroad on the Isthmus of 
Vanama. 

Referred to Committee on Legisla- 
tien. 


Provision for Legislative Representa- 
tives of Panama Canal and Pan- 
ama Railroad Employes 


liesolution No. 49—By Delegate John 


P. Frey, Metal Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor. 
WHEREAS, The _ present national 


administration has approved a policy 
of collective bargaining between em- 
ployers and employes and is fostering 
the principle of selective representa- 
tion; and 

WHEREAS, The organized employes 
cf the Panama Canal and Panama 
Railroad have found it necessary be- 
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cause of their geographical lucalion 
a long way from the United States 
to send selected representatives to 
Washington each year for legislative 
purposes; and 

WHEREAS, Such representatives 
have always been financed by the 
Panama Canal Metal Trades Ccuncil, 
the government incurring no expense 
through such procedure; and 


WHEREAS, The _ Lloyd-LaFollette 
Act specifically gives the federal em- 
ployes the right to representation be- 
fore Congress either as an individual 
or as a group representative without 
reduction in compensation or _ posi- 
tion: therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of wabor 
make every effort through the De- 
partment of Labor and the office of 
the Secretary of War to provide that 
the chosen representatives of organ- 
ized labor be allowed to proceed to 
Washington under instructions regard- 
less of position, leave, or quarters 
status. 

Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


Wage Differential for Panama Canal and 
Panama Ruilroad Employes 


Resolution No. 50—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor 


WHERE.S, Existing law provides for 
employes of the Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad a differential up to 25 
per cent over rates paid for similar 
work in the United States: and 

WHEREAS, All the employes of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad ex- 
cept policemen, firemen, school teachers, 
and postal employes receive this differen- 
tial in pay: and 

WHEREAS, There seems to be no satis- 
factory reason why these employes should 
not receive equal consideration for their 
labor with the other employes of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor assist 
in every way possible in obtaining the 
full differential for all the employes of 
the Panama Canal and Panama _ Rail- 
road. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Representation of Central Bodies in 
A. F. of L. Convention 
Resolution No. 51—By Delegate Lester 
Thomas, Pennsylvania State Federation of 

Labor. 


WHEREAS, There is a great need to 
give the membership of the American Fed- 


eration of Labor a greater possibility of 
expressing their opinions and desires on 
the burning issucs confronting the 
American labor movement, and 

WHEREAS, In view of the fact that 
many delegates are elected by their In- 
ternational at conventions that meet very 
irregularly, and in some cases have not 
met for a long time, with the same dele- 
gates serving each year and other dele- 
gates selected by the General Executive 
Board, which do not give a cross-section 
view, and _ stifle the possibility of in- 
troducing more progressive solutions to 
our problems, and 

WHEREAS, Un‘er the present constitu- 
tional provisions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, all State Federations and 
Central Labor bodies are given one dele- 
gate to represent these respective bodies, 
regardless of the number of local unions 
or the number of organized workers they 
represent, and 

WHEREAS, We believe this system of 
representation to be unfair to the larger 
city or county central bodies, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention go 
on record to request the 1937 Convention 
ef the American Federation of Labor to 
change the system which now prevails to 
one based on a more proportional system 
of representation. 


Referred to Committee on Laws. 


Increase in Appropriations for LaFollette 
Committee on Civil Liberties 


Resolution No. 52—By Delegate Robert 
J. Watt, Massachusetts State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The right of workers to or- 
gavize and bargain collectively is now es- 
tablished in the law of the nation and 
the state, and 


WHEREAS, In defiance of these laws, 
labor-hating industrialists have repeated- 
ly used guns and gas to terrorize work- 
ing people who vainly seek to exercise the 
rights established by these laws, and 

WHEREAS, The judges of many courts 
and the police of many cities have re- 
peatedly utilized the time-worn tactics 
of injunctions to exalt the privileges of 
property above human needs and human 
rights, and 

WHEREAS, The forces of reaction al- 
ready are donning the masks and hoods 
of terroristic vigilantes under the guise 
of “law and order committees” to re- 
press the legitimate aims of the members 
of organized labor, and 


WHEREAS, The majority of the news- 
papers of the nation, under the spur of 
advertising, or the pressure of bankers, 
or the interest of publishers, or the gul- 
libility of editors, create a false and 
vicious impression of lawlessness and ir- 
responsibility on the part of union mem- 
bers, and 
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WHEREAS, High-paid publicity and ad- 
vertising agencies are already building 
a propaganda against organized labor and 
against the new deal administration, so 
overwhelmingly endorsed by the neople of 
the nation, and 

WHEREAS, The civil liberties of Amer- 
icans are being undermined by the vicious 
influence of the flag-waving masqueraders 
who would destroy liberty in the name of 
so-called “law and order.” and 

WHEREAS, The_ special Senate sub- 
committee on Civil Liberties has exposed 
the brutal tactics and vicious propaganda 
of these subversive fascistic elements: 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor in convention 
assembled express its thanks to Senators 
LaFollette and Thomas for their com- 
petent and courageous efforts: and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor petition the 
United States Senate to extend and in- 
crease the appropriations for the con- 
tinued investigation of the agencies and 
activities now threatening the civil liber- 
ties of the American peonrle: and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That the delegate to the 
American Federation of Labor Convention 
petition the American Federation of La- 
bor to make every effort to assure the 
continuance of the special Senate Sub- 
committee on Civil Liberties. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Uniform System of Unemployment 


Compensation 


Resolution No. 583—By Delegate Robert 
J. Watt, Massachusetts State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, State boundaries no longer 
confine the workers of our nation in the 
quest for employment; and 

WHEREAS, The consequence of unem- 
ployment cannot be confined within the 
borders of a single state: and 

WHEREAS, Unemployment compensation 
is today based upon the outworn theory 
that each state is sovereign over the 
economie conditions within its boundaries: 
and 

WHEREAS, Many of our members jeop- 
ardize their rights to obtain unemploy- 
ment compensation whenever they accept 
employment outside our own Common- 
wealth: and 

WHEREAS, The Unemployment Com- 
pensation Law of Massachusetts extends 
protection only to those employed by em- 
ployers of eight or more persons; and 

WHEREAS, Any system of interstate 
compacts is at best only a weak sub- 
stitute for federal legislation and admin- 
istration; and 


WHEREAS, There already exists a sys- 


tem of Federal Old Age Benefits, the 
constitutionality of which has been ap- 
proved by a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States: therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor in convention 
assembled call upon the Federal Congress 
to establish a single uniform system of 
unemployment compensation, using the 
records and the machinery of the Fed- 
eral Old Age Benefit system and the Fed- 
eral-State Employment Service, and_ to 
extend the scope of the unemployment 
compensation to cover all those now 
reached by the Federal Old Age Benefit 
System: and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the delegate of the 
Massachusetts State Federation of Labor 
to the Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be instructed to present 
such a resolution to the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor for the 
purpose of securing the speedy accomplish- 
ment of this program. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Favoring Ratification of Conventions of 
International Labor Organization 


Resolution No. 54—By Delegate Robert 
J. Watt, Massachusetts State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The _ International Labor 
Organization at Geneva in June of this 
year adopted conventions to establish the 
forty-hour week in the textile industry; 
to create standards of safety provisions 
for the building construction workers; to 
raise the minimum age for employment 
in industry and in non-industrial busi- 
nesses from fourteen to fifteen years: and 

WHEREAS, American labor will benefit 
from the establishment of these stand- 
ards in the United States and from their 
establishment in competing nations: and 

WHEREAS, These conventions are bind- 
tng only when duly ratified by participat- 
ing nations; and 

WHEREAS, President Roosevelt has 
submitted these conventions to the Senate 
for ratification; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor in convention 
assembled go on record in favor of the 
speedy ratification of these conventions 
by the Senate of the United States: and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That the delegate to the 
next convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor be requested to urge the 
American Federation of Labor to join 
energetically in support of these objectives. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Opposing Physical Examinations 
Resolution No. 55—By Delegate Robert 


J. Watt, Massachusetts State Federation 
of Labor. 
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WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor in convention assembled in 1935 
endorsed the extension of workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation to cover occupational 
diseases, together with the principle of 
federal grants in aid to state pooled funds 
to cover occupational diseases, and in- 
structed the Executive Council to support 
the drafting and enactment of federal and 
state legislation to remedy the situation: 
an 

WHEREAS, ‘he report of the Execu- 
tive Council to the American Federation of 
Labor in convention assembled in 1936 
urged the State Federation of Labor and 
the Central Labor Union to press con- 
stantly for compensation for occupational 
diseases: therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor request the 
American Federation of Labor in conven- 
tion assembled in 1937 to endorse the 
principle of blanket coverage of occupa- 
tional diseases under workmen’s compen- 
sation: and be it further 

RESOLVED, ‘That the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor request the 
American Federation of Labor in conven- 
tion assembled in 1937 to state its absolute 
opposition to physical examinations of 
any kind or sort, until such time as 
the federal and state laws fully protect 
those workers who may be removed from 
industry as the result of such physical 
examinations. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Legislation to Abolish Industrial 
Homework 


Resolution No. 56—By Delegate Robert 
J. Watt, Massachusetts State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Industrial homework is a 
method of production which, particularly 
through its low wages, long hours, and 
the employment of young children, re- 
sults in the exploitation of workers en- 
gaged in the practice; and 


WHEREAS, Industrial homework op- 
erates in direct competition to factory 
production and constitutes a threat to 
decent employment standards, including 
those established by law and by collective 
agreements, in competing factories; and 

WHEREAS, Years of experience under 
state industrial homework laws and N. 
Rt. A. have demonstrated the impossibility 
of effectively regulating this practice; 
and 

WHEREAS, Massachusetts has enacted 
a measure prohibiting industrial home- 
work in certain specified industries and 
further authorizing the Commissioner of 
Labor and Industries to prohibit indus- 
trial homework in industries in which it 
is found that the practice injures the 
health and welfare of the homeworkers 
within the industry, or without rendering 
unduly difficult the maintenance of ex- 
isting labor standards or the enforcement 


of labor standards established by law or 
regulation for factory workers in the in- 
dustry; and 


WHEREAS, One result of this legisla- 
tion may be to place the Massachusetts in- 
dustries affected at a competitive disad- 
vantage with competing industries’ in 
other states where industrial homework 
is permitted to continue; therefore. be it 


RESOLVED, That the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor in convention 
assembled request the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to favor the abolition of 
industrial homework, and that it use 
every available resource to urge and sup- 
port the enactment by states of legisla- 
tion prohibiting homework as a method 
of industrial production, and the enact- 
ment by the United States Congress of 
legislation designed to control and limit 
the passage of industrial homework across 
state lines. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
Administration of Social Security 
Program 


Resolution No. 57—Ly Delegate Rob- 
ert J. Watt, Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Labo: 


WHEREAS, ‘1ue bederal Social Se- 
curity program and associated state 
unemployment compensation and pub- 
lic assistance legislation were created 
for the protection of the working peo- 
ple of the nation against major haz- 
ards of the modern economic system; 
and 

WHEREAS, ‘the successiul operation 
of these laws depends equally upon a 
full and accurate understanding of 
their provisions and upon an enlight- 
ened and_e efficient administration; 
therefore be it 


RESOLVIvY, That lic uvllicels of 
the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Labor and of every central labor 
union in Massachusetts be urged to 
keep in close touch with all legisla- 
tive proposals and administrative de- 
velopments which might in any way 
affect the interests of the working 
people whom they represent: and be it 
turther 

RESOLVED, That tte officers of 
every labor union in Massachusetts be 
requested to render any necessary as- 
sistance to any member who seeks aid 
in the filing of claims or the protec- 
tion of his individual benefit account; 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this 
resolution be presented to the next 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor by the delegate of the 
Massachusetts State Federation of La- 
bor, so that similar suggestions may 
be given to the officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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Division of Labor Standards, U. 8S. 
Department of Labor 


Resolution No. 58—By Delegate Rob. 
ert J. Watt, Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


WHEREAS, ‘The United States De- 
partment of Labor has recently added 
to its services to labor the functions 
of assisting in the formulation of 
practical labor standards, or providing 
facilities for the drafting of labor 
legislation and safety codes and of 
administrative practices; and 


WHEREAS, The Division of Labor 
Standards offers an unduplicated serv- 
ice to State Federations of Labor and 
other worker groups in furnishing Iin- 
formation on improved labor and 
health standards; and 


WHEREAS, It is now possible to 
secure technical information on spe- 
cific problems that concern workers 
by writing to the Division of Labor 
Standards; and 


WHEREAS, These facilities are be- 
ing widely used by State Federations 
of Labor and local labor groups; there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That this service to la- 
bor should be continued and to that 
end Congress be urged to establish 
the Division of Labor Standards as a 
permanent bureau in the United States 
Department of Labor with adequate 
funds to carry on its activities in 
behalf of the workers of the country; 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor in conven- 
tion assembled request its delegate to 
the forthcoming annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labor to 
present this resolution and urge cop- 
currence by the parent body. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions, 


Extension of Provisions of Walsh- 
Henley Law to All Government 
Contracts 


Resolution No. 59—By Delegate Rob- 
ert J. Watt, Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration ct Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Walsh-Healey law, 
providing that all contracts for the 
federal government of $10,000 and over 
must include provision for payment of 
prevailing wages and hours in local- 
ities where work under such contract 
is carried on, said law proving inval- 
uable to wage earners in all sections 
of our country; therefore be it 





KESOLVED, ‘That our delegate to 
the National Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor be instructed 
to introduce a resolution in said con- 
vention memorializing the Congress in 
favor of amending such law providing 
for the same provisions in all con- 
tracts for work for the United States 
Government. 


_Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


Older Workers Discrimination 


tesolution No. 60—By Delegate Rob- 
ert J. Watt, Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


WHEREAS, It is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for the older worker to 
secure and hold employment; and 

WHEREAS, The age at which a 
worker is considered old is being 
pushed down from the sixties to the 
forties and even to the thirties; and 

WHEREAS, This inability of able- 
bodied workers to secure employment 
is undermining our labor movement; 
and 

WHEREAS, The Massachusetts leg- 
islature at the request of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation of Labor 
caused a study of this problem to be 
made and enacted legislation at the 
last session with a view to checking 
this growing evil; and 


WHEREAS, The problem is national 
in scope and demands national action; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor in conven- 
tion assembled respectfully requests 
the United States Secretary of Labor 
to investigate and report upon the 
matter, and upon the nature and ef- 
fect of any economic conditions or 
statutory provisions which may tend 
to produce unfair or inequitable dis- 
crimination on the basis of age in ob- 
taining and retaining employment in 
public service and private industry; 
the extent to which age is a factor 
in determining the efficiency of men 
and women engaged in such public 
service and private industry; the ef- 
fect of pension systems, and group and 
workmen's compensation insurance 
upon the employment of the older 
worker; and to appoint a representa- 
tive national advisory committee to 
act in connection with the planning 
of the study and to review the re- 
sults of the surveys and to make 
appropriate recommendations, and ade- 
quate appropriations for this purpose: 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor in conven- 
tion assembled requests their delegate 
to present this resolution to the Amer- 
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fean Federation of Labor Convention 
and urge concurrent action by the 
parent body. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


Memorial to the Late William P. 
Connery, Jr. 


Resolution No. 61—By Delegate Rob- 
ert J. Watt, Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


WHEREAS, When a friend passes 
from our midst, it is fitting that we 
pay homage to his memory; and 


WHEREAS, The late William P. 
Connery, Jr., of Lynn, was not merely 
a true and proven friend of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Federation of Labor, 
but was also a foremost champion of 
the best interests of the wage earners 
of our entire nation; and 


WHEREAS, His unselfish effort and 
tireless zeal brought to the workers 
of our land new standards of economic 
and social justice; and 

WHEREAS, The legacy which he 
left to our nation can be measured 
only in the new hope, happier spirit 
and healthier lives of our people; and 

WHEREAS, The soldier who carried 
on for us can be truly honored only 
by carrying on in his memory the 
measures which he championed up to 
his dying day; and 

WHEREAS, We who knew hiin have 
in our own hearts already paid to 
him the salute of honor which none 
but the few can ever earn; and 


WHEREAS, His name and memory 
need no requiem because they live 
wherever the labor movement lives; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Fifty-second 
Annual Convention of the Massachu- 
setts State Federation of Labor pause 
tor one minute of reverent silence 
during which each delegate and guest 
may pledge to the memory of Wil- 
liam Patrick Connery, Jr., of the 
United States of America, that we will 
carry on his fight for the poor and 
the underprivileged; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That at the conclusion 
of that moment of silence, we of the 
Fifty-second Annual Convention will 
resume at once the struggle in which 
Billy Connery lHved his whole life and 
for which his last efforts were so 
gladly given. 


Delegate Nolan, Boston Typograph- 
ical Union No. 13 and Delegate Demp- 
sey, Boston Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployes, proposed an amendment pro- 
viding that the president of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Federation of Labor 
appoint a committee to consider the 
advisability of creating a permanent 


memorial to the late Congressman 
William P. Connery, Jr., and that the 
Massachusetts State Federation of 
Labor introduce a resolution at the 
American Federation of Labor Con- 
vention, so that national and inter- 
national unions may join in this 
tribute. 

The resolution as amended was 
adopted, and the delegates stood in 
silence in memory of the late Wil- 
liam P. Connery, Jr. 


Referred to Committee on 
tions, 


Rtesolu- 


Proposing Amendment to National So- 
cial Security Act to Correct Divided 
Federal Administrative Authority 
Governing State Unemployment 
Compensation Agencies 


Resolution No. 62—By Delegate Carl 
H. Mullen, Indiana State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The American labor 
movement and allied progressive 
groups took a leading part in the pas- 
sage of the National Social Security 
Act, which included provision’ for 
compensation to unemployed workers; 
and 

WHEREAS, The Indiana State Fed- 
eration of Labor and Railroad Broth- 
erhoods took an active and leading 
part in the enactment of the Indiana 
Unemployment Compensation Law, 
which provides for compensation to 
Indiana unemployed workers as a part 
of the social security program under 
the National Security Act; and 

WHEREAS, The Social Security Act 
gives the Federal Internal Revenue 
Department, the Social Security Board 
and the Department of Labor admin- 
istrative authority over the state 
agencies in charge of administering 
the unemployment compensation funds; 
and 


WHEREAS, Such dual authority 
over the state’s administration of such 
funds will lead to many complications, 
misunderstandings and unnecessary 
delays resulting in hardships and in- 
conveniences to the unemployed work- 
ers subject to benefits under the pro- 
visions of the state laws; now there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Indiana State 
Federation of Labor in its Fifty-third 
Annual Convention assembled at Terre 
Haute, Indiana, September 23, 1927, 
request the American Federation of 
Labor to give serious consideration to 
the problem of divided federal admin- 
istrative authority as permitted under 
the act governing state unemploy- 
ment compensation agencies, with the 
view of making such changes in the 
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next session of Congress as may be 
needed and necessary to serve the in- 
tent and purposes of such legislation. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions, 


Labor Sunday 


Resolution No. 63—By Delegate Carl 
H. Mullen, Indiana State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEKRIAS, The creeds, doctrines 
and policies of the churches of Amer- 
ica coincide without exception with the 
fundamental principles and declara- 
tions of the united labor movement, 
in that both strive to attain salvation 
for mankind, be it spiritual, economic 
or social; and 

WHEREAS, It is self-evident that 
there is a close community of interest 
and fellowship between the organized 
churches of America of all creeds and 
denominations and the organized labor 
movement and it is to further this 
mutual good to strengthen these ties 
of fellowship; and 


WHEREAS, The Federal Council of 
Churches of America, this year, ac- 
knowledged and reaffirmed these 
truths; it is reciprocal that organized 
labor move to more firmly cement the 
existing bond between its member- 
ship and the church; and 

WHEREAS, The Evansville Central 
Labor Union, by official action, did 
this year institute and have desig- 
nated the Sunday preceding Labor 
Day to be known and observed as 
Labor Sunday with the beneficial re- 
sult of city-wide church attendance 
by labor unionists; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Indiana State 
Federation of Labor, in Fifty-third 
Annual Convention assembled, endorse 
the designation of the Sunday pre- 
ceding Labor Day as Labor Sunday 
and recommend the universal observ- 
ance of this Labor Sunday by diligent 
church attendance of all who labor, 
together with their families: and be 
it further 

RESOLVED, That the otlticers of 
the Indiana State Federation of Labor 
exercise every effort of their offices 
toward the achievement of universal 
observance of Labor Sunday by 

(1) Requesting the Governor of In- 
diana to issue a proclamation urging 
statewide observance in Indiana, and 


(2) Introduce before the Denver 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and enlist sufficient 
support for the adoption of a similar 
resolution by that body instructing 
the officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to recommend similar 
action to all the state federations of 
labor and to petition the President 
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of the United States to proclaim ob- 
servance of this one Sunday as a day 
of worship to be observed by and 
dedicated to the laboring class of peo- 
ple throughout the nation. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Crosley Radio Corporation 


Resolution No. 64—By Delegate Carl 
H. Mullen, Indiana State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Crosley Kadio Cor- 
poration is putting up a large building 
at Richmond, Indiana, and has let the 
eontract to a contracting company, 
namely, the Muller Architect Corpora- 
tion, who has never recognized organ- 
ized Inhor: or? 


W dius, sinus said curporation 
has been called upon repeatedly by 
the international representatives of 
the International Union of Operating 
Engineers, International Hod Carriers, 
Building and Common Laborers Union 
of America and the _ International 
Structural Steel and Iron Workers, but 
have not been successful in nego- 
tiating any kind of an agreement with 
said corporation; and 


WHEREAS, The above mentioned 
international representatives have 
made efforts to contact Louis Crosley 
of the Crosley Radio Corporation in 
regard to said job but have not been 
successful in these efforts; therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the Crosley Radio 
Corporation be placed unfair to all 
crafts affiliated with the Indiana 
State Building Trades Council: and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That this resolution be 
brought before the Indiana State Fed- 
eration of Labor Convention and 
spread on the minutes of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


Referred to Committee on Industrial 
Relations. 


Collective Bargaining for Government 
Employes 


Resolution No. 65—By Delegate 
James A. Taylor, Washington State 
Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The acceptance and 
practice of the principles of collective 
bargaining has come to be recognized 
as not only desirable but necessary 
to promote the best interests of both 
employer and employe and has been 
so recognized by iegislators in several 
states and the national government, 
as applied to private industry through 
the enactment of legislation provid- 
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ing for such collective bargaining; 
and 

WHEREAS, The application of these 
principles to employes of government 
is just as necessary as in private 
industry: therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor hereby 
stand instructed to exert every pos- 
sible effort to have enacted legislation 
in the national Congress, establishing 
collective bargaining and the signing 
of contracts.) governing rates of pay, 
hours of labor and the conditions of 
employment by and between the re- 
sponsible heads of departments and 
the divisions of national government 
and unions of employes. if and when 
such employes shall become an organ- 
ized affiliate of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor without any interference 
from any elected or appointed officer 
of such department or division of 
government. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


To Amend Connery Wage and Hour 
Bill to Prevent Importation of 
Products of Low-Paid 
Foreign Labor 


Resolution No. 66—By Delegate 
James <A. Taylor, Washington State 
Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, There was introduced in 
the last session of Congress a meas- 
ure known as the Connery Wage and 
Hour Bill which in certain of its pro- 
visions seeks to prevent. entering 
through interstate commerce products 
of sweat shops and low wage fac- 
tories; and 

WHEREAS, There is imported into 
the country from low-wage foreign 
eountries numerous products manu- 
factured under conditions abhorrent 
to the American wage earner: and 

WHEREAS. This bill did not pass 
at the !ast session but will be re- 
introduced at the next session of Con- 
gress: now therefore be it 

RESOLVED. That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at its Fifty-seventh 
Annual Convention assembled instruct 
its officers to have an amendment in- 
troduced applying to foreign imports 
such as those suggested for articles 
manufactured in this country. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


Durable Material for Union Labels 


Resolution No. 67—By Delegate 
James <A. Taylor, Washington State 
Fedcration of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Most national and in- 
ternational unions have adopted labels 
to attach to the product which they 
manufacture: and 


WHEREAS, Many of these labels 
are made of paper and attached by 
pasting to the manufactured articles; 
and 


WHEREAS, In the transportation of 
the labeled article these pasted or 
loosely attached labels are many times 
lost, thus causing inconvenience and 
embarrassment to the union people 
who sell, purchase, or display these 
articles; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this Fifty-seventh 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor go on record as re- 
questing the label trades department 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to contact all affiliated unions to re- 
quest them to use labels which when 
attached will be permanent. 


Referred to Committee on Labels. 


Navy Yard Employes’ Legislative 
Program 


Resolution No. 68—By Delegate 
James A. Taylor, Washington State 
Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The navy yard employes 
are endeavoring to secure, through 
the activity of their labor unions, var- 
iovs legislative improvements, which 
will tend to shorten hours, improve 
working conditions, and otherwise be 
of benefit to both the government 
employes and the public generally; 
and 


WHEREAS, Al!) of these objectives 
are in keeping with the program and 
policies of the American labor move- 
ment and are deserving of support; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the president and 
officers of the American Federation 
of Labor be, and hereby are, instructed 
to support and work for the advance- 
ment and successful accomplishment 
of the legislative program of the navy 
yard employes as follows: 


Abolition of second and third class 
mechanic rates. 

A thirty-hour work week for all navy 
yard employes. 

Optional! retirement after thirty 
years of service. 

Establishment of a_ civil court of 
appeals. 

Appropriation of tunds for drydock 
already authorized. 


Definite restrictions against the 
practice of using enlisted men to per- 
form work which should rightfully be 
done by civilian mechanics. 


Naval vessels, munitions and other 
implements of war to be constructed 








and manufactured in government navy 
yards, arsenals or other government 
owned or operated establishments in 
order to reduce the cost of maintain- 
ing adequate military and naval de- 
fenses and to eliminate private profit, 
which will remove the incentive of 
war profiteers to provoke or aggra- 
vate wars and thus minimize the pos- 
sibility of war: also to build up the 
government plants so as to be of max- 
imum value in emergency. 


A fair share of the new naval ves- 
sels to be awarded to the Puget Sound 
navy yard for construction. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Opposing Trensfer of Military and 
Naval Off'cers to Positions in 
Civilian Branches of the 
Government 


Resolution No. 69—By Delegate 
James A. Taylor, Washington State 
Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Due to crowded condi- 
tions amongst the officer personnel of 
the army and navy, it has been pro- 
posed by the navy department to 
transfer or assign military and naval 
officers who have been passed over 
for promotion by the selection board 
to positions in the civilian branches 
of the government: and 


WHEREAS, Such a movement, if 
permitted to be put in force would 
stifle promotion in the civilian 
branches of the service; would: upset 
the morale of employes, who, after 
working for years to fit themselves 
for advancement as vacancies occur, 
find that their positions may be filled 
by transfer of officers; would aggra- 
vate a condition wherein there is al- 
ready too much militarism in the ci- 
vilian forces; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention 
go on record as opposed to the trans- 
fer or assignment of retired or active 
naval or military officers to positions 
in the civilian branch of the govern- 
ment service, and the officers of this 
Federation be and hereby are _ in- 
structed to oppose any legislation 
authorizing or permitting assignment 
or transfer of military officer per- 
sonnel to the civilian branches of the 
government service. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Political Rights for Federal Employes 


Resolution No. 10—By Delegate 
James A. Taylor, Washington State 
Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Federal employes are 
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not now allowed to take an active 
part in political campaigns, nor to 
publicly express their views or opin- 
ions regarding the fitness of any can- 
didate for public office, nor to endorse 
or oppose any movement, principle, or 
public issue that might be construed 
as a controversial subject; and 

WHEREAS, These federal employes 
are barred from seeking or accepting 
appointment or election to public of- 
fice with utter disregard for their 
personal ambitions, their ability to 
perform valuable public service and 
the public need or desire for the use 
of their talents: and 

WHEREAS, These employes are rec- 
ognized and classified by the public 
as a highly efficient, able, honest 
group of the citizenry endowed with 
respect for law, order, common de- 
cency and a sincere desire to maintain 
a high standard of government and 
social independence and_ efficiency; 
ana 

WHEREAS, Denial of rights of citi- 
zenship to federal employes violates 
the letter and the spirit of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constt- 
tution of the United States, which 
f@uarantees every citizen the right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, and the specific right of free 
speech; and 


WHEREAS, Federal employes are 
denied these full rights of citizenship 
and prohibited from the performance 
of these patriotic duties by the pres- 
ent regulations of the Civil Service 
Commission; now therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention as- 
sembled, endorse and seek the passage 
of such legislation as is necessary to 
forever remove these prohibitory regu- 
lations, and that specific legislation 
shall be sought as to guarantee to 
every government worker the _ full 
rights of citizenship to him and to 
every other citizen of the IWUnited 
States guaranteed by the Constitution; 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, That any official or 
supervisor in any branch of the gov- 
ernment departments or bureaus shall 
be prohibited from inflicting any pen- 
alty, demotion, or discrimination upon 
any employe for or because of his 
participation in political, public or 
social campaigns. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


Affiliation of Local Unions With 


Central Councils 


Resolution No. 71—By Delegate Rob- 
ert L. Ennis, California State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, A campaign ig _ being 
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waged by the various building trodes 
and central labor councils and their 
affiliated locals for new membership, 
and control of their present members; 
and 

WHEREAS, This campaign has cost 
considerable, and has been financed 
wholly by the building trades and 
central labor councils; and 


WHEREAS, There are a great many 
organizations within the American 
Federation of Labor that are not 
members of either the building trades 
councils or the central labor councils, 
nor are they in any way contributing 
to the financing of the organization 
campaign now being conducted; there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Thirty-eighth 
Convention of the California State 
Federation of Labor request William 
Green and the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor de- 
mand that organizations affiliated 
with and chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor but not affiliated 
with either the building trades or 
centrai labor councils to make appli- 
cation for membership at once. 


Referred to Committee on Local and 
Federated Bodies. 


Brown Derby Corporation, Hollywood, 
California 


Resolution No. 72—By Delegate 
Robert L. Ennis, California State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Brown Derby Cor- 
poration operates three cafes, located 
at 3377 Wilshire boulevard in Los An- 
geles, California; 1628 North Vine 
street, Hollywood, California, and 9537 
Wilshire boulevard, Beverly Hills, 
California; and 


WHEREAS, The Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employes’ International Alliance 
and Bartenders’ League of America 
local unions of Los Angeles have jur- 
isdiction over this district and said 
unions did organize the employes of 
the Brown Derby restaurants and en- 
deavored to negotiate a union shop 
agreement; and 


WHEREAS, The management of 
these concerns refused to recognize 
the Culinary Workers’ Union, forced 
the union to call their employes out 
on strike on August 6, 1934, and place 
this firm on the official unfair list of 
the Los Angeles Central Labor Coun- 
cil; and 

WHEREAS, The Brown Derby res- 
taurants are receiving national adver- 
tising, due to the fact that many 
world-famous people, members of or- 
ganized labor, formerly patronized 
these restaurants; now therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Thirty-eighth 


Annual Convention of the California 
State Federation of Labor place this 
firm on the official “We Do Not Pa- 
tronize List”: be it further 


RESOLVED, That we instruct our 
delegates to the next American Fed- 
eration of Labor Convention to urge 
the adoption of this resolution by the 
American Federation of Labor. 


teferred to the Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations. 


Abolishment of State Merchant Marine 
Schoolships 


Resolution No. 73—By Delegate Robert 
L. Ennis, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The state schoolships of 
the various states of the United States 
now existing are inadequate to the neces- 
sities of a modern merch. nt marine, and 
are of obsolete design and have but the 
slichtest resemblance to a modern ship; 
they are of a type not adapted to the 
training of modern ships’ officers, and 
only by a_ stretch of imagination they 
are designated as schoolships: and 


WHEREAS. The cost of maintaining 
said schoolships is out of all proportion 
to their usefulness, if any, and waste of 
taxpayers’ money; and 

WHEREAS, Said schoolships cater to a 
privileged class—in other words, to the 
sons of persons of financial affluence and 
not to American youths of modest means 
or boys who have the seafaring profes- 
sion at heart and must work their way 
from the bottom up; and 


WHEREAS, Said schoolships are yachts 
whereby sons of persons of affluent cir- 
cumstances are enabled to take a yacht- 
ing cruise occasionally and absorb a smat- 
tering of navigation, seamanship and ac- 
quaintance with obsolete engineering at 
the expense of the State and United States 
Governments. and after graduation from 
said schoolships rarely adopt the _ sea- 
faring profession—in particular those boys 
graduating as marine engineers; and 


WHEREAS, Said schoolships have since 
their establishment graduated enough 
boys to “man” the entire United States 
merchant marine from captains and chief 
engineers to mess boys; and 

WHEREAS, A census of schoolship grad- 
uates will disclose that only a small per- 
centage of all graduates adopted the sea- 
faring profession; and 

WHEREAS, This training on _ such 
schoolships merely prevents the boy who 
has gone to sea to learn the calling from 
the bottom up, from advancing on his 
merits after he has become sufficiently 
skilled to go to navigation school and 
seek an officer’s position; and 

WHEREAS, Such hindrance to legiti- 
mate promotion only tends to and can 
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only tend to keep the real American boy 
from the sea: and 


WHEREAS, The training of merchant 
marine officers is a national and not a 
state affair and should be treated as such: 
now therefore, be it 

RESOLVED. That the Federal Govern- 
ment cstablish United States Merchant 
Merine acndemies at San rancisco. New 
York and/or other ports, if deemed ad- 
visable, and that all federal monies and 
equipment now expended and used on 
the raid state schoolships be awarded 
er diverted to said United States Mer- 
chant Marine academies: and be it further 

RESOLVED, That said academies be 
under the sole authority of the Federal 
Government. and be located on shore, or 
upon a reasonably modern vessel moored 
and stationary at a place or places con- 
tiguous to active shipping and _ within 
a reasonable distance from shipbuilding 
plants and drydocks; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That said academies be 
equipped with all appliances as used on 
modern ships, and that instruction be 
given in mathematics. navigation, astron- 
omy, engineering, seamanship and kindred 
subjects, maritime law. English and at 
least one foreign language: and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That admission to said 
academies be based on at least three years’ 
actual experience on various types of mer- 
chant marine vessels at sea for deck of- 
ficers’ training: and for engineers’ train- 
ing at least one year’s service in the engine 
department of an ocean or coastwise vessel 
plus at least two years’ experience or 
service as machinist in any shipyard or 
other marine machine shop; or apprentice 
machinist at a marine engine building 
plant, or three years’ total service in the 
engine department of ocean or coastwise 
vessels: and be it further 

RESOLVED. That there shall not be 
any limit as to the age of seafaring men 
desiring full course instruction or partial 
instruction as a deck officer or engine 
officer, providing they have the minimum 
amount of experience as stated in the 
preceding paragraph, and providing they 
are in good health and of temperate habits: 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, That no fees for instruc- 
tion be charged to seafaring men desirous 
of improving their knowledge in their 
particular vocation; and be it further 

RESOLVED. That a bill be_ prepared 
abolishing all state nautical schoolships, 
to be presented to the federal and state 
legislatures and substitute therefor a mod- 
ern system of nautical training for offi- 
cers of the United States merchant marine; 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, That this resolution be 
printed and copies be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States; Federal and 
State Legislatures; United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Bureau of Navigation; 
Steamship Inspection Service; United 





States Maritime Commission. 
Referred to Committee on Education. 


Longshoremen vs. Masters, Mates 
and Pilots 


tesolution No. 74—By Delegate Robert 
L. Ennis, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The National Organization 
of Masters, Mates and Pilots of Americn 
has a charter granted by the American 
Federation of Labor a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, and still in effect, giving it 
sole jurisdiction of the licensed deck of- 
ficers aboard all American vessels: and 


WHEREAS, The National Organization 
of Masters. Mates and Pilots of America 
has organjzed such deck officers on a 
national seale; and 


WHEREAS, In the Port of New York, 
the I. L. A., through Joseph P. Ryan, 
International President of the I. L. A., re- 
eently granted a charter to an organization 
calling itself “United Licensed Officers”; 
and 


WHEREAS, The granting of such char- 
ter to the United Licensed Officers is 
creating a dual organization in the Port 
of New York, which may extend to other 
seaports of the United States, to the 
detriment of the National Organization of 
Masters, Mates and Pilots of America; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED. That the Thirty-Eighth 
Annual Convention, assembled at Long 
Beach, California, 1937, hereby protests 
the issuance of such charter to the United 
Licensed Officers and instructs the _ in- 
eoming Executive Council of this Federa- 
tion to call upon President William Green 
of the American Federation of Labor, the 
Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and Joseph P. Ryan, 
President of the I. L. A., to immediately 
take steps to correct this error: and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That Joseph P. Ryan be 
requested to allot all licensed deck offi- 
cers organized under the I. L. A. to the 
National Organization of Masters, Mates 
and Pilots of America, under whose right- 
ful jurisdiction they belong; and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That we object to any at- 
tempts at charters being issued to any 
organization dual to the Masters, Mates 
and Pilots, West Coast Local No. 90, under 
the I. L. A. or A. F. of L. banners; and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That we do not recognize 
any other organization on the Pacific 
Coast for coastwise or offshore deck offi- 
cers except the National Organization of 
Masters, Mates and Pilots of America, 
West Coast Local No. 90; and be it 
finally 

RESOLVED, That the delegate from this 
Convention to the American Federation of 
Colorado, be instructed to submit a simi- 
lar resolution in that Convention and 
Labor Convention to be held in Denver, 
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work for the fulfillment of its purpose 
according to the Constitution of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Marine Hospital Fo. Los Angeles 
Harbor 


Resolution No. 75—By Delegate Robert 
L. Ennis, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Los Angeles harbor is the 
second largest port in the United States, 
and 

WHEREAS, On numerous occasions sea- 
men have found it impossible to get needed 
hospitalization, resulting in unwarranted 
suffering, and on _ occasions untimely 
death, due to lack of adequate hospital 
facilities; and 

WHEREAS, For the protection of the 
seafaring men and the community in gen- 
eral it is important that adequate hos- 
pital facilities be at all times available; 
and 

WHEREAS, The seafaring men have for 
many years tried to have a marine hospital 
established in the Port of Los Angeles; 
and 

WHEREAS, Congressman Charles Colden 
has introduced a bill in Congress to have 
appropriations made for establishing a 
marine hospital in the Port of Los An- 
geles; therefore. be it 

RESOLVED, That the State Federation 
of Labor assembled in Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, in its Thirty-Eighth Annual Con- 
vention, go on record supporting Con- 
gressman Charles J. Colden in his effort 
to establish a marine hospital in Los 
Angeles harbor; and be it further 


RESOLVED. That all delegates to the 
State Federation Convention be hereby re- 
quested to notify the respective Senator 
and Congressman from their district to 
support Congressman Colden in his fight 
for this appropriation: and be it further 

RESOLVED, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent immediately to all Senators 
and Congressmen from the Pacific Coast 
states, and that this be given the widest 
publicity possible; and be it finally 

RESOLVED, That the delegate from 
this Convention to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Convention to be held at 
Denver, Colorado, be instructed to sub- 
mit a similar resolution in that Conven- 
tion and work for the fulfillment of its 
purpose. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
Manufacture of War Materials 


Resolution No. 76—By Delegate Robert 
L. Ennis, California State Federation of 
Labor. 

WHEREAS, It is a fact that the work- 


ers of all nations are the victims of war: 
and 


WHEREAS, It is the desire of organized 
labor to do all in its power to prevent 
wars, and especially of aggression, such as 
are now raging in Spain and China; there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the California State 
Federation of Labor, at its Thirty-Eighth 
Annual Convention assembled in Long 
Beach, request the American Federation of 
Labor to do all in its power to prevent 
the manufacturing of any and all kinds 
of war materials, except those to be used 
by the United States government for de- 
fense. 

teferred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Wages and Hours Bill 


Resolution No. 77—By Delegate Robert 
L. Ennis, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, There was before the last 
session of the Congress of the United 
States a bill known as “The Wages and 
Hours Bill,” that had for its purpose set- 
ting up by statute the power to fix wages 
in the hands of Congress. and 

WHEREAS, If such a law were to be 
enacted it would establish the principle 
in Araerican government that the fixing 
of wages was a natural and proper func- 
tion of politicians and lawmakers, and 

WHEREAS, This would deprive labor 
organizations of their normal function, 
namely to promote and increase improve- 
ments in wages and working conditions, 
since no portion of society can supersede 
the functions of government; now, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, By the Thirty-eighth An- 
nual Convention of the California State 
Federation of Labor that we subscribe to 
a policy by which the maximum hours 
of labor may be limited by law, leaving 
labor unions free to reduce hours below 
the maximum fixed by law, but that we 
stand unalterably opposed to giving over 
to lawmakers t’ power to fix wages. 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this Reso- 
lution be forwarded to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Convention for its con- 
sideration. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


National Charter For Agricultural 
Field Workers 


Resolution No. 78—By Delegate Robert 
L. Ennis, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


RESOLVED, That the California State 
Federation of Labor request the American 
Federaticn of Labor to grant a national 
union charter to agricultural field work 
ers, and that this federation pledge itself 
to bend every effort to the rapid organ- 
ization of those workers into the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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Amendment to National Security Act to 
Protect Cemetery Workers 


Resolution No. 79—By Delegate Robert 
L. Ennis, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The National Security Act 
has exempted all religious, charitable and 
non-profit institutions from its  pro- 
visions; and 

WHERBAS, Certain cemeteries come 
within this exemption and the employes 
are deprived of the benefits of this Act; 
and 

WHEREAS, All these institutions en- 
gaged in the disposal of bodies have as 
their dominant intent one of profit, and 
hence should be bound by the provisions 
of this Act; 

RESOLVED, By the California Federa- 
tion of Labor, now in session assembled, 
that the American Federation of Labor 
Convention be requested to direct its 
law and legislative committee to prepare 
and introduce a measure to amend the 
National Security Act so as to include 
cemetery workers within the benefits and 
provisions of the Act. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 





Placing Enforcement of Laws Providing 
for Wages and Hours’ Regulations 
Under the Secretary of Labor 


Resolution No, 80—By Delegate Robert 
L. Ennis, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, During the last. several 
years organized labor has been successful 
in having enacted the Bacon-Davis Act 
as well as other laws pertaining to hours 
and wages affecting labor; and 


WHEREAS, Said law was intended to 
cover all departments of the United States 
government wherever appropriations of 
money in whole or in part affected such 
work coming under said law; and 

WHERLAS, During the last two sessions 
of Congress emergency measures’ have 
been passed creating separate funds and 
carrying with them certain rules and reg- 
ulations and establishing commissions not 
bound by the above laws, which render 
them almost useless in so far as the 
veeretary of Labor’s office is concerned; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the California State 
Federation of Labor, at its Thirty-Eighth 
Convention in Long Beach, go on record 
as petitioning the American lederation of 
Labor to have that body, at its next con 
vention, to contact all Congressmen and 
Senators to pass a regulation bill cut 
lawing all emergency appropriations of 
money in so far as the enforcement of 
the determination of hours, wages and 
working conditions are concerned, and to 
have the enforcement of regulations there- 
to placed under the Department of La- 





bor, a regularly constituted Department 
of the United States government; be it 
further 

RESOLVED, ‘That all pressure’ be 
brought to bear to have a sufficient ap- 
propriation of money made to properly 
maintain the Secretary of Labor’s office 
and for the proper enforcement § and 
maintenance of the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act, which also comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Labor. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
Maritime Unions of Pacific Coast 


Resolution No. 81—By Delegate Robert 
L. Ennis, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Marine Cooks and 
Stewards’ Association of the Pacific Coast, 
the Pacific Coast Marine Firemen, Oilers, 
Waterienders and Wipers’ Association and 
the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific have 
been for many years affiliated with the 
California State Federation of Labor; and 

WHEREAS, These organizations have 
made many gains for their members in 
hours, wages and working conditions; 
and 


WHEREAS, It is desirable to extend 
these improvements in wages, hours and 
working conditions for marine cooks and 
stewards on the Pacific Coast to marim 
cooks and stewards on all American ves 
sels; and 

WHEREAS, All maritime unions are 
undergoing a process of reorganizatiou 
The Marine Cooks and Stewards’ Associ 
ation of the VWacific Coast, the Pacific 
Coast Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertend 
ers and Wipers’ Association and _ the 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific have at all 
times adhered to the principles of the 
American Ilederation of Labor and main- 
tained harmony amongst themselves as 
well as co-operating with brother organ- 
izations; and 

WHEREAS, Certain subversive’ influ- 
ences and opportunists are now seeking to 
gain control of the unlicensed seamen in 
order to further their political and indi- 
vidual interests at the expense of the 
bona fide seafaring workers; therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That this Thirty-Kighth 
Aniual Convention of California State 
Federation of Labor recognize the Marine 
Cooks and Stewards’ Association of the 
Pacific Coast, Vacifie Coast Marine Fire- 
men, Oilers, Watertenders and Wipers’ 
Association and the Sailors’ Union of the 
Pacific, American Federation of Labor 
affiliates, as the sole collective bargaining 
agents fur the unlicensed seamen on all 
classes cf ships of the Pacific Coast; and 
be it further 





RESOLVED, That this Convention peti- 
tion the American Federation cf Labor 
to devise means and to lend all possible 
effort to immediately extend nationally 
the same standards which are at present 
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existing for unlicensed seamen on the 
Pacific Coast and to co-operate in raising 
those standards for all American seamen; 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this Convention urges 
that all seafaring unions work in close 
co-operation to establish such national or- 
ganization along democratic lines with 
all elections and matters of national im- 
portance decided by referendum vote and 
all district organizations granted full 
autonomy in the conduct of their own af- 
fairs; and be it finally 


RESOLVED, That this Convention rec- 
ommend that the seamen’s organizations 
concentrate their efforts on improving 
hours, wages and working conditions of 
all bona fide American seamen and take 
steps to remove from membership all 
members of the Communist party who are 
seeking to control the unions, to disrupt 
their unity and divert their energies in 
order to further the aims of the Commu- 
nist party at any cost, even to the ex- 
tent of destroying the unions. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Uniform Label 


Resolution No. 82—By Altoona, Va., 
Central Labor Union. 


WHEREAS, The many national and in- 
ternational unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor use, as 
labels, shop cards and buttons, a _ hetero- 
geneous assortment of designs and pat- 
terns, and 


WHEREAS, These many designs and 
patterns make recognition of individual 
union insignia difficult to even affiliated 
eraft officials and impossible to lay 
members, and 


WHEREAS, This confusion of many 
designs and patterns permits a _ practice 
of counterfeiting and imitating, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, ‘That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in regular convention dv 
instruct the Executive Board to adopt 
a standard design for the use of all af 
filiated organizations which shall in 
corporate the insignia of the American 
Federation of Labor with space therein for 
the individual insignia chosen by the 
national or international unions cesiz 
nating their particular craft, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That this design be copy- 
righted and protected and that permis 
sion be granted national and international 
affiliated organizations, prescribing to the 
regulations, to use this standard desigu 
at such time as their organization can 
arrange to adopt it. 


Referred to Committee on Labels. 


Ramspeck Bill H. R. 2698 Custodial 
Service Workers 


Resolution No. 88—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, embraces certain trades 
and other workmen particularly in the 
Custodial Service, whose wages have not 
kept pace with those employes coming 
under the “Wage Board System’: and 

WHEREAS, These employes were ex- 
cepted from the general provisions of the 
Classification Act of 1923 which excluded 
the skilled trades from the operation of 
that Act: and 

WHEREAS, It is now proposed to ex- 
tend the Classification Act to the field 
service; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, By the American Federa- 
tion ot Labor in convention assembled, 
that an effort be made to remove these 
employes from the purview of the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1923 as amended. and to 
have them placed under a Schedule ot 
Wages not less than that prevailing in 
the navy yard service; and to confer upon 
them the benefits of the 40-hour week 
without reduction in weekly earnings: and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed 
eration of Labor in convention assembled, 
endorse the principles of the Ramspeck 
Bill, H. R 2698. introduced January i2, 
1937, and endeavor to secure its enact- 
ment. 

Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Abolition of Second and Third Class Rates 
of Pay of Navy Yard Workers 


Resolution No. 84—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, Amer 
ican Federation of Labor 


WHEREAS, Un September 7, 1921, the 
Navy Department issued a circular letter 
to the effect that six months thereafter 
all Navy Yard employes must qualify for 
the first class rate of pay: and 

WILEREAS, This order was not actual 
ly put into effect, but in the years fol 
lowing a greater and greater proportion 
of workmen have been assigned to second 
and third class rates of pay: and 

WHEREAS, During the economy period 
in pariiculur hundreds of first class men 
were laid off, and re-employed at seconu 
and third class rates of pay and some 
have not as yet been restored to the first 
class rate, Which they formerly held: and 

WHEREAS, Hundreds of first class new 
men have been called in to work at second 
and third class rates of pay, while per 
forming first cla.s work: and 

WUEREAS, Navy Yard work is of such 
high grade that all competent mechanics 
should receive first class pay; therefore. 
be it 
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American Federz Recommending Song as American Yeder- 
tion of Labor, in convention assembled at 
Denver, 
tion 


ation of Labor Anth 
seek the aboli ee 


and third class rates Resolution No. 85—By Delegate Robert 
known 
rates, respectively. 


as the inter- L. Ennis, Representative of the California 
State Federation of Labor. 


in Yard service, and level up 

the of pay in the Navy WHEREAS. The California State Fed- 
Yard wages to the present eration of Labor in its annual convention 
highest | the Navy Yard assembled in Long Beach. California, in 
service, the continental limits of September heartily endorsed and recom 
the United States, either by departmental mended that the song adopted by the 


regulations 
further 
RESOLVED. 
schedule 
established 
industrial 
branch 
continental 
provided 
of pay 
Referred to Committee on Legislation. Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


legislation; and be it Federation ** vork Along With the A. F. of 


L.” be adopted by the Convention as 


the Navy Yard the National Anthem of the A. F. of L. 
as thus modified be and that their Delegate to the A. F. of L 
arsenals and in other Convention be instructed to use his best 
under the executive efforts to have the American Federation 
government, within the ot Labor adopt this song as its National 


United States, Anthem. 


existing higher rates Submitted by the California State Fed- 
maintained. eration of Labor. 
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First Day—-Monday Afternoon Session 


The convention was called to order 
at 2:30 o’clock by President Green. 


Absentees, Afternoon Session, 
Oct. 4, 1937 


Albano, Allen, _ Alltop, Sengough, 
Blodgett, Bogie, Bower. Breidenbach, 
3yars, Bentson, Conaway. ‘Cushing, 
Daugherty, Davis, C. I.. DeLair, Dix. 
Driver, Duldner. Edwards, Farris, 
Getreu, Green, John I... Gresty. Gru- 
ber, Gladski, Gross, "Fis Hansen, 
H. I., Harris, Henning, Hevmanns, 
Hunt, Jackson, Jones. L. H.. Knopka, 
Kocker, Krug, Le Bow, Leszezynski. 
Lufrano Maney, Mitchell. Theodore, 
Moran, Claude H.. Morse, Murray, Mer- 
ritt. McCain. L. E.. MeClary, McGuire, 
Nichols, Norman, O’Brien. W. J, O'Neal, 
Patton, P. L, Peterson, Harriette. Ros- 
Shaar, Shane, Silas. Speckbacher, Smith. 
auist. Rouse, Rowland. Sexton. Sharr, 
Shane, Silas. Sneckbacher. Smith. Wal- 
ter, Trammell, Warnach. Waugh, Weaver. 
Paul E. Wheeler. Williams, FE. H., Wil 
liams. L. V., Wald. Zinan. 

President Green: First in order will 
be the report of the Committee on Cre- 
dentials. The Chair will now present 
Chairman Curran of the Committee on 
Credentials, who will submit a partial 


report. 
Chairman Curran read the following: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
CREDENTIALS 
Denver, Colorado, 
October 4, 1937. 
To the Officers and Delegates of the 
Fifty-Seventh Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor: 


Your Committee on Credentials, con- 
sisting of three duly elected delegates, who 
in accordance with our laws, were ap- 
pointed by their respective Internationa! 
Presidents at the request of President 
Green, herewith submit the following re 
port: 

We “ave examined the credentials of 
466 delegates, representing 83 Internationa: 
and National Unions, 4 Departments, 34 
State Branches, 101 Central Bodies, 68 
Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions 
and 3 Fraternal Delegates, and recom 
mend that the following be seated: 

National and International Unions 


Actors and Artists of America, Associ- 
ated—Frank Gillmore, 55 votes. 


Air Line Pilots’ Association—David lL. 
Behncke, 9 votes. 

Asbestos Workers, International Associ- 
ation of Heat and Frost Insulators and— 
Joseph A. Mullaney, 25 votes. 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ In- 
ternational Union of America—A. A. My- 
rup. Joseph Schmidt, Peter Beisel, J. 
Goldstone, 325 votes. 

Barbers’ International Union, Journey- 
men—William C. Birthright. Patrick H. 
Reagan, Anthony Merlino, John B. Robin- 
son, Charles T. Crane. 408 votes. 

Bill Posters and Billers of America, 
International Alliance of—Harry Gun- 
derson, 15 votes. 

Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Help- 
ers. International sgrotherhood of—Roy 
Iiorn, John Pelkofer, 50 votes. 

Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders ana 
Helpers of America, International Brother- 
hood of—J. A. Franklin, Jasper N. Davis, 
William FE Walter, Tarry Nacey, 180 
yotes 

Bookbinders, International Brotherhood 
»f—Robert E. Haskin, J. B. Prewitt, Mary 
E. Meehan, 131 votes. 

Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union—John J. 
Mara, George W. Lawson, 293 votes. 

Brewery. Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink 
Workers of America, International Union 
of the United—Joseph Obergfell. Albert J. 
Kugler, Adam E. Zusi, 420 votes. 

Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ In- 
ternational Union of America—William J. 
Bowen, Harry C. Bates, Richard J. Gray. 
John J. Stretch, William J. Moran, Ed- 
ward L Nolan, 650 votes. 

Brick and Clay Workers of America, 
The United—Frank Kasten, William Tracy. 
do votes. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, In 
ternational Association—P. J. Morrin, W 
J. MeCain, J. H. Lyons, John J. Dempsey. 
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227 «(votes 

Building Service Employes’ International 
Union—George Scalise, Win. L. McFetridge, 
Thomas J Burke, Oscar F. Nelson, 
Charles Hardy. 420 votes. 

Carmen of America, Brotherhood Rail- 
way-—-Felix H. Knight, J. J. Fitzgerald, 
Robert Macrorie. Irvin Barney. 650 votes. 






Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
United Brotherhood of—Wm. L. lUlutche- 
son, Frank Duff Charles Uanson, Chas. 
Sands, John Blaier, Geo. Hl. Lane, G. E. 
Warren, Wm. J. Kelly. 3.000 votes. 

Cigarmakers’ International Union of 
America—R. E. Van Ilorn, 70 votes. 

Cleaning and Dye House Workers, Inter- 
national Association of —W. S. Gross, John 
Zitello, 48 votes. 

Clerks, National Federation of Post Of- 
fice—Leo KE. George, Gilbert E. Hyatt, 
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Nelson Franklin, Alexander Jeffrey, James 
B. Wilson, 369 votes. 


Clerks, Brotherhood of Railway—George 
M. Harrison, G. O. Pearson, William D 
Ryan, 892 votes. 


Clerks, International Protective Associ 
ation. Retail—W. G. Desepte, C. C. Coul 
ter. 185 votes. 

Conductors, Oider of Sleeping Car 
Frank HI. Brunner, 19 votes. 


Draftsmen’s Unions, International Fed 
eration of Technical Engineers, Architects 
and—C. L. Rosemund, 14 votes. 

Electrical Workers of America, Inter 
national Brotherhood of—D. W. Tracy, 
G. M. Bugniazet, Charles M. Paulsen, Mar 
tin F. Joyvee, William G. Shord, 1,712 
votes, 

Elevator Constructors, International 
Union of —F. B. Comfort, Edward A. Smith. 
Mathew Taylor. 102 votes. 

Engineers, International Union of Op- 
erating—John Possehl, F. A. Fitzgerald, 
Joseph S. Fay, James J. Spain, William 
P. Walsh, 420 votes. 

Engravers’ Union of North America, In- 
ternational Photo—Edward J. Volz, Mat- 
thew Woll, Henry F. Schmal, 91 votes. 


Fire Fighters, International Association 
of—Fred W. Baer, Jas. TI. MeCarney, 291 
votes. 

Firemen and Oilers. International Broth- 
erhood of—John F. McNamara, John Clin- 
ton, James L. Kelley, Francis M. Curran, 


236 votes. 

Garment Workers of America, United— 
T. A. Rickert, A. Adamski, J. P. McCurdy, 
Mrs. Daisy A. Houck, George C. Slater. 
395 votes. 

Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada—James Maloney, 
William W. Campbell, Josepu Costanza, 
108 votes. 

Glass Cutters’ League of America, 
Window—Joseph E. Mayeur, 13 votes. 

Glass Workers’ Union, American Flint 
M. J. Gillooly, 53 votes. 

Government Employees, American Fed- 
eration of—Charles I. Stengle, Mrs. Ber- 
niece B. Heffner, Perry S. Myers, Cecil 
¥. Custer, 214 votes. 

Granite Cutters’ International Associa 
tion of America, The—Laurence Foley, 50 
votes. 

Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ In 
ternational Union—Martin Lawlor, Herman 
Finkelstein, Marx Lewis, Abraham Men- 
delowitz, » votes 

Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Laborers’ Union of America, International 
—Jos. V. Moreschi, Herbert Rivers, Joseph 
Marshall, J. B. Etchison, James Bove, 
Michael Carrozzo, 996 votes. 





Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Inter 
national Alliance and Bartenders’ Interna 
tional League of America—Edward Flore, 
Robt. B. Hesketh Emanuel Kovyeleski, 





Chris Lane, John C, Staggenburg, Walter 
Cowan, 1.071 votes, 

Jewelry Workers’ Union, International— 
Samuel E. Beardsley, 60 votes. 

Lathers’ International Union, Wood, Wire 
and Metal—-William J. MecSorley, Charles 
J. Case, George T. Moore, 81 votes. 

Laundry Workers’ International Union— 
W. @. Brooks. Albert Teti, 70 votes. 

Letter Carriers, National Association of 

Edward J. Gainor, M. T. Finnan, Wil- 
liam J. Gorman, Luther E. Swartz, Charles 
ID Duffy, 525 votes. 

Lithographers’ International Protective 
and Beneficial Association of the United 
States and Canada—Andrew J. Kennedy, 
Robert Bruck. 72 votes. 

Longshoremen’s Association, Internation- 
al—Joseph P. Ryan, R. T. Hardin, 614 
votes. 

Machinists, International Association of 
—A. O. Wharton, N. P. Alifas, P. J. 
King, FE. E. Walker, Don M. Burrows, W. 
F. Robinson. 1,380 votes. 

Maintenance of Way Employes, Brother- 
hood of—F. Ti. Fljozdal, E. E. Milliman, 
J. J. Farnan, T. L. Jones, C. E. Crook, 
418 vote 

Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, Rub- 
bers and Sawyers, Tile and Marble Set- 
ters’ Helpers and Terrazzo Helpers, In- 
ternational Association of—William Me- 
Carthy. Joseph A. McInerney, 55 votes. 

Masters, Mates and Pilots of America, 
National Organization—John J. Seully, 29 
votes. 

Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, Amalgamated—Patrick E. 
Gorman, Dennis Lane, M. S. Maxwell, 
Earl W. Jimerson, 3800 votes. 

Metal Workers’ International Association, 
Sheet—John J. Hynes, James J. Ryan, 
James W. Close. James J. Moriarty, 162 
votes. 

Molders’ Union of North America, In- 
ternational—Lawrence O’Keefe, Wm. L. 
Burke, Frank Jennette, Chester A. Sam 
ple, 222 votes. 

Musicians, American Federation — of 
Joseph N. Weber, C. L. Bagley, C. A. 
Weaver, Wm. J. Kerngood, Edward Cana- 
van, Vincent Castronovo. 1,000 votes. 

Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
of America, Brotherhood of—L. P. Lin- 
delof, Clarence E. Swick, James P. Meehan, 
Christian M. Madsen, Harry Kaufman, 
Joseph F. Kelley, 801 votes. 

Paper Makers, International Brother- 
hood of—Matthew J. Burns, Arthur Hug- 
gins, 116 votes. 

Pattern Makers’ League of North Amer- 
ica—George Q. Lynch, 42. votes. 

Plasterers’ Iniernational Association of 
the United States and Canada, Operative 
M. J. Colieran, John E. Rooney, John 
onlin, James Shirley, 184 votes. 

Plumbers and Steam Vitters of the 
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United States and Canada, United Associ 
ation of—John Coefield, Thomas FE. Burke, 
Charles M. Rau. Charles Anderson, Wil- 
liam H. Fallon, 330 votes. 


Pocketbook and Novelty Workers’ Union, 
International Ladies’ Handbag—Isidor La- 
derman, Harry Gevertzman, Samuel Rein- 
lib. 50 votes 

Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Helpers’ 
International Union, Metal—W. W. Brit- 
ton, 56 votes. 


Porters, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car—A. 
Philip Randolph, Milton P. Webster, 55 
votes. 


Potters. National srotherhood of Op- 
erative—James M. Duffy, E. L. Wheat- 
ley, Frank P. Duffy, 110 votes. 

Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ 
Union of North America, International 
Plate—James H. Windsor, 10 votes. 


Printing Pressmen’s and_ Assistants’ 
Union of North America, International— 
George L. Berry, Harry Listman, W. H. 
Young, Otto Huber, Joseph Loter, 337 
votes 

Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
of the United States and Canada, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of—John P. Burke, 
H. W. Sullivan. Jack MeLauchlan, 157 
votes, 


Quarry Workers’ International Union of 
North America—John C. Lawson, 20 votes. 


Railway Employes of America. Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric 
—W. D. Mahon, Joseph J. Kehoe, Henry 
Nelson, William Egan. John J. Sherry. 
Frederick E. Griffin, 767 votes. 

Railway Mail Association—Henry W. 
Strickland, J. M. Craig, John C. Kringel, 
210 votes, 

Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Work- 
ers’ Association, United Slate, Tile and 
Composition—George W. Jones, J. M. 
Gavlak, 40 votes. 

Seamen’s Union of America, Interna- 
tional—Ivan Hunter, Paul Scharrenberg, 
142 votes. 

Stage Employes and Moving Picture Ma- 
chine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, International Alliance of Thea- 
trical—George FE. Browne, John P. 
Nick, Thomas V. Green. E. J. Brock, 
242 votes. 

State, County and Municipal Employes, 
American Federation of—Arnold 8S. Zan- 
der, C. B. Noxon, Frank C. Snyder, 114 
votes. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of 
North America, International—Leon De- 
Veze, Chas. A. Sumner, 83 votes. 

Stone Cutters’ Association of North 
America, Journeymen—M. W. Mitchell, P. 
J. Cullen, 50 votes. 

Switchmen’s Union of North America 
Thomas C. Cashen, John Lundergan, 8) 
votes, 


‘Teachers, American Federation of— 
Jerome Davis, Irvin R. Kuenzli, 154 votes 

Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen anid 
Hielpers of America, International Brother 
hood of—Daniel J. Tobin, Thomas L. 
Ilughes. John M. Gillespie, George Wilson. 
Frank Brewster, J. O’Rourke, 2,109 votes. 

Telegraphers, Order of Railroad—E. J 
Manion, H. B. Perham, 350 votes. 

Telegraphers’ Union of North America. 
The Commercial—Frank B. Powers, 20 
votes. 

Tobaceo Workers’ International Union 
Samuel L. Evans, J. E. Lentie, 110 votes 
Typographical Union, International 
Frank Morrison, William R. Trotter, Frank 
X. Martel, John Simons, Jack Gill, 755 

votes 

Upholsterers’ International Union of 
North America--Sal B. Hoffmann, Morris 
Muster, Alfred Rota, 102 votes. 

Wall Paper Crafts of North America, 
United—Rudolph Heinl. 9 votes. 


Departments 


Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment—J. W. Williams, 1 vote. 

Metal Trades Department—John P. Frey, 
1 vote. 

Railroad Employes Department—B. M. 
Jewell, 1 vote. 

Union Label Trades Department—I. M. 
Ornburn, 1 vote. 


State Bodies 

Alabama State Federation of Labor— 
Iloward Trammell, 1 vote. 

California State Federation of Labor— 
Robert Ennis, 1 vote. 

Connecticut State Federation of Labor— 
John J. Egan, 1 vote. 

Georgia State Federation of Labor— 
Emmett L. Quinn, 1 vote. 

Idaho State Federation of Labor—Aug. 
Rosqvist, 1 vote. 

Illinois State Federation of Labor— 
Reuben G. Soderstrom, 1 vote. 

Indiana State Federation of Labor—Carl 
II. Mullen, 1 vote. 

Iowa State Federation of Labor—Albert 
A. Couch, 1 vote. 

Louisiana State Federation of Labor— 
I. H. Williams, 1 vote. 

Maryland-District of Columbia State 
Federation of Labor—Frank J. Coleman, 
1 vote. 

Massachusetts State Federation of Labor 

Robert J. Watt, 1 vote. 

Michigan State Federation of Labor— 
John Reid, 1 vote. 

Minnesota State Federation of Labor— 

E. Cunningham, 1 vote. 

Mississippi State Federation of Labor— 

HI. Jones. 1 vote 











Missouri State Federation of Labor— 
Frank J. Murphy, 1 vote. 

Montana State Federation of Labor— 
James D. Graham, 1 vote. 

Nebraska State Federation of Labor— 
Roy M. Brewer, 1 vote. 

Nevada State Federation of Labor— 
George Townshend, 1 vote. 

New Jersey State Federation of Labor— 
Louis P. Marciante. 1 vote. 

New Mexico State Federation of Labor— 
Chas, A. Cooper, 1 vote. 

New York State Federation of Labor— 
George Meany, 1 vote. 

North Dakota State Federation of Labo: 
—wW. W. Murrey. 1 vote. 

Ohio State Federation of Labor—Thomas 
J. Donnelly, 1 vote. 

Oklahoma State Federation of Labor 
Joe Shaughnessy. 1 vote. 

Oregon State Federation of Labor—Den 
T. Osborne, 1 vote 

Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor 
—Lester Thomas, 1 vote. 

Puerto Rico Free Federation of Work- 
ingmen—Santiago Iglesias, 1 vote. 

South Carolina State Federation of La- 
bor—J. L. Anderson, 1 vote. 

Tennessee State Federation of Labor— 
R. S. MeCann, 1 vote. 

Texas State Federation of Labor—Wal- 
lace C. Reilly. 1 vote. 

Utah State Federation of Labor— 
Fred Farris, 1 vote. ; 

Virginia State Federation of Labor—E. 
J. Shave, 1 vote. 

Washington State Federation of Labor— 
James A. Taylor, 1 vote. 


Wisconsin State Federation of Labor— 
Henry Ohl. Jr.. 1 vote. 


City Central Bodies 
Amarillo, Texas, Central Labor Union— 
W. W. Finch, 1 vote. 


Ann Arbor, Mich., Trades Council—Red- 
mond M. Burr, 1 vote. 

Arkansas City, Kans., Central Labor 
Union—Charlie H. Gresty, 1 vote. 

Atlanta, Ga., Federation of Trades— 
Dewey L. Johnson, 1 vote. 

Birmingham, Ala., Trades Council— 
James W. Driver, 1 vote. 

Boise, Idaho, Trades and Labor Council 
—Guy H. Hunt, 1 vote. 

Boston, Mass., Central Labor Union— 
Charles B. Campfield, 1 vote. 


Boulder City, Nev., Central Labor Coun- 
ceil of Clark County—Ragnald Fyhen, 1 
vote, 

Bremerton, Wash., Trades and Labor 
Council—H. E. Wheeler, 1 vote. 

Canon City, Colo., (Fremont County) 
Central Labor Union—C. I. Davis, 1 vote. 
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Casper, Wyo., Trades Assembly—T. F. 
Speckbacher, 1 vote. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., Central Labor Union— 
E. E. Reeves, 1 vote. 

Chiengo, Tll., Federatiop of Labor—Wil- 
liam C. Kowalski, 1 vote. 

Cincinnati, O., Central Labor Union 
John J. Hurst. 1 vote. 

Cleveland, O., Federation of MWabor 
Thomas A. Lenehan, 1 vote. 

Cloquet, Minn., Central Labor Union 
—J. FE. Lambert, 1 vote. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., Wederated 
Trades Council, Louis E. Ziman, 1 vote. 

Council Bluffs, Towa, Central Labor 
Union—Gordon FE. Beck, 1 vote. 

Crooksville, O., Central Trades and La 
bor Council—T.. E. Conaway, 1 vote. 

Dallas, Tex., Central Labor Council— 
Pr. D. Jackson, 1 vote 

Dayton, O., Central Labor Union—John 
tw. Breidenbach, 1 vote. 

Denver, Colo., Trades and Labor As- 
sembly—Albert Balent, 1 vote. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Trades and Labor 
Assembly—Jas. W. Soutter, 1 vote. 

Detroit and Wayne County, Mich., Fed- 
cration of Labor—Edward Thal, | vote. 

East St. Louis, Ill., Trades and Labor 
Union—Leo W. Quick, 1 vote. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Union County Trades 
Council—George F. Cushing, 1 vote. 

Ely, Nev., White Pine County Central 
Labor Unifon—James Whalen, 1 vcte. 

Emporia, Kans., Trades and_ Labor 
Council—George FE. Blakeley, 1 vote. 

Fairmont, W. Va., Monongahela Valley 
Trades and Labor Council—H. A. Alltop, 
1 vote. 

Fort Worth, Tex., Trades Assembly 
Wm. H. Knott, 1 vote. 

Galesburg, Ill., Trades and Labor As- 
sembly—Thomas R. Downie, 1 vote 

Grand Junction, Colo., Trades and La- 
bor Assembly—Thomas W. Blodgett, 1 
vote. 

Houston, Tex., Labor Council—A. 5. 
McBride, 1 vote. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Central Labor Union 
—Adolph J. Fritz, 1 vote. 

Jackson, Miss., Central Labor Union— 
Fred W. Patton, 1 vote. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Central Labor Union 
—W. H. Morse, 1 vote. 

Joplin, Mo., Central Labor Union—G. A. 
Ilickman, 1 vote. 

Juneau, Alaska, Central Labor Union— 
Chris. Henning, 1 vote. 

Kenosha, Wis., Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil—Gilbert E. Fechner, 1 vote. 

Kensington, Ill., Calumet Joint Labor 
Council-—James G. Kennedy, 1 vote. 

Kenton and Campbell Counties, Ky., 
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i'rades and Labor Assembly—Milton J. 
Doll, 1 vote. 

Lake County (Waukegan), IIl., Central 
Labor Council—Ben R. McMahon, 1 vote. 

Lima, O., Trades and Labor Council— 
Alfred T. Murphy, 1 vote. 

Lincoln, Nebr., Central Labor Union— 
W. W. Morphew, 1 vote. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Central Labor 
Council—J. W. Buzzell, 1 vote. 

Louisville, Ky., Central Labor Union— 
James S. Allen, 1 vote 

Lowell, Mass., Central Labor Union— 
Sidney E. Le Bow, 1 vote. 

Lubbock, Tex., Central Labor Union— 
John I, Green, 1 vote. 

Macon, Ga., Central Labor Union— 
W. A. McKenna, 1 vote. 

Middletown, O., Trades and Labor 
Council—W J. O’Brien, 1 vote. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Federated Trades 
Council—Herman Seide, 1 vote. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Central Labor Union 
—C. K. Spears, 1 vote. 

Minot, N. D., Central Labor Union—D. 
E. Hahn, 1 vote. 

Moberly, Mo., Trades and Labor As- 
sembly—P. L. Patton, 1 vote. 

Muskegon, Mich., Trades and Labor 
Council—LElbert EK. Leib, 1 vote. 

Nampa, Idaho, Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil—H. I. Hansen, 1 vote. 

Newark, N. J., Essex Trades Council— 
Jacob Baer, 1 vote. 

Newark, O., Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly—Julius Juch, 1 vote. 

New York, N. Y., Central Trades and 
Labor Council of Greater New York and 
Vicinity—James C. Quinn, 1 vote. 

Omaha, Nebr., Central Labor Union— 
Mace M. Brown, 1 vote. 

Ottawa, Ont., Can., Allied Trades and 
Labor Association—P. M. Draper, 1 vote. 

Ottumwa, lowa, Trades and Labor As- 
sembly—Charles Sehl, 1 vote. 

Pasadena, Calif., Central Labor Union— 
Louise R. Hooker, 1 vote. 

Peoria, Ill., Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly—John H. Wald, 1 vote. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Central Labor Union 

Frank Burch, 1 vote. 

Providence, R. 1., Central Federated 
Union—Joseph A. Prior, 1 vote. 

Pueblo, Colo., Trades and Labor As- 

mbly—O. E. McGuire, 1 vote. 

Reading, Pa., Federated Trades Council 

A. P. bower, 1 vote. 

Reno, Nev., Central Trades and Labor 
Council—Geo. S. Jolly, 1 vote. 

Saginaw, Mich., Federation of Labor— 
Edward B. Krug, 1 vote. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Central Labor Council 
—Warren S. Welsh, 1 vote. 


St. Louis, Mo., Central Trades and La- 
bor Union—Joseph P. Clark, 1 vote. 

St. Petersburg, Fla., Central Labor 
Union—Phil MeMasters, 1 vote. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Federation of 
Labor—William O. Dix, 1 vote. 

San Antonio, Tex., Trades Council— 
W. K. Williams, 1 vote. 

San Francisco, Calif., Labor Council— 
John F. Shelley, 1 vote. 

San Pedro, Calif., Central Labor Coun- 
cil of San Pedro and Wilmington, Calif.— 
Arthur M. Gruber, 1 vote. 

Seattle, Wash., Central Labor Council— 
Claude O'Reilly, 1 vote. 

Shenandoah, Pa., Central Labor Union 
—Joseph Gladski, 1 vote. 

Shreveport, La., Central Trades and 
Labor Council—@. J. Doyle, 1 vote. 

South Chicago, Ill., Trades and Labor 
Assembly—Frank Doyle, 1 vote. 

Spokane, Wash., Central Labor Union— 
William J. Coates, 1 vote. 

Springfield, Ill., Federation of Labor— 
Robert E. Woodmansee, 1 vote. 

Springfield, Mass., Central Labor 
Union—John F. Gatelee, 1 vote. 

Springfleld, Mo., Central Labor Union 
—Ruben T. Wood, 1 vote. 

Tacoma, Wash., Central Labor Council 
—C. M, Dahlager, 1 vote. 

Terre Haute, Ind., Central Labor Union 
—LeRoy Musgrave, 1 vote. 

Trenton, N. J., Central Labor Union— 
Frank Wiiiiams, i vote. 

Tulsa, Okla., Federation of Labor—Wal- 
ter Smith, 1 vote. 

Vallejo, Calif., Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil—J. A. Edwards, 1 vote. 

Vancouver, B. C., Can., Trades and 
Labor Council—Percy RK. Bengough, 1 
vote. 

Washington, D. C., Central Labor Union 
—John Locher, 1 vote. 

Westfield, Mass., Central Labor Union 
—George Brayfield, 1 vote. 

Winston-Salem, N. C., Central Labor 
Union, G. D. Sexton, 1 vote. 

Yakima, Wash., Central Labor Union— 
Claude H. Moran, 1 vote. 

Youngstown, O., Mahoning County La- 
bor Congress—Harry Sigmier, 1 vote. 

Local Unions 

Aluminum and Tin Foil Workers’ Union 
No. 19388, Louisville, Ky.—Philip J. Far- 
rell, 6 votes, 

Arborists and Landscape Workers’ 
Union No. 20320, Cleveland, ‘).—Alvin 
Weil, 1 vote. 

Beet Sugar Workers Union No. 20748, 
Santa Ana, Calif.—W. B. Casey, 1 vote. 

Bookkeepers, Stenographers and_ Ac- 
countants’ Union No. 20040, New York, 
N. Y¥.—Miss Geneva M. Marsh, 1 vote. 
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Cannery Workers’ Union, Fruit, No. 
20228, Olympia, Wash.—James B. Jackson, 
1 vote. 

Cannery Workers’ Union, Fruit, No. 
20251, Puyallup, Wash.—Oscar Williams, 
1 vote. 

Cannery Workers and Farm ALaborers’ 
Union No. 20479, Mount Vernon, Wash.— 
L. I. McCain, 1 vote. 

Cement Workers’ Union No. 20644, Col- 
ton, Calif.—Hugh T. Armel, 1 vote. 

Cement Workers’ Union, United, No. 
20768, Independence, Mo.—Vernon Louis 
DeLair, 1 vote. 

Chemical Workers’ Union No. 20008, 
Belle, W. Va.—Thomas Cairns, 1 vote. 

Diagnosticians’ Association, Chicago 
District, No. 17887, Chicago, Ill.—M. J. 
Sullivan, M. D., 1 vote. 

Distillery Workers’ Union No. 20025, 
Newark, . J.—Joseph Vance, 2 votes. 

Egg Inspectors’ Union No. 11254, New 
York, N. Y.—Morris Warach, 1 vote. 

Federal Labor Union No. 18545, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis.—Charles Heymanns, 1 vote. 

Federal Labor Union No. 18887, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—William Ketner, 16 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 18929, Detroit, 
Mich. (1 vote); Stenographers, Typists, 
Bookkeepers and Assistants’ Union No. 
16812, (1 vote), Detroit, Mich.—James A. 
Daar, 2 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 18930, Utica, 
N. Y.—Anthony S. Knopka, 2 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 19119, E. St. 
Louis, Ill.—Herschel Rowland, 1 vote. 

Federal Labor Union No. 19322 (17 
votes); Federal Labor Union No. 19985 
(1 vote), Kenosha, Wis.—Andrew B. 
Cross 18 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 19494, Nampa, 
Idaho—Mrs. Inez Bogie, 1 vote. 

Federal Labor Union No. 19587, Madi- 
son, Wis.—Wm. Skaar, 3 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 193806, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.—George Hanner, 388 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 19848, 
Rapid City, S. D—F. W. Merritt, 1 
vote. 

Federal Labor Union No. 20165, Canon 
City, Colo.—Fred Rouse, 1 vote. 

Federal Labor Union No. 20183, Bar- 
berton, O.—Jack Cikity, 4 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 20186, Bar- 
berton, O.—Hirman G. Cartmel, 183 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 20576, Picher, 
Okla.—F. W. Evans, 13 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 20577, Joplin, 
Mo.—Kelsey Norman, 1 vote. 

Federal Labor Union No. 20578, Ga- 
lena, Kan.—Joe Nolan, 1 vote. 

Federal Labor Union No. 20579, Hous- 
ton, Tex.—Lonzo Silas, 1 vote. 

Federal Labor Union No. 20673, Mc- 
Comb, Miss.—V. F, O’Flinn, 1 vote. 





lederal Labor Union No. 20741, Bara- 
boo, Wis.—William L. Hiller, 1 vote. 

Federal Labor Union No. 20925, Brad- 
dock, Pa.—Joseph Leszczynski, 1 vote. 

Federal Labor Union No. 21053, Ander- 
son, Ind.—S. R. Isard, 1 vote. 

Freight Handlers and Station Employes’ 
Union No. 17769, Kansas City, ixans. 
George Barnes, 1 vote. 

Freight Handlers’ Union No. 20178, 
Portsmouth, Va.—Ambrose Harris, 1 vote. 

Freight Handlers’ Union No. 20436, 
Southern tailway, Meridian, Miss.—L. 
V. Williams, 1 vote. 

Gas Station Attendants’ Union No. 
18912, Akron, O.—H. A. Bradley, 2 votes. 
soline Station Operators’ Union No. 
18378, Cleveland, Ohio—Phil Hannah, 16 
votes. 

Gas Workers Union No. 18007, Chi- 
cago, Ill.—Patrick Gallagher, 7 votes. 

Miners of America, Progressive, Gil- 
lespie, Ill.—Joe Ozanic, C. E. Pearcy, 87 
votes. 

News Writers’ Union No. 19982, Jack- 
son, Miss.—W. G. Byars, 1 vote. 

News Writers’ Union No. 21119, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.—James Gilmartin, 1 vote. 

Stenographers, Typewriters, Bookkeep- 
ers and Assistants’ Union No. 11773, 
Washington, D. C.—Frank Weikel, 1 vote. 

Stenographers, Typists, Bookkeepers and 
Assistants’ Union No. 14268, Kansas City, 
Mo.—Miss Winifred Evans, 1 vote. 

Stenographers, Typists, Pookkeepers and 
Assistants’ Union No, 14965, Boston, Mass. 
—Francis P. Fenton, 1 vote. 

Stenographers, Typists, Bookkeepers and 
Assistants’ Union No. 16304, Seattle, 
Wash.—William McClary, 1 vote. 

Stenographers, Typewriters, Book- 
keepers and Assistants’ Union No. 
17661, Minneapolis, Minn.—Theodora 
Gross, 2 votes. 

Stenographcrs, Typists, Bookkeepers and 
Assistants’ Union No. 18199, St. Paul, 
Minn.—L. FE. Groner, 1 vote. 

Stenographers, Typists, Bookkeepers and 
Accountants’ Union No. 18748, Montreal, 
Que., Can.—R. Kent Rowley, 1 vote. 

Stenographers, Typists, Bookkeepers and 
Assistants’ Union No. 19708, Toledo, O.— 
Robert M. Daugherty, 1 vote. 

Stenographers, Typists, Bookkeepers and 
Assistants’ Union No. 19980, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.—Harriette Peterson, 1 vote. 

Tank Builders’ Union No. 18367, Denver, 
Colo.—George Eckberg, 1 vote. 

Textile Examiners and Finishers’ Union 
No. 18205, New York, N. Y.--Louis Luf- 
rano, 3 votes. 








Theatrical Agents and Managers, Asso- 
ciation of, No. 18032, New York, N. Y.— 
Theodore Mitchell, 1 vote. 


Warehouse Employes’ Union No. 
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20313, St. Joseph, Mo.—Harold Johnson, 
1 vote. 


Warehousemen’s Union No. 20542, Cin- 
cinnati, O.—Carl Reichel, 1 vote. 
Watchmen’s Union No. 20078, Chicago, 
Ill.—Thomas J. Kirby, 1 vote. 
Fraternal Delegates 
British Trades Union Congress—William 
R. Townley, John C, Little, 2 votes. 


Canadian Trades and Labor Congress— 
Rod Plant, 1 vote. 


Respectfully submitted, 
FRANCIS M. CURRAN, Chairman. 
J. GOLDSTONE. 

W. D. RYAN, Secretary. 

Chairman Curran: I move you that 
the report of the committee be adopted. 
and that all the delegates against 
whom no protest has been made be 
seated. 

Delegate Trotter, International Typo- 
graphical Union: I notice that the 
name of a delegate from the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union has been 
omitted. 

President Green: That is right. A 
protest has been filed and the delegate 
can appear before the committee and 
learn the nature of the protest. 

The motion of Chairman Curran was 
adopted by unanimous vote. 

President Green: The Chair desires 
to announce the names of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Order of Business. 
Secretary Morrison will read the list 
to the convention. 

Secretary Morrison read the follow- 


ing: Rules and Order of Business— 


A. J. Kugler, George C. Slater, J. 
H. Lyons, George Wilson, Samuel 
Evans, John B. tobinson, Matthew 


Taylor, John F. Rooney, Marx Lewis, 
Frank H. Brunner, H. W. Sullivan, 
N. P. Alifas, George W. Jones, Thomas 
J. Burke, Wm. J. Kerngood, Emmett 
L. Quinn, William G. Shord. 


The Chair will now call upon the 
Secretary to read the names of the 
officers and assistants in the conven- 
tion. 

Secretary Morrison read the follow- 
ing: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF CON- 
VENTION—Mr. Roy T. Baker, Member 
Denver Typographical Union No. 49. 

SERGEANT-AT-ARMS—Mr. R L. 





Voorhees Member Denver 
Wagon Drivers No. 219. 
MESSENGER—Mr. Carl Myers, Mem- 
ber Denver Operating Engineers Union 
No. 9. 
ASSISTANT MESSENGER—Mr. Paul 
Ornburn. 


Bakery 


President Green: I have the pleasure 
of presenting to the officers and dele- 
gates and visitors a distinguished rep- 
resentative of the Chinese government 
I know you will be pleased to hear 


from him. I take great pleasure in 


presenting Dr. %. V. Koo, Secretary 
of the World’s Student Christian Asso- 
ciation; Dr. Koo. 


DR. T. V. KOO 
(Secretary, World’s Student Christian 
Federation, Geneva) 


Mr. Chairman, l appreciate very 
much the privilege of speaking to this 
convention, pecause organized labor in 
the world today holds the key to the 
great question of peace and war in the 
world 


I wish to give first of all a short 
historical background of those _ irrecon- 
cilable issues between China and Japan 
over the period from 33 to 1937, which 
have led up to this present undeclared 
wi Il begin with the year 1933. be- 
cause that was the year when the 
League of Nations shelved the Man- 
churian conflict between China and 
Japan, with a recommendation that 
the member states do not recognize 
the puppet state, Manchukuo, because 
it was created by force of Japanese 
arms. Japan, naturally, does not like 
this recommendation, and so in the 
spring of 1933 came to China to try to 
compel us to accept the puppet state 
as an accomplished fact by according 
it formal recognition. As this question 
of recognition of the new state is 
a fundamental point in the hinese 
policy toward Japan, we refused to 
accord this recognition. Around this 
point tension grew very high between 
China and Japan. But no recognition 
was given by China to the new state, 
This forms one of the very irreconcil- 
able issues betwen China and Japan. 

In 1934 the situation between China 
and Japan took a very interesting turn. 
Japan began to propound to China the 
thesis that since we are two neigh- 
boring nations, why should we be 
fighting and quarreling all the time? 
Can we not do something to usher ina 
period of real friendship between our 
two countries? China responded by 
saying that we are prepared to meet 
Japan mere than half way on such a 
proposition, but we would like to know, 
however, very clearly, just what would 
be the conditions which will open up 
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this period of triendship between China 
and Japan. Japan was quite frank 
in her reply and outlined four torms 
of co-operation which, if China were 
willing to undertake, would open up 
this period of friendship. 


First, she asked China, as a demon- 
stration on our part of friendship for 
Japan, to put a stop to the economic 
boycott and other anti-Japanese dem- 
onstrations in our country. 


Second, she asked China to abandon 
our co-operation with western nations 
and to co-operate only with her. In 
order to demonstrate our willingness 
to do so, she asked that China should 
withdraw from the League of Nations. 

Third, she suggesied several forms 
of economic co-operation which would 
bring this period of friendship between 
China and Japan. She asked that China 
should lower our import tariff in favor 
of certain Japanese imports, mainly, 
textiles. Next, she made a very basic 
demand that China should confine her 
economic developmen; only to raw ma- 
terials and let Japan come in Lo de- 
velop industries and manutacturing. 
She also asked that in case China 
needed loans and financial advisors for 
the government, we should apply to 
Japan for that help and not .o the 
western nations. 

The fourth form of co-operation was 
military. Japan wanted China to dis- 
charge her European and American 
instructors in the army and air force 
of our country and replace them with 
Japanese officers and instructors, 


You will see very clearly that those 
four forms of co-operation are so one- 
sided in nature that no peopie or gov- 
ernment could afford to go into it and 
still retain their own self-respect as a 
free sovereign nation. So if we had 
yielded to our feelings we would have 
liked to say a very strong no to all these 
suggestions. But being fundamentally 
unprepared in a military way tio resist 
Japan, we could not afford the luxury 
of saying no. We must say no, and 
yet do something at the same time 
to soften that no as not to bring about 
an immediate rupture of relationships 
and a war upon our hands before we 
feel we are ready for it. 

so the fundamental policy of the 
Chinese government in this crisis was 
to try to steer a course which will gain 
for China on the one hand the time 
necessary to get ready and yet while 
doing that, not to lose too much to 
Japan on essential points. 


For instance, in the economie group 
we agreed to lower our tariff for Jap- 
anese imports, but we refused to ac- 
cept the suggestion that we should 
confine our economic development only 
to raw materials, in the hope that the 
concession on the first point wiil soften 
our refusal to accept the second point. 
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Then when we come to the military 
group you see this policy even more 
clearly. China cannot afford to turn 
over our army and air force to Japan- 
ese instruction, because we feel that 
would be mortgaging China’s' future 
too hopelessly for us. So we were 
about .o say no to this suggestion of 
military co-operation, and yet we also 
realized that that would anger the mili- 
tarists of Japan so much that our re- 
fusal might precipitate a war upon us 
immediately. And so what the Chinese 
government did was to say no to this 
demand for military co-operation and 
then suddenly turn around and employ 
four naval captains from the navy of 
Japan to come over to China and help 
us to develop our navy. Now we all 
know the navy of China still does not 
exist, and so we can have two or three 
Japanese officers on it and feei we are 
not mortgaging our future too  hope- 
lessly 

Now I come on to the story of 1935 
The situation took a very critical turn, 
because just as we expected, our re- 
fusal to go into military co-operation 
with Japan angered the militarists of 
Japan so much that they began to say, 
why dilly-dally with China, we have al} 
the military power to crush China? 
Therefore, let us present our demands 
upon her with an ultimatum. if they 
accept it before August 31, 1935, well and 
good. If not, Japan will take military 
action to seize five of China's north- 
ern provinces and convert tnem into 
a second Manchukuo, 

A military officer came trom Japan 
in the month of May and presented 
upon our Minister of War in Peiping 
a set of over sixty demands. The na- 
ture of these demands fall fairly nat- 
urally into three groups. The first group 
was directed at the territory of China 
known formerly as Inner Mongolia, but 
now converted into the Chinese prov- 
inces of Jehol, Charhar, and Suiyuan. 
Its nature was mainly military. Japan 
wanted the right to build a system of 
military roads, maintain barracks for 
Japanese soldiers, airplane fields, radio 
stations, etc., its military wedge driven 
into that territory to separate Rus- 
sian territory in the north from Chi- 
nese territory in the south. 


The second yroup of demands was 
directed at North China, and ws pur- 
pose was to eliminate from North 
China every vestige of Central Govern- 
ment influence in that area. Any gov- 
ernor friendly to the Central ‘“overn- 
ment must be removed. Army divisions 
that are controlled by the Central Gov- 
ernment must be taken out of the terri- 
tory. In other words, anything that 
has to do with the Central Government 
and ean become a center of national 
influence must be eradicated from 
North China, 


The third group was directed at the 
Central Government of China and de- 
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manded a reorganization of that gov- 
ernment in order to eliminate from its 
personnel those elements which Japan 
considers unfriendly to her, and she 
particularly stipulated that the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs and the com- 
mander in chief of our national forces. 
those two positions can only be filled 
by men who have the approval of 
Tokio. In other words, she wants to 
ereate for the rest of China a Central 
yovernment which would be subservi- 
ent to Tokio 


You can readily see that those de- 
mands were so far-reaching in nature 
that China eannot possibly yield to 
them. And so when August 31 came 
around we fully expected war will 
be waged upon us by Japan. But for 
some unexplained reason the Japanese 
army mobilized as far as the Great 
Wall did not come in after the expira- 
tion of the ultimatum, and so we were 
able to pass through that year without 
actual warfare. 


In 1936 the situation took another 
interesting turn. Thus far in our re- 
iationship to Japan China had played 
i purely passive role. It is always 
Japan coming with a set of demands 
or a set of suggestions. We never had 
inything positive to say back to her 
But in 1936 a change took place, be- 
eause by the summer of that vear 
(hina had achieved a degree of politi- 
cal unity which we have been strug- 
gling for for the last 25 years. The 
new strength which has come from 
this political unity was immediately 
‘flected in our attitude toward Japan. 
In the autumn of 1936 we vegan to 
edopt a positive tone toward Japan. 
We said to her. we are willing to ne- 
‘rotiate with you for any kind of hon- 
»yrable settlement between our two 
countries. but before we do so we ask 
you to do first in China something 
which will demonstrate to the Chinese 
people that you respect our rights as 
a sovereign nation. Why did we raise 
such a question with her? Because for 
vears Japanese subjects in my coun- 
try have been carrying on activities 
which are in direct violation of Chinese 
rights. As long as Japan does not put 
a stop to these kind of activities of her 
citizens in my country, then there is 
no ground for negotiations. but if she 
would put a stop to these, then we have 
ground to believe that Japan respects 
our rights as a sovereign nation. Then 
the basis for negotiation has come 

In this question we put up to her 
we are really asking her to reconsider 
fundamentally her attitude toward 
China. Is she going to continue her 
old policy of aggression toward us, 
or is she willing now to initiate a 
policy of real friendship and co-oper- 
ation with China? Month after month 
we waited for a reply from her, noping 
against hope that the reply would be 
of such a nature as to realiy usher 


in this period of friendship which 
Japan mentioned in 1934. But after 
nine months of waiting, when the 
reply came it came in the form of this 
undeclared war. 


This account, I hope, will zive you 
enough of the factual and nistorical 
background to help you to see the ir- 
reconcilable issues between China and 
Japan which have led up to this pres- 
ent undeclared war that you see report- 
ed in the papers today. 

Next, 1 would like to give you the 
three conditions on which China has 
taken a stand on this relationship 
with Japan. China yielded a great 
deal to Japan, as you know, in the past 
years, but since the summer of last 
year our government has laid down 
three minimum conditions beyond 
which China will not retire. ‘The first 
condition is, China will no longer toler- 
ate any further loss of territory to Japan. 


The second condition is, China will 
no longer tolerate any further interference 
by Japan in the internal government of 
China 

Thirdly, China will not accept any 
local settlement—and by a local set- 
tlement Japan always means a settle- 
ment between the Chinese commander 
and the Japanese commander on the 
field. We say any settlement now be- 
tween China and Japan must clear 
through the regular diplomatic chan- 
nels of Tokio and Nanking. 

Next, let me say a word as to what 
are the prospects of this undeclared 
war in China. You know very well 
China put up a very strong resistance 
to these Japanese aggressions, but 
truth compels me to tell you that China 
has no hope of any military victory 
over Japan, just because a military 
development of five years has no hope 
to pit itself successfully against the 
Japanese military machine which has 
been developing for the last forty or 
fifty years. Therefore, China's only 
hope in this present struggle is to 
drag the war out sufficiently long so 
that we can create a stalemate, a stale- 
mate reached by draining the financial 
resources of Japan to such an extent 
that in spite of the military victory 
over us on the field, Japan wiil ne com- 
pelled to come to terms with China. 

But the... gentlemen, when you see 
such a prospect before China, I think 
you will realize that that kind of hope 
is only available to us if the other na- 
tions do not give any kind of aid to 
Japan, either directly or indirectly. 
That is the place where I want to ap- 
peal particularly to organized iabor in 
this country. 

You have seen in the last five or six 
years a series of international aggres- 
sions, first of all, Japan in Manchuria, 
then Italy in Abyssinia, and now we 
see it in Spain, and more recently 
Japan in China again. Each act of 
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aggression becomes more brutal and 
unashamed than the last one. Friends, 
if this trend you see developing be- 
tween nation and nation is unchecked, 
it will lead the nations of the world 
steadily into a period of international 
barbarism and lawlessness. Look at this 
undeclared war between Japan and 
China. Does it observe any internation- 
al law? Or look at the piracy situation 
in the Mediterranean—does it observe 
any rules? You see this reign of law- 
lessness before your very eyes, and 
if that trend is not checked and stop- 
ped by dealing effectively with these 
aggressor nations, I am afraid we are 
heading straight for a period of inter- 
national conflict. Therefore, when we 
face that situation, friends, China 
pleads with you because we are fight- 
ing for the independence of our coun- 
try. We plead, therefore, that you 
think not only in terms of neutrality, 
because that #s not sufficient. When 
you see aggression of this nature going 
on I think you will realize that some- 
thing must be done by other nations 
to check that kind of aggression, so 
that a reign of law, reason and sanity 
between nation and nation can be re- 
stored 


I think that organized labor not only 
in this country but in other countries 
of the world holds the key to the 
situation Through international em- 
bargoes you can put a stop to this 
kind of aggression, and if you will 
use your influence as organized labor 
you can dictate peace to the nations. 
I call on you, friends, to take this sit- 
uation seriously and see whether there 
is anything you can do that will restore 
peace and reason in the Orient today, 
and thereby restore to yourselves your 
own security and prosperity as a na- 
tion in an international world. 

Thank you very much, friends, for 
this close attention you have given me 
this afternoon 


President Green: First Vice-Presi- 
dent Frank Duffy will read the abbre- 
viated and condensed report of the 
txecutive Council to the convention. 
Vice-President Duffy has performed 
this very valuable duty for quite a 
long time. I know he renders this 
service with a feeling of pleasure and 
satisfaction. 


First Vice-President Duffy read the 
following: 


SUMMARY OF REPORT OF THE 
EXECU “VE COUNCIL 


The introduction to the Report of 
the Executive Council for the past year 


calls particular attention to the grave 
problems, both internal and outside of 
our movement, which we must face in 
the months ahead. An increase in 
membership brings added responsibility 
for those with whose welfare we are 
entrusted. 


As a part of the introduction we 
briefly outline some of our achieve- 
ments of the past year and include in 
this list of achievements some of our 
aims for the immediate future. 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


The report of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer for the year ending August 31, 
1937, shows a balance on hand at the 
close of the fiscal year of $586,567.41, 
of which $523,138.72 is in the Defense 
Fund for. directly affiliated local 
unions, and the balance—or $53,428.69, 
is in the General Fund. 


During the fiscal year just closed 
$136,937.25 was expended as_ strike 
benefits to local trade and _ federal 
labor unions. 


In summarizing our finances for the 
year we find that total receipts from 
all sources were $1,184,478.99 while total 
expenditures were $1,167,317.57—a dif- 
ference of $17,161.42 in receipts over 
expenses. 


Membership 


Charters were issued to 910 affiliated 
bodies during the past year. This 
figure includes those issued to na- 
tional and international unions, cen- 
tral bodies, and local trade and federal 
labor unions. 


On August 31, 1937 we had 1,406 
directly affiliated local unions, 738 city 
central bodies, 49 state federations of 
labor, 4 departments representing 712 
department councils, and 100 national 
and international unions. We report 
831,671 new members during the twelve 
months ending August 31, 1937. 


Accounting is made of the Gompers 
Memorial Fund and the Sleeping Car 
Conductors’ Injunction Fund. 
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Report of Trustees of A. F. of L. 
Building 


An accounting is made of the re- 
ceipts and expenses of the trustees of 
the American Federation of Labor 
Building. This statement shows a bal- 
ance on hand of $67,388.24. 


Trade Union Benefits 


Our report showing amounts paid by 
the various affiliated national and in- 
ternational unions in unemployment, 
disability, pension, sick, and death 
benefits, covers only those organiza- 
tions which made reports covering 
these payments. Attention is called to 
the fact that no report is available of 
the amounts paid out in similar bene- 
fits by local organizations. The table 
covering this subject includes also 
other benefits which have been secured 
for union members in the form of 
higher wages and_ shorter working 
hours. 

Vacations With Pay 


We are pleased to report progress 
in the matter of increased leisure for 
union members. In response to a ques- 
tionnaire which was sent out to inter- 
national unions, reports showed 746,893 
union members already have secured 
vacations with pay. 

There is much work yet to be done 
in this field, however, as is evidenced 
by the fact that one _ international 
union reports vacations without pay 
for its entire membership. 


The table included in this section 
of the Report covers the subjects in- 
cluded in the questionnaire and gives 
a general picture of the backwardness 
of this movement to date. We heartily 
endorse efforts of our member unions 
to include clauses in agreements pro- 
viding vacations with pay for their 
membership. 


Wages and Hours 


Our report shows that average 
hourly earnings in all recorded in- 
dustries rose from 59 cents per hour 
in December, 1936, to 64 cents in June, 
1937, according to Department of 


Labor records. This is an average gain 
for all workers of 5 cents an hour, 
or more than $2 per week. In the 
previous two years heurly earnings 
rose only 2% cents. We attribute the 
gain in the past year to increased or- 
ganizing activity and call attention to 
the obvious conclusion that workers 
must depend on union organization to 
increase their incomes. 


Union organization has also been 
effective in shortening average work 
hours this year by half an hour per 
week 


Attention is called to the fact that 
we have not yet attained even the 40- 
hour week generally throughout in- 
dustry, and there is need for strong 
organization to reach this goal. With 
the present average of 40% hours per 
week, wages and buying 
power are still far below the level 
necessary to put all the unemploved 
to work. 


workers’ 


Discipline and Orderly Procedure 


Under this title we report on the 
situation concerning the Committee for 
Industrial Organization. Your Ex- 
ecutive Council has carried out the 
instructions and recommendations of 
the Tampa Convention and our en- 
deavors to heal the breach in the 
family of Labor have been recorded 
in detail. We have incorporated in 
our report communications which 
passed between the President of the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
officers of the C. I. O.; a report of the 
activities of the C. I. O. in furthering 
their dual organization: and the find- 
ings of the special conference of na- 
tional and international unions which 
was held in May, 1937. 


We recommend, in accordance with 
the law and constitution of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, that the con- 
vention confer upon your Executive 
Council authority and power to revoke 
the charters of the international 
unions holding membership in the 
Cc. I. O. which were suspended by the 
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Executive Council on September 45, 
1936. 


Organizing Campaign 


Through the efforts of our greatly 
increased organizing staff, great prog- 
ress has been made in heretofore un- 
organized fields—chiefly cement, alum- 
inum, flour and cereal milling, agri- 
culture, packing houses and canneries, 
white collar groups, and other mis- 
cellaneous industries. We were quick 
to follow through when it become ob- 
vious that the workers in industry 
generally showed not only a willing- 
ness but a determination to become 
organized. 


We report a great increase in mem- 
bership of national and international 
unions through their organizing ac- 
tivities. 


Your Executive Council expresses its 
firm purpose to carry on its militant 
and aggressive organizing campaign 
and to support affiliated national and 
international unions in their cam- 
paigns. To this end we recommend 
that the convention autnorize the con- 
tinuance of the assesment of 1 cent 
per member per month which was en- 
dorsed and approved ty the confer- 
ence of national and _ international 
unions held in May, 1987. Through 
this means we ma; not only continue 
but accelerate the organizing cam- 
paign which is now being carried on 
so successfully. We urge favorable 
action on this recommendation. 


National Councils 
Agricultural, Packing House and 
Cannery Workers 


Pursuant to the action of the Tampa 
Convention a survey was made in this 
field to determine the advisability of 
calling a conference for the purpose 
of establishing a National Council of 
Agricultural, Packing House and Can- 
nery Workers. Thus far it has not 
seemed advisable to call such a con- 
ference but we are planning to do so 
in the very near future. 


Doll and Toy Workers 


Your Council is of the opinion that 
the time is not yet opportune to form 
a National Council of Doll and Toy 
Workers. Organizing work is being 
done in this field and the situation is 
receiving careful consideration. When, 
in the opinion of the Executive Coun- 
cil the proper time has arrived for 
such action we plan to call a confer- 
ence and organize a National Council 
of these workers. 


Your Executive Council deems it 
wise to proceed cautiously in the mat- 
ter of forming national couneils as 
this action represents the preliminary 
step to the formation of new national 
and international unions. When in our 
opinion the members of allied local 
unions are equipped to take up the 
responsibility of such an organization 
recommendations toward that end will 
be made. 


Fabricated Kitchen Utensil and 
Enamelware Industry 
During the past year a National 
Council was formed of workers in the 
fabricated kitchen utensil and enamel- 
ware industry. A conference was held 
for this purpose on July 24, 1937. 


Office Workers 


A conference has been called of rep- 
resentatives of office workers to meet 
in Denver at the time of this conven- 
tion for the purpose of establishing 
a National Council of Office Workers 
and we feel confident a Council can 
be formed and organizing in this field 
greatly accelerated. 


Blue Card Union of Zine and Lead 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 


We report the admission to member- 
ship in the American Federation of 
Labor of a large group of workers 
employed in the metal mines of the 
Tri-District of Missouri, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas. The application of these 
workers for a charter of affiliation 
was considered by the Executive Coun- 
cil at its meeting held in May, 1937, 
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and it was the decision of your Coui- 
cil that inasmuch as the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers’ International 
Union had severed its affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor and 
had accepted membership in the C.I.O. 
we could with propriety accept these 
metal miners into affiliation with the 
A. F. of L. This affiliation has proved 
helpful and satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 


A. F. of L. Constitutional Amendments 


Because of swiftly changing condi- 
tions and unanticipated and unprece- 
dented events, your Executive Council 
feels impelled to recommend several 
changes in our Constitution and laws. 
We have outlined these changes and 
the reasons therefor and commend 
them to your favorable consideration. 


Charters to International Unions 


We report the formation of new in- 
ternational unions among Cleaning and 
Dye House Workers, and _ Ladies’ 
Handbag, Pocketbook, and Novelty 
Workers. 


Your officers are giving a_ full 
measure of support and cooperation to 
the officers and members of these new 
international unions. 


Progressive Miners of America 


The Executive Council at its meet- 
ing in May, 1937, responded favorably 
to the application of the Progressive 
Miners of America for affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor, It 
was our opinion that inasmuch as the 
Jnited Mine Workers of America is 
not now affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor we could with 
propriety accept these workers into 
membership. This course was followed 
and we voice our belief that there will 
be established a most helpful and 
beneficial reciprocal relationship be- 
tween the Progressive Miners of Amer- 
ica and the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Jurisdictions 


In the section of the Report under 


this title we report the status of the 
several jurisdictional controversies 
which we have had before us in the 
past year. We have endeavored to 
secure a settlement of the disputes 
existing between the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners and the 
Coopers International Union; National 
Organization of Masters, Mates and 
Pilots and Harbor Tow Boatmen, and 
Railroad Marine Workers, Inc.; Pav- 
ers and Rammermen-Hod Carriers, 
Building and Common Laborers; Print- 
ing Trades and Lithographers; Rail- 
way Clerks and Longshoremen; Up- 
holsterers and Painters. 


Fundamental Structure of A. F. of L. 
Attacked 


It is with regret and concern we 
report an unwarranted and _  unprece- 
dented event in the annals of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. It is an 
occurrence which involves not only 
one of our affiliated international un- 
ions, but embraces as well as_ prece- 
dure designed seriously to impair for 
all time allied and federated trade and 
labor unionism in America. The situ- 
ation presented, if successful, is des- 
tined to bring the regulation and 
control of allied and federated trade 
and !abor unionism, as symbolized by 
the American Federation of Labor for 
the past fifty years or more, definitely 
within the realm of the equity powers 
of our courts. We refer to the recent 
injunction proceedings instituted by 
the International Union of Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, and Soft Drink Work- 
ers of America. 


This complaint and petition for an 
injunction was filed in the District 
Court of the U. S. for the District of 
Columbia. While it includes as de- 
fendants the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stable- 
men and Helpers of America it is more 
particularly directed against the offi- 
cers and the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
against the A. F. of L. itself. Being a 
federated body this complaint and 








petition in practical effect embraces 
each and every affiliated national and 
international union, every state fed- 
eration of labor and central labor 
union and all of our local and federal 
labor unions. This injunction, if 
granted, will embrace the entire mem- 
bership of the A. F. of L., numbering 
over 3,500,000, excluding only members 
located in the Dominion of Canada. 
Never before in the history of labor 
injunctions has an attempt been made 
to secure such an all-embracive and 
far-reaching injunction against the 
workers of our land. And the shame 
of it all is that this injunction is ap- 
plied for by one of our affiliated in- 
ternational unions. Incidentally the 
plaintiffs in bringing this suit also 
ignored the law, well recognized by 
the courts, that the courts will let 
labor unions, like churches, settle 
their own internal affairs, and can- 
not be called on to intervene (on the 
petition of a disgruntled union, if it 
has been given a hearing before the 
proper union tribunal under the un- 
ion’s constitution and laws) to set 
aside the findings and decrees of the 
union’s highest tribunal. 


What then is the offense that should 
prompt an afiliated organization to 
pursue such an unwarranted and un- 
justifiable procedure? 


The injunction applied for has for 
its preliminary purpose the _ setting 
aside of a decision of the American 
Federation of Labor reached in a 
regular convention of the Federation 
In 1933. This decision was reached in 
accordance with its Constitution, laws 
and approved Rules of Procedure. Its 
further purpose is to compel the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor to observe 
the will of the Brewery Workers as 
against the will of the overwhelming 
majority of organizations in affilia- 
tion with the Federation. If success- 
ful the further opportunity is present- 
ed to claim damages or such other re- 
dress as the Brewery Workers Inter- 
national Union may be disposed to 
seek. 
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Heretofore, and ever since the in- 
ception of the A. F. of L. discussions of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
convention assembled have been ac- 
vepted as final and they have been 
deemed beyond question of control or 
regulation by our courts. It has al- 
ways been the clear and unquestioned 
understanding that the A. F. of L. 
was a voluntary federation of national 
and international unions and that in 
accepting membership the affiliated 
unions agreed to abide by its con- 
stitution, laws, rules and decisions. 
Heretofore it was the unquestioned 
conception and understanding that 
the A. F. of L. was supreme in defin- 
ing the relationship of one _ inter- 
national union to another and to the 
A. F. of L. and that these decisions 
were beyond the reach of our equity 
courts. 

Apparently the view is now enter- 
tained by the International Brewery, 
Flour and Cereal Workers of America 
that membership in the A. F. of L. in- 
volves a “property right’; that the 
relationship of one international union 
to another and to the A. F. of L. in- 
volves a “contract” without regard to 
the conditions on which the “contract” 
was specifically accepted, and that the 
“Certificate of Affiliation’ impels and 
compels the A. F. of L. and all of its 
affiliated unions to honor and respect 
in all ways and without deviation or 
change that declaration of jurisdiction 
conceived and claimed originally when 
an afiliated union is first admitted to 
membership. 

If the claim be sound that affilia- 
tion of the A. F. of L. involves a 
“property right” subject to review, 
regulation and control by our equity 
courts then indeed will the whole 
structure of American allied or feder- 
ated trade unionism and of voluntary 
relationships be placed in jeopardy. 
No such claim is justifiable either by 
constitutional provisions or by custom 
or practice. Indeed the contrary is an 
accepted and established fact. 


While the complaint charges viola- 
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tion of a “contract” the “Certificatc 
of Affiliation” upon which this claim 
is founded is cited only in part. The 
petition filed and the allegations set 
forth in the complaint deliberately 
omit reference to the _ specific  provi- 
sion in the “Certificate of Affiliation” 
making clear that affiliation is pred- 
icated on the specific understanding 
that such affiliated organization will 
at all times abide by the laws, rules 
and regulations as prescribed from 
time to time by the A. F. of L. and as 
set forth in its constitution and gen- 
eral laws. 

Not’‘a single allegation is made that 
the A. F. of L. failed to observe all 
constitutional requirements, laws and 
rules, but the whole insistence is placed 
on the assumption that the A. F. 
of L. is without power and authority 
to decide as between conflicting 
claims of jurisdiction of two or more 
affiliated unions. In other words it 
is contended, regardless of whatever 
change may take place in the develop- 
ment of industry, of materials or 
methods used, of changes taking place 
in form and character, of industrial 
organizations, styles, fashions, etc., 
that the A. F. of L. is without power 
or authority to deal with the ever 
changing scenes and quite regardless 
of conflicts between affiliated unions 
and disastrous consequences affecting 
the labor movement as a whole. 


The novelty and peculiarity of this 
appeal to the courts is particularly 
emphasized in that the complainant 
international union has not only pro- 
fited by the authority and procedure 
of the A. F. of L. it would now chal- 
lenge but the record is replete and 
complete of like decisions rendered by 
A. F. of L. conventions affecting other 
organizations and wherein this com- 
plainant international union partici- 
pated by vote as well as by voice. 

By this complaint the American la- 
bor movement is placed in a most un 
fortunate light before the general 
public. On the one hand it is alleged 
the A, F. of L. is not alert to chang- 


ing conditions and the development of 
a new order. On the other hand, re- 
course is now had to the equity courts 
completely to restrain the A. F. of L. 
from dealing etfectively with new 
situations and developments arising 
in our economic, social and political 
life. 


More important than ail ts the fact 
that if this petition for an injunction 
is allowed there will then have been 
established the opportunity of our 
equity courts to regulate and control 
the internal as well as the external 
relationships and activities of all of 
our organizations of labor. If suc- 
cessful, one of our affiliated interna- 
tional unions will have made possible 
a judicial review of all future activi- 
ties of organized labor. In practical 
effect that which hostile employers 
have sought and failed to accomplish 
by means of proposed legislation for 
so many years will then have come to 
fruition and the fault will rest on the 
shoulders of one of our afiliated un- 
ions whose officials are unwilling to 
c.bide by decisions of the conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


The Executive Council us taken 
adequate steps to meet the issues pre- 
sented {t will leave no stone un- 
turned to deal adequately with this 
latest and most dangerous attack on 
the principle of voluntarism as it re- 
iates to allied and federated trade and 
labor unionism. In that defense we 
are confident we shall have the united 
influence of all of organized labor 
throughout the land and quite regard- 
less of character or form 


Iirm in that conviction We express 
the contident belief and conviction 
that those who would thus endanger 
the very life of organized and of fed- 
erated trade and labor unionism will 
in time come to see the error of their 
way and failing so to do, will fully 
and amply reap the bitter rewards of 
their own folly and suffer a fitting 
penalty for their own misdeeds. Our 
own concern now will be to prevent 
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this folly and unwisdom from under- 
mining the very structure of organized 
and tederated trade and labor union- 
ism in America. Labor will know how 
to deal fully and fittingly with such 
reprehensible conduct and _ procedure. 


It is, of course, unwise at the time 
of the preparation of this report to 
indicate what may be the outcome of 
this litigation or what may take place 
between now and convention time. The 
KXxecutive Council proposes to present 
a supplementary report on this sub- 
ject to the coming convention em- 
bracing all further developments and 
actions having transpired during this 
interim and with recommendations 
based on future developments and re- 
quirements. 


National Labor Relations Board 


A comprehensive report is made on the 
functioning of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board since its establishment. 
We have cited outstanding de ms and 
have endeavored to set forth some of the 
difficulties which the Board has had to 
meet in matters of administraticn of the 
Act due to various complications which 
have arisen and the limited funds at its 
disposal for the employment of adequate 
trained personnel The.r deliberations 
have been further complicated through 
the problems arising out of the C. I. O. 
activities. 


We call attention to the opposition 
which has been evident on the part of 
employers throughout the country to the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


We urge the National Labor’ Kela- 
tions Board to adhere to the functions 
for which it was set up originally and 
not to interfere in conflicts between rival 
union organizations. 


There is included in this section of 
the report a comprehensive set of tables 
showing activities of the Board in the 
period since its establishment, status of 
cases received for consideration by the 
Board, strikes averted and strike cases 
handled under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, and number of elections held 


Social Security 


We have reported on the various phases 
of social security legislation and have 
made comprehensive reports on problems 
of old age and unemployment compensa 
tion under the Social Security Act. Thes: 
are matters of vital concern to wag 
earners and it is our plan to work for 
the extension of the basic provisions 01 
the Social Security Act into a rounded 
and co-ordinated plan. There are mat- 
ters of polic to be decided and it is the 
intention of your Executive Council to 
keep continuously alert to all develop- 
ments in this field that we may be in a 
position to protect our own interests as 
amendments to the Act are being con 
sidered. 


Labor Standards Under Government 
Contracts 


Under this title your Executive Council 
reports on the Walsh-Healey Act which 
was enacted to provide for the mainte- 
nance of minimum labor standards on gov- 
ernment contracts. The provisions of 
the Act and experience under its admin- 
istration are set forth. 


We have kept in close touch with the 
administration of this Act in the past 
and will make every effort in the next 
session of Congress to strengthen the 
terms of this legislation and to extend 
the scope of its application. 


National Legislation 


Report is made on activities of the 
American Federation of Labor in the 
tield of national legislation. Attention is 
ealled to the fact that while nearly 13, 
000 bills and resolutions were introduced 
in the first session of the 75th Congress 
very few other chan private bills were 
passed, The most samportant Labor 
measure—the Low Rent Housing Bill 
was held up for a long while and only 
after most vigorous urging were hearings 
held. There are a number of important 
bills pending among which are those pro 
viding for u small claims court, wages 
and hours legislation, an Act designed 
to bar alien workers in government work 
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Among the measures which were enacte:! 
into law were the Low Rent Housing Law 
which was introduced by Senator Wag- 
ner, and retirement legislation for rail- 
road workers 


Child Labor 


Your Executive Council reports on ef- 
forts made to secure ratification of the 
Child Labor Amendment and _ progress 
inade in this direction. We will con- 
tinue our efforts to carry this fight to a 
suecessful conclusion. 


State Labor Legislation 


We have made reports on a number ot 
legislative matters which were under 
consideration in the several states during 
the past year including anti-injunction 
laws, legislation governing the sale of 
prison made goods, limitation of hours 
of work for women and minors, legisla 
tion governing industrial home work, and 
minimum wage legislation. We report 
the establishment of State Departments 
ot Labor by four more states—Arkansas 
Florida, Georgia, and Indiana, and urge 
the few remaining states which have not 
established such Departments to set up 
State WJepartments of Labor adequately 
equipped and staffed to administer tabor 
laws and to make rules and regulations 
supplementing these laws. 


During the past year mode] bills were 
drafted and furnished to constituent bod 
les having tor their purpose the estab 
lishment of state labor commissions to 
define unfair labor practices, ete.. and to 
prohibit labor espionage and to regulate 
private detectives and armed guards. 

Report is made on changes in work 
men’s compensation laws in several! 
states. 


Unemployment 


A careful check has been kept ot 
employment and production records and 
vur findings are included in this section 
of the report. Gains in employment this 
year show the effect of preventing an 
increase in the work week. We call at 
tention to the fact that according to our 
own reports from 24 cities unemployment 
is still very serious in our ranks. High 


percentages of unemployment are re- 
ported by the building tradesmen and 
printers and the report of all trades shows 
unemployment 22 per cent above 1929 
Though there are still 7,800,090 unem- 
ployed, production in the first half of this 
year was less than 1 per cent below the 
1929 average 


Consumers Co-operation 


Your Executive Council has given care 
ful consideration to the development of 
consumers co-operatives and we submit a 
comprehensive report on this subject for 
your consideratior 


Ceedit Jnions 


We submit for your consideration a 
rather comprehensive report on_ credit 
unions based on ae study of federal 
eredit unions There is included a table 
showing the extent to which credit unions 
are being used by trade unions. 


Pursuant to the instructions of the 
Tampa Convention a committee was ap 
pointed to study this subject and to de- 
termine the extent to which credit unions 
could render service to trade unions 
This study is now being made but the 
committee is not yet ready to report 
Your Executive Council is of the opinion 
that this committee should continue its 
study and prepare and submit a_ report 
to the Council for consideration and for 
such disposition as may be determined 
upon. 


Education 


Under this title we report on several 
phases of education of particular concern 
to wage earners. We have included a 
section on apprentice training which em 
bodies a report of co-operation between 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
Training, and a_ section on Voeational 
Education. Our report on this latter sub 
ject ealls partic. lar uttention to com 
plaints against the administration of 
vocational education and embodies’ the 
statement issued by the President of the 
United States condemnin certain un- 
ethical practices followed by groups whose 
interest in the subject seems to be selfish. 
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This confirms the wisdom of the Federa- 
tion in opposing the appropriation of 
additional funds for the purpose of ex- 
tending the field of vocational education so 
long as its administration remains in 
the hands of those responsible for the 
mistakes of the past. 


Workers Education Bureau 


There is presented for your considera- 


tion a report of the activities of the 
Workers Bducation Bureau during the 
past year. 


Affiliation With the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions 


After 16 years of dissociation with the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, 


the American Federation of Labor has 
again become affiliated with this or- 
ganization. 

The matter of reaffiliation with the I. 


F. T. U. has been under consideration for 
several years but there were several ob- 
stacles in the way of our reaffiliation 
which had to be overcome. These mat- 
ters have now been straightened out to 
the satisfaction of all concerned and re- 
association has been effected. 
Organization 


International Labor 


We submit a report of the meetings 
of the International Labor Organization 
which have been held in the past year. 


Members of the Governing Board are 
elected every three years. This was the 
year in which elections were to be held 
and those chosen to serve on the Govern- 
ing Board are listed in the report. 


Building and Construction Trades 
Department 


There is submitted for your considera- 
tion a very encouraging report of the ac- 
tivities of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department for the past year. 


Change of Title—Building and Con- 


struction Trades Department 


Through the channels provided for this 
purpose, the name of this Department 
has been changed to read “Building and 





Construction Trades Department.” Formal 
request was made for this change of title 
to the February, 1937, meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Council and since it did not in- 
volve a change in jurisdictional claims 
of the Department the application was ap- 
proved. 


Metal Trades Department 


The report of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment for the past year is encouraging 
especially in that it reports that to a 
greater degree than during any previous 
period the international unions of the De- 
partment have been successful in negoti- 
ating agreements with employers. 


Railway Employes Department 


The report of the Railway Employes 
Department covering its activities in the 
past year is very comprehensive and is 


submitted in full. 
Union Label Trades Department 
The Union Label Trades Department 


reports a banner year and lists briefly 
its various activities among which was 
the establishment of the American Fed- 
eration of Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor. 
This new group started with a member- 
ship of two million and new women’s 
auxiliaries are being formed. 


Free Federation of Workingmen of 
Puerto Rico 


There is submitted for your considera- 
tion a report of the activities of the 
Free Federation of Workingmen of Puerto 
Rico covering various activities during 
the past year. The report of this Federa- 
tion closes with an appeal for support 
for this organization in their work to bet- 
ter the lives and working conditions of 
the workers of the Island of Puerto Rico. 


Conclusion 


Your Executive Council concludes its 
annual report with a warning that we 
must not be diverted from our avowed 
aims and purposes because of either 
internal or external difficulties which 
have arisen or which may arise to 
confront our organization. 
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REPORT 


OF 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Denver, Cotorapo, October 4, 1937. 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Fifty-Seventh Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, Greetings: 


INTRODUCTION 


The past year has been one of crucial significance in the history of the 
American labor movement. It has brought a steady widening of the 
schism that has rent our organized activity as well as a period of an 
unprecedented growth in numbers and in the negotiation of collective 
agreements. Increased business activity brought its customary business 
improvement, though with somewhat less than the customary accompany- 
ing employment opportunities. Though the number of unemployed con- 
tinues to remain dangerously high, those who have jobs are raising their 
hourly rates and are preventing an increase in the weekly hours of work. 

Union progress is evident in practically every national and interna- 
tional affiliated to the American Federation of Labor as well as in the 
federal labor unions directly affiliated. Impetus to union growth followed 
directly upon the decision of the U. 8. Supreme Court decision upholding 
the constitutionality of the Wagner Labor Relations Act which guarantees 
workers opportunity to exercise their right to union membership. Only 
the guarantee of Society can protect workers against the various prac- 
tices employers use to prevent workers from joining unions under fear 
of loss of employment. Control over the chance to earn one’s bread 
amounts to absolute control over other men’s lives. Placing in public 
hands maintenance of the right to union membership has been a most 
strategic initial move in the development of a national labor policy. 

We face grave problems—problems that will tax our wisdom and ability 
to the utmost. Joining a union is the first step in a new philosophy of life 
which implies intelligent responsibility for promoting one’s own welfare. 
Union members must be educated into trade unionists who know their 
rights and their responsibilities and who intelligently function as members 
in the national labor movement. 

The years ahead hold rich opportunity for the organized labor move- 
ment. 











INTRODUCTION 


Our Achievements—The American Federation of Labor has now con- 
cluded its fifty-seventh year of service and has built up a record of which 
it is justly proud. The Federation undertook the responsibility of creating 
a national labor movement when there were less than two score national 
organizations of trade unions and only a scattered organization of workers 
into local unions with no national affiliation. Amalgamated central bodies 
existed in the larger industrial communities. 

Through the Federation local unions were organized, welded into 
national units, tied in with the members of other unions through central 
bodies, state federations and the Federation itself, until we developed a 
widespread chain of human beings extending from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from our southern border up through Canada and Alaska. 
This linked chain of human groups cooperating is perhaps the strongest 
single human institution in the country effective in all relationships of life 
that concern workers. 

The Federation has helped to make the labor movement an accepted 
national institution beginning with the time when unions were practically 
outlaw organizations, until now when the right to union membership is 
guaranteed by the Federal Government. Starting with practically no labor 
laws on the statute books of our Federal Government and various states, 
there is now a substantial body of protective and remedial labor legisla- 
tion representing resourceful and intelligent work by local branches as 
well as the national and federated organizations. The Federation has 
worked for state bureaus of labor statistics and state departments of 
labor, as well as parallel federal agencies. Federation activity has been 
a determining factor in securing labor legislation. The influence of the 
Federation has steadily forced improvements in our public school system 
and wider educational opportunities. We have been especially concerned 
for public schools and libraries for these are our educational dependen- 
cies for ourselves and our children. 

The basis of our effectiveness in political and social fields has been 
our growing economic power. We organized for collective bargaining 
with employers in order that we might have fair standards of hours 
and work and good working conditions. Collective bargaining gave us 
a new status in industry. We were recognized as an essential functional 
group within industry with rights as well as responsibilities. 

We have reduced the work week 15 hours and increased our buy- 
ing power 30 per cent with a resulting higher standard of living. We 
have steadily raised the level of collective bargaining conferences between 
employers and employees. Union executives now know as much about the 
management and financial conditions of their companies as do the busi- 
ness executives. Our policies and proposals have always been construc- 
tive and not destructive. We have sought our advantage and welfare as 
integral parts of the industries employing us, assuming that prosperity for 
our industries and companies means progress for us provided we are in a 
position to bargain for a fair division of returns from joint work. As 
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Labor is a participating partner in production procedures and directly 
affected by the business status of the company, all financial and pro- 
duction records should be freely available to the duly chosen represent- 
atives of the work force. The work force is historically the first human 
element in production, and it now seeks to regain its lost heritage of 
partnership from which owners of capital have ejected it. Labor recog- 
nizes the rights of other groups necessary to production and would not 
interfere with them, but it does resent usurpation of workers rights and 
the building up of special privileges by abusing strategic control. 

We believe that there should be for workers attached to a work force 
a fundamental job security growing out of their investment of work in 
the enterprise. Accompanying acceptance of their right to a job, we must 
make more explicit workers’ rights in their jobs. 

The organized labor movement believes that the important and endur- 
ing things in life are kindness, fellowship, and cooperation. By irony of 
circumstances we are forced to concentrate on contending for justice with 
respect to the material things of life so that we have all too little time 
for opportunities for higher living. 
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SECRETARY-TREASURER MORRISON’S REPORT 


To the Officers and Delegates to the Fifty-seventh Annual Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


GREETINGS: I have the honor to submit the report of the receipts and ex- 
penses for the past twelve months, beginning September 1, 1936, and ending 
August 31, 1937. 

At the close of the fiscal year there was a balance on hand of $586,567.41. Of 
this total $533,138.72 is in the defense fund for the local trade and federal labor 
unions and the balance, $53,428.69, is in the general fund. 

The total receipts from all sources, $1,184,478.99, the total expenses, $1,167, 
317.57, amount of receipts over expenses, $17,161.42. 

The following are the receipts and expenses for the twelve months ending 
August 31, 1937: 





RECEIPTS 

Balance on hand, August Si, 1906. .ccccccccccvcccesccvccescecsescesecee $ 569,405.99 
i. ke errr eee ere ee ee ee ee ee $440,139.91 
Dees TOURS ok 6 6 8v0c os Ste wctccvoncéereecseenes 269,079.24 
Defense Fund for local trade and federal labor unions: 

i, 2 Be | APPT T TTT TT ee 159,452.11 
DE SD bch cccaddadcedeccdeeeeeeeseenl dedenckcanennes 177,868.36 
pT CT TTR TTR TET CCT OE CE CT 6,901.50 
PN SocbeunCiecuddssceds Cawdadkaweeceseseunehenvnces 27,801.26 
| SEF ETe TPT Te LTTE LETT Vee TT TTT Cer CTT eT 15,070.50 
Premiums on bonds of officers of unions bonded through A.F. of L. 12,053.03 
Disbanded and suspended unions and miscellaneous receipts. ... 12,603.88 
Dividend on Union Labor Life Ins. Stock................20-- 225.00 
Profit on sale of $27,000.00 Federal Land Bank Bonds......... 4,185.00 
RD ci REREK RCO RE COR RWE6SS4KSTESS ARR KCOA COR 59,099.70 

ee SE so é0-s 6 owd oc ds des sda ieee ewacemetaaeeeskcceaeeenrs 1,184,478.99 

ST GE. n webdadedene sd 00.606 hwkee oe E ae een eeaee $1,753,884.98 
EXPENSES 

I s o-n i aS6 KS CAN cb.0 SNe Re ces he E CRN Eee REA unease $890,765.57 
ee IN iio 6-6 bene Uae eades back U eeeasuaioawawe 129,435.36 
Defense Fund: 

Strike benefits to local trade and federal labor unions...... 136,937.25 
Premiums on bonds of officers of affiliated unions............. 10,179.39 

ee GONG hc eRhSs crete eee eh Sede ye ke neN ans abene aes waawes 1,167,317.57 
Balance of funds on hand, August 81, 10676. cc cccccccvaccesescosecece $ 586,567.41 

RECAPITULATION 

i GND ee 66.66. C6E6 6K RE CEEOERDR ERE ACEK EC een ida eee edewebesads $ 53,428.69 
In Defense Fund for local trade and federal labor unions................ 533,138.72 
Welanes on Hand, Ausast BE, TOOT a voik viscivces vvessseccceccvcioescuces $ 586,567.41 
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EXPENSES GROUPED 
The following is the grouping under their respective heads of the detailed 


monthly expenses for the twelve months ending August 31, 1937: 








ee ee Le eT eT ee EET TT Te CT Te TTT C TT Te $ 15,324.00 
Refund, Charter and Outfit, Initiation Fees, and Supplies..............0.00+5 7,221.67 
Premiums: 

ee eee eee Te TT ETT TET T TUTTE CTE Teer Le 10,179.39 

nr am a oon a's. 5 6g hw bowler a CO a lS ee ee 187.50 

Nata een, irate OS oa lk Sl eiprik Brera. Me ACE REN Bib ATRL Pn eT 1,409.35 
Social Security Tax: 

OE OTC Le ee CCR CRT TREE TORTIE LETUT ETT 1,975.67 

a SiS arcadia til Se Ese elk Gel geo: a RN RA cme, BD RIO: OS el are oO 1,117.67 
TISOUNEOPMIODE EROUFANCE 2 ons ccccvesevcecces 8,823.16 
Iixpressage, freight and drayage 1,512.18 
Legislative expenses, including salaries and traveling expenses of legislative 

i aw Ra GAA EAS PRN DROS a Uae eee OS cee nee bane ee 12,880.95 
eek sc esc he aan eke 6 Cee RROD ASOSM EERE CREREEES OSES 19,102.35 
Newspapers, Magazines and Books (Library)...........ccccccccsccececeses 2,777.28 
Printing Bound Proceedings of Tampa convention. ...............00 eee eees 4,224.68 
ee I 61a bw aiid Ae 0 4S 4 OOK ES OR Ke elk Ga heed Hee 34,879.81 
a re ae Geeks nae Sa ee £6 8 bw Oo OO ON RA eRe 25,532.92 
Eo is eck e ah et CRASS ARNO ES SH STEED EC CSCRCE NE DASE CRESS 7,691.29 
Paper supply and envelopes (Mailing Department)...............00000 eee 5,016.19 
EEA ee ere ere ee eee 2,278.91 
ey co ci can hees: bees eeeebdebeaceteabnde vane tewene 1,553.42 
SpeeCene BCOMORERDROTS, TAUDA CONVENTION. 20.6. ccccccrnvecccvvccveeveveces 1,789.20 
NE Ct ANI 5 ns a A ad os ce cand, pak bee ona Bowie le oR de bees Ral wie eae 15,273.05 
Expenses entertaining fraternal delegates from Great Britain and Canada..... 271.42 
Expenses of fraternal delegates to British Trades Union Congress and Canadian 
ee ee es os ob 6 ceea eke nv ese d ede denebkssevesuness 1,651.65 


Atlantie City Convention : 








Messenger, sergeant-at-arms, assistant secretary and roll-call clerk....... 680.00 

Printing roll-call ........ Nn ea ewe rn ea eee Ce ere eee 173.4 

PCT OT LULL ESTE Le ry Ee 

NS se 0s 6516 6 Gv bb 6.646 a a 5A Oe eRe OO RAE MEEK ORS RRS WER 

a I Caving fat 0). eS a, OC RIE ORR REO RO OO Re 

oe EET TURTLE TP OCU TCS CCT TR TCT CCL Se 

Telegrams, telephone, stamps, porters, sending out Daily Proceedings..... 704.66 

IE BE TO TIRs COMI CLOO eae 6.0 c 6 5 66 60 ee Kew w OS eK ee SEOs 748.84 
Salaries: 

I Re ie hac a as oes kt Cw ROR Oe CSRS EAM Eh ees SAE awee eS 12,000.00 

OE OORT ET ORE TORT ETT eT eee 10,000.00 

Rhee SRA CE AE RAEN RON ERG mV OREES EN be Ree RE RAR ee 166,820.44 
a 2 NN ose: ries GW: Wile) MUDUA Bi Ws Wh wb: 0 eel Ore biOrbe te RS BRK ATS 19,364.61 
Telegrams, typewriter rental, baggage, E. C. meeting.............c0cccccceee 248.77 
ene en emeenener fl. C >, MRONEINS. we ccc wcc cee sews bosee 00 0seeeve seers 1,394.85 
I i ras a re ak wrk Bi Mba SPMD bw ece WiNlele/a es SARS EDR REE 7,187.72 
paren ener 6 NES I PIE 55g 10 316.0 Se. Scat <ocn\ 9, 6.008116 4 0:01 90k Miellve. O18. MOL Oe RUR OB 1,054.37 
Defense Fund: * 

NN ES ee eee a Nee Ee oe eee eee ee ere ey eer 136,937.25 
Per capita tax for directly affiliated local unions: 

POTTS ETT ETTE CORE CTO CCT ECT OTE 487.75 

Se Re WD BOUNOROOUNE 6 5 os 6.00 oie doe ccevesscrasesreasseseseres 26.52 
Per capita tax for directly aililiated unions to Trades and Labor Congress of 

ae hae ae hak Cees Cae eet ee b 6 'e-WE OS k WS A'S OS oh Rae Se ae ae 88.67 

Organizers’ salaries and organizing expenses. ..... cc cccccccccccceccceccees 457,787.92 
Printing and publishing American Federationist.................00 eee eeees 129,435.36 
Printing and publishing A. F. of L. Weekly News Service.............cee00. 9,694.35 
Scan chee POSES SSS KE REDOES WSSU S DOD ORES ODA ETL EOSES HOMO Oe OS 5,888.80 
Delegates, guest, committee and officers badges, Tampa convention........... 897.86 
Expenses, special committees and conferences. ........0 0c cece cece cece eeee 3,311.34 
Legal expenses ........ EE PEPE Per TET TIT Te CT Tee 14,636.68 


ON ia a oe cn on oad at $1,167,317.57 
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Defense Fund for Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions 


The following is a statement of the amounts received from and paid to our 
local trade and federal labor unions, giving average membership, number of 
weeks benefit and the amount received for the past twelve months, beginning 
September 1, 1986 and ending August 31, 1937: 


RECEIPTS 


Receipts from Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions for the Defense Fund.... $159,452.11 


EXPENSES 
No.of Aver. 
Weeks Mem. 
19104 Aluminum Workers, Alcoa, Tenn 





ral ak ah lhl rh loess a 6 342 $14,364.00 
18454 Automobile Workers, Philadelphia, Pa................. 1 200 1,400.00 
Re DO, EO BOEE, Tee Needcaseecnccenereceeaces 6 17 714.00 
19931 Corn Products Workers, Keokuk, Ia................... 1 40 280.00 
18630 Enamel Workers, Moundsville, W. Va...............-. 6 17 714.00 
18816 Stamping & Enameling Workers, New Philadelphia, Ohio. . 3 33 + 700.00 
20254 Enameling Workers, Bellaire, Ohio..................:. 1 310 2,170.00 
RGSS6 Weceral Labor, Syracuse, NW. Yo. vc ccscccccccccccvcces 4 969 + 27,139.00 
Se DO, BE I ins ccs edgcesweccenesucect ee + 194 5,432.00 
EOC WOUNTGE EMOON, PINE, CID. ves cc ccc he cecceeceesecuds 2 32 448.00 
19401 Federal Labor, Tonawanda, N. Y...........eeeceeeees 5 132 4,620.00 
20120 Federal Labor, Minneapolis, Minn.................06. 2 15 210.00 
18402 Filling Station Attendants, South Bend, Ind............ 6 27 378.00 
18868 United Florists, New Providence, N. J........-........ 1 7 49.00 
18565 United Match Workers, Wadsworth, Ohio.............. 2+ 93 1,736.00 
18928 United Match Workers, Barberton, Ohio............... 2+ 190 3,542.00 
19613 Match Factory Workers, Duluth, Minn...............-. + 26 728.00 
18791 Optical Workers, San Francisco, Calif................. 4 13 364.00 
Amount appropriated for assistance to members of striking unions: 
18551 Battery Workers, Philadelphia, Pa................-..- 1,500.00 
20270 Distillery Workers, Baltimore, Md..................... 200.00 
18630 Enamel Workers, Moundsville, W. Va.................. 590.00 
18211 Fruit & Vegetable Workers, California................. 5,000.00 
SOOGe: WUMONEE DMNON, WUTOCUNR, IN. Boccccc ciwseodsceccecscns 42,147.00 
Ree OD DUO, DINO IRs Widcc6 oc cue kéees Orc eeceesewe 8,317.25 
19601 Federa: Lanor, Tonawands, N. Yin... cccccccccccesccece 5,739.00 
18826 Metal Specialty Workers, Green Bay, Wis.............. 756.00 
18845 Optical Technicians, Greater New York, N. Y............ 2.400.00 
20682 Optical Workers, Petersburg, Va... .....csccccccccccece 300.00 
Were TOSUGNTIOR DOTORE. cc csc cervccseneevesvesecvcwes 5,000.00 
RMI, oa. Shae cc Siow cade sles emeciebeled hwmenededs $136,937.25 


RECAPITULATION 


Balance in defense fund for local trade and federal labor unions, August 31, 1936 $510,623.86 


Receipts for twelve months ending August 31, 1937.............00 cece eeeee 159,452.11 
a aa alla cen 2 a oe $670,075.97 
See NINE ho Ss 6 91.5 050 & di.w.o Kw ole akan ES & Scale AP Re Lm soe $64,988.00 
Assistance to members of striking unions..................-0008 66,949.25 
Se, rn. CE 84.6 40-3 k4 ws Certeeee eee ae nacawnevasen clas 5,000.00 
Total co 


CSUR TREES OSE CEs RORONSCC4EN CERES E DUE Ce dRe Oe Keele nwes ee es Kemer 136,937.25 


Balance in defense fund for local trade and federal labor unions, August 31, 1937 $533,138.72 
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STATEMENT OF MONTHLY RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES OF SECRE- 
TARY-TREASURER; ALSO STATEMENT OF HOW BALANCE ON HAND 
IS DEPOSITED AND INVESTED. 





INCOME EXPENSES 
1936 . Warrants Paid: 
NE BG 06-0 6.ncenc erie’ s $ 54,329.66 1936 
IN soutien w ard ew 77,826.98 September 30..........+62--$ 95,412.49 
PE Si ci cdccnsaseneae 71,629.53 i Wkebaeeetsun en neu 90,693.33 
PN Ghisnckcccevecenscs 76,820.03 er 70,028.34 
1937 SN 66k Ki Ks Ree a 93,353.80 
DE isi kouas Ses cies s 77,085.13 1937 
PN Ts cb08e sc eeléew nese 71,955.38 NED Gh 66 06050" bee es 69,824.13 
NN 6.60665 has tke eens 81,834.63 WON 5 6 vies cseae cs 67,103.55 
RE 6. ke CS a KODA we alee 89,591.42 IU FID a0 v.40. 60. bu ws barra coer 71,454.08 
BIE ari sis ps ate a ache a wis oe 95,517.61 IE ed a ra ati eg Glan 83,263.91 
EE 6S: clan gare Ns biwatee Git 144,517.19 MN Me Nk 6b Sat acne ens" 79,421.19 
eee 152,710.13 RN IIS sdsu Cet ewe been 131,450.50 
RE GE ok oc cccccscnessees 190,661.30 NO ES a's Gu ham Boke hoe ae aie 139,992.01 
—_——_ MG fe wiivie ia. sta woe w eres ee 175,320.24 
Total income for 12 months. . .$1,184,478.99 a 
Balance in hands of Secretary Total expenses 12 months. . .$1,167,317.57 
Treasurer August 31, 1936.. 569,405.99 — 


8 rere ee $1,753,884.98 





RECAPITULATION 


ee RE SC INN 6 sb. a ros 6% VMS CES EAMES ASRS WO ye ORE ee bane aee $1,753,884.98 
IEE 25 6s thea ba 56 4d A a RAS SO OO Kod EReereeese eae 1,167,317.57 
wetal Satanes om Band, Aumwst Si, 20ST oc. nc ss cece cvvccvcoccocccal 586,567.41 
Secretary-Treasurer’s balance, where deposited and invested : ae as 

aes toy Se TOD CG Fe Ps o:0.0 0 bs odo oc eos 8 eter csecess 225,000.00 

Premiums on U. S. Treasury Bonds (34%, %).......0002000% 2,070.32 

U. S. Treasury Bonds (44-34%) ($50,000.00) @ 98 18/32.. 49,281.25 

Te es ONE TORE CBT FO) oc ook cere cc cvcccnecnces's 100,000.00 

Premium on U. S. Treasury Bonds (27% %).........seee00. 1,531.25 
Tetat dnvestesent te UT. &. Treneery BeWGs. . oc ccccccccccscccssvccccscscesc OF7,088.82 
$98,000 Consolidated Federal Land Bank Bonds (3%)............2e-eeeeee 89,590.00 
Riggs Mational Bank (Subject. to Check) ......0..ccvcsccccvcescccccccesseces 100,094.59 
aan Sr Oo 5a 5g: g's0) 026.6: r5, Ao O-8'O 0b PORT RRR REO 2,000.00 
Federation Bank & Trust Co. N. Y. (Subject to check).............0c0cee0 eee 2,000.00 
Wien TSNOr Tare TNS CO.. CGO) occ c c00 o vccvikn stove veccsecvevcesds 15,000.00 
Secretary Treasurer’s balance August 831, 1937.............cccccccceceees $ 586,567.41 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 31, 19387. 
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CHARTERS ISSUED 


During the twelve months ending August 31, 1937, there have been issued 
910 charters to National, International, Central, Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions. 


Of this number three were issued to the following National and Interna- 
tional Unions: 


American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees. 
International Association of Cleaning and Dye House Workers. 
International Ladies Handbag, Pocketbook and Novelty Workers Union. 


Central Bodies as follows: 


Alaska Illinois Ohio 
—— aa County Columbus 
ordova eldorado Ore 
Washington County reer illamook 
Arizona Kansas Clackamas County 
— Gee ‘Atchison Medford and Vicinity 
resco ss Pendleton 
Kentucky ee 
California Ashland ——— ick 
> ickw 
Alameda County Massachusetts 7 
Merced County Franklin County Utah 
Palm Springs ; y Utah County 
San Joaquin County Mississippi Virginia 
Pomona McComb Alexandria 
Contra Costa County Montana Washington 
Colorado Butte ae 
Boulder City New Jersey ee eer 
Greeley Manmoih and Osean : Bellingham and Vicinity 
Counties West Virginia 
Florida 5 Marshall County 
Lakeland New York Fayette County 
Panama City Peekskill Wyoming County 


The following is a statement showing the number of charters issued during the twelve 
months of this fiscal year: 


1936-1937 
National and International é 


Keer Keeeeuanrtdecen den eene weae 3 
eR eee 38 
en, CE IS ik 6 66a ue 6k aes waneeeds ced eeeweony 586 
PE ee: CNN he Sake sc HERR ReCSe aes heReneneeeas 283 

WUE WRGKCia reek Ceednpeekbecerneureeknummeena “910 


DIRECTLY CHARTERED LOCAL TRADE AND 
FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


On August 31, 1937, we had 1,406 local trade and federal labor unions with an 
average membership for the fiscal year of 114,956, and a defense fund of $533,- 
138.72. 

The Federation has 1,745 general and district organizers, as well as 229 paid 
organizers and the officers of the 735 city central bodies that are ready at all times 
to respond to a call to assist the members of directly affiliated unions in the case 
of strike or lockout. 

There was received a total per capita tax for defense fund purposes from the 
local unions during the year of $159,452.11, initiation fees, $177,868.36, and rein- 
statement fees, $6,901.50. 


Charters Revoked, Suspended, Surrendered, Disbanded, Merged, Amalgamated, 
Joined International Unions and Reinstated 


CENTRAL BoptEs: Disbanded 11; suspended, 4; reinstated, 16. 

LocaL TRADE UNIONS: Disbanded, 11; suspended, 169; joined national and inter- 
national organizations, 78; reinstated, 54. 

FEDERAL LABoR UNIONS: Disbanded, 12; suspended, 79 ; joined national and interna- 
tional organizations, 18; reinstated, 18. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNIONS AMALGAMATED: International Union of Pavers, Rammer- 
men, Flag Layers, Bridge and Stone Curb Setters, and Sheet Asphalt Pavers, 
joined International Hod Carriers, Building, and Common Laborers’ Union of 
America. 

INTERNATIONAL UNIONS WITHDRAWN: The American Newspaper Guild and the In- 
ternational Fur Workers Union. 

INTERNATIONAL UNIONS SUSPENDED: United Mine Workers of America; Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America; International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union; United Textile Workers of America; Oil Field, Gas Well, and 
Refinery Workers of America; International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers; Federation of Flat Glass Workers of America; Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers; International Union, United Automo- 
bile Workers of America; United Rubber Workers of America; Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union of America. 


TOTAL MEMBERSHIP OF AFFILIATED UNIONS 

Total membership for the month of August, 1937, for affiliated organizations 
is 3,271,726 (not including the membership of the suspended National and Inter- 
national Unions or the two which withdrew), which shows an increase of 1,144,930 
members over the average membership of fiscal year ending August 31, 1933, and 
an increase of 831,671 members during the past twelve months. 

National and International Unions are required to pay per capita tax upon 
their full paid-up membership and, therefore, the membership does not include 
all members who were unemployed during the fiscal year. 

The following is the average yearly membership in the past forty-one years: 











Year Membership Year Membership Year Membership Year Membership 
1897 .... 264,825 1908 ....1,586,885 1918 ....2,726,478 1928 ....2,896,063 
1898 .... 278,016 1909 ....1,482,872 1919 ....3,260,068 1929 oo on 

1899 .... 849,422 1910 . 1,562,112 1920 ....4,078,740 1930 

1900 .... 548,821 1911 . 1,761,835 1921 ....38,906,528 1931 

1901 .... 787,537 1912 . 1,770,145 1922 ....8,195,635 1932 

1902 ....1,024,399 1913 . .1,996,004 1923 ....2,926,468 1933 ....2,126,796 
1903 ....1,465,800 1914 . .2,020,671 1924 ....2,865,799 19384 ....2,608,011 
1904 ....1,676,200 1915 . 1,946,347 1925 ....2,877,297 1935 8,045,347 
1905... .1,494,300 1916 . - 2,072,702 1926 ....2,803,966 1936 3898 
1906 ....1,454,200 1917 . 2,371,434 TO2ZT ww t ty bayOee 1937 ....2,860,933 
1907 ....1,538,970 


So that the delegates and membership at large may at a glance note the total 
membership of the organizations affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
a chart follows on the next page indicating the membership for each year since 
1881 up to and including 1937—57 years. In addition, another chart has been pre- 
pared showing clearly the manner in which the American Federation of Labor is 
organized commencing with the local unions of the national and international 
organizations as the source from which all funds are secured to carry on every 
activity in the labor movement. 

Local unions of national and international organizations, and the local unions 
affiliated direct with the American Federation of Labor, constitute the state and 
city central bodies as well as department councils. The chart shows that there are 
28,642 local unions in 100 national and international unions, and 1,406 local trade 
and federal labor unions directly affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
a grand total of 30,048 local unions. 

The August 1937 paid membership of the National and International Unions 
is 3,039,026 and the paid membership of the directly affiliated local unions of the 
American Federation of Labor is 232,700. 
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VOTING STRENGTH 


The following table shows the voting strength of the affiliated unions of the 
American Federation of Labor for the years 1929 up to and including 1937. 
This table is based upon the average membership paid upon to the American 
Federation of Labor for the fiscal year. 








ORGANIZATIONS 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 

Actors, Associated, & Artists of A........... 115 112 83 45 33 31 43 44 55 
Asbestos Workers’ Intl. Assol of Heat and 

IS. a6 otc 4 vewana awed ene es 29 33 41 20 20 25 25 25 25 
Automobile Workers of A. Int’l Union United.|......]......J...-cefecccccfecccecfececes t 
Bakery & Confectionery Wkrs., I. U. of A... 212 200 201 179 
Barbers’ International Union, Jour.......... 522 512 461 399 
ncn ccné bbc hvkhhenses6edeeses 16 16 16 16 
Blacksmiths, Intl. Brotherhood of........... 50 50 50 50 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders......... 172 193 170 150 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union............. 324 322 275 170 
Bookbinders, Intl. Brotherhood of.......... 136 139 137 119 
Brewery Workmen, International Union..... 160 160 160 160 
Brick and Clay Workers, etc...............-- 50 42 33 20 
Bricklayers, Masons & Plasterers’ I. U. A... . 900 900 900 567 
Bridge & Struc. Iron Wkrs. Intl. Asso....... 204 209 175 120 
Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union, Ee sense 5 5 4 3 
Building Service Employees’ Intl. Union... .. 92 162 180 180 
Carpenters and Joiners, United Bro. of...... 3,220} 3,032} 3,020] 2,900 
Carmen of A., Bro. Railway............... 800 800 800 800 
Carvers’ Union, International Wood......... 12 12 11 9 
Cigarmakers’ International Union.......... 170 155 155 155 
Ge St i CiL.. vcdce bebe de eleeu pnaleswknals cdkente occu bndcelte ancl’ ecnuieaeens 
Clerks, Bro. of Railway.............seeeee: 969 970 753 608 
Clerks, Intl. Protective Assn. Retail......... 100 100 100 87 


Clothing Workers of A., Amalgamated. ....).cccccloccccslecscccfeccccchoccecs 
Cloth Hat, Cap & Millinery Workers Inter- 





EE IS cv acdncbereieneses2eedane 69 60 58 46 61 d d d 
Conductors, Order of Sleeping Car.......... 23 23 23 21 20 20 20 20 
Coopers’ International Union....... 8 7 7 6 7 25 29 25 
Diamond Workers’ Prot. Union of A... es 4 4 4 3 3 2 2 4 
Draftemen’s Uniom, Tmtl.....ccescccscccscece 15 12 17 10 7 10 12 12 
Electrical Workers, International Bro....... 1,420} 1,420} 1,420) 1,399 941) 1,135} 1,300] 1,700] 1, 
Elevator Constructors. .........sceeseceees 102 102 102 102 102 102 102 102 
Engineers, Intl. Union of Operating......... 330 340 340 344 350 350 350 350 
ED, PUnOIEE PIDUIEET OE. 6 oo ccc cccccclucascclecccaslescetalncucee 1 4 c c 
Engravers, Intl. Unitom, BMietal. ...cccccccces 1 4 5 5 5 3 3 2 
Engravers’ Union of N. A., Intl. Photo...... 86 89 90 89 87 86 87 88 
Federal Employees, National Fed. of........ 305 335 381 c c c c c 
Fire Fighters, International Assn. of........ 168 180 180 180 180 197 235 255 
Firemen and Oilers, Intl. Bro. of............ 95 90 91 93 92 101 149 207 
Foundry Employees, PE Qc acdsiincns 35 28) 10 7 5 20 32 37 
Fur Workers’ Union of U. 8. & C., Intl...... 28 70 80 38 40 20 30 150 
Garment Workers of America, United... . 22: 475 472 463 456 395 370 371 406 
Glass Cutters League of A., Window........ 9 9 10 9 6 10 12 12 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Assn. of U. 8. & C..... 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 62 
Ce Se AE Dg Ns OF UNE 6c viceesochnccéuelsceedelkdesnebe dace chesanics 8 100 116 
Glass Cutters and Flatteners Assn. of A, 

WM cc Lukednkbtetarecceteiwecese ee 3 b b b b b b b 
Glass Workers, American Flint............. 52 49 46 39 36 61 61 48 
GC EM Ra vchieneersceunecdaeeeess 8 8 5 3 5 34 35 22 
Government Employees, Am. Fed. of... ....cfecccccleccccchoccccchoccccs 40 83 139 222 
Granite Cutters’ Intl. Asso. of Bi, PO csves 85 85 85 62 50 50 50 
Hatters of North America, United.......... 115 115 93 85 85 d d d 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Wkrs. Int. Union, 

MR coor cee ate so ves Pera ccke becee ee ee eee 198 214 221 
Hodcarriers and Common Laborers... ...... 917} 1,027) 1,150 900 521 442 523 654 
Horseshoers of United States and Canada... . 9 7 4 2 1 1 1 1 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes, etc........ 378 365 337 283 227 378 570 738} 1, 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers’ Amal. Asso. . . . 89 79 58 50 46 55 86 92 
Jewelry Workers’ International............. 8 8 8 8 8 49 55 53 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, International..... 323 508 475 400 250} 1,500} 1,600] 1,967 
Lathers, Intl. Union of W. W. of Metal...... 165 165 165 165 81 81 81 81 
Laundry Workers, International Union...... 55 55 55 55 50 53 60 60 
Leather Workers’ Intl. Union, United....... 50 50 50 10 8 30 27 25 
Letter Carriers, National Asso. of........... 450 508 550 550 550 517 500 500 
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r T 
ORGANIZATIONS 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1937 

Letter Carriers, Nat. Fed. of Rural......... 8 8 8 11 12 12 5 
Lithographers’ Intl. P. OO Sere 58 56 57 56 52 58 72 
Longshoremen’s Association, Intl.. rer 377 347 299 270 234 343 614 
Machinists, International Assoc iation of..... 770 780 776 707 650 820 1,380 
Maintenance of Way Employees, I. B. of... . 322 401 408 371 278 312 418 
Marble Polishers, etc., Intl. Asso. of......... 64 77 77 77 62 55 55 
Masters, Mates and Pilots................. 30 30 30 30 25 20 29 
Master Mechanics and Foremen of Navy 

Yards and Naval Stations, Natl. Asso. of..]......]......)..eeee)eeeees 1 1 1 

Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen........ 118 125 113 114 111 195 300 
Metal Workers’ Intl. Association, Sheet... . . 250 250 250 250 175 160 162 
Mine Workers of America, United. ......... 4,000} 4,000} 4,000} 3,083} 3,000} 3,000 t 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Wkrs., I. U. of...... 40 40 40 21 13 116 t 
Molders’ Union of North America, Intl...... 237 218 152 95 60 88 222 
Musicians, American Federation of..........| 1,000} 1,000} 1,000} 1,000} 1,000} 1,000 1,000 
es NN oo a6: 8 0.46.04 9. 6 ORG 6 bib Es 0 SSNS eaE ee £06 chs 6.000 cRCbk ee dne Keb ee c 
Ce NE OO, SUE 5 op cuvcsreccscceas 16 11 9 4 3 125 t 
Painters of America, Brotherhood of........ ; §2 796 593 578 801 
Papermakers, United Brotherhood of....... 40 23 115 116 
Patternmakers’ League of N. A............. 70 70 70 42 
Pavers & Rammermen, Intl. Union of... . . 20 20 20 a 
Paving Cutters’ Union of U. 8. of A. & C.... 22 22 22 20 
Piano & Organ Wkrs. Union of A., Intl...... 3 3 : 
Pues AGGR., Air TAOS, CNET)... cc ccnvcsseee 5 6 7 9 
Plasterers’ Intl. Asso. of U. S. & C., Oper... . 353 226 180 184 
Plumbers, Steamfitters, etc..............05- 450 450 450 330 
Polishers, Intl. Union OP MOL... ancy esos 23 14 35 56 
Porters, Bro. es ono he. bkb <.40-6.6 Wind 5 éce Een hs aened hee wERe Ree wees &6a4Es be eeenee anes 55 
Pocketbook & Novelty Wire... .cccsccece ; SPU die dis Nia encore &. 4s OES 8-6 Kee Oe Race iece ward ad 5 
Post Office Clerks, Natl. Federation of...... : 52 360 360 333 360 
Potters, National Bro. of Operative......... 66 58: 54 52 45 79 110 
Powder and High Explosive Workers........ 2 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Printing Pressmen, International........... 400 400 400 400 353 320 337 
Printers’, Die Stampers’ & Engravers’ Union 

So errr ee 12 11 12 11 10 12 10 
Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Wkrs........ 50 50 50 50 50 69 157 
Quarry Workers, International Phe ea 30 30 30 26 21 20 20 
Railway E: mploy: es’ Amal. Asso., 8. & E. 997 972 914 817 712 700 767 
Railway Mail Association............ 198 198 198 207 200 192 210 
Roofers, Damp & Water proof Wkrs. 

United Slate, Tile and Composition....... 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 
Rubber Workers of Amer. ps 2 +60¢6aneheesos Caathveee gel) oscmndeawene® tncs t 
Seamen’s Union of America, _ aera pnt ieee 150 150 150 97 60 50 142 
i CE ME Ms 5 acces ce sees slee se scke sees shee eeas 1 6 8 
Sideographers, Intl. Assn. amy mt Ay eikdbaa ate o's 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 
State County & Municipal Emp........... een bias a ale Aix ES: sa ary Resa 114 
Stage Employes, Intl. Alliance Pent cn 240 240 240 240 242 
Stereotypers & Electrotypers’ U. of 82 81 82 80 83 
Stonecutters Association, Fourneymen chek acu ore 58 57 56 56 50 
Stove Mounters’ International Union. ; 8 7 6 15 30 
Switchmen’s Union of North America...... 82 72 63 73 89 
Tailors’ Union of America, Journeymen..... 58 28 17 26 T 
eS ee eer 63 70 70 85 154 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, etc., Intl. Bro. of... . 920 820 713 955 2,109 
Telegraphers, SE. vacenéuenee6ees 38 35 22 20 20 
Telegraphers, Order of Railroad............ 410 370 350 350 350 
Textile Workers of America, United......... 300 275 150 387 t 
Tobacco Workers Intl. Union of America. ... 24 25 26 83 110 
a Union, International......... 775 761 738 731 755 
Upholsters, International Union of.......... 101 65 65 65 102 
United Wall Paper Crafts of N. A........... 6 5 5 6 9 
Wire Weavers’ Protective, American........ 4 3 3 3 3 
ies Sing AES EY RAC R AL 60a web ob D Aes : 728 619 618 686 735 
rer ee 49 49 49 49 49 49 49 
Directly affiliated local trade and Federal 

MEMOIR 5:05 h.c0caaeesaaives cee siee 468 397 376 339 711) 2,184 1,925 

Total vote of Unions.................. 30 ,406|30 ,678)29 , 906/26 ,092)22 , 554 28, 105/31, 866 35 ,420|29 , 943 





























¢ Suspended. 
Cutters League of America. 
Cap and Millinery Workers Intl. Union. 


a Merged with Hod Carriers and Common Laborers. 
c Withdrew affiliation. 


b Amalgamated with Window Glass 


d Amalgamated and title changed to United Hatters, 


———E 
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UNION LABELS 


There are now 46 labels and 10 cards issued and used by the following organi- 
zations which have been indorsed by the American Federation of Labor: 
ORGANIZATIONS USING LABELS 


American Federation of Labor Electrical Workers Painters 


Bakers and Confectioners 

Bill Posters and Billers 

Boilermakers 

Blacksmiths 
*Bookbinders 

soot and Shoe Workers 

Brewery Workmen 

Brick and Clay Workers 

Broommakers 

Carpenters and Joiners 

Brotherhood 

Carvers, Wood 

Cigarmakers 

Coopers 

Draftsmen’s Unions 


Garment Workers, United 
Glass Bottle Blowers 
Glove Workers 

Hatters and Millinery Wkrs. 
Horseshoers 

Jewelry Workers 

Lathers 

Laundry Workers 
Leather Workers 
Machinists 

Marble Workers 

Metal Polishers 

Metal Workers, Sheet 
Metal Engravers 

Molders 


Papermakers 
*Photo-Engravers 
Plate Printers 
Potters 
Powder Workers 
*Pressmen, Printing 
Sheep Shearers 
*Stereotypers and 
Electrotypers 
Stove Mounters 
Teamsters 
Tobacco Workers 
*Typographical 
Upholsterers 
United Wall Paper Crafts 
Weavers 


* These five unions own and control jointly what is known as the Allied Printing Trades 


Label. 


ORGANIZATIONS USING 


Actors 

Barbers 

Clerks, Retail 
Engineers, Operating 


Firemen, Stationary 

Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees 

Meat Cutters and Butcher 


CARDS, BUTTONS, EMBLEMS 


Musicians 
Stage employees, Theatrical 
Teamsters 


Workmen 


The following crafts and callings are using the American Federation of Labor labels: 
Athletic Goods Workers; Brushmakers; Coffee, Spice and Baking Powder Workers; Flour 
Mill Workers ; Horse Nail Workers; Novelty Workers ; Suspender Makers. 


GOMPERS MEMORIAL FUND 


By direction of the forty-eighth Annual Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Executive Council, an appeal was issued under date of 
December 26th, 1928, for the collection of funds for the erection of a Memorial to 
Samuel Gompers. 

















Receipts from December 20, 1924, to and including August 31, 19387.......... $118,073.23 
ROS GU TU STR oo 66 cee cre cease acscitencessedecensiaueeen __ 15,510.89 
pi TEV OTTO TOULUL TTC ETL ETC CCE CREE CCR eee ET err 
Expenses, January 12, 1929 to and including August 31, 1987............... 117,748.87 
nt Un Es RUE ad a ceed: Sate e eh eee Nee eee een kel dad eee Kom ea 5 
Funds deposited as follows: 
met: Vernen Eigaigatin® Trust AceOunb sco oicccccccncccdencedccanslcdccuceses $1,266.66 
Meee DREIORE TO CORI BOCRURE. oo cccccccwceresvscerestécocescacees 7,068.59 
United States Savings Bonds (maturity value $10,000.00).................. e 7,500.00 
ee GO: TR IS ep Bh i 0b 6886s etdnks reds 6 baeeecwesUatatewee 835.25 
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SLEEPING CAR PORTERS INJUNCTION FUND 


Receipts from January 13, 1933 to and including March 31, 1933............ $660.00 
*Amount forwarded to M. P. Webster, President........ Te eee Tee Tee 660.00 
= 


Fund deposited in Mt. Vernon Savings Bank. 





* The full amount of this fund was paid over to the Sleeping Car Porters from the 
General Fund, American Federation of Labor, pending the reopening of the Mt. Vernon Bank. 
The Mt. Vernon Bank consolidated with the Washington Mechanics Savings Bank and re- 
leased 40% of deposits. We, therefore, transferred $264.00, which amount represents 40%, 
to the General Fund of the A. F. of L. The remaining 60% or $396.00 will be transferred 
as it is released by the Mt. Vernon Liquidating Trust. 


CONCLUSION 


I desire to express my sincere appreciation of the cooperation and assist- 
ance extended to me in the performance of my duties by the officers of the 
national and international unions and of all our affiliated bodies and by my 
colleagues of the Executive Council. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Sul Minnie 


Secretary-Treasurer American Federation of Labor. 
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REPORT OF TRUSTEES OF A. F. OF L. BUILDING 


To the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor: 
The following is a report of the receipts and expenses for the twelve months 
ending August 31, 1937. 


RECEIPTS 
Balance an hase, Aumudd Bi, LOGS. oc ccccdevcccdccedcovecswvcesvencecteneva $65,294.52 
DOE. kcitkie- es 6CCb0ES Ob CC RO RUNES Ade hESeN KER eKesaeeuNan $29,835.00 
Interest: 
, Dre. Bes occ ccdccccsacieces $ 187.50 
Federal Land Bank Bonds............... 1,300.00 
_—— 1,487.50 
Se OE WEE BRN nn nc cccccueserebecscbescawsevasecesncanes 69.70 
HeimDuUrsement On VTE LOGS... cvcvcvcccccescvccccsccscceves 20.84 
ORE TONNE Wks ciREN Centre Eweueheneaneeeseetoesegbewewanwees 31,413.04 
POCCINRD SHE DHTRRID s 6:00. cc cee s ce ectecemeneeaddiceanckecadédeccsaasacdes 96,707.56 
EXPENSES 
Maintenance: 
Pay rell (building employes) ....cccccccceccccccccscccss $16,016.52 
WE aha che wb Av cbs dee CC ORS eceaevek neces nabs wudewes 2,759.44 
DEE © 66 66.66 b.cMeN es OHCKEOERE DRS DESO WRES COM REEDE 1,658.57 
WORE LOOMED hi ccesccc eres cebksbesvedutecsesionssrseens 1,048.00 
RSS OPVT ECCT ET ETE eT OT CCT OCT re 1,376.29 
NS oo ww ob 6 040.08 60 CCeR Se Re abbesweee 1,000.89 
EE DD Eo gccencceecedcveseenuecenausuens 3,287.94 
ko oc dN Sd UNA REN o ROMER UAe KROES 424.00 
SEE CHERRY e060. 6e CevEG ORC eHdH OCC eMCEMEW CRRA 374.28 
SE Uin dk eeudandeé6aeereukceenwaceuvesteneaces 149.15 
Peet Gee BO INEM oc eke ee Kaew eacnkns cn eeneEs 202.00 
Upkeep of rest rooms (inumGry, GtC.). oc cccccccccccccesecs 19.89 
WOOD GUE TORRID OF GLOVREOED. 2c 5 i eccccctccccccsseess 654.16 
Social Security Tax: 
COE DOUNONIIOD: 6 dds ccveceeneccdvscevewes 251.77 
ee Nd in 68 dee 0 Kes O eR ana nna aan 93.12 
Ment GF Gale TOPOS BeBe occ cc cccccccctsscscevecvscees 3.30 
yo TTT ETC OTT eT CC eer Ce ee 29,319.32 
es i ee Bas Ga, Fico ka o:0.c hacdidcecaresainwauénes _ $67,388.24 
RECAPITULATION 
Receipts ANG DAIAMCE. oc ocec ccc nceccdecncssccceeeserctonsevceesosceecess $96,707.56 
SE hk ib ESS a EN se Oee50 obese RRR eer Kab ae eR en essed cease ecebeeeeses 29,319.32 
Dee Oh DAW BORE Bae BOGE s bk ci dct cecneedeueeeuasccnax _ $67,388.24 
Moneys deposited and invested as follows: 
BEG. VeemOm. TUGGING Trae. occ cece ccossccvcvcccccdscseucscess $ 1,218.31 


eh DE TEE i'n 0d Oke a beeen ke Aiew laa Kame weee ead eens 14,640.55 
$40,000 Consolidated Federal Farm Loan Bonds, 34% 
received in exchange for $40,000.00 Federal Land Bank 


Bonds, 5% plus premium, 4% $300.00.............. $38,050.00 
$6,000.00 34% U.S. Treasury Bonds @ 99 21/32......... 5,979.38 
GeO Gs Me COND Bic cc ccccvsscececsiaedins 7,500.00 





—_————_ 51,529.38 





Balance on hand August 81, 1987. ......cccccccsccccccccccces _ $67,388.24 





This report of the trustees of the A. F. of L. Building is submitted to you, 
the Executive Council and through you to the convention and the rank and file 
of the A. F. of L. We have performed the duty assigned to us with the best 
interest of the Federation in view. 

Fraternally submitted, 
WILLIAM GREEN, 
FRANK MORRISON, 
JOHN P. Frey, 
Trustees, A. F. of L. Building. 




























S4 REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


TRADE UNION BENEFITS 


The following detailed report shows that $34,113,671.78 was paid by national 
and international labor organizations to their members in out-of-work, disability, 
pension, death and sick benefits. This vast sum of benefits paid, however, does 
not cover the total amount paid by all national and international and local unions 
during the past year. It represents the amount paid by national and international 
organizations and other organized units which reported to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Many local unions chartered by organizations affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor and federal labor unions chartered directly 
by the American Federation of Labor have established benefit funds out of which 
benefits were paid locally. In addition, strike benefits were paid by local organi- 
zations which do not appear in this report. 

Thus, there should be added to the total amount set forth in this report of 
benefits paid to members of organized labor, many millions of dollars more paid 
by organizations not reporting and by local unions chartered by international 
unions which have established and maintained benefit funds for the protection of 
their membership. 
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VACATIONS WITH PAY 


As modern industrial techniques shorten work time, vacations with pay 
should become part of the program for shortening work-hours. Also, they may 
lesssen seasonal unemployment by substituting paid holidays for a lay-off in dull 
seasons. 

In this day of automobiles, well paved roads, trailers, inexpensive bus tours 
to national parks and places of interest, a vacation of one or two weeks has more 
to offer than ever before. A working man and his family may step out of their 
daily routine into a life full of new interest, mentally stimulating, with a chance 
to learn something of the world outside the shop and home. Such an opportunity 
is of immense value to wage earners; it gives perspective and sends a man back 
to his work with a new outlook. Now that workers are organizing and, as union 
members, are taking a more responsible part in the affairs of their industry, such 
a broadening of outlook is particularly important. A week-end is not long enough 
to give it. 

The year 1937 appears to mark the beginning of a movement for vacations 
with pay for wage earners. Until recently, such holidays were confined with few 
exceptions to salaried workers. Several of our international unions note this new 
trend. Many unions are including vacations in their agreements this year for 
the first time, and it is reported that employers in increasing numbers are granting 
this benefit voluntarily. In foreign countries also a move is on foot to extend 
the vacation privilege to wage earners. The British Trades Union Congress are 
trying to establish vacations with pay by act of Parliament. 

We heartily endorse the efforts of our member unions to win vacations with 
pay, and urge them to include a vacation clause in their agreements wherever 
possible. 

A questionnaire sent to our international unions shows that 746,893 union 
members already have vacations with pay (1937). Of these, 383,000 are em- 
ployed by Federal or state governments, and 363,900 are in private industry. 

In addition to the international unions shown in the table below, several 
report that their members working for the Government have vacations, and one 
International reports vacations without pay for all its members (United Wall 
Paper Crafts). 
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WAGES AND HOURS 


Records of wages in the first half of 1937 are striking evidence that workers 
must depend on union organization to increase their income. So far reaching has 
been the effect of the organizing drive this year that average hourly earnings in 
all recorded industries rose from 59 cents in December 1936 to 64 cents in June 
1937, according to figures calculated from Labor Department records. This is an 
average gain for all workers of 5 cents an hour or more than $2.00 per week. In 
the previous two years, hourly earnings rose only 2% cents—from 56% cents in 
December 1934 to 59 cents in December 1936. 

Thus workers won for themselves in six months of union organization twice 
as great a gain as private industry had given them in two years. At no other 
time since depression, except the first four months of NRA, have such large gains 
been made. 

Union organization has also been effective in shortening work hours this 
year by half an hour per week. There has been a tendency during recovery from 
depression, for employers to lengthen hours as production increased. Particularly 
striking was the increase in hours which followed the termination of NRA, when 
in 6 months two hours were added to the average work week, in industry 
generally, raising it from 37% to 391% hours. Until the organizing drive this 
spring, employers continued to lengthen the work week so that by January 1937 
the average was 41 hours. 

This increase was checked by union action in the first half year, and by June 
1937 hours were reduced to 4014 per week, a gain of one half hour’s leisure. This 
contrasts sharply with last year when one hour was added to the work week 
during the same period. 

These figures show clearly, however, that even the 40 hour week is not yet 
won in industry generally. Since the average week is 4014 hours, probably more 
than half the wage and small salaried workers in the United States still work 
over 40 hours a week. Only by strong organization can we prevent further in- 
creases and work toward a universal work week of 40 hours and less. 

Measuring progress over a longer period, we find that wage gains since the 
start of recovery in March 1933 have in large part been cancelled by rising costs 
of living. Cost of living in the period March 1933 to June 1937 rose 24 per cent, 
and a 33.5 per cent increase in weekly wages only raised the average living standard 
8 per cent. Average earnings per hour of 64 cents in June 1987 compare with 46 
cents in March 1933. 

The average work week today is one-half hour shorter than it was in March 
1933 when hours averaged 41 per week. During NRA the work week was 
shortened to a 37% hour average, then lengthened again after NRA, and finally 
checked from further increase by union activity. 

Comparing the worker’s position today with that of 1929, we must take into 
account the 25 per cent increase in production per worker per hour in manufac- 
turing industries from 1929 to 1935, and the estimated 10 per cent increase in pro- 
duction per worker per year in all industries in this period. What the increase 
since 1935 has been we have no figures to show, but we know that production per 
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worker has not stopped increasing, and that productivity in 1937 is higher than 
in 1935. 

With higher productivity and a larger working population, it is estimated 
that production must reach a level 20 per cent above 1929 before unemployment 
can be reduced to the 1929 level. This estimate was made by the Labor Depart- 
ment and WPA in their joint study on productivity. 

To raise production by 20 per cent requires a corresponding increase in work- 
ers’ buying power. In the first half of 1937 the buying power of the average 
workers’ weekly income was only 4 per cent above 1929, and buying power of all 
workers in recorded industries was 5 tenths of one per cent below 1929. (These 
figures are from the Department of Commerce, brought up to 1987 by Labor Depart- 
ment indexes and adjusted for changes in living costs by the National Industrial 
Conference Board Index.) In terms of dollars, without adjustment for living 
costs, which are still 11 per cent below 1929, the average wage is still 9 per cent 
below 1929 and workers’ total income is 13 per cent below the 1929 level. 

The average work week of 40% hours in June 1937 is considerably below 
the average of about 49 hours in 1929. 

Since 1929, workers have gained on the average 8% hours leisure by shorten- 
ing of the work week; but with the present 40% hour week, wages and workers’ 
buying power are still far short of the level necessary to put all the unemployed 
to work. 


DISCIPLINE AND ORDERLY PROCEDURE 


The decisions and instructions of the Tampa Convention relating to the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization and its activities have been carried out. We 
have diligently sought to heal the breach which had occurred through the organiza- 
tion and establishment of the C.I.0. We were influenced to do this not only 
because of the instructions of the Tampa Convention, but because of our intense 
desire to promote solidarity and unity within the ranks of organized labor. 

We knew when the Committee for Industrial Organization was formed, that 
through the setting up of this dual, rival movement a definite split would occur 
within the ranks of Labor. Experience has shown that the division and discord 
which we predicted would occur, has taken place. In our opinion nothing that 
has happened in the fifty-six years of existence of the American Federation of 
Labor has so injured Labor and the cause of Labor as the formation and establish- 
ment of this dual, rival movement called the C.I.0. We place responsibility for 
the confusion, division, bitterness and hate which has been created within the 
ranks of Labor, upon those who organized and formed the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization. It is clearly obvious that if there had been no C.I.O. there 
would be no division within the ranks of organized labor. 

The Tampa Convention of the American Federation of Labor considered most 
seriously and in great detail the formation of the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization, its activities, and its aims and purposes. The Convention made three 
specific recommendations and charged the Executive Council with the respon- 


sibility of carrying them into effect. These recommendations are as follows: 
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Your committee, after due consideration of all the facts involved and 
mindful of a most solemn obligation to maintain both the integrity of the 
American Federation of Labor and preserve the unity of the labor movement, 
recommends three specific steps to this convention : 

1. That this convention approve of all actions taken, decisions reached 
and rulings made by the Executive Council, as hereinbefore noted and referred 
to. We specifically recommend approval of the suspensions noted, and all ac- 
tions and decisions and rules relating thereto. Lest there be fear that this 
recommendation may be interpreted to mean permanent suspension or com- 
plete severance, let it be understood that the suspension noted shall remain 
in effect until the present breach be healed and adjusted under such terms 
and conditions as the Executive Counciil may deem best in each particular 
case or in all cases combined. 

2. That the Special Committee appointed to discover a basis of settlement 
be continued with the full faith and confidence of the convention. 

3. In event that by action of the suspended unions they make the present 
relationship beyond bearing and create a situation that demands a more 
drastic procedure, that the Executive Council be authorized and empowered 
to call a special convention of the American Federation of Labor at such time 
and place it may deem best, to take such further steps and actions as the 
emergency of the situation may then demand. We counsel this procedure and 
delegation of authority in the sincere desire to avoid any possible future and 
permanent severance unless such permanent separation comes as the choice 
of those who would permanently divide and bring warfare instead of peace 
and unity into the ranks of labor. 


The Tampa Convention supplemented these recommendations by the adoption 
of a declaration by the Committee which we believe is worthy of repeating here. 
Translating the hopes and the sincere desire of the officers and delegates in at- 
tendance at the convention for a united organized labor movement upon the 
North American Continent, the Committee expressed itself in the concluding para- 
graphs of its report, as follows: 


There is room enough for all; there is honor enough for all; but there 
can never be any place for dishonor. 

We stand at the doorway to our greatest opportunity. Those who weaken 
us in what should be a united effort are doing what our traditional enemies 
have always loved to see done. 

We call upon those who have turned their backs to us to come back and 
once more join in our councils, to once more take their places at our table, 
to once more take up their share of the joint burden in the struggle for the 
betterment of the lives and conditions of all workers. We call upon them 
to give of their services in this broader field. 

Let them re-unite with us, and let us jointly and wholeheartedly adopt 
the Nation’s song for our banner, the watchword recall which gave the Repub- 
lic her station: 

“United we stand—divided we fall.” 


The first recommendation adopted by the Tampa Convention dealt with such 
action as the Executive Council had previously taken toward the Committee for 
Industrial Organization. It approved and affirmed the suspension of organiza- 
tions which formed the C.I.0. It directed that the suspensions of these organi- 
zations by the Executive Council remain in effect until the present breach be 
healed and adjusted under such terms and conditions as the Executive Council 
may deem best in each particular case or in all cases combined. We have kept 
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this recommendation of the Tampa Convention constantly in mind in all the 
efforts we have put forth during the period which intervened since the Tampa 
Convention, to secure first, a conference with representatives of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, and secondly, a termination of the existence of the 
dual, rival, C.I.O. movement. 

The second recommendation of the Tampa Convention which directed that 
the Special Committee appointed to discover a basis of settlement be continued, 
has been religiously observed and carried out. Vice-Presidents Harrison, Woll 
and Knight, members of the Executive Council, have served as a standing com- 
mittee during the entire year, ready, willing and anxious to meet with a committee 
appointed by the Committee for Industrial Organization for the purpose of nego- 
tiating a settlement which would unite our forces and restore unity within the 
ranks of Labor. The Committee for Industrial Organization stubbornly refused 
to appoint a committee to meet with this standing committee of the Executive 
Council. Because of the stubborn and absolute refusal of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization to meet through a committee no conferences with the 
standing committee of the Executive Council have been held during the entire 
year. 

Here we have a situation where the Executive Council appealed for a con- 
ference through its standing committee, and where for twelve months this com- 
mittee, made up of trained and experienced members of the Executive Council 
have been waiting to meet and confer, and notwithstanding these facts our request 
for a meeting was refused, our appeal for unity and solidarity was spurned, and 
all our efforts to heal the breach counteracted and defeated by the stubborn re- 
fusal of the Committee for Industrial Organization to meet and confer. 

The facts as herein recited are borne out by the following convincing concrete 
evidence which developed during the month of November, 1936. On November 
7th the President of the American Federation of Labor received a telegram from 
Charles P. Howard, Secretary of the Committee for Industrial Organization, 
which read as follows: 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
November 7, 1936. 
William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


In session today the Committee for Industrial Organization has considered 
your proposal to appoint a committee to meet with the committee appointed 
by the Executive Council. Past experience has proven this method to be 
effectual. The Committee for Industrial Organization has authorized its 
Chairman to confer with President of the American Federation of Labor upon 
existing differences resulting from the action of the Executive Council. 
Advise immediately. 


CHARLES P. Howarp, 
Secretary. 
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A telegraphic reply was promptly made to this message, which read as 
follows: 


Washington, D. C., 
November 7, 1936. 
Charles P. Howard, Secretary, 
Committee for Industrial Organization, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Replying to your telegram committee of Executive Council composed of 
Vice Presidents Woll Harrison and Knight standing ready to meet com- 
mittee representing organizations holding membership in Committee for 
Industrial Organization for purpose of jointly exploring the possibilities of 
reconciliation and of seeking a formula which might be applied to the solution 
of the differences. The creation of this committee by the Executive Council 
proposes that differences existing between organizations holding membership 
in Committee for Industrial Organization and American Federation of Labor 
be considered and acted upon by committees representing the two respective 
groups. Even though this line of procedure for consideration and settlement 
of existing differences is embodied in the resolution adopted by United Hatters 
Cap and Millinery Workers Convention which was accepted by Executive 
Council and while I lack authority to change the policy outlined by Executive 
Council I will gladly meet and confer with President Lewis at his con- 
venience. 

WILLIAM GREEN, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 





These telegrams made clear that the Committee for Industrial Organization 
still refused to meet with the standing committee of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, but instead authorized its Chairman, President 
Lewis, to confer with the President of the American Federation of Labor. Even 
though the Committee for Industrial Organization again rebuffed the Executive 
Council by refusing to meet and confer with its chosen committee, the President 
of the American Federation of Labor expressed his willingness to meet with the 
Chairman of the Committee for Industrial Organization. That meant that the 
telegraphic request which was accepted in good faith, for a conference with the 
President of the American Federation of Labor, received a prompt and favorable 
response. 

To our genuine surprise the Chairman of the Committee for Industrial Organ- 
ization advised that a conference with the President of the American Federation 
of Labor “would be futile”. This was set forth in a telegram dated November 8th 
reading as follows: 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
November 8, 1936. 

William Green, President, 

American Federation of Labor, 

Washington, D. C. 


Your telegram stating that you have no authority to change the policy 
of your Executive Council received. Under such circumstances a conference 
between you and the undersigned would be futile. Your Federation is familiar 
with the position and policy of the fifteen organizations associated with the 
Committee for Industrial Organization. We hold that the suspension of the 
ten national and international unions by the Executive Council under your 
leadership was an intemperate and violent assault upon every principle of 
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fair relationship and in precise violation of the laws of your Federation. 
We hold that our program of organizing the workers of the mass production 
industries into the industrial type of organization for which they clamor 
cannot be compromised. When the American Federation of Labor decides 
to reverse and rectify its outrageous act of suspension and is ready to concede 
the right of complete industrial organizations to live and grow in the un- 
organized industries it will be time to discuss and arrange the details of a 
reestablished relationship. This statement has been approved by the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization in session this date. 
Joun L. LEwIs, 
Chairman. 


This message was promptly answered on November 9th, as follows: 


November 9, 1936. 
John L. Lewis, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I accept your latest telegram as a stated refusal of the organizations 
holding membership in Committee for Industrial Organization to appoint a 
committee to meet with the committee of the Executive Council which has 
been standing ready to confer since October eighth for the purpose of ex- 
ploring possibilities of reconciliation and of seeking a formula which might 
be applied for the solution of existing differences. I also accept your answer 
as your personal refusal to meet with me after President Howard had re- 
quested a meeting and I had expressed my willingness to participate in such 
a meeting. J.abor and all its friends throughout the nation will place their 
own interpretation upon your answer and the refusal of those associated with 
you to meet and confer for the purpose of trying to settle differences. 


WILLIAM GREEN, 
President. 


Thus was ended the earnest, sincere attempt of the representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor to prevail upon the representatives of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization and the Chairman of said organization to 
meet in conference through chosen committees representing both sides for the 
purpose of reestablishing unity and solidarity within the ranks of Labor. 

Further consideration was given to the Committee for Industrial Organization 
and the policies which its leaders were developing in the encouragement and 
establishment of dual, rival organizations within the fields covered by the juris- 
diction of national and international unions affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, at a meeting of the Executive Council held in Washington, D. C., 
beginning February 8th, 1937. The Council directed that city central bodies and 
state federations of labor be instructed to disassociate local unions chartered by 
organizations holding membership in the C.1.0. from affiliation where circum- 
stances and conditions seemed to require such action. As a result of these instruc- 
tions, a large number of state federations of labor and city central bodies have 
suspended local unions from membership in accordance with the decision of the 


Executive Council. 

In the meantime, the Committee for Industrial Organization extended and 
expanded its nation-wide efforts to invade the jurisdiction of bona fide national 
and international unions and to raid federal labor unions chartered by the 
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American Federation of Labor, as well as local unions chartered by national and 
international organizations. This dividing and disrupting policy was announced 
by the Committee for Industrial Organization in its publication “Union News 
Service” issued under date of March 15, 1937, as follows: 


The following resolution was adopted by a unanimous vote: 

The executive officers of the Committee for Industrial Organization 
are authorized to issue certificates of affiliation to national, international, 
state, regional, city central bodies and local groups whenever it is deemed 
such action is advisable. 


It now became quite clear and conclusive that the time had arrived for the 
exercise of more drastic procedure on the part of the Executive Council, as 
directed by the third section of the instructions given by the Tampa Convention, 
consequently a special meeting of the Executive Council was convened on April 
19th. This meeting convened at the headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor and continued in session until April 22nd. The Council reviewed the whole 
situation as it had developed since the adjournment of the Tampa Convention. It 
weighed carefully all the facts in connection therewith which were presented and 
available. The question as to whether a special convention or a conference of 
representatives of national and international unions should be called was given 
most serious and profound consideration. 

It was decided that a conference of national and international officers be 
called rather than a special convention. The reason which influenced the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council in arriving at this decision was set forth in a 
statement by the Council which reads as follows: 


At the annual convention of the American Federation of Labor held in 
Tampa, Florida, last November, and after extended deliberations and mature 
consideration of questions and issues having arisen out of the formation and 
functioning of the Committee for Industrial Organization, this Convention by 
overwhelming majority vote, in addition to sustaining the suspension of 
organizations affiliated to the C.I.0., directed the continuance of efforts on 
the part of the Special Committee to bring about an adjustment of differences 
prevailing and, if possible, re-unite the forces of organized labor under the 
banner of the American Federation of Labor. This Convention further de- 
cided that if the existing relationship of conflict created a situation demanding 
more drastic action that the Executive Council be authorized and empowered 
to call a special convention of the American Federation of Labor to take such 
further steps and action as the emergency may require. 

The Executive Council, meeting in special session to consider and act 
upon the situation as it now presents itself, regrets exceedingly that every 
effort made not only by the Special Committee but by the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor to effect an adjustment and to re-unite the 
forces of organized labor has failed. Failure is to be attributed not to the 
American Federation of Labor but to those responsible for having set in 
motion a group activity clothed in garments of good faith but inspired by a 
mind and heart bent upon destruction of the organized labor movement of 
America. 

We are faced today with a situation quite different to that presented to 
the Tampa Convention of the A. F. of L. We are no longer required to deal 
with a group of international unions, formerly associated with the A. F. of L. 
and who have banded themselves into a group solely for educational or 
mutually protective purposes. Today, instead of a conference, we find these 
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disloyal international unions in a compact dominated not by a democratic 
spirit, form or procedure but inspired and directed by the arbitrary dictation 
of one or more individuals bent upon the destruction of the A.’F. of L. and 
of any individual and organization that fails to submit to their will. The 
underlying procedure of those in control of the C.I.0. is to confuse and 
divide the forces of Labor as represented by the A. F. of L. and by such 
division assume arbitrary direction and control of all forces of Labor. 

The C.1.0O. in substance and in fact is no longer a conference—it is a 
body dual to and destructive of the American Federation of Labor. As evi- 
dence of that fact we point to a resolution adopted by the C.1.0. on March 9, 
1937 which reads as follows: 


The Executive Officers of the Committee for Industrial Organization 
are authorized to issue certificates of affiliation to national, international, 
state, regional, city central bodies and local groups whenever it is 
deemed such action is advisable. 


As a result of the adoption of this resolution organizations within the 
A. F. of L. and not embraced in the original compact or purpose of the C.I.0. 
have been raided and dual organizations to a number of our affiliated unions 
have been encouraged in places without number. Today no national or 
international union is immune or secure against the forces of destruction 
that have been let loose by the leaders of this movement. 

Under such circumstances it is not essential that a special convention 
be held—indeed by the very utterances, acts and deeds of the organizations 
making up the C.I.0. they have demonstrated clearly and definitely that they 
no longer regard or consider themselves associated in any way whatsoever 
with the A. F. of L. Bv their bold and continuous defiance of every law of 
the American Federation of Labor, by their constant violation of every obliga- 
tion entered into with affiliated national and international unions, by their 
interference with collective agreements entered into with employers by 
affiliated unions and by their complete disregard for every rule of honor and 
decency they have made evident and clear and beyond peradventure of doubt 
their utter contempt for the American Federation of Labor. Under such 
circumstances it would ill become the Executive Council to add dignity to a 
group and to a procedure that from its inception has been steeped in the 
cesspool of illegality and of irresponsibility. 

The Executive Council heretofore hopeful and patient that a more mod- 
erate and conciliatory spirit might result in effecting a readjustment now 
finds it impossible to continue in that spirit if it is to be true to the best 
interests of all our affiliated unions. The Executive Council hereafter pro- 
poses to pursue a policy and procedure that will not only advance and safe- 
guard the interests of all affiliated unions but as well leave open the way to 
all trade unionists who wish to retain their affiliation with the A. F. of L. 
and as will likewise make it possible for all workers heretofore not affiliated 
to come within the democratic and constructive fold of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. It is to give effect to this new policy and procedure and to 
marshal the forces of Labor of America in support of this policy and procedure 
that the Executive Council decided upon calling into Special Conference the 
Officers and/or Representatives of all affiliated national and international 
unions, to meet with the Executive Council in Cincinnati, Ohio, on May 18th 
and for the purpose hereinbefore indicated. 

The Executive Council regrets exceedingly the necessity for this urgent 
step but there is no other course left open to it. While regretful that all its 
efforts to effect harmony and unity in the ranks of Labor have failed, the 
Executive Council rejoices in the fact that the American Federation of Labor 
is stronger today than ever and has greatly endeared itself in the hearts of the 
American wage earners because of its steadfastness to the beneficial and 
constructive purposes that called it into being. Discounting the loss of 
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membership due to the withdrawal of organizations making up the C.I.O. 
the American Federation of Labor in more ways than one has more than 
made up the loss of membership of those who have proven disloyal to their 
affiliations and unfaithful to their obligations. It is equally true that the 
social, economic, civic and national value of the American Federation of 
Labor is more keenly and fully realized than ever heretofore by the American 
public. We glory in this recognition. We believe this changed attitude por- 
tends much good for all wage earners. In recognition of this public good 
will and increasing support we offer the reassurance of the Executive Council 
and that of the organizations affiliated to the American Federation of Labor— 
while intent upon advancing the rights and interests of all wage earners at 
all times whether skilled, semi-skilled or unskilled—whether employed in 
distinctive trades or in mass production plants and while insistent in the 
demand for collective bargaining for all workers, that we are equally imbued 
with the spirit and the determination to continue in the policy of maintaining 
inviolate collective agreements entered into with employers and to proceed 
in all our collective activities and responsibilities in an orderly and construc- 
tive manner and one befitting the dignity, trust and confidence of and in Labor. 

Firm in the conviction that our cause is just, determined that democracy 
in trade unions and as represented by the A. F. of L. shall reign at all costs 
and insistent that the germ of dictatorship and of autocratic rule shall not 
find root in the labor movement of our land we call upon all workers, organ- 
ized and unorganized, and upon all trade unions outside of the fold to rally 
to the banner of the A. F. of L. which has not only builded the American 
labor movement but which has given birth to and has nurtured the very 
organizations that would now destroy it. 

The American Federation of Labor welcomes the affiliation of all workers 
without distinction and wherever employed. Its appeal is to all workers. 
Its purpose is to unite—not to divide. 


In conformity with this decision of the Executive Council a conference of the 
representatives of national and international unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor was called to meet at Cincinnati, Ohio, on May 24th. Practi- 
cally all the national and international unions affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor were quite fully and completely represented at this conference. 

The Executive Council submitted the following statement and recommenda- 
tions to the conference: 

May 24, 1937. 

To the Representatives of National and 

International Unions affiliated with the 

American Federation of Labor in attendance 

at this Conference: 

Dear Sirs and Brothers: 


The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor decided at 
a meeting held at Washington, D. C., April 19-22, 1937, to invite you to attend 
this meeting. The Council appreciates the hearty and most generous response 
which you made to this invitation. Your presence here is evidence of that 
fact. We extend to you a most hearty welcome and express the hope that 
the meeting here will be highly successful and the decisions and conclusions 
reached of great benefit to the officers and members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The Tampa Convention of the American Federation of Labor, which was 
held last November, decided that in the event a situation would be created 
affecting the interests of the American Federation of Labor by the Committee 
for Industrial Organization and those associated with it that demanded more 
drastic procedure than was taken, that the Executive Council be authorized 
and empowered to call a special Convention of the American Federation of 
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Labor at such time and place it may deem best to take such further steps 
and action as the emergency of the situation demanded. The Executive Coun- 
cil acting in accordance with its best judgment decided to call this Conference 
of national and international officers, rather than to assemble a special Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor. 

There is nothing unusual about holding a Conference of national and 
international unions afliliated with the American Federation of Labor. Such 
Conferences have been held heretofore when questions affecting the economic 
and industrial interests of working men and women called for special con- 
sideration and attention. Invariably, conferences of national and interna- 
tional officers which have been held under the auspices of the Executive 
Council have proved to be of great help, service and assistance not only to the 
Council, but to the officers and membership of the American Federation of 
Labor as well. 

The Tampa Convention of the American Federation of Labor dealt very 
directly and decisively with the division which had been created within the 
ranks of Labor through the formation of the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization. The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
decided, after a careful study, examination and consideration of all the facts, 
that the Committee for Industrial Organization was dual in character and 
was functioning as a rival organization to the American Federation of Labor. 

The officers and delegates in attendance at the Fifty-Sixth Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor reaffirmed the decision of the 
Council. The Convention classified the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion as a dual movement. It regarded the protestations of those who spon- 
sored it and formed it that it was educational in character formed for the 
purpose of organizing the unorganized into unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, as rank deception. Such protestations represented 
hypocrisy of a most glaring and reprehensible character. 

It was the opinion of the Executive Council, and of the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, that in the beginning the Committee for 
Industrial Organization was a dual, rival movement, launched by men who 
were inspired by personal ambitions for the purpose of destroying the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. We all know that what was suspected and be- 
lieved in the beginning has become a conviction, a reality and a fact. 

In a letter to the official representatives of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization right in the beginning when it was first learned that the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization was formed, the President of the American 
Federation of Labor stated that such a movement, referring to the Commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization, would prove to be injurious. They were 
asked if they could not see the evil consequences which would follow the 
launching of such an organization within the American Federation of Labor, 
the possibilities of cleavage and the development of hate and bitterness which 
would take place. They were warned against the evil consequences of such 
a movement and were appealed to to dissolve it in the interests of solidarity, 
harmony and unity within the ranks of labor. 

The answer to this appeal was made by a duly accredited officer of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization, Mr. Charles P. Howard, who has 
served from the beginning as secretary of the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization. In the answer which he made he stated: 





It is not the intent or purpose of the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization to raid the membership of any established National or Inter- 
national Union. 

It is not the intent, aim, or purpose to infringe upon the rightful 
jurisdiction of any chartered National or International Union. 

It is not the intent, aim, or purpose to attempt to influence any Na- 
tional or International Union to change its form of organization from 
eraft to industrial. 
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It is not the intent, aim, or purpose to use any unethical or coercive 
methods in conducting the educational campaign which has for its pur- 
pose the organization upon an industrial basis of the millions of workers 
in mass production industries who have not been and cannot be organized 
upon a craft basis. 

It is not the intent, aim, or purpose to take any action that will invite 
or promote organization that in any way can be considered dual to the 
American Federation of Labor. Quite the contrary is true. 


In the light of events which have transpired these “nots” so strongly 
emphasized by Secretary Howard of the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, possess a sound of hollow mockery. 

What has happened? What are the facts? The jurisdiction of national 
and international unions, local organizations and federal labor unions has 
been raided by organizations associated with the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. The great movement of Labor has been ripped and torn 
asunder. Hate and bitterness have been substituted for cooperation and good- 
will. Violence and force have been resorted to by the advocates of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization in order to compel members of bona fide 
unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor to drop their mem- 
bership and become associated with the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion. The most reprehensible tactics have been resorted to in the splitting, 
tearing, driving, cruel policy of division which was launched within the ranks 
of Labor. 

Over our attempt to follow orderly procedure, to respect the rights of all 
organizations affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, and to main- 
tain the standards of ethics built up and recognized during a half century 
of organization activities is cast the shadow of the opposition of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. 

The Executive Council set forth in a statement issued on April 22nd, 
1937, referring to the Committee for Industrial Organization, that “by their 
bold and continuous defiance of every law of the American Federation of 
Labor, by their constant violation of every obligation entered into with the 
affiliated national and international unions, by their interference with col- 
lective agreements entered into with employers by affiliated unions and by 
their complete disregard of every rule of honor and decency they have made 
evident and clear beyond peradventure of doubt their utter contempt for the 
American Federation of Labor.” 

Out of all of these experiences have arisen grave questions affecting the 
rights, the jurisdiction and the administrative policies of national and inter- 
national unions. We must meet this situation in a courageous way charac- 
teristic of the attitude of the officers of national and international unions. 
This is made necessary because our each and every invitation for conferences 
and for a settlement of the differences have been spurned. With reference to 
this phase of the situation the Executive Council made the following de- 
claration at the meeting held in Washington April 19-22: 


The Executive Council heretofore hopeful and patient that a more 
moderate and conciliatory spirit might result in effecting a readjustment 
now finds it impossible to continue in that spirit if it is to be true to the 
best interests of all our affiliated unions. The Executive Council here- 
after proposes to pursue a policy and procedure that will not only ad- 
vance and safeguard the interests of all affiliated unions but as well leave 
open the way to all trade unionists who wish to retain their affiliation 
with the A. F. of L., and as will likewise make it possible for all workers 
heretofore not affiliated to come within the democratic and constructive 
fold of the American Federation of Labor. It is to give effect to this new 
policy and procedure and to marshal the forces of Labor of America in 
support of this policy and procedure that the Executive Council decided 
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upon calling into Special Conference the Officers and/or Representatives 
of all affiliated national and international unions, to meet with the Ex- 
ecutive Council in Cincinnati, Ohio, on May 24th, and for the purpose 
hereinbefore indicated. 


Before our policies for the immediate future are declared it should be 
here recorded that we are now and have been ever ready to entertain any 
honorable basis of terminating the controversy. We are of the opinion that 
there is not, aside from a lust for power by certain individuals, an issue that 
can not be surmounted if all interested will approach the controversy with a 
sincere effort to develop a solution of the difficulties, but so long as the C.1.0. 
persist in spurning our reasonable and honorable efforts to that end, we accept 
the challenge and do therefore recommend: 

First, that the National and International Unions represented in the con- 
ference do hereby pledge themselves to consider a resolution at the forth- 
coming convention of the American Federation of Labor, levying an assess- 
ment of one cent (1¢) per member per month effective June 1, and pending 
formal ratification of the resolution by the convention the affiliated unions 
do hereby agree to advance voluntarily the amount of the assessment contem- 
plated by the resolution. 

Second, that all national and international unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor should expand and carry forward without 
limit aggressive organizing campaigns within their respective jurisdictions. 
So far as possible these special organizing campaigns to be coordinated so 
that the organizing staff of the national and international unions, as well as 
of the American Federation of Labor, may effectually carry forward sys- 
tematic organizing work. 

Third, that because of the exigencies of the situation and for the purpose 
of maintaining the supremacy of the American Federation of Labor in the 
field of Labor in states, cities and municipalities, all national and inter- 
national Unions call upon and require duly chartered local organizations 
to become affiliated with state federations of labor and city central bodies. 

Fourth, that the Conference recommend to the Executive Council that 
all local unions chartered by national and international unions holding 
membership in the Committee for Industrial Organization be dissociated from 
membership in state federations of labor and city central bodies directly 
chartered by the American Federation of Labor; this action to be taken in 
conformity with Section 1, Article XI of the Constitution of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The Executive Council submits this statement and the recommendations 
embodied therein with the hope and belief that this Conference of National 
and International Unions is ready and willing to act in the emergency which 
has been created by the establishment of a dual, rival union to the American 
Federation of Labor, by the Committee for Industrial Organization, and to 
meet the challenge offered by said Committee for Industrial Organization 
as red-blooded men, fearless and unafraid, determined to protect and preserve 
the interests of the American Federation of Labor and all unions affiliated 
with it at any cost. 


The recommendations embodied in the foregoing report to the Cincinnati 
Conference were unanimously adopted and completely carried out. The Executive 
Council recommends that the declaration of policies herein referred to be adopted 
by this Convention. 

Pursuant to the action taken by the Executive Council at its meeting held at 
Cincinnati, May 23-30, 1937, practically all national and international organiza- 
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tions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor have voluntarily paid to 
the American Federation of Labor an assessment of one per cent per member per 
month beginning June 1st. This increased income, which has been very substan- 
tial, has enabled the American Federation of Labor to carry on an aggressive 
organization campaign and to meet successfully in a very large way the unusual 
situations which have been created within the ranks of organized labor through 
the reprehensible tactics of the Committee for Industrial Organization. The 
Executive Council expresses deep appreciation of the way and manner in which 
practically all national and international unions have demonstrated their loyalty 
and devotion to the American Federation of Labor through the payment of this 
voluntary assessment. 

In addition, central bodies and state federations of labor have been called 
upon to dissociate from affiliation local unions chartered by international unions 
holding membership in the Committee for Industrial Organization. Central bodies 
and state federations of labor, with few exceptions, have responded whole-heart- 
edly to these instructions given by the Executive Council. In a few instances 
where attempts were made to convert some of these subordinate bodies, chartered 
by the American Federation of Labor, into C.I.0O. agencies, their charters were 
revoked and reorganization took place. It has been and will continue to be the 
firm purpose of the Executive Council to execute the law of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor by requiring all subordinate organizations chartered by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to dissociate from membership in each and every 
one, all local unions chartered by organizations which are no longer affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. This is necessary in order to guarantee 
the establishment and maintenance of American Federation of Labor subordinate 
organizations upon a sound, solid and loyal basis. The Executive Council feels 
confident that the Convention will approve of this policy and will direct that it 
be continued. 

Throughout the entire period which has intervened since the adjournment 
of the Tampa Convention, the real purpose and objective of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization has been made clear, definite and comprehensible. No 
one can doubt its real purpose and objective. It is exactly a dual, rival organiza- 
tion to the American Federation of Labor, just as the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor stated when it was first formed. 

In the beginning the leaders of the Committee for Industrial Organization 
announced that: 


It is the purpose of the Committee to encourage and promote organiza- 
tion of the workers in the mass production and unorganized industries of the 
Nation and affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. Its functions 
will be educational and advisory and the committee and its representatives 
will cooperate for the recognition and acceptance of modern collective bar- 
gaining in such industries. 


In the light of what has transpired it seems quite fitting and appropriate to 
repeat the warning which was transmitted to the leaders of the dual C.I.0. move- 
ment when it was formed. They were warned and advised by the President of 
the American Federation of Labor as follows: 
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When organizations within organizations are formed for the achievement 
and realization of some declared purpose, no one can accurately prophesy 
or predict where such a movement will lead. 

Experience has shown that organizations thus formed are productive of 
confusion and fraught with serious consequences. A line of cleavage be- 
tween such a movement and the parent body may be created and the breach 
between those who sincerely and honestly believe in different forms of or- 
ganization could be definitely widened. Bitterness and strife would in- 
evitably follow. ... 

Can you not see the evil consequences which will follow the formation 
of an organization within the American Federation of Labor, the possibilities 
of cleavage and division and the development of hate and bitterness which 
will take place? Can the great organized labor movement rightfully func- 
tion if its members are to be engaged in a constant and continuous conflict 
with each other from one convention to the next? How can you expect un- 
organized workers to respond to an invitation to join an organization which 
is being daily denounced and condemned by responsible representatives of a 
substantial number of those associated with it? 

I deem it my duty to emphasize the note of warning sounded in my letter 
dated November 23rd, and as I repeat it now, against the formation of 
an organization within the American Federation of Labor. I am confident 
it will lead to serious consequences. It is bound to invite counter-action and 
reprisals from those who are uncompromising in their opposition to the pur- 
pose for which the organization with which you are associated is formed. 
We may attempt to reason otherwise or we may try to convince ourselves 
that cleavage and division will not occur, but experience, which after all is 
the best teacher, has shown that unity, solidarity and cooperation cannot be 
maintained where an organization within an organization is formed for the 
declared purpose of promoting a policy which is in conflict with the one 
adopted by a majority vote in a legally convened convention representative 
of the entire membership of the organization itself. 

I ask you, I entreat you, to give proper and favorable consideration to 
the sentiments which I have herein expressed and to the views which I have 
so sincerely announced. 


The leaders of the American Federation of Labor were not deceived by the 
protestations made by the leaders of the dual C.I.0. movement that it was formed 
for the sole purpose of conducting an educational and organizing campaign among 
the unorganized employed in mass production industries. Its underlying motives 
to divide, disrupt and destroy the American Federation of Labor have become 
clearly understood as the campaign of disruption unfolded itself. 

The leader of the C.I.O. movement was driven forward in the execution of 
his plans to establish a dual and rival movement, by the force of a consuming 
ambition to gain control of the organized labor movement and to establish his 
own independent political party. We understood all this at the beginning; it is 
proven now. 

Definite and direct attempts have been made to invade the jurisdiction of 
bona fide international unions chartered by the American Federation of Labor. 
The agents and organizers of the Committee for Industrial Organization have 
earried on disrupting campaigns among well organized local unions chartered 
by these international unions which have functioned for many years. Organiza- 
tions have been raided and some have been completely destroyed. The forces of 
Labor in many localities have become divided into warring camps. The drive 
of the C.I.0. has been more largely against the organized workers who were 
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affiliated with the American Federation of Labor than in any other field. They 
have invaded maritime organizations, building trades, metal trades, amusement 
trades, catering trades, organizations of government employees, state federations 
of labor, city central labor unions and local federal labor unions. No organized 
unit connected with the American Federation of Labor has been spared. The 
raiding, ripping, tearing process of the Committee for Industrial Organization has 
been carried forward among organizations firmly established and chartered by 
the American Federation of Labor in every state, city and community throughout 
the country. It has been a campaign of attempted disruption. Open warfare has 
been waged by the Committee for Industrial Organization against the American 
Federation of Labor. 

In the pursuit of this raiding policy the funds, property and records of bona 
fide American Federation of Labor unions have been seized by the agents of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization. These funds which were collected by 
unions while functioning as American Federation of Labor organizations and 
which under the laws of the Federation were a part of the American Federation 
of Labor’s property, were illegally taken and used by the C.1.0. and by organiza- 
tions affiliated with it. 

This is the picture presented by the destructive policy which has been pursued 
by the Committee for Industrial Organization. 

No Manufacturers’ Association or employers’ organization, supplied with 
unlimited funds, moved by a desire to divide and conquer organized labor, could 
have launched such a campaign of division and destruction within the solid, 
united movement of Labor as has the Committee for Industrial Organization since 
it was formed on November 10, 1935. No split in the ranks of Labor could have 
been brought about by the most powerful of Manufacturers’ Associations such as 
has been accomplished by the C.1.0. This is the great dis-service rendered by 
the C.1.0. and this is the great injury which it has inflicted upon the working 
men and women of the Nation. 

The Executive Council and the American Federation of Labor not only issued 
a solemn warning against the creation of the C.I.0. and the pursuit of its splitting 
policy, but in addition has done everything within its power during the two years of 
the existence of the C.I.O. to heal the breach, to settle differences and to re- 
establish unity and solidarity within the ranks of Labor. Our appeals for confer- 
ences were spurned and rejected. No conditions precedent to a conference were 
established by the Executive Council. The representatives of the C.I.0. were 
simply asked to meet and confer without stipulations or conditions. Entreaties, 
appeals and requests made by the Executive Council have been ignored. For 
two years we have pursued a policy of toleration. We have patiently and sincerely 
endeavored to promote a settlement through conference and negotiation. All of 
this has failed. Our efforts in this direction were rebuffed and defeated. 

Now the Executive Council feels that the time has arrived when the American 
Federation of Labor must meet the issue created by the Committee for Industrial 
Organization in a clear-cut and positive way. The interests of every national and 
international union affiliated with the American Federation of Labor must be 
protected and preserved. Confusion and misunderstanding regarding the rela- 
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tionship to the American Federation of Labor of organizations holding member- 
ship in the C.I.O. must be terminated. The issue which created the division within 
the ranks of Labor must be made clear. 

In order to accomplish this purpose the Executive Council recommends that 
in conformity with the law and the Constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Convention confer upon the Executive Council authority and power to 
revoke the charters of the international unions holding membership in the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization which were suspended by the Council on 
September 5, 1936, and affirmed by the Tampa Convention in November, 1936, as 
provided for in Section 12 of Article 9 of the Constitution. 


ORGANIZATION CAMPAIGN 


The organizing work of the American Federation of Labor has been carried 
forward aggressively and in a highly successful way. Following the decision 
of the Supreme Court holding the National Labor Relations Act constitutional, 
workers in all lines of industry showed both a willingness and a determination 
to become organized. The spirit of organization became very pronounced. The 
fear of discrimination and persecution was overcome when the workers became 
acquainted with the full meaning and import of the decision of the Supreme Court. 

As a consequence of these developments the organizing staff of the American 
Federation of Labor has been very greatly increased. These organizers are carry- 
ing on a systematic campaign of organization in every state, city and community 
throughout the entire country. Great progress has been made in heretofore un- 
organized fields such as cement, aluminum, flour and cereal milling, agriculture, 
packing houses and canneries, white collar groups, and other miscellaneous 
industries. 

In addition, national and international unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor have inaugurated and carried forward most successful 
organizing campaigns. As a result of this joint coordinated organizing work 
earried forward by national and international unions and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, approximately a million new members have been added to the 
American Federation of Labor. All of these are dues-paying members, men and 
women who show their determination to become organized through the payment 
of initiation fees and monthly dues. 

It is the firm and determined purpose of the American Federation of Labor to 
organize the unorganized workers who desire to become organized and associated 
with an organization such as the American Federation of Labor which for more 
than half a century has championed the principles of collective bargaining, of 
freedom to organize and to strike, and to use every honorable and legal means 
in the promotion of strikes for high wages and improved conditions of employ- 
ment. It is the fixed and determined purpose of the Executive Council to go on 
and on in support of campaigns launched by the American Federation of Labor 
and of national and international unions affiliated with it for the purpose of 
organizing the unorganized workers of the Nation. 

We are confident we will win in this great contest. We are sure the workers 
of the nation will turn to a responsible organization such as the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor, firmly established for more than half a century in the economic and 
industrial life of the nation. 

The fighting spirit of the officers and members of the American Federation 
of Labor has been aroused as never before. The word defeat cannot be found 
in the vocabulary of those who fight and serve the American Federation of Labor. 
Our efforts to organize will be increased, our organizing staff will carry on a 
militant and aggressive organizing campaign. Our state federations of labor 
and city central bodies, purged of those who would transform them into agencies 
of a dual, rival organization, united in a common purpose and established upon 
a sound and solid American Federation of Labor basis, will take such action 
as may be necessary in order to protect and advance the interests of the officers 
and members of the American Federation of Labor. We are going forward, de- 
termined to win. No force will stop this onward march of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to organize the unorganized of the Nation. 

In order to continue the aggressive, militant organizing campaign which is 
now being carried on by the American Federation of Labor, the Council recom- 
mends that the Convention authorize the continuance of the assessment of one 
cent per member per month, which was endorsed and approved by the conference 
of representatives of national and international unions which was held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 24-25, 1987. With the financial income to the American 
Federation of Labor which will flow from the payment of this one cent assess- 
ment we can not only continue but increase and accelerate the organizing cam- 
paign which has been so successfully carried on during the past year. The 
Council regards this question as of tremendous importance. We urge favorable 
action upon it by the Convention. 


NATIONAL COUNCILS 


Agricultural, Packing House and Cannery Workers—The Tampa Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor referred to the Executive Council several 
resolutions which called for the formation of an International Union of Agricul- 
tural, Packing House and Cannery Workers. A survey has been made of the situa- 
tion existing in this field. Thus far it has seemed inadvisable to call a conference 
of representatives of agricultural, packing house and cannery workers unions 
for the purpose of setting up a Council within that jurisdiction. However, we 
are planning to call such a conference and to establish a National Council com- 
posed of federal labor unions chartered in the agricultural, packing house and 
cannery industry within the very near future. 


Doll and Toy Workers—A resolution calling for the formation of a National 
Council of Doll and Toy Workers was considered by the Tampa Convention and 
referred to the Executive Council. It has not seemed either feasible or practical 
to call a conference and organize a national council composed of unions of work- 
ers in the doll and toy industry. Organizing work is being carried on among 
those employed in the doll and toy manufacturing industry. We are watching 
the situation closely. When the time has arrived for the formation of a national 
council composed of federal labor unions of employees in the doll and toy manu- 
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facturing industry it is the purpose of the Executive Council to call a confer- 
ence and organize a National Council. 

The formation of these National Councils composed of federal labor unions 
established in industries over which national unions do not exercise jurisdiction, 
represents the preliminary steps taken to the final formation of international 
unions. It is the purpose and intent of the Executive Council that the workers 
employed in industries in which federal labor unions function be more thoroughly 
united and solidified so that they can bring about uniformity in wage standards 
and unite in pressing forward organizing campaigns. When, in the judgment of 
the Executive Council a sufficient number of workers in the industries where 
councils are formed, are organized so that an international union can be launched 
with a reasonable assurance that it would be self-sustaining, recommendations 
will be made that international unions be formed and chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Numerous agreements have been negotiated by representatives of these fed- 
eral labor unions established in the industries named. These agreements provide 
for collective bargaining, recognition of the organization, increases in wages, 
and reductions in the hours of work, as well as substantial improvement in work- 
ing conditions. More agreements of this kind, executed and signed, have been 
negotiated during the past year than during any year in the entire history of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Fabricated Kitchen Utensil and Enamelware Workers—In conformity with 
the instructions of the last convention of the American Federation of Labor, a 
National Council composed of federal labor unions in the enamelware and kitchen 
utensil industry was formed at a conference held in Cleveland, Ohio, July 24th, 
1937. The formation of this Council was highly successful. <A fine spirit of devo- 
tion and loyalty to the American Federation of Labor was manifested and a deter- 
mination unanimously expressed to carry on organizing work among those em- 
ployed in the fabricated kitchen utensil and enamelware industry. 


Office Workers—Resolutions introduced at the Tampa Convention proposing 
the formation of an International Union of Office Workers, were referred to the 
Executive Council. A conference of the representatives of local unions of book- 
keepers, stenographers, typists and assistants has been called to meet in Denver, 
Colorado, at the same time the Convention of the American Federation of Labor 
convenes, for the purpose of setting up a National Council made up of federal 
labor unions of bookkeepers, stenographers, typists and assistants, chartered by 
the American Federation of Labor and which have remained loyal to the parent 
body. We are confident that a strong, practical council can be formed, and as ¢ 
result organizing work will go on among white collar workers in an accelerated 
way. 


BLUE CARD UNION OF ZINC AND LEAD MINE, MILL AND SMELTER 
WORKERS 


A substantial group of Zine and Lead Miners employed in the metal mines 
of the Tri-District in Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, was organized and 
admitted into membership in the American Federation of Labor. These Zine and 
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Lead Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers made application to the Executive Council 
for a charter of affiliation. 

The jurisdiction applied for on the charter applications for these local unions 
covers metal mine, mill and smelter workers. 

This application was considered by the Executive Council at its meeting held 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, during the month of May, 1937. The Executive Council de- 
cided that inasmuch as the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers International Union 
had severed its relationship with the American Federation of Labor and had 
accepted membership in the Committee for Industrial Organization, the Council 
could with perfect propriety respond favorably to the application of these metal 
miners for affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. 

The affiliation of this group with the American Federation of Labor has 
proved to be both helpful and satisfactory to all concerned. We are confident 
that through said affiliation and the establishment of a cooperative relationship, 
that the economic and industrial interests of these metal miners can be promoted 
in a most substantial and satisfactory way. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


Because of swiftly changing conditions and by reason of unanticipated and 
unprecedented events requiring a more immediate and effective response your 
Executive Council is impelled to recommend several changes in the constitution 
and laws that are to govern hereafter. 

A year ago, at the Tampa, Florida, convention, the Executive Council was 
authorized to call a special convention if in its judgment such a special conven- 
tion was deemed advisable or became necessary. However, present constitutional 
provisions do not embrace the calling of special conventions. Neither is there 
provided a method of representation and the giving of legal effect to decisions 
reached at such special conventions. : 

To correct this deficiency it is proposed that Article III be amended by adding 
a new section to be known as Section 2, and all subsequent sections to be 
accordingly altered in numerical order and to read as follows: 

Section 2—(Special Conventions). 


A. Special conventions may be called by direction of a regular convention, 
by order of the Executive Council, or on request of National and International 
Unions representing a majority of the total membership of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, as evidenced by the records of the Secretary-Treasurer to the 
last regular convention. 

B. Special conventions shall not be called unless at least 30 days’ notice of 
such special convention together with statement of particular subject or sub- 
jects to be considered has been given to all affiliated organizations. 

C. Representation to special conventions shall be on the same basis and 
subject to like qualifications and procedure governing regular conventions. 

D. Special conventions shall be clothed with like authority and power con- 
ferred upon regular conventions, its decisions shall be equally binding and it 
shall be governed by the same procedure applicable to regular conventions ; 
however, such special conventions shall be limited solely to the subject or sub- 
jects specifically and definitely indicated in the call for such special convention. 
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The adoption of the foregoing will of necessity require the amending of 
several other articles and sections in order to assure unity and consistency. It 
is therefore proposed to eliminate the words “annual convention” in Article VI, 
Section 1, and substitute therefor the words “regular and special conventions,” 
so as to provide that the President shall preside at all conventions. The section 
when amended to read: 


Section 1. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at the regular 
and special conventions; to exercise supervision of the Federation throughout 
its jurisdiction; to sign all official documents, and to travel, with the consent 
of the Executive Council, whenever required, in the interest of the Federation. 


It is also proposed to amend Section 2 of Article X, by substituting for the 
words “annual convention” the words “regular or special conventions.” The 
section when amended to read: 


Section 2. Delegates shall not be entitled to a seat in the regular or special 
conventions unless the tax of their organization, as provided for in Section 1, 
Article X, has been paid in full to August 31 preceding the convention. 


(It is to be noted further amendments to this section are proposed later 
by the Executive Council.) 

For the same reason it is proposed that Section 12 of Article IX relating to 
the authority of conventions be amended by adding the words “or special” 
immediately following the word “regular” in the next to last line of this section. 
The section when amended to read: 


Section 12. The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
shall only have power to revoke the charter of an affiliated National or 
International Union when the revocation has been ordered by a two-thirds 
majority of a regular or special convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, by a roll-ecall vote. 


It is further recommended that wherever “annual” or “regular” convention 
appears that all such sections be amended to include both “regular and special 
conventions.” 

Experience during the past year has likewise disclosed weaknesses, omis- 
sions and conflicts of present constitutional provisions relating to the revenue of 
the Federation and especially with reference to assessments. To meet this situa- 
tion it is proposed that Article X, Section 1, be amended by adding to this section 
the following: 

“Revenue may also be derived from assessments when and as ordered by a 
majority vote of a convention.” The section when amended to read: 


Section 1. The revenue of the Federation shall be derived from a per 
-apita tax to be paid upon the full paid-up membership of all affiliated bodies, 
as follows: From International or National Trade Unions, a per capita tax 
of one cent per member per month; from Local Trade Unions and Federal 
Labor Unions, thirty-five cents per member per month, twelve and one-half 
cents of which must be set aside to be used only in the case of strike or lockout 
unless otherwise ordered by the Executive Council; the amount received by 
the American Federation of Labor on each initiation fee from all directly 
affiliated local unions shall be 25 per cent of the total initiation fee received 
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by the local union from the individual, but in no case shall the amount 
received by the American Federation of Labor be less than one dollar; from 
Central and State Bodies $10 per year, payable quarterly. Revenue may also 
be derived from assessments when and as ordered by a majority vote of a 
convention. 


The foregoing amendment, if approved, will of necessity require the amending 
of several other sections to assure unity and consistency. It is therefore proposed 
that Section 2 of this same Article (X) be amended by adding to line two (2) the 
words “and assessments” and by adding to this amended section on the fourth 
line after the words “Article X” the following: 

“and assessments as provided in Article XII, Sections one and two.” The 
section when amended to read: 

Delegates shall not be entitled to a seat in the regular and special conven- 
tions unless the tax and assessments of their organization, as provided for in 
Section 1, Article X, and assessments as provided in Article XII, Sections one 
and two, have been paid in full to August 31 preceding the convention. 

It is also proposed that Section 3 of Article X be amended by adding after 
the word “month” in the third line the words: 

“and assessment or assessments when due and payable.” The section when 
amended to read: 


Section 3. Any organization affiliated with this Federation not paying its 
per capita tax on or before the 15th of each month and assessment or assess- 
ments when due and payable shall be notified of the fact by the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Federation, and if at the end of three months it is still in 
arrears it shall become suspended from membership by the Federation, and 
-an be reinstated only by a vote of the Convention when such arrearages are 
paid in full, as provided in Section 2 of this Article. 


It is apparent that these amendments are essential if our laws relating to 
assessments are to be more than a mere gesture and to be disregarded at will. 

Then, too, the past year has demonstrated the necessity of clarifying and 
making more definite our constitutional requirements relating to State Federations 
of Labor, City Central Labor Unions and Federal and Local Labor Unions. To 
this end it is proposed to amend Article VI by inserting a new section to be 
known as Section 6 and all subsequent sections to be numbered correspondingly, 
this new section to read: 


Section 6. The President shall be authorized and empowered to discipline 
State Federations of Labor, City Central Labor Unions, and Local and Fed- 
eral Labor Unions, including authority to suspend and/or expel any officer 
or member thereof, and/or to suspend and/or revoke their charter subject 
first to an appeal to the Executive Council and thereafter to the next regular 
convention immediately following. The President with the approval of the 
‘xecutive Council shall likewise have authority and be empowered to safe- 
guard and protect and if necessary take immediate charge of all equities and 
properties, tangible or intangible, acquired and/or possessed by State Fed- 
erations of Labor, City Central Labor Unions and Local and Federal Labor 
Unions or their subsidiaries or agents, whenever or however such equities 
and/or properties may be jeopardized through disobedience to the constitu- 
tion, laws, rules and requirements of the American Federation of Labor or 
for any other reason or cause deemed imperative by the President and the 
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Executive Council, and shall hold same in trust as provided by the laws of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


To avoid inconsistencies, in the event of the approval of the foregoing, it is 
proposed to amend Section 1 of Article XI by inserting after the word “charter” 
in the next to the last line, the words: “by the President or the Executive Council.” 
The section when amended to read: 


Section 1. No Central Labor Union, or any other central body of delegates, 
shall admit to or retain in their councils delegates from any local organiza- 
tion that owes its allegiance to any other body, National or International, 
hostile to any affiliated organization, or that has been suspended or expelled 
by, or not connected with, a National or International organization of their 
trade herein affiliated, nor are delegates to be seated from locals of National 
or International organizations which are not affiliated to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, under penalty of having their charter revoked for violation 
of their charter, by the President or the Executive Council, subject to appeal 
to the next Convention. 


In this connection it is also proposed to amend Section 5 of this Article 
(XI), by adding before the words “Executive Council’ on the next to the last 
line the words: “the President or.” The section when amended to read: 


Section 5. No Central Labor Union, or other central body of delegates, 
shall have the authority or power to order any organization, affiliated with 
such Central Labor Union, or other central labor body, to strike, or to take 
a strike vote, where such organization has a national organization, until the 
proper authorities of such National or International organization have been 
consulted and agreed to such action. A violation of this law shall be sufficient 
cause for the President or the Executive Council to revoke the charter. 


In order to remove any possible doubt as to the authority and power of the 
Executive Council to deal adequately with any situation that may arise between 
conventions it is proposed to amend Article IX by adding a new section to read: 


Section 13. The Executive Council shall be authorized and empowered 
to take such actions and render such decisions as may be necessary to carry 
out fully and adequately all provisions contained in the constitution and 
general laws as well as declarations and decisions of the conventions and it 
shall be authorized and empowered to take such further actions and render 
such further decisions during the interim of conventions as may become 
necessary to safeguard and promote the best interest of the Federation and 
of all its affiliated unions. 


Complaint has been filed with the Executive Council during the year to the 
unfairness and inadequacy of the present constitutional arrangement relating to 
representation of local unions in our Central Labor Unions. It has been pointed 
out that those organizations who do not separate their larger local unions into 
smaller units are placed at a disadvantage with those who do follow the latter 
method. Likewise complaint is made that undue representation is accorded at 
present to the very small organizations as compared to representation allowed to 
larger local unions. 

The Council is of the opinion that there is merit to the complaint and to 
correct this situation and without causing an undue change in representation it 
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is proposed to amend Section 2 of Article XI, by adding to this section the 
following : 


Upon roll call, if requested by at least one-tenth of the total number of 
delegates present, each delegate shall cast one-twelfth vote for each hundred 
members or major fraction thereof which he represents and as evidenced by 
the average per capita tax paid by his local union during the preceding twelve 
month period. 


The section when amended to read: 


Section 2. It shall be the duty of all National and International Unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor to instruct their Local 
Unions to join chartered Central Labor Bodies, Departments, and State Fed- 
erations in their vicinity where such exist. Similar instructions shall be 
given by the American Federation of Labor to all Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions under its jurisdiction. Upon roll call, if requested by at least one- 
tenth of the total number of delegates present, each delegate shall cast one- 
twelfth vote for each hundred members or major fraction thereof which he 
represents and as evidenced by the average per capita tax paid by his local 
union during the preceding twelve month period. 


CHARTERS TO INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 


International Association of Cleaning and Dye House Workers—Pursuant to 
the instructions of the Tampa Convention, an International Association of Clean- 
ing and Dye House Workers was formed. This action was taken at a conference 
of representatives of the federal labor unions composed of cleaners and dyers 
held in the Council Room of the American Federation of Labor on January 21, 
1937. Jurisdiction was granted to this International Association over those 
employed as dry cleaners, dry cleaning spotters, dry cleaning pressers, dry cleaning 
checkers, dry cleaning markers, dry cleaning packers, dry cleaning washers, and 
dyers employed in dry cleaning establishments, and all other persons employed in 
dry cleaning establishments who work on dry cleaned garments. 

This international organization has made substantial progress in the organ- 
ization of workers who come under its jurisdiction. The Executive Council and 
the American Federation of Labor are cooperating fully with the officers and 
members of this International Association in carrying on organizing work among 
those employed in the cleaning and dyeing industry. 


International Ladies’ Handbag, Pocketbook and Novelty Workers’ Union—The 
International Ladies’ Handbag, Pocketbook and Novelty Workers’ Union was 
organized and charter granted said International Union by the Executive Council 
on May 5, 1937. This organization was given jurisdiction over those employed in 
the manufacture of ladies’ handbags, pocketbooks and leather novelties. 

The organization has made substantial progress. A number of outstanding 
strikes which it was forced to order were won. Agreements have been negotiated 
between employers and members of the organization providing for union recog- 
nition, increased wages and improved conditions of employment. 

The officers of the American Federation of Labor as well as the Executive 
Council have given to this organization a full measure of cooperation and support. 
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PROGRESSIVE MINERS OF AMERICA 


The Progressive Miners of America, numbering 35,000 members, made formal 
application for affiliation with the American Federation of Labor on May 22, 1937. 

The Executive Council at its meeting held in Cincinnati during the month of 
May 1937, responded favorably and accepted the Progressive Miners of America 
into affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. 

This affiliated relationship established with the Progressive Miners of America 
has proved to be most satisfactory and beneficial to all concerned. 

It was the opinion of the Executive Council that inasmuch as the United 
Mine Workers of America whose officers led in the establishment of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization and who were largely if not altogether re- 
sponsible for the setting up of the dual, rival movement, was no longer affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, that the application of the Progressive 
Miners of America who, without solicitation on the part of anyone connected 
with the American Federation of Labor, made application for affiliation, could 
be accepted. The Progressive Miners of America therefore are now a part of 
the American Federation of Labor. They have shown themselves to be in full 
accord with the aims, principles and policies of the American Federation of 
Labor and loyal to it. We look forward to the development of a most helpful 
and beneficial reciprocal relationship between the Progressive Miners of America 
and the American Federation of Labor. 


JURISDICTIONS 


Coopers—Carpenters—Through the introduction of a resolution at the Tampa 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor the representative of the Coopers 
International Union brought before the Convention a claim of encroachment upon 
the jurisdiction of that organization by the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America. The statement was made that the Carpenters have taken into 
their organization men and women engaged at coopering in the cities of Seattle and 
Tacoma, Washington; Portland, Oregon; and Eureka, California, and that the 
officers of the Coopers’ organization had endeavored to adjust these encroachments 
on their trade with the officers of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters, but with- 
out success. The resolution requested that the convention instruct the Executive 
Council to make an investigation and adjustment of the complaints submitted. 
The convention referred this resolution to the Executive Council. 

In conformity with instructions of the Executive Council an effort was made 
to arrange for the holding of a conference between representatives of the two 
organizations. It was stated by the representative of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters that inasmuch as they had no knowledge of coopers being taken into 
the organization there appeared to be no necessity for holding a conference. Rep- 
resentatives of the Coopers International Union were then requested to submit 
a specific statement of instances where coopers had been admitted to membership 
in local unions of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters. 

Up to the time of the preparation of this report no statement had been sub- 
mitted by the officers of the Coopers’ International Union showing when and where 
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coopers had been admitted to membership in local unions of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 


National Organization of Masters, Mates and Pilots-Harbor Tow Boatmen 
and Railroad Marine Workers, Ine.—The representative of the National Organi- 
zation of Masters, Mates and Pilots, by the introduction of Resolution No. 41 at the 
Tampa Convention, protested against the attitude of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association in connection with the organization of the Harbor Tow Boat- 
men’s Union and the Railroad Marine Workers, Inc. It was stated that these two 
organizations were infringing upon the jurisdictional rights of the Masters, Mates 
and Pilots, as well as upon the jurisdictional rights of other national and inter- 
national organizations affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. The 
convention adopted the report of the Committee on Adjustment, which recom- 
mended that a conference be called for the purpose of securing an adjustment of 
the issues involved; and that other organizations interested be invited to partici- 
pate in the conference. 

Pursuant to the instructions of the Tampa Convention, President Green 
called a conference to be held in the City of Washington on December 16, 1936. 
An extended conference was held and an agreement reached between practically 
all of the organizations involved. However, some differences still exist between 
the International Longshoremen’s Association and a few of the organizations 
involved and interested. The Executive Council is continuing its efforts to bring 
about an adjustment and a satisfactory understanding. 





Pavers and Rammermen-Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers— 
The Executive Council submitted a supplementary report to the Tampa Con- 
vention upon the protest filed by the International Hod Carriers, Building and 
Common Laborers’ Union of America against the arbitrary change of title of the 
International Union of Pavers, Rammermen, Flag Layers, Bridge and Stone Curb 
Setters and Sheet Asphalt Pavers. No application for change of title had been 
received and no grant of jurisdiction had been given to this organization to 
include those employed as wood block, brick and concrete pavers, road builders 
and helpers. Therefore, the International Union of Pavers, Rammermen, Flag 
Layers, Bridge and Stone Curb Setters and Sheet Asphalt Pavers had been called 
upon to change its title to read as originally granted and to cease and desist 
from transgressing upon the jurisdiction of the International Hod Carriers, 
Building and Common Laborers’ Union of America. This report of the action 
of the Executive Council was approved by the convention. 

Conferences were held by representatives of the two organizations concerned, 
in an effort to adjust existing differences regarding jurisdiction. 

At a conference held in the City of Washington in February 1937, the two 
organizations reached an agreement providing for the amalgamation of the Inter- 
national Union of Pavers, Rammermen, Flag Layers, Bridge and Stone Curb 
Setters and Sheet Asphalt Pavers with the International Hod Carriers, Building 
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and Common Laborers’ Union of America. The following memorandum of amal- 
gamation was submitted to the Executive Council: 
Washington, D. C., 
February 9, 1937. 

Memorandum of amalgamation agreement entered into this 9th day of 
February, 1937, between the International Hod Carriers, Building and 
Common Laborers’ Union of America, for the purpose of brevity hereinafter 
referred to as the “Laborers’ International,” and the International Union of 

avers, Rammermen, Flag Layers, Bridge and Stone Curb Setters and Sheet 

Asphalt Pavers, for the purpose of brevity hereinafter referred to as the 
“Pavers’ International,” both affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

1. It is hereby agreed that the Pavers’ International shall surrender the 
charter it now holds from the American Federation of Labor and the members 
and locals affiliated with said Pavers’ International shall be granted charters 
as local unions of the Laborers’ International. 

2. It is further agreed that the existing locals of the Pavers’ Interna- 
tional shall be granted charters from the Laborers’ International with local 
autonomy and control over the work and workmen covering the jurisdiction of 
the said Pavers’ International as existing and as now claimed by its existing 
locals. 

3. It is further agreed that the local unions chartered in pursuance of 
this agreement by the Laborers’ International shall be entitled to all the 
rights, privileges and benefits under and pursuant to the constitution and laws 
of the Laborers’ International. And that the members formerly affiliated with 
the Laborers’ International are to be reinstated as if there had been no inter- 
ruption in their membership with the Laborers’ International. 

4. It is further agreed that upon receipt of application of locals for 
District Council charters that the Laborers’ International shall issue District 
Council charters to the locals covering the jurisdiction of said locals. 

5. It is further understood and agreed that in creating this amalgamation 
the American Federation of Labor shall be a party thereto to the extent of 
conceding the jurisdiction heretofore granted to the Pavers’ International to 
the Laborers’ International. 

International Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ 
Union of America 


By: Jos. V. Morescut, 
General President. 
International Union of Pavers, Rammermen, Flag Layers, 
Bridge and Stone Curb Setters and Sheet Asphalt Pavers 
By: MIcHAEL CARROZZO, 
General President. 
APPROVED: 
Wo. GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


The foregoing memorandum of amalgamation agreement was approved by the 
Executive Council at its meeting held in the City of Washington, February 8-19, 
1937, and is submitted to this convention for consideration and approval. 


Printing Trades—Lithographers—The Executive Council submitted to the 
Tampa Convention a review of decisions rendered by previous conventions in the 
jurisdictional dispute and proposal for amalgamation of the Lithographers’ Inter- 
national Protective and Beneficial Association, the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union and the International Photo-Engravers’ Union. The 
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Council recommended that a clear-cut and definite decision be rendered by the 
convention upon the report of the special investigating committee, and upon the 
dispute existing between the several organizations interested. 

In concluding its report the Executive Council urged that every possible 
effort be made by all concerned to adjust the differences along the lines indicated 
and approved by the Executive Council, and expressed the hope that it may not 
be called upon to exercise the power of suspension vested in it. 

The Convention adopted the report of the Committee on Executive Council 
Report as follows: 


The Committee recommends reaffirmation of previous actions and de- 
cisions of the Conventions of the American Federation of Labor, and also 
recommends concurrence in the report of the Executive Council to this Con- 
vention. 

A further conference was held between representatives of the organizations 
interested. Secretary Morrison, who presided over the conference, reported that 
no progress was made toward a settlement of the dispute, and no agreement was 
reached regarding the proposed amalgamation. 

Following the conference the representative of the Lithographers addressed 
a communication to the Executive Council expressing the belief that if the 
Council would use its influence to prevail upon the representatives of the printing 
trades organizations to consider the proposed amalgamation in a more liberal 
manner, an adjustment of the differences could be reached. 

The representatives of the Photo-Engravers and the Printing Pressmen also 
addressed a communication to the Executive Council, stating that no understand- 
ing was reached at the conference held, and requested that the Executive Council 
make effective the action of the American Federation of Labor in regard to the 
jurisdiction over offset plate making and printing. 

The Executive Council is much disappointed by the constant and persistent 
evasion and refusal of the International Protective and Beneficial Association to 
observe and abide by the decisions of the American Federation of Labor rendered 
time and again by our conventions or to reach an understanding mutually satis- 
factory to all parties in interest. 

The Executive Council feels the demand of the international printing trades 
unions to enforce compliance with these decisions and if necessary to suspend the 
Lithographers International Protective and Beneficial Association is well founded. 
However, it likewise feels that another effort should be put forth before the 

‘xecutive Council should exercise the authority and direction given to it to sus- 
pend this organization. At the same time the Fixecutive Council believes that the 
use of a union label now furnished by the Lithographers International Protective 
and Beneficial Association is serving only to defeat the international printing 
trades unions in the furtherance of the jurisdiction granted to them by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor over offset plate making and printing but is also being 
used to prevent an early compliance with decisions of the American Federation of 
Labor. In view of these considerations it is proposed that we disapprove this 
practice on the part of the International Lithographers Protective and Beneficial 
Association, that we render no aid or comfort to it in the furtherance of this 
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union label until compliance with our decisions has been effected and that Labor 
in general and sympathetic friends of Labor in particular be advised of this situa- 
tion, that it may be made clear to all that the use of a union label by the Inter- 
national Lithographers Protective and Beneficial Association is disapproved and 
that the union label of the Allied Printing Trades Unions be recognized as the 
only bona fide union label to be used in connection with all forms and character 
of plate making and printing including offset plate making and offset printing 
and as awarded to the international printing trades unions by the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Railway Clerks—Longshoremen—Complaint was received from the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks that the International Longshoremen’s Association was 
violating the jurisdiction of that organization by admitting to membership freight 
handlers and clerks employed by Railroad Companies in the New York Harbor 
district. 

A conference between representatives of these two organizations was held at 
the headquarters of the American Federation of Labor in Washington, D. C., at 
which President Ryan of the International Longshoremen’s Association recognized 
the jurisdiction of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks over those employed as 
railroad freight handlers and clerks. 

Subsequently the International Longshoremen’s Association again undertook 
to organize these men and the matter was submitted to President Green (by 
agreement of both parties). The President of the American Federation of Labor 
ruled that jurisdiction over these workers belonged to the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks and advised President Ryan as follows: 

As a result of the continued violation of the jurisdiction of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks by the International Longshoremen’s Association the 
officers of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks appealed to the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor. Upon consideration of this 
complaint, the Executive Council decided: 

That the President be directed to advise President Ryan of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association that protest was made by the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks against his organization assuming jurisdiction by taking 
into membership railway clerks and freight handlers which he, himself, as 
President of the International Longshoremen’s Association, had over his own 
signature admittedly acknowledged properly belonged to the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks; and 

That the Executive Council directs the President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to advise President Ryan and the International Longshore- 
men’s Association that the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks has jurisdiction 
over these workers, and President Ryan is hereby directed to dissociate that 
class of workers from the International Longshoremen’s Association and 
turn them over to the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 


Upholsterers—Painters—The representatives of the Upholsterers’ International 
Union introduced a resolution at the Tampa Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, protesting against the action of the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America in issuing charters to two local unions 
affiliated with the Upholsterers’ International Union. These two local unions, it 
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was claimed, were thereby influenced to secede from the Upholsterers’ Inter- 
national Union. 

After quoting the provisions of Section 5 of Article IV of the Constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor, the representatives of the Upholsterers’ 
through the resolution requested that the Brotherhood of Painters be ordered to 
withdraw the charters issued to the two local unions in question and to refrain 
from issuing other charters to a local union or members thereof that have 
seceded from the Upholsterers’ International Union. 

The Committee on Adjustment to which the resolution was referred, reported 
that representatives of both organizations had appeared before the committee 
and presented their case; that no testimony had been offered which convinced 
the committee that the charges were incorrect; and the committee recommended 
concurrence in the resolution. By the adoption of the report of the Committee on 
Adjustment the Tampa Convention approved the following: 


“Resolved, That the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America be ordered to withdraw the charters they have issued in 
the City of Chicago to the two local unions affiliated with the Upholsterers’ 
International Union of North America, and that no other charters shall be 
granted by the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America to a local union or members thereof that have seceded from the 
Upholsterers’ International Union of North America.” 


The officers of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America failed to carry out the decisions and instructions of the Tampa Conven- 
tion referred to herein. Because of the refusal of this international union to 
comply with the decision of the Tampa Convention the Executive Council at its 
meeting held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, beginning August 21, 1937, again 
officially called upon the officers of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America to comply with the ruling and decision of the Tampa 
Convention. Because of the refusal of this said international union to obey the 
instructions of the convention the matter is referred to this convention for con- 
sideration and action. 


FUNDAMENTAL STRUCTURE OF A. F. OF L. ATTACKED 


It is with regret and concern we report an unwarranted and unprecedented 
event in the annals of the American Federation of Labor. It is an occurrence 
which involves not only one of our affiliated international unions, but embraces 
as well a procedure designed seriously to impair for all time allied and federated 
trade and labor unionism in America. The situation presented, if successful, is 
destined to bring the regulation and control of allied and federated trade and 
labor unionism, as symbolized by the American Federation of Labor for the past 
fifty years or more, definitely within the realm of the equity powers of our courts. 
We refer to the recent injunction proceedings instituted by the International 
Union of Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of America. 

This complaint and petition for an injunction was filed in the District Court 
of the U. S. for the District of Columbia. While it includes as defendants the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
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America it is more particularly directed against the officers and the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor and against the A. F. of L. itself. 
Being a federated body this complaint and petition in practical effect embraces 
each and every affiliated national and international union, every state federation 
of labor and central labor union and all of our local and federal labor unions. 
This injunction, if granted, will embrace the entire membership of the A. F. of L., 
numbering over 3,500,000, excluding only members located in the Dominion of 
Canada. Never before in the history of labor injunctions has an attempt been 
made to secure such an all-embracive and far-reaching injunction against the 
workers of our land. And the shame of it all is that this injunction is applied for 
by one of our affiliated international unions. Incidentally the plaintiffs in bring- 
ing this suit also ignored the law, well recognized by the courts, that the courts 
will let labor unions, like churches, settle their own internal affairs, and cannot 
be called on to intervene (on the petition of a disgruntled union, if it has been 
given a hearing before the proper union tribunal under the union’s constitution and 
laws) to set aside the findings and decrees of the union’s highest tribunal. 

What then is the offense that should prompt an affiliated organization to 
pursue such an unwarranted and unjustifiable procedure? 

The injunction applied for has for its preliminary purpose the setting aside 
of a decision of the American Federation of Labor reached in a regular conven- 
tion of the Federation in 1933. This decision was reached in accordance with its 
Constitution, laws and approved Rules of Procedure. Its further purpose is to 
compel the American Federation of Labor to observe the will of the Brewery 
Workers as against the will of the overwhelming majority of organizations in 
affiliation with the Federation. If successful the further opportunity is presented 
to claim damages or such other redress as the Brewery Workers International 
Union may be disposed to seek. 

Heretofore, and ever since the inception of the A. F. of L., decisions of the 
American Federation of Labor in convention assembled have been accepted as 
final and they have been deemed beyond question of control or regulation by our 
courts. It has always been the clear and unquestioned understanding that the 
A. F. of L. was a voluntary federation of national and international unions and 
that in accepting membership the affiliated unions agreed to abide by its constitu- 
tion, laws, rules and decisions. Heretofore it was the unquestioned conception 
and understanding that the A. F. of L. was supreme in defining the relationship of 
one international union to another and to the A. F. of L. and that these decisions 
were beyond the reach of our equity courts. 

Apparently the view is now entertained by the International Brewery, Flour 
and Cereal Workers of America that membership in the A. F. of L. involves a 
“property right”; that the relationship of one international union to another 
and to the A. F. of L. involves a “contract” without regard to the conditions on 
which the “contract” was specifically accepted, and that the “Certificate of Affilia- 
tion” impels and compels the A. F. of L. and all of its affiliated unions to honor 
and respect in all ways and without deviation or change that declaration of juris- 
diction conceived and claimed originally when an affiliated union is first admitted 
to membership. 
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If the claim be sound that affiliation to the A. F. of L. involves a “property 
right” subject to review, regulation and control by our equity courts then indeed 
will the whole structure of American allied or federated trade unionism and of 
voluntary relationships be placed in jeopardy. No such claim is justifiable either 
by constitutional provisions or by custom or practice. Indeed the contrary is an 
accepted and established fact. 

While the complaint charges violation of a “contract” the “Certificate of 
Affiliation” upon which this claim is founded is cited only in part. The petition 
filed and the allegations set forth in the complaint deliberately omit reference to 
the specific provision in the “Certificate of Affiliation” making clear that affiliation 
is predicated on the specific understanding that such affiliated organization will 
at all times abide by the laws, rules and regulations as prescribed from time to 
time by the A. F. of L. and as set forth in its constitution and general laws. 

Not a single allegation is made that the A. F. of L. failed to observe all con- 
stitutional requirements, laws and rules, but the whole insistence is placed on 
the assumption that the A. F. of L. is without power and authority to decide as 
between conflicting claims of jurisdiction of two or more affiliated unions. In 
other words it is contended, regardless of whatever change may take place in the 
development of industry, of materials or methods used, of changes taking place 
in form and character, of industrial organizations, styles, fashions, etec., that the 
A. F. of L. is without power or authority to deal with ever changing scenes and 
quite regardless of conflicts between affiliated unions and disastrous consequences 
affecting the labor movement as a whole. 

The novelty and peculiarity of this appeal to the courts is particularly empha- 
sized in that the complainant international union has not only profited by the 
authority and procedure of the A. F. of L. it would now challenge but the record 
is replete and complete of like decisions rendered by A. F. of L. conventions affect- 
ing other organizations and wherein this complainant international union par- 
ticipated by vote as well as by voice. 

By this complaint the American labor movement is placed in a most unfortu- 
nate light before the general public. On the one hand it is alleged the A. F. of L. 
is not alert to changing conditions and the development of a new order. On the 
other hand, recourse is now had to the equity courts completely to restrain the 
A. F. of L. from dealing effectively with new situations and developments arising 
in our economic, social and political life. 

More important than all is the fact that if this petition for an injunction is 
allowed there will then have been established the opportunity of our equity courts 
to regulate and control the internal as well as the external relationships and 
activities of all of our organizations of labor. If successful, one of our affiliated 
international unions will have made possible a judicial review of all future activi- 
ties of organized labor. In practical effect that which hostile employers have 
sought and failed to accomplish by means of proposed legislation for so many 
years will then have come to fruition and the fault will rest on the shoulders of 
one of our affiliated unions whose officials are unwilling to abide by decisions of 
the conventions of the American Federation of Labor. 

The Executive Council has taken adequate steps to meet the issues presented. 
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It will leave no stone unturned to deal adequately with this latest and most 
dangerous attack on the principle of voluntarism as it relates to allied and 
federated trade and labor unionism. In that defense we are confident we shall 
have the united influence of all of organized labor throughout the land and quite 
regardless of character or form. 

Firm in that conviction we express the confident belief and conviction that 
those who would thus endanger the very life of organized and of federated trade 
and labor unionism will in time come to see the error of their way and failing so 
to do, will fully and amply reap the bitter rewards of their own folly and suffer 
a fitting penalty for their own misdeeds. Our own concern now will be to prevent 
this folly and unwisdom from undermining the very structure of organized and 
federated trade and labor unionism in America. Labor will know how to deal 
fully and fittingly with such reprehensible conduct and procedure. 

It is, of course, unwise at the time of the preparation of this report to indi- 
cate what may be the outcome of this litigation or what may take place between 
now and convention time. The Executive Council proposes to present a supple- 
mentary report on this subject to the coming convention embracing all further 
developments and actions having transpired during this interim and with recom- 
mendations based on future developments and requirements. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


On April 12, 1937, almost two years after the enactment of the National Labor 
Relations Act, the United States Supreme Court upheld its constitutionality in 
five cases, the facts of each case arising out of various interpretations of the Act 
by the Board as applied to transportation, communication and manufacturing. 
The effect of these decisions was to affirm the broad powers of the National Labor 
Relations Board as declared by Congress and to permit the Board to begin for 
the first time an effective administration of the Act. 

The Board in theory began functioning on August 27, 1935, the date on which 
the three original members thereon were appointed; but actually it was some 
months after the appointment of the Board that it became effectively organized 
and staffed to handle the volume of cases brought before it. Its first case was 
decided on December 7, 1935, and that case is an excellent example of the ham- 
stringing of the Board by the courts during its early days. That case, the 
Greyhound case, was argued in the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit 
in December, 1935, upon an application of the Board for enforcement of its order 
directing the respondent to reinstate certain employees discharged for member- 
ship in the union and to dissolve a company union; and until the time of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court above mentioned, the Circuit Court of Appeals had 
not decided the case. It was only decided on June 15, 1937. 

Prior to the decisions of the Supreme Court affirming the validity of the Act 
the Board had been very active in attempting to carry out its functions; 2,311 
cases were handled by the Board during the 18 months after it began active opera- 
tions in the fall of 1935 until April 1, 1937, the 2,311 cases involving 796,118 
workers. Thereafter cases began coming to the Board in greater volume. By 
May 1, 1937, 2,788 cases had been noticed by the Board, 3,852 cases by June 1, 
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1937, and 6,479 cases by August 1, these 6,479 cases involving more than 1,944,000 
workers. 3,824 of these cases have been closed. 

During July 1,345 new cases arose, involving 309,666 workers, as opposed to 
1,284 new cases during the previous month, involving 369,515 workers. 

An important feature of the Board’s activities in the past eighteen months 
is demonstrated by the settlement between the employers and unions involved of 
a large number of cases brought before the Board. As an instance, during the 
month of July, 1937, there were settled by agreement of both parties 470 cases, 
representing 58 per cent of the total cases closed during July and involving 
over 61,000 workers. The Board received up to August 1, 1937, a total of 1,875 
petitions asking for either certification of representatives or the holding of elec- 
tions under the Board’s supervision to determine the bargaining agencies of the 
employees. In 1,540 cases the main cause of complaint was based on Section 8 (5) 
of the Act, the failure of the employer to bargain collectively in good faith; 2,167 
cases in twenty-two months of operations were brought under Section 8 (3) of the 
Act, making it an unfair labor practice to discriminate against workers because of 
their union affiliation or activity. 

The Board has taken to the courts fourteen cases in behalf of American Fed- 
eration of Labor unions and fifteen in behalf of C.I.0. unions. During the first 
two weeks of July the Board held sixty-two elections on petition from the A. F. 
of L., twenty on petition from the C.1.0. 

A good many of the proceedings instituted by the Board, that is, hearings on 
petitions for elections or complaints issued on charges preferred against employers 
by unions with the Board, were effectively blocked by injunctions up until April 12, 
1937. Some courts, both Federal and state, showed a great willingness to pre- 
vent the Board from carrying out its functions under the Act, enjoining the 
Board from proceeding in many cases upon constitutional and other grounds. As 
early as the spring of 1936, Judge Otis, sitting in a Federal District Court, had 
declared the Act unconstitutional. Other courts did not hesitate to restrain the 
Board from hearing complaints and holding hearings on the question of repre- 
sentation on grounds of irreparable injury to employers, or for other reasons. 

Subsequent to the validation of the Act, however, the Board made and is still 
making a notable record in its court review of orders. Up until the middle of 
August, 1937, its orders were substantially or fully upheld in sixteen out of seven- 
teen cases heard by the courts and fully decided on their merits under the statute. 
In the sixteen cases won by the Board it succeeded in reinstating 459 employees 
discharged in violation of the provisions of the Act, 214 of these employees having 
been reinstated with back pay. In no case were the Board’s orders set aside 
because of constitutional or other defects in the Board’s procedure. 

It can be said truthfully that the Board to date has made a notable record 
in the mechanical administration of the Act. The Board in its decisions has laid 
down new principles in the law of employer-employee relationships and has 
elaborated on those principles heretofore expounded by it. For instance, in Atlas 
Mills, Inc., the Board held that to answer a request for collective bargaining from 
a duly authorized labor organization by the discharge of all employees who refused 
to give up their affiliation with it is, taken by itself, a conclusive and effective 
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refusal to bargain. The ruling that removal of a plant to avoid collective bargain- 
ing is an unfair labor practice was made in S &€ K Knee Pants Company. 

The Board in its hundred-page decision in the Remington-Rand case states 
that the case provides a “deeper insight into the mechanics of strike breaking” 
and describes in detail the ruthless methods employed by Remington-Rand to 
break the strike of over 6,000 employees in six of its plants, the strikes resulting 
from what the Board called “the company’s grim determination not to bargain 
collectively with the unions representing those employees but to settle the issues 
by force.” That decision is interesting because of the searching inquiry conducted 
by the Board, and its report concerning the activities of Pearl Bergoff, the Burns 
Detective Agency, Fosters’ Industrial and Detective Bureau, and “Crying Nat” 
Shaw, who, with the aid of a skilled publicity expert, carried on an extensive 
campaign to break the strike. The decision describes in detail the application 
of various devices employed by Remington-Rand, including a technique termed by 
the Company the ‘““Mohawk Valley Formula,” which was described by the National 
Association of Manufacturers in its Labor Relations Bulletin, all of which devices 
proved ineffective when brought to light and investigated by the Board. 

Other holdings of the Board during the past year have been of interest, as 
for instance, its decision in Hill Bus Company, Inc., that a court of equity enforc- 
ing an agreement between an employer and a company-dominated union does not 
preclude employees discharged because of such an agreement from obtaining a hear- 
ing before the National Labor Relations Board; its decision in American Cyanamid 
and Chemical Corporation holding that a secret ballot is not necessary to determine 
the representation of employees where nearly all of the employees in an appro- 
priate unit for the purposes of collective bargaining had become members of the 
same labor organization. The above decisions of the Board are mentioned simply 
to show the broad interpretation given to the Act by the Board, and to demonstrate 
that the Board has adopted the policy of deciding each particular case on its own 
facts. 

The two most important cases decided by the Board in which the illegality 
under the Act of “company unions” was involved and in which these company 
unions were ordered to be disestablished by the company as being in violation of 
law, were the International Harvester Company union and the Greyhound Lines 
Company union. The Greyhound case, as is stated elsewhere herein, was the first 
case heard by the Board. The charges were brought by the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees. Charges against 
the International Harvester Company for violating the law and maintaining a 
company union were brought by local No. 57 of the United Automobile Workers 
of America, then newly chartered by the American Federation of Labor, in the 

International Harvester plant at Ft. Wayne, Indiana. This was probably the first 
and one of the outstanding company unions of this type in the United States. It 
was organized in 1919. After lengthy investigation and hearings the Board, in a 
notable order, directed the Company to disestablish this company union. The 
company union had been so firmly entrenched in the International Harvester 
plants and the workers were so fearful of running counter to the wishes of the 
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company in maintaining this company union that they kept their membership 
secret until the filing of charges. 

The Act has not as yet been, and will not be for some time, construed in its 
entirety by the courts. Even conceding that the Supreme Court has, in the five 
-ases decided to date involving the constitutionality of the Act, given it a broad 
construction and indicated that the Board has wide jurisdiction, it cannot be 
denied that there are a great many questions of technical import yet to be con- 
sidered by the higher courts before the full implication of the Act can be definitely 
stated. 

The principles enunciated by the Supreme Court in the five cases sustaining 
the constitutionality of the National Labor Relations Act are the only present 
definitive expressions of the Board’s power. These principles are of the utmost 
importance, as they will be the source of authority for decisions of both the Board 
and the lower courts for some time to come in the interpretation of the provisions 
of the Act concerning the Board’s jurisdiction. 

In Associated Press v. National Labor Relations Board, the Court upheld and 
reaffirmed the power of Congress to protect the rights of collective bargaining by 
statute and to prohibit an employer from discriminating against employees for 
union activity, saying that the business of the employer was interstate communi- 
cation, and that such communication, whenever of a business nature, is interstate 
commerce, and so regulable by Congress. 

In Washington, Virginia and Maryland Coach Co. v. National Labor Relations 
Board, the power of Congress to regulate instrumentalities of commerce was re- 
affirmed; and the Court refused to re-examine the findings of the Board on the 
facts of the case, holding that the company had had adequate opportunity to 
contest the case in the hearing before the Board. 

In National Labor Relations Board vy. Jones & Laughlin, the Court laid down 
important new principles of law, re-defined the commerce power, and completely 
upheld the authority conferred upon the Board to prevent the unfair labor prac- 
tices defined in the Act. The contention that the respondent was engaged in manu- 
facturing and that such manufacturing was a purely local enterprise and there- 
fore was not subject to the Act was carefully considered. In denying this 
argument, Chief Justice Hughes pointed out the great movement of iron, ore, 
coal and limestone through the States to the mills, and then from there, in the 
form of steel products to the consuming centers of the nation, and held that such 
activities constituted a flow or stream of commerce. If unfair labor practices on 
the part of the company were responsible for an interruption to this stream or 
flow, he wrote in effect, then Congress had the power to correct the abuses. 

In National Labor Relations Board v. Friedman-Harry Marks, the Court held 
that an employer who engages only in manufacture but who obtains his raw mate- 
rials from other states and ships his products to other states is subject to the 
Act; and in National Labor Relations Board v. Fruehauf Trailer Company all of 
the above rulings were affirmed, and the Court specifically referred to the unfair 
labor practices, including the use of detectives, which the Board had condemned, 
and supported the findings of the Board. 
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In these five cases the Supreme Court thus in brief held that the Act was 
constitutional and that transportation by a bus company across state lines and 
that manufacturing in the manner and on the scale conducted by the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company, the Fruehauf Trailer Company and the Friedman-Marks 
Clothing Company and the dissemination of news by the Associated Press were 
all activities affecting Interstate Commerce which Congress had the right to 
regulate and the Court furthermore held that Congress had the power to declare 
interference by an employer with employees’ rights to organize and the exercise 
of this power by Congress was constitutional and held furthermore that in each 
case before it there was evidence that the Board was justified in relying on, that 
the discharge of employees was because of union activity and that these employees 
would be ordered reinstated with back pay. The effect of these decisions was 
tremendous. Probably no decisions ever rendered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, with two or three exceptions, have had so fundamental an effect 
on the course of economic events in this country. Workers threw off the life-long 
fear that if they joined the union they would lose their jobs. Employers realized 
that at last they were forced to recognize the right of their employees to organize. 
For instance, the Washington, Virginia and Maryland Coach Company was com- 
pelled to reinstate with 14 months’ back pay about twenty employees who had 
been discharged about the 1st of March, 1936, for joining the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America. 

The purpose of the Act is very simple—that is, to prevent employers from 
interfering with the right of their employees to organize a union. Unfortunately, 
there now is a rival or dual organization to the American Federation of Labor 
which was not foreseen when the Act was passed and the existence of which has 
created new problems for the National Labor Relations Board. The handling of 
these problems by the Board has been the occasion of some of the adverse criti- 
cism which has been directed in recent months to the Board and its staff. Some 
of this criticism is only natural against a government board which has been 
functioning such a short time and under such serious handicaps. It had to select 
a staff covering the entire United States and pay this staff out of a small appro- 
priation. There did not exist in this country a group of adequately trained labor 
experts whom the Board could draw upon to fill its responsible positions. It has, 
therefore, had to place in these positions persons who are inexperienced and some- 
times persons who are biased in labor matters. 

There has been a good deal of misconception on the part of unions and their 
officials of the functions and scope of the Board’s powers, and particularly of the 
authority possessed by Regional Directors of the Board. Activities of the Board’s 
staff which have been mainly criticized are those activities in connection with the 
mediation or settlement of disputes in which the staff of the Board has sometimes 
shown a preference for C. I. O. unions. These mediation activities are not au- 
thorized by the Act; in fact, the powers of conciliation and mediation which the 
original Wagner Bill gave to the Board were stricken from the bill at the request 
of the American Federation of Labor because President Green foresaw the possible 
abuse of mediatory activities by a Board possessing such stringent administrative 
powers. We believe if the Board would recognize the fact that it does not possess 
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these powers of mediation and would limit itself to acting on complaints against 
employers for violating the law and to determining representation by elections 
the cause of much of this criticism would vanish. 

Under the Board’s powers of interpretation of the Act, subject to review by 
the courts, and its discretionary power in determining representation for collective 
bargaining, there are some vital questions affecting labor which the Board has not 
yet decided. The language of the Act says the Board shall decide whether the 
bargaining unit shall be the employer unit, craft unit, plant unit or subdivision 
thereof; and the intent of Congress was that if a majority of a craft or class as a 
unit wanted to have representatives of their own the Board would so decide as a 
matter of course. In fact, such provision is made mandatory in the Railway Labor 
Act as follows: 


The majority of any craft or class of employees shall have the right to 
determine who shall be the representative of the craft or class for the purposes 
of this Act. 


There was and still is no thought that the National Labor Relations Board 
would do other than use its discretion in the same manner. There is considerable 
opportunity for abuse of discretion by the Board in determining representation. 
Our theory is that the representation should be determined by elections supervised 
by the Board by secret ballot, and the Board really has no authority to determine 
representation otherwise. 

The Federation has consistently taken and tried to maintain the position that 
the Board was not created to resolve the internal disputes of labor organizations, 
nor to interfere with valid existing contracts between employers and unions. Also 
the Federation has adhered to its contention that crafts, where represented by a 
substantial number of employees of an employer, constitute the appropriate unit 
for collective bargaining and should not be included with all of the employees of 
an employer in one single unit. 

Between the date of the appointment of the Board in August 1935 and the 
suspension of the C. I. O. unions September 5, 1936, the National Labor Relations 
Board had decided in the following cases not to interfere in inter-union disputes 
which the Board held should be settled by the parent body: 


In the Matter of Aluminum Co. of America, 1 NLRB 530; 
In the Matter of Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., 1 NLRB 604. 


In Interlake Iron Corporation, an A. F. of L. union objected to an election 
being held upon petition of a C. I. O. union upon the grounds that it was not 
proven that the person or organization on whose behalf the petition was purported 
to have been filed was a bona fide representative or agent of the C. I. O. union 
within the plant. It was pointed out to the Board at the hearing that there was 
no proper proof that the C. I. O. organizer who purported to act for the ostensible 
petitioner, the Toledo Council of the C. I. O., had any authority either from the 
Toledo Council or from the C. I. O. union in the plant to file the petition on behalf 
of the employees. The Board brushed these arguments aside and ordered an 
election and the Federation’s position was fully vindicated by the results thereof, 
as an overwhelming majority of employees voted for the A. F. of L. union. This 
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case demonstrates one of the dangers inherent in the broad powers vested in the 
Board. 

Two cases, decided on the same day (August 11, 1937) and involving the 
representation of employees, are of interest in connection with the handling of 
claims by rival A. F. of L. and C. I. O. unions. 

In Globe Machine and Stamping So. three A. F. of L. unions, the Polishers, 
Machinists and a Federal Labor Union (who had been dealing with the Company 
through a joint committee and who worked under an unwritten “federated agree- 
ment’) filed petitions for certification of their members as representatives of 
their respective members. A fourth (C. I. O.) union, the Automobile Workers, 
admitted to membership all employees eligible to membership in the three A. F. of L. 
unions. A membership drive by the C. I. O. was followed by a strike which shut 
down the plant. The Board found, after settlement of the strike by a signed 
agreement between the Company and the Automobile Workers, which was to 
remain in force for one year “unless terminated prior thereto by any decision 
of the National Labor Relations Board”, that, on the evidence and on the member- 
ship lists submitted, it was impossible to determine whether the whole plant 
should be included in a single unit, or whether there should be three separate 
units. It ordered elections to be held separately for the men engaged in polishing 
and punch press work; and also ordered an election for the employees engaged in 
production and maintenance. Thus there were three ballots, the Automobile 
Workers appearing on all three, opposed to the Metal Polishers on one, the 
Machinists on another, and the Federal Labor Union on the other. 

In the other case (City Auto Stamping Co.) the Automobile Workers petitioned 
for an election, claiming the entire plant constituted the appropriate unit. On 
October 26, 1936, this union entered into an agreement for one year, covering all 
employees except the Metal Polishers, an A. F. of L. union, which had an existing 
contract which had at least until September 1, 1937 to run. There was evidence 
that some of the Metal Polishers also held membership in the Automobile Workers 
Union. The Board, in ordering an election, provided for two ballots—one, to 
determine whether all the production employes except polishers desired to be 
represented by the Metal Polishers or the Automobile Workers, and the other to 
determine whether the polishers desired to be represented by the Metal Polishers 
or the Automobile Workers. 

We must concede that the Board is in a difficult position when it has to deal 
with the rivalry between A. F. of L. unions and the C. I. O. unions when both 
comprise employes of one employer. An important case in which the Board found 
itself unable to evade the question was in the matter of Shell Oil Company of 
California, where the Board was confronted with a situation involving a confer- 
ence delegate plan, one C. I. O. union and four A. F. of L. unions, all employees 
of the same employer. The Board sustained the complaint in that case and found 
that through the plan of employee representation the company had dominated and 
interfered with the formation and administration of a bona fide labor organization. 
It also ordered an election, finding that the four A. F. of L. unions and the one 
C. I. O. union constituted a unit appropriate for the purposes of collective bargain- 
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ing, and holding that these five unions were jointly the exclusive representatives 
of all the employees in such unit for the purposes of collective bargaining. 

It is no secret that the decisions of the Supreme Court upholding the validity 
of the Act came as a great surprise and shock to the employers throughout the 
country, especially with regard to the upholding of the Board’s jurisdiction over 
manufacturing where such manufacturing or any interruption thereto constituted 
an interference with the free flow of commerce between the States. The natural 
reaction of large employers throughout the Nation was evidenced and is still 
being evidenced by a strong and determined drive to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act. This movement on the part of employers to amend the Act, we 
confidently expect, will gain momentum at the next Congress. Their argument is, 
of course, that the Act is one-sided, conferring privileges on organized labor with- 
out affording any protection to employers. We can anticipate that the propaganda 
formerly directed to discouraging membership in unions will now be directed in 
full force toward amending the Act. 

The National Labor Relations Board is now taking jurisdiction under the 
decisions of the Supreme Court over a great portion of the vast industries of 
America. It possesses more power than does any other governmental board now 
in existence. The Board’s task is important enough if it adheres to the original 
intention of the Act of preventing employers from interfering with employees in 
joining unions. This work could well occupy the entire time of the Board and 
its staff. The Board, however, is going beyond this function and letting itself be 
drawn into conflicts between unions when such entry by the Board is entirely 
improper and we believe unlawful. 

An excellent example of the type of propaganda directed toward the Act as 
it now stands is contained in a survey released by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States called “Labor Relations Board’s Decisions 1935-1937". A 
discussion of the Act contained therein, while plausible and apparently impas- 
sionately written, nevertheless contains many misstatements of fact; as for in- 
stance, the statement that the right of an employer to discharge an employee for 
inefficiency has, in some instances, been denied by the Board where an employee 
used company time for union activities—and another statement therein that only 
eases resulting in orders and certifications are made public by the Board. 

The prime complaint by employers that an employer has no right himself to 
ask for a proceeding by the Board for an election is adequately answered by the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Jones &€ Laughlin case, one of those decided 
on April 12, 1937, wherein the Court stated that “the Act has been criticized as 
one sided in its application; that it subjects an employer to supervision and 
restraint and leaves untouched the abuses for which the employee may be re- 
sponsible * * * but we are dealing with the power of Congress, not with a 
particular policy or with the extent to which policy should go * * *. The Con- 
stitution does not forbid ‘cautious advance—step by step’ in dealing with the evils 





which are exhibited in activities within the range of legislative power.” Then, 
too, the ery of “bias” of the employers is a sham, inasmuch as it is a settled 
principle of our courts to set aside any decision of an administrative body where 
a finding of the facts by that body is not supported by the evidence. 
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The Board has rightfully adopted the policy of not initiating any action itself. 
The Act specifically provides, with respect to unfair labor practices, that the 
Board shall act only upon a charge concerning the commission of an unfair labor 
practice filed with it. Under its present procedure any employee or group of 
employees or union or required to file its petition with the Board or a Regional 
Office and to show such facts as will justify the Board to proceed to a settlement 
of the question of representation. As a consequence, the Board to date has not 
voluntarily assumed jurisdiction over any dispute—in the first instance because 
‘t is not authorized, in the other as a matter of policy. 

The policy of the Board in this respect seems to us to be wise except for the 
fact that it opens up to opponents to the Board the opportunity to arouse adverse 
public opinion. If the Board at the outset of the automobile strikes and disorders 
last winter had investigated and certified representatives for the purposes of 
collective bargaining in the automobile plants involved it could have averted that 
long and costly struggle. Then, too, by accepting charges against the independent 
steel companies it laid itself wide open to the charge of partisanship in that, 
while it had the power to do so, it did not investigate the real cause of the 
struggle, namely the question of representation which the steel unions asserted 
was the whole issue. In these two instances, it gave the public good grounds for 
the belief that it was decidedly pro-C. I. O. 

The administration of the Act by the Board is becoming more and more 
important. Whether or not it will recognize the validity of union contracts where 
a question of representation has been raised, whether or not it will continue its 
hands-off policy with respect to intervention during a strike and whether or not 
it can continue to avoid the jurisdictional dispute between the Federation and the 
C. I. O. in the determination of units appropriate for collective bargaining remains 
to be seen. It is of the utmost importance to organized labor that the administra- 
tion of the Act be in competent and conscientious and impartial hands. 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, 
OCTOBER, 1935, 'TO AUGUST 1, 1937 


Number of Number of 
Cases Workers Involved 
os 6 6 GAS OS 6V ws E Pah as 66.0 ba 8 eee 6,479 1,944,088 
po PO ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 8,824 693,731 
Closed by agreement of parties. .......ccvccccsvcccews 2,231 427,731 
RE ON RCE. coc ccc sc brcvecsecaeecenstews 877 147,130 
POUINNOE METOVO TOPMAL METION. 6.6 ccccccscccseveceer 524 73,078 
ee ss oes eee OMe 4 Wh OE SeEO8 192 46,099 
Total strikes averted and handled. ........csccccsscceces 1,154 254,895 
OD METUEOD GVGRCOE 0. nc ccc sccccecrecesece 328 84,379 
igs va Ge bob AS, SIG, FE OO he bE RAD 826 170,516 
i EO EE eres ee ee ee ee ee eee 610 117,542 
Total petitions for certification of representatives received.. 1,875 782,447 
nb 6 6 08 ow D6 60S OR CRRA REO ROW OS 492 201,167 
Total cases of discrimination because of workers’ union affili- 
a Ns it Urabe: Kibed, nike oie 4 widd © 0 oid Rw 9 Baas 2,167 — 
Number of workers reinstated after discriminatory dis- 
DE: dE sees Se eDhei tan does de see eee hae esa ub hes = 4,752 
Total cases of refusal to bargain collectively.............. 1,540 _— 


Source: National Labor Relations Board. 
Compiled by Research Staff, American Federation of Labor. 
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TABLE III 


STRIKES AVERTED AND STRIKE CASES HANDLED UNDER THE NATIONAL 
LABOR RELATIONS ACT, OCTOBER, 1935, TO AUGUST 1, 1937 














(1) ‘ / 
Total Strikes Checteed ” ” 
: Averted and | Strikes Averted Strikes Handled Strikes Settled 
, Strikes Handled 
Year | Month 
eee Workers Cases Workers Chien Workers Cie Workers 
i Involved ep Involved = Involved — Involved 
1935 Oct. 19 3,792 9 2,198 10 , 594 3 390 
Nov. 20 8,898 6 6,508 14 2,390 9 1,734 
Dec. 15 3,590 6 1,784 9 1,806 5 1,119 
1936 Jan. 18 2,728 4 935 14 1,793 9 1,007 
Feb. 13 1,218 8 298 5 920 — _ 
Mar. 21 2,025 3 679 18 1,346 10 569 
Apr. 19 3,204 9 2,361 10 843 7 638 
May 36 5,406 4 519 32 4,887 18 1,307 
June 21 2,443 3 645 18 1,798 11 1,080 
July 32 31,070 8 5,050 24 26 ,020 15 10 ,068 
Aug. 20 1,051 14 256 6 795 2 375 
Sept. 19 3,380 4 300 15 3,080 14 2,986 
Oct. 72 5,719 3 1,550 69 4,169 62 2,472 
Nov. 30 3,637 5 1,460 25 2 18 1,300 
Dec. 47 6,109 3 294 44 5 15 3,478 
1937 Jan. 44 5,701 10 3,562 34 31 1,412 
Feb. 33 8,028 2 1,668 31 16 3,634 
Mar. 107 24,459 61 5,079 46 40 18,792 
Apr. 72 16,780 23 3,847 49 35 9,289 
May 158 23,012 51 4,709 107 103 17 , 869 
June 211 70,714 70 34,331 101 100 
July* 127 21,931 22 6,346 105 87 
WOM hi a 08cckas | 1,154 254,895 328 84,379 826 610 




















TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF ELECTIONS HELD AND NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVED 
IN ELECTIONS CONDUCTED, OCTOBER, 1935, TO AUGUST 1, 1937 











Year Month Cases Workers 
1935 A Oe “eh 2 636 
November........ Pe 2 1,254 
December....... 7 2,319 
1936 January....... pe nkaas 6 1,172 
DOMED. s0:0:0:00s\0 2 101 
March...... stirdte tian oe 3 273 
in oa 5.5-5'n'd op wealed 3 424 
SP nneuts 1 683 
Picts 0--9saltes was ; 6 628 
PES ee 2 376 
FG oS Diss ewe 1 634 
September : ree re 21 727 
ES ee 2 71 
November......... a 16 1,765 
December.......... ots 9 10,479 
1937 January wiiova: eh aheca weiter 3 34 
February...... eae 5 3,645 
6. 65 288 64-05 we4e’ 7 5,816 
Snes dea ou.die ay b XK OR 29 19 447 
Me oe ox aay 74 54.392 
RS Pere ee 108 59,477 
re ere a 183 36,814 
NN cE NS A NRG dSdSUK Ode eRnS 492 201 , 167 
* Preliminary. Source: National Labor Relations Board. 


Compiled by Research Staff, American Federation of Labor. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 
I. Old Age 


Out of a total population of 123,091,000 in 1930, 6,500,000 persons were 65 
years of age or over. The ratio of older persons to total population had been rising 
steadily since 1860, reaching 5.4 per cent in 1930. While the life span was length- 
ening, the birth rate was declining—a sharp decline beginning in 1920, and restric- 
tion of immigration emphasized this tendency. As a result the ratio of those over 
65 years of age to the total population which increased from 2.7 per cent to 4.7 per 
cent between 1860 and 1920 (an increase of 74 per cent) is expected to rise to 11.3 
per cent by 1980 (an increase of 140 per cent). Unless this steadily increasing 
group of persons over 65 is economically independent, Society will be confronted 
with a very serious problem. What are the chances that these 17,000,000 per- 
sons will be able to provide an old age income for themselves? 

In this connection we should note the increasing difficulties older workers 
have in securing employment. Testimony as to the hiring policies unfavorable to 
employing workers over 40 or 45 years of age accumulates and to it have been 
added studies in Massachusetts, Maryland, California, Pennsylvania and New 
York. The evidence points to developing practices which fix the hiring age limits 
within the ages of 20 to 40. With this contraction of the years during which good 
income can be earned, chances for savings decline. Of those who are employed, 
71 per cent, or 19 million families with incomes of $2,500 or less, could not pos- 
sibly save enough to provide for old age. Even with development of collective 
bargaining it is not probable that the time is close at hand when all individuals 
can provide for later non-income earning years. It is obvious Society must make 
provisions. 

Under the Social Security Act there are two kinds of old age provisions: old 
age assistance for the needy and Federal old age benefits. 

Old Age Assistance—The Federal Government is pledged to match up to $15 
state old age pensions if the state law has been approved by the Social Security 
Board. This provision builds upon existing practice to make assistance for the 
aged in need more adequate. Old age pensions are paid out of public funds and 
express a sense of social obligation. At the close of 1934, 25 states and 2 territories 
had old age assistance laws, but in 3 states the law was inoperative due to lack of 
funds. In 10 states only the provisions were state-wide. Forty-one states, Alaska, 
and the District of Columbia now have passed laws which have been approved. 

Federal grants to state pension are made on condition that the plans be 
state-wide, a liberalization of plans to limit required residence in the state to 5 
years, fixing the eligible age requirement at 65, together with administrative 
standards and the right of appeal. Old age pensions build upon old poor-law 
principles and methods of relief. A means test is the first administrative step. 
The means test as applied in most states involves investigation of the person’s 
property and savings to determine whether these exceed prescribed limits, the 
ability of his family and relatives to support him, and legal provisions trans- 
ferring property to the state upon the death of the recipient of assistance. 
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OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE FOR APRIL 1937 IN STATES WITH PLANS APPROVED AND IN 


EFFECT IN APRIL 


Prepared by Bureau of Research Statistics, S.S.B 


State 
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NR i kung <oansa nae ewan isees ean beagie eat 
SG EE Se er eee Pre ee aa ee eee er 
Rais Cini aun boo ar EM SA UENO CR ae ee eG 
SID. s o's.0-o.6.0.08 0:0 SAhesassae enone Sav asa-eh gl Woda a Bn 
RIES oo 53.5 Sula Aap wad ow Downe eda edie LOK Es techs 
SOIR ECE CPOE SET TET Ee ee 
SEE St MONI, 5 nick is ccs tea dasn ret evess erry e kr 
FIOTIAG. 0.0... eee eee eee eee e eet e nee e nets ener enees 
ECG. SNRs OSA ei Sas oa ee OSs ae eee RTA SaaS 
| SS renee eA eS aer baatd a wee bee ea Sears ee 
Pre bes co ieaibe Ss Gime Mee dea Sind oo yiekens 
SN ga wa his 6s hae ge eR Reet e bees Ke Ce sei eebaye 
Ns Se a oe ates ee PES See ARS OOD 
EE Cc CNC SUR CER SE ERE SEE RR DEES CASE KES DATES SORSES 
NE oT, AS. sw als aaahe are athe ae eo Saw o1be> Sabine om 
RE be Sales Saha oe ace hs A Lid ha OAS Md CRA EO 
EE also h-6o6 TEN 6h uae ED PETER UN ARON DS PRESS OM 
50 os Wie Stee ee hee ha PERE DS ORDER An ERE 
SE oe oc 65h Wd ORNS SEROUS EERELSE ENN ORSER ED ERE EURSE 
SEE TOC TT PREC T COE CLOT COCO CETTE 
PD La bo bhC Abate soe Ahad Eh SENS DAES abba eds hack 
ear hie SE SP RRC EAR COVERS OV RRK CODER AN ORES 
FEE I OO TT CERT OT OCTET TOC ET 
eo 6tGs SLE SSCS RSAS OSS SORSKONEEOSEEER OSD ORCS 
New Hampshire.................+ ed ae hee ee ence Teen 
PE 6 ocr inet nesstemeses eer eens Pebewnes Oeevey 
New Mexico...... Grane retlaws Zech eR eae ceteandsn Pe 
icp 606-ckeneee eae ere anes kb Ceues eae aeee 
20 fun cea shy Chak ebaeed se tee ea CR Sw ee 
SN, Ga ais. 0.bae ce 54450 basa h cece iia e RAR eRReaN wea 
IN 5 eee dies euaw ects ea4 cara Foun s Sak haves ; 
CD 5.5660 vo se 0 0 ae'P Scenes Pease $6 pteee eet Seer 
NS oe ce SERS KT KEO EES SEW ORRE OT EE NER GOR CUSORE 
Eo Gg tie Sako Gade SOMES RE BOR Kb tep RNa had 
South Dakota..... eeesiewen en ORS VEE MERE O EIT iene 
RS oO Ch pase ob ke ene bets Dede PLeae Chee SR pees Se Meee 
eae Kip heR SER MS saad sek Ra ea ks She aimee s 
DINE. cin so.e5.0 e970 08 inet ee EWE TENE eT 
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Number Obligations Average 
of incurred for per 
recipients ! payments 2 recipient 
a. 297, 321 $24, 272,824 $18. 71 
310, 3120, 103 ll. 38 
14,808 133 ,930 9.04 
73.691 2,311,704 31.37 
28.614 791,166 27.65 
13,101 332 , 860 25.41 
3,000 32,099 10.7 
2,160 54,454 25.21 
49,949 4112,544 11.31 
596 8,488 14.24 
8,302 192,707 23.21 
120,317 1,982 ,754 16.48 
37 ,855 578,725 15.29 
433,175 4492 ,072 14.83 
‘ 248 ,465 9.98 
210,699 11.54 
74,720 20.02 
9 223,008 17.17 
56,705 1,520 ,037 26.81 
34 463 577 ,467 16.76 
60 , 568 1,164,557 19.23 
17,780 72,598 4.08 
53,582 611,866 11.42 
9,575 198 , 566 20.74 
26 465 483,771 18.28 
3,348 72,922 21.78 
23,507 391 ,930 16.67 
3,268 31,987 9.79 
491,662 42,016,629 22.17 
6,845 110,995 16.22 
103 ,969 2,361,829 22.72 
59,619 881.658 14.79 
12,493 266 , 359 21.32 
81,097 1,768,491 21.81 
4,093 72 ,052 17.60 
9,400 176,581 18.78 
127 ,772 1,784 ,005 13.96 
6,283 142,230 22.64 
3,900 46 492 11.92 
30,694 631 ,086 20.56 
15,718 240 ,909 15.33 
35,815 690 ,477 19.28 
2,716 56 , 832 20.92 


1The number reported in this column is the number of individuals whose applications for old-age 
assistance have been approved formally. This number is less than the total number of persons eligible for 
and receiving old-age assistance since in certain States one grant may be made to cover the needs of two 
or more aged persons. The number is also less than the total number of persons in households receiving 
old-age assistance since only the person formally granted and receiving old-age assistance for the month 


is counted. 


2 Amount of payments to recipients from Federal, State and local funds, administrative expenses 


excluded. 


3 Of this number there were 1,947 Confederate pensioners receiving $53,710, an average payment of 
$27.59. The average payment for the remainder of the case load was $7.71. 


4 Preliminary figures subject to revision. 


Source: Division of Public Assistance Statistics, Social Security Board. 


This table shows surprising relationships and startling variations in amounts 
paid: that Texas should have the largest number of recipients; New York fewer 
than Ohio; Illinois is fourth on the list; California is leading in amount of 
benefit, followed by Colorado, Massachusetts, Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
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Idaho, Ohio, New York, down to Mississippi at the end. The average amount 
exceeded $20 in 16 states and $15 in 28 states. 

There is definite progress in that there are channels through which assistance 
is available to the needy aged in so many states. The amounts payable are most 
inadequate in 13 states and lacking altogether in 7. Serious problems are devel- 
oping in this field of which the need to keep out of politics probably comes first. 
There must be Federal leadership and planning if progress is not dependent on 
pressure groups. There should be minimum standards necessary for approval 
for Federal benefits. Some of the issues upon which Federal leadership will be 
useful in policy making are: (1) Definition of need. What shall be the limits 
of incomes and property of recipients of assistance; must this property be trans- 
ferred to the State; shall relatives be held responsible for providing for aged 
dependents; is it just or expedient to disfranchise recipients of old age assistance 
and how can such proposals be forestalled; reduction in the years of state resi- 
dence required, on a basis of Federal subsidy; age at which person becomes 
eligible now ranges from 65 to 70; should this be lowered in view of industry’s 
unwillingness to hire older workers. 


Old-Age Benefits—A nation-wide plan to provide old age income for employed 
persons went into effect January 1, 1937. All employers in industries not specially 
excluded pay into the Federal Treasury 1 per cent on all wages and salaries up to 
$3,000 in each year, and deduct from compensation to employees an equal amount 
which they are also responsible for paying into the Federal Treasury. Beginning 
with 1940, the rate of payment will be increased to 1% per cent; with 1943, to 2 
per cent; with 1946 to 2% per cent; with 1949, to 3 per cent, the maximum, which 
continues thereafter. 

Prior to 1942, only lump sum payments will be paid to contributors becom- 
ing 65 years of age, or upon their death. After 1942 monthly benefits in proportion 
to contributions will be paid. Until the contributors can accumulate savings over 
the full income earning periods. old age benefits will be inadequate and in many 
cases less than old age pensions paid as direct assistance. 

As these funds are contributions, there can be no question of a means test. 
Old age benefits are paid and used in addition to whatever else in the way of 
savings and income the person may have accumulated. 

There are now registered for old age benefits under the Social Security Act 
approximately 29,000,000 persons. There are in the United States (June, 1937) 
129,330,000 persons of whom 44,466,000 are employed in gainful pursuits. While 
not all of the 44 millions are employees—no one of them is absolutely secure 
against the danger of dependency in old age. The Social Security Act specifically 
excludes wage earners in the following industries: agriculture, domestic service, 
casual labor, all service performed by persons over 65 years of age; government 
service; service performed by officers or members of a crew of a documented 
vessel; service for a community chest or organization operated exclusively for 
religious, charitable, scientific, literary or educational purpose. 

The Federal basis of this plan avoids problems arising through change of resi- 
dence and migratory employment and regional differences in laws. 
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A study made by the Twentieth Century Fund estimates that old-age assis- 
tance payments will increase from $300,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938, to about $1,000,000,000 annually about 1942, remaining constant thereafter. 

Federal old age benefits will in 1942 amount to one-tenth of the amount paid 
in assistance. Not until 1955 will these benefits reach $1,000,000,000. After that 
date the sum will incr ase. 

Anticipating these obligations, contributions will accumulate in the reserve 
fund, which will reach $47,000,000,000 in 1980. After 1980 it is expected that con- 
tributions plus interest will pay benefits and no contribution will go into the 
reserve fund. This fund will be depleted by 2050. Under this plan, the present 
generation and those immediately succeeding will have most inadequate provisions 
in order to build up the huge reserves contemplated. Labor believes this is follow- 
ing commercial principles of insurance too closely and that larger benefits now are 
socially desirable and practical under a government plan. In addition, such a 
large fund could easily give rise to undesirable political practices. 

There are many in the lower income classes whose incomes are so small 
that contributions to old age benefits can ill be spared from the necessaries of life. 

Federal contributions with graduated payments, decreased for the small 
income workers might be one method of providing adequate incomes for the aged. 
The universal pension paid out of Federal funds is another suggestion. Both of 
these suggestions would avoid the means test. Another suggestion is a univer- 
sal contributory system based on income taxes. Uniformity in administration and 
responsibility for planning a program that considers all those over 65 years would 
be advanced by both plans. The expense of adequate old age provisions is a 
practical problem to be met under all plans. The majority of foreign govern- 
ments contribute funds for this purpose. 

We need to study the possibilities of shifting to a single system, federally 
administered based on either a contributing or a non-contributory basis so that 
every citizen could look forward to a basic income for old age. 

Steps to this end that can be made with the least readjustment are: 


(1) Extension of coverage of old age benefits. Continuance of pension to 
widow or surviving husband. 

(2) Additional allowance for wife or close dependents of beneficiary. 

(3) Provisions by Federal Government for those aged who cannot qualify 
under their state laws, conditioned on acceptance of Federal definition of need 
for approval of state laws. 

(4) Some modifications in applying the means test. The clearest thinking 
on this problem would limit the investigation of property and income to the 
claimant. His family and relatives could probably contribute to his support 
only at the expense of their own dependents. 


Certainly with so many standards governing relief payment—there should be 
provisions for graduated Federal contributions to take care of need beyond state 
ability to meet. 


Problems—Obvious problems immediately develop from the operation of two 
different systems for old-age income. The plan of supplementing state pro- 
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visions for old age assistance is financed from public funds and relies upon taxation. 
It is non-contributory. There are very wide differences between state plans and 
the Social Security Board has little authority to promote uniformity in standards. 
The Board may not even require as a condition of approval for Federal grants 
that pensions granted must be adequate to provide a reasonable subsistence com- 
patible with health and decency. There is no provision for additional allowance 
for dependent spouse. The means test is applied differently in the various states 
and begins with an investigation of the property and income of the applicant, 
and of those relatives under legal obligation to contribute to the support of the 
claimant. It is hard to escape the spirit of poor law practices if old age pensions 
are regarded as relief—and not a right. 

Old age assistance is on a state basis. Persons lose claims to assistance by 
necessity of moving from state to state, when they must contend with rigid re- 
quirements for state residence which are a protection against state’s responsibility 
for a floating population. For the immediate future relief provisions for the 
aged needy will be larger than the benefits accruing from contributors under old 
age benefits. While time may reduce the discrepancy, this situation is calculated 
to cause discontent with benefit provisions. 


II. Unemployment Compensation 


Coverage—All employers of 8 or more persons must pay the Federal tax on 
all persons covered by the Act who were employed by him on 20 different days in 
20 different weeks of the year. A growing number of states have broadened their 
laws to include employers of smaller numbers of employees—for example: the 
District of Columbia law was the first to cover all employers of 1 or more and was 
followed by Wyoming, Idaho, Delaware, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, Pennsyl- 
vania, Arkansas, and Hawaii: in Kentucky, New Hampshire, Utah, New York, 
New Mexico, Rhode Island, Oregon, employers of 4 or more employed for varying 
numbers of weeks of the year are covered: in Arizona and Ohio, employers of three 
or more and in Connecticut of 5 or more. 


Disqualifications—Voluntary unemployment, such as giving up a job for any 
reason whatsoever, strikes, refusal to accept suitable employment, disqualify the 
employee for unemployment benefits. 

Some state laws limit the period of disqualification but in many the rule is 
arbitrary and made a condition of appeal to that Board. However, a definition of 
suitable employment included in the Social Security Act provides some protection 
to the wage earner: Benefits shall not be denied to any otherwise eligible employee 
for refusing to accept employment for the following reasons: 

(1) If the position offered is vacant due directly to a strike, lockout, or other 
labor dispute ; 

(2) If the wages, hours, or other conditions of the work offered are sub- 
stantially less favorable to the individual than those prevailing for similar work 
in the locality ; 

(3) If as a condition of being employed the individual would be required to 
join a company union or to resign from or refrain from joining any bona fide labor 
organization. 
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Most of the states with the exception of New York and Pennsylvania deny 
compensation to those whose unemployment is directly due to participation in 
strikes. Some laws try to discriminate between unemployment due to direct 
participation and unemployment indirectly caused by a strike through which the 
applicant cannot profit. 


Eligibility—Workers, otherwise eligible, who have been totally unemployed 
for specified length of time (referred to as the waiting period) are entitled to pay- 
ment of unemployment compensation benefits. Those who have been par- 
tially unemployed—or employed only part time—are entitled to a proportionate 
part of unemployment compensation benefits. Time when employee is not work- 
ing accumulates and counts as waiting period. 

Some states have wage exclusions and workers who receive above a stipulated 
amount when working are not entitled to unemployment compensation. Federal 
tax, however, must be paid on all salaries, wages, bonuses, etc., regardless of the 
amount of earnings! In the states which have wage exclusions persons whose 
basie salary or wage is above the figure set are ineligible to unemployment com- 
pensation even though their income is taxed along with that of those in the lower 
brackets who are entitled to benefits. 

The applicant for benefits should register at once after separation from job. 
Waiting begins with registration—not necessarily with unemployment unless the 
individual is alert to his own interests. He must also conform to state law require- 
ments as to residence and have been employed the required work time. Unem- 
ployment to be compensable must be of an involuntary nature—except discharge 
for misconduct or refusal to accept suitable employment. 


Federal Participation—There is no Federal unemployment compensation 
scheme as such. The Federal government participates, however, through a Fed- 
eral-state cooperative arrangement whereby the Federal government bears the 
cost of administering state unemployment compensation schemes. To be eligible 
for this Federal cooperation, the respective unemployment laws of the several 
states must have the approval of the Social Security Board and these laws must 
meet the standards fixed by the Social Security Board. 

There is a Federal tax on payrolls from the payment of which those employers 
paying into a state unemployment fund are exempt. State laws must meet the 
standards fixed in the Social Security Act. The scope of the Federal taxing pro- 
vision has had a definite influence on the coverage of state unemployment compen- 
sation laws. 


Industries Exempt—Certain groups are excluded in the Federal requirement 
as follows: agricultural labor, domestic servants in private homes; service on 
vessels in navigable waters of the United States; service performed in the em- 
ploy of son, daughter, or spouse, and service performed by a child under the age 
of 21 in the employ of father or mother; service performed in the employ of the 
U. S. government or an instrumentality of the United States; service performed 
for state, or political subdivision thereof; of an instrumentality of one or more 
political subdivisions thereof; service in the employ of a corporation, community 
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chest, fund or foundation, organized and operated exclusively for religious, char- 
itable, scientific, literary or educational purposes, or for the prevention of cruelty to 
children or animals, any part of the net earnings of which enures to the benefit of 
any private shareholder or individual. 

State laws have generally followed the exemptions of the Federal Act which, 
however, are not obligatory on the part of the states. The state law may be as 
broad in coverage as is the wish of the people of that state but to be entitled to 
participate in the Federal unemployment scheme states must not narrow their 
plans except as above indicated. 

There are a few variations from these industrial limits such as the inclusion 
of local government employees and exclusion of workers in the logging industry in 
Wisconsin. Also excluded are: railroads in interstate commerce, state fairs, 
newsboys selling on street or house to house, caddies on golf courses, emergency 
fire fighters. In New York if more than four persons are employed in domestic 
service in a household these employees are covered by the law. The District of 
Columbia does not exclude agricultural labor. However, there is practically no 
room for real agriculture in the District. 


State Laws—Under the offer of exemption from paying nine-tenths of the 
Federal excise tax for unemployment compensation when payments are made to 
a state plan, 48 states, two territories and the District of Columbia have unem- 
ployment compensation laws, covering 21,000,000 workers. As the Social Security 
Board has practically no authority to require that state laws conform to prescribed 
standards, there are wide differences between the laws in the various states. The 
Board prepared two model bills, one based on the reserves fund principle, and 
the other on the state pooled fund principle which have served as guides in draft- 
ing state laws. 

Under the pooled fund principle, all contributions go into a common fund 
which is available for benefits to all eligible applicants. By pooling the risks, all 
employees have a better chance to get compensation. Under the separate em- 
ployers reserves principle, each firm’s reserve is available for its employees only. 
The solvency of each account becomes more questionable and the security for 
employees more uncertain. 

Before there was an effective public opinion favorable to unemployment in- 
surance the reserve principle was proposed and designated as an American 
formula. It was intended to meet current trend in thought and constitutional 
difficulties. The first unemployment compensation law in the United States, 
adopted by Wisconsin, was based on this formula. The theory was that the costs 
of unemployment compensation would stimulate industries to avoid irregular em- 
ployment. Actually however the saving from stabilization is not enough to act 
as an inducement to management and in addition prevention of unemployment is 
beyond the control of a single employer or industry. The experiences of the de- 
pression have demonstrated the interrelation of economic forces and causes. 
However, the ideas of merit rating and guaranteed employment were carried over 
into unemployment compensation with the result that the majority of state laws 
contain a provision looking toward merit rating such as separate accounting for 
that purpose and some special guaranteed employment accounting. 
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The principle of unemployment insurance seeks to provide the greatest pos- 
sible protection against a common danger by pooling the funds while separate 
reserves make each employer’s fund responsible for employees separated from 
his payroll. 

Unemployment insurance is a matter of social concern, while individual em- 
ployers reserves are the responsibility of the individual employer and the admin- 
istration of such reserves is developed on this understanding. The objective of 
reserves is to eliminate the costs of irregular employment while unemployment 
compensation is to provide the unemployed against loss of income. These different 
objectives do not permit of parallel methods or principles. It is, Labor holds, a 
mistake to attempt to graft a merit rating system or guaranteed employment on 
our unemployment compensation system. 

Until an unemployment fund has successfully coped with a period of serious 
unemployment, we are not in a position to consider merit rating or any other 
system that would decrease resources available to meet the objective of the legis- 
lation. Despite this fact, only four laws provide for a straight pooled fund without 
any modification: Georgia, New York, Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

Wisconsin has separate employers reserves with an alternative for guaran- 
teed employment plans: Vermont provides a choice between pooled fund and 
separate reserve; Indiana provided for separate employers reserves within the 
fund, and for pooling one-sixth of all contributions with guaranteed employment 
provisions in addition. Kentucky has similar provisions; Nebraska has employers 
reserve accounts with a pooled fund accumulated from interest and gains in invest- 
ments, ete. Oregon has employers reserves and a pooled fund (one-half of one per 
cent) ; South Dakota has reserves except one-sixth of employers contributions go 
into pooled fund. All the rest have pooled funds with varying provisions for sep- 
arate accounting preliminary to merit rating. 

Decision between pooled fund and individual employer reserves is of vital 
importance to wage earners who are concerned that funds should be ready to 
pay for unemployment in compliance with the provisions of the law. More liberal 
provisions are possible under a pooled fund than under separate employer re- 
serves, for pooling the risks makes the money go further. Labor may plan to do 
two things to provide greater security for payment of unemployment compensa- 
tion: (1) Delay the setting up of merit systems under permission terms of state 
laws, and (2) amend laws to provide for an exclusive pooled fund. 

The contributions to the fund determine the amount that can be paid out in 
benefits. Some states provide a long waiting period on the theory that benefits 
can be paid to those with long periods of unemployment over a longer period of 
time. When the waiting period is three or four weeks, there will be money for 
those when unemployment compensation will provide no relief. 

It seems to wage earners better to require only a short waiting period so that 
the wage earners resources shall not be completely exhausted before relief comes. 
For those with longer terms of unemployment, extended benefit provision should 
be provided from government funds. If we really wish to have economic security 
we must plan to extend the basic provisions of the Social Security Act into a fully 
rounded and coordinated plan. 
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Of fundamental importance for the solvency of the unemployment compen- 
sation funds is adequate and regular reporting by employers on their employees 
to the state administrative agency. These reports should contain the data neces- 
sary to enable administrators to watch carefully solvency of funds, to detect and 
check upon part-time employment and to estimate in advance benefit rates of 
workers. Some states are following the practice of separation reports only—that 
is, the state administrator knows nothing of the status or rights of individual 
workers, before they lose their jobs and the employer makes a report on wages, 
full-time earnings, hours, etc. Only when the job is lost does the state agency 
have data by which to check up on part-time unemployment which is compensable. 
The employer whose reserves are concerned, keeps the records, estimates benefit 
rates and reports only upon separation. Clearly this is no basis upon which 
society can assume economic security. It is obvious also that separate employers 
reserves accounts creates a situation in which employers rights and interests 
dominate, while social and economic security diminish. 

Another reason why complete and periodic reporting are desirable is that 
the data accumulated through these reports could be used by other government 
agencies so that only one regular request for information would be made of 
employers for all statistical purposes. 
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SIGNIFICANT PROVISIONS OF STATE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION LAWS—JULY 15, 1937 * 



































Contributions 
(percentage of wages) Benefits 
State and type 
of fund Size of firm Employer Month Per- Min- 
alae first centage imum 
Employee| pay- of per 
1937 1938 able wages week 
ALABAMA 
Pooled, merit rating | Employer of 8 or more | 1.8% | 2.7% | 1%, 1937 Jan. 50% None 
in 20 weeks and after 1938 
ALASKA 
Pooled, merit rating | Employer of 8 or more | 1.8% | 2.7° None Jan. 50% $5 or 34 
in 20 weeks 1939 ot wages 
ARIZONA 
Pooled, merit rating | Employer of 3 or more | 1.8% | 2.7' None Jan. 50% $5 or 34 
in 20 weeks 1938 of wages 
ARKANSAS 
Pooled, merit rating | Employer of 1 or more 3% | 2.75 None Jan. 50% $5 or 34 
in 20 weeks 1939 of wages 
CALIFORNIA 
Pooled, merit rating. | Employer of 8 or more | 1.8% | 2.7° 0.9%, Jan. 50% $7 
Exempted guaran- | in 20 weeks; 1938 and 1937; 1% 1938 
teed employment | after, employer of 4 or thereafter 
and unemployment | more in 20 weeks; also not to ex- 
benefit plans all employers liable to ceed 50% 
Federal tax of general 
employer 
rate 
COLORADO 
Pooled, merit rating | Employer of 8 or more | 1.8% | 2.7 None Jan. 50% $15 | $5 or 70% 
in 20 weeks 1939 of wages 
CONNECTICUT 
Pooled, merit rating | Employer of 5 or more | 1.8% | 2.7¢ None Jan. 4°% of $15 | $7.50 or 
in 20 weeks 1938 wages in 6% of 
a previous wages ina 
quarter previous 
quarter 
DELAWARE 
Pooled, merit rating | Employer of 1 or more | 1.8% | 2.7 None Jan. 50% $5 
in 20 weeks 1939 
District oF CoLuMBL 
Pooled, merit rating | Employer of 1 or more 2%| 3% None Jan. 40%, plus None 
1938 allowance 
for de- 
pendents 
to maxi- 
mum ot 
65% 
FLoripa 
Pooled, merit rating | Employer of 8 or more | 1.8% | 2 None Jan. 50% $5 or 34 
in 20 weeks 1939 of wages 
GeorGia 
Pooled Employer of 8 or more To 2 None July 50% $5 or 34 
in 20 weeks equal 1939 of wages 
1.8% 
Hawa 
Pooled, merit rating | Employer of 1 or more | 1.8% | 2 None Jan. 50% $15 $5 
in 20 weeks 1939 


* Prepared by the Information Service, Social Security Board. 
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SIGNIFICANT PROVISIONS OF STATE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION LAWS—JULY 15, 1937—(Cont.) 



























































Contributions 
(percentage of wages) Benefits 
State and type 
of fund Size of firm Employer Month Per- Max- Min- 
first centage | imum imum 
Employee} pay- of per per 
1937 1938 able wages week week 
IpaHo , i 
Pooled, merit rating | Employer of 1 or more | 1.8% | 2.7% | None Sept. 50% $15 | $5 or 34 
in 20 weeks 1938 of wages 
ILLINOIS i. 7 ss 
Pooled, merit rating | Employer of 8 or more To 2.7% | None July 50% $15 $5 or 34 
in 20 weeks —_ 1939 of wages 
8% 
INDIANA 
5/6 employer re- | Employer of 8 or more | 1.8% | 2.7% | 0.9%, but| Apr. | 4% of. $15 | $5 
serve, 1/6 pooled. | in 20 weeks none after} 1938 | wages in 
Guaranteed employ- Mar. 31, @ previous 
ment accounts 1937 quarter 
Iowa 
Pooled, merit rating | Employer of 8 or more | 1.8% | 2.7% | None July 50% $15 | $5 or 
in 15 weeks 1938 weekly 
wage 
Kansas Y 
Pooled, merit rating | Employer of 8 or more | 1.8% | 2.7% | None Jan. 4% of $15 $5 or 6% 
in 20 weeks 1939 wages in a of wages 
previous ina 
quarter previous 
quarter 
KENTUCKY 
5/6 employer re- | Employer of 4 or more | 1.8% | 2.7% | 1%, not Jan. 50% $15 $5 or 34 
serve, 1/6 pooled in 20 weeks to exceed 1939 of wages 
50% of 
employ- 
er’s con- 
tribution 
LouISIANA 
Pooled, merit rating | Employer of 8 or more | 1.8% | 2.7% | 0.5%. Jan. 50% $15 $5 or 34 
in 20 weeks 1937 and 1938 of wages 
after 
MAINE P 7 7 
Pooled Employer of 8 or more | 1.8% | 2.7% | None Jan. 50% $15 | $5 or 34 
in 20 weeks 1938 of wages 
MarRYLAND 
Pooled Employer of 8 or more | 1.8% | 2.7% | None Jan. 50% $15 | $5 or % 
in 20 weeks; 1938 and 1938 of wages 
fter, loyer of 4 or 
jan in 20 oie 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Pooled, merit rating | Employer of 8 or more | 1.8% | 2.7% | 1% after Jan. 1/26 of $15 | $5 
in 20 weeks; 1939 and July 1, 1938 | highest 
after, employer of 4 or 1937 quarterly 
more in 20 weeks wage in 
first 8 of 
last 9 
calendar 
quarter 
MICHIGAN v 
Pooled, merit rating | Employer of 1 or more | 2% 3% None Jan. 4% of $16 | $7 or 6% 
in 3 months, with addi- 1939 wages in a of wages 
tional pay-roll qualifica- previous ina 
tions quarter previous 
quarter 
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SIGNIFICANT PROVISIONS OF STATE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION LAWS 


State and type 
of fund 


MINNESOTA 
Pooled, merit rating. 
Guaranteed employ- 
ment accounts 
MISSISSIPPI 
Pooled 


MIssourRL 
Pooled, merit rating 


MONTANA 7 ; 
Pooled, merit rating 


NEBRASKA 
Employer reserve, 
earnings from invest- 
ment pooled 


NEVADA : 
Pooled, merit rating 


New HaAmMPsHIRE 
Pooled, merit rating 


New JERSEY ; 
Pooled, merit rating 


New Mexico F 
Pooled, merit rating 


New York 
Pooled 


NortH CAROLINA 
Pooled 


NortH Dakota 
Pooled, merit rating 


OxI0 
Pooled, merit rating 


OKLAHOMA . 
Pooled, merit rating 





Size of firm 


Employer of 1 or more 
in 20 weeks 


Employer of 8 or more 
in 20 weeks 


Employer of 8 or more 
in 20 weeks 


Employer of 1 or more 
in 20 weeks 


Employer of 8 or more 
in 20 weeks 


Employer of 1 or more 
in 20 weeks 


Employer of 4 or more 
in 13 weeks; also all em- 
ployers liable to Fed- 
eral tax 


Employer of 8 or more 


in 20 weeks 


Employer of 4 or 
in 20 weeks 


more 


Employer of 4 or 
for 15 days 


more 


Employer of 8 or 
in 20 weeks 


more 


Employer of 8 or 
in 20 weeks 


more 


Employer of 3 or 
at any one time 


more 


Employer of 8 or 
in 20 weeks 


more 





Contributions 
(percentage of wages) 


Employer 


1937 1938 
1.8% | 2.7% | None 
1.8% | 2.7% None 
1.8% | 2.7% | None 
1.8% | 2.7% None 
1.8% | 2.7% | None 
1.8% | 2.7% | None 
2% 3% 1°%, not 
to exceed 
50°% of 
employ- 
| er’s con- 


1.8% | 2.7% None, 


1937. 
| | After, 1% 
| | 
1.8% | 2.7% | None 
2% 3% None 


1.8% | 2.7% | None 


1.8% | 2.7% | None 


None 


7% | None 








| Employee 


tribution 





| Month 


first 
pay- 
able 


Jan. 
1938 


Apr. 
1938 


Jan. 
1939 


July 
1939 


Jan. 
1939 


Jan. 
1939 


Jan. 
1938 


Jan. 
1939 


Dec. 
1938 


Jan. 
1938 


Jan. 
1938 


Jan. 
1939 


Jan. 
1939 


Dec. 
1938 





JULY 15, 1937 


Benefits 


Per- 


centage 


of 


wages 


50% 


50% 


4% of 


wages in a 
previous 
quarter 


50% 


50° 


50° 


50° 


50° 


50° 


50° 


50° 


50° 


50° 





Max- 
imum 
per 
week 


$15 


Lk 
on 


yr 
o 


$15 


$15 


$15 


$15 


$15 


~n” 
o 











(Cont.) 


Min- 
imum 
per 
week 


$6 or 34 
of wages 


None 


$5 or 6% 

of wages 

ina | 
previous | 
quarter 


$7 or 34 
of wages 


$5 or 34 
of wages 


$7 or 34 
of wages 


$5 or 70°; 
of wages 


$5 or 34 
of wages 


$5 or 34 
of wages 


$7 


$5 or 34 
of wages 


$5 or 34 
of wages 


None 


$8 or 34 
of wages 
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State and type 


OREGON 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pooled 


Ruopve [stand 
Pooled 


SoutH CAROLINA 


Sourn Daxkota 


1/6 pooled 


TENNESSEE 


Texas ; : 
Pooled, merit rating 
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Contributions 
(percentage of wages) 








Uta J E 
Pooled, merit rating 


VERMONT 
employer reserve as 


employer elects 








VIRGINIA 
Pooled 





WASHINGTON 


West VIRGINIA 


WIscONSIN 
Employer 


ment pooled. Guar- 
anteed employment 


plans 


WYomIne 


of fund Size of firm Employer Month Per- Max- 
. first centage | imum 
| Employee} pay- of per 
1937 1938 able wages week 
0.5% pooled, remain-| Employer of 4 or more | 1.8% | 2.7% | None Jan. 50% $15 
der employer reserve | in any one day with pay 1938 
roll of $500 in any cal- 
endar quarter | 
Employer of 1 or more | 1.8% | 2.79% | None Jan. 50% $15 
in 20 weeks 1938 
Employer of 4 or more | 1.8% | 2.7% | 1%, 1937;| Jan. 50% $15 
in 20 weeks; also all em- 1.5%, 1938 | 
ployers liable to Fed- 1938 and | 
eral tax after 
Pooled, merit rating | Employer of 8 or more | 1.8% | 2.7% | None July 50% $15 
in 20 weeks 1938 
5/6 employer reserve,| Employer of 8 or more | 1.8% | 2.7% | None Jan. 50% $15 
in 20 weeks 1939 
ssaih ncestncnalaet - ae ool ——~| | — 
Pooled, merit rating | Employer of 8 or more | 1.8% | 2.7% | None 50% $15 
in 20 weeks 
Employer of 8 or more | 1.8% | 2.7% | None Jan. 50% $15 
in 20 weeks 1938 
Employer of 4 or more | 1.8% | 2.7% | None Jan. 50°% $15 
in 20 weeks 1938 
cnteeapioeenetiicentinaiantsoittl inate stall adianiteesingtial iaaia mine i 
Pooled, merit rating, | Employer of 8 or more | 1.8% | 2.7% | None Jan. 50% $15 
in 20 weeks 1938 
Employer of 8 or more | 1.8% | 2.7% | None Jan. 50% $15 
in 20 weeks 1938 
Pooled, merit rating | Employer of 8 or more | 1.8% | 2.7% | None Jan. 50% $15 
in 20 weeks 1939 
Pooled, merit rating | Employer of 8 or more | 1.8% 2.7% | None Jan. 50% $15 
in 20 weeks 1938 
reserve, | Employer of 8 or more 2% 2.7% | None July 50% $15 
earnings from invest-| in 18 weeks; 1938, em- 1936 
ployer of 7 or more in 
18 weeks; 1939, employ- 
accounts and exempt | er of 6 or more in 18 
weeks 
Pooled, merit rating | Employer of 1 or more | 1.8% | 2.7% | None Jan. 60°; $18 
in 20 weeks 1939 








Benefits 
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Min- 
imum 
per 
week 


$7 or 34 
of wages 


$5 or 34 
of wages 


$5 or 34 
of wages 


$5 or 34 
of wages 


$5 or 34 
of wages 


$7 or 34 
of wages 


$5 or 34 
of wages 


$5 or 34 
of wages 


$7 or 34 
of wages 


$5 or 34 
of wages 


$7 or 34 
of wages 
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Wages—Let us next consider what are wages under social security legislation. 

Wages are the base upon which social security revenues are collected and 
benefits are paid. Both employers and employees pay a percentage of wages into 
the old age benefit fund. Employers of 8 or more must pay another percentage of 
wages as Federal taxes if they are not paying the same amount into state unem- 
ployment compensation funds. 

For purposes of unemployment compensation wages means all remuneration 
for employment, whether payable in money or something other than money. 

For the purposes of old age benefit contributions, the Internal Revenue Bureau 
of the Treasury defines wages as “all remuneration for employment including the 
cash value of all remuneration paid in any other medium than cash; except that 
such term shall not include more than $3,000 of the remuneration paid by a single 
employer during a calendar year. This means that if an individual works for 
several employers, each of whom pay him less than $3,000, the tax will be calcu- 
lated upon the full amount paid by each employer even though the total received 
during the year amounts to more than $3,000. 

Tips or gratuities paid directly to an employee by a customer of the employer 
and not in any way accounted for by the employee to the employer are not 
counted as wages under Federal ruling. Reimbursement for travel and other 
expenses which constitute payment for expenses actually incurred and accounted 
for to the employer are not included in wages. 

Other items included as wages are dismissal wage, traveling and other 
expenses in excess of reimbursement for actual expense accounted for to the 
employer. 

Premiums on life insurance paid by employer covering the life of the 
employed constitute wages if the employer is not the beneficiary. However, 
premiums paid by an employer on policies of group life insurance covering the 
lives of his employees are not wages if the employee has no option to take the 
amount of the premiums instead of accepting insurance and has no equity in 
the policy. 

Amounts deducted from the remuneration of an employee by an employer 
constitute wages paid to the employee at the time of such deductions. Payments 
by an employer into stock, bonus, pensions or profit sharing funds constitute 
wages if such payments innure to the exclusive benefit of the employee and may 
be drawn by the employee at any time or upon resignation or dismissal or if the 
contract of employment requires such payments as part of the compensation. 

Bonuses, prizes and commissions constitute wages if paid by an employer to 
his employee as compensation for employment. Board, rent, housing, lodging and 
other remuneration not in cash may also constitute wages. The medium in which 
the remuneration is paid is immaterial. It may be something other than cash, 
such as goods, lodging, food and clothing. Payment of vacation allowance to an 
employee constitutes wages. 

Dismissal Pay—When an employee upon discharge is paid one or more month’s 
salary depending upon his length of service, such payments constitute wages. 


Employees Contributions—Hight states require employees to make contribu- 
tions to the unemployment fund—Alabama, California, Indiana, Kentucky, Mas- 
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sachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Rhode Island. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor believes that the requirement that employees contribute puts an 
undue hardship upon them, virtually making them pay twice for the same bene- 
fit—out of their scanty earnings in addition to the decline in the purchasing power 
of wages due to the fact that employers will pass on all increased costs in higher 
prices. We recommend to state federations concerned that all such provisions be 
eliminated from their laws. 


Food Given to Employees—In computing taxable payroll under Title IX no 
specific value has been placed on meals furnished as part of employee’s compensa- 
tion, but the Bureau will take into consideration the approved evaluation of meals 
by several states. 

These interpretations apply, of course, only to taxes under Federal law. Many 
state unemployment compensation laws contain modifications of the Federal 
provisions. 

Some non-manual workers with salaries at rates more than the following are 
excluded: $2500 in New Hampshire; $2600 in New York; more than $2000 in 
Utah; over $250 per month in Wisconsin. Tips are counted as wages in New York 
and New Hampshire and when paid to women and children in California. 


Sick Pay—Where an employer voluntarily continues to pay all or part of the 
salary of an employee who has been injured during his employment or who has 
become permanently disabled through sickness unrelated to employment, these 
payments constitute wages within the meaning of Title VIII of the Social Security 
Act. The fact that such payments are made pursuant to the employer’s general 
policy which is known to the employee and which are not held out as an induce- 
ment or part of the contract is immaterial. 

3enefits paid under workmen’s compensation laws are not remuneration for 
employment and therefore not wages under the Social Security Act. Payments 
voluntarily made by employers in addition to such workmen’s compensation pay- 
ments are, however, deemed wages. 


III. Next Steps 


The American Federation of Labor believes: First. That the administration 
of social security is primarily a labor problem. Therefore, the Social Security 
Board should be located in the Department of Labor so that there may be that 
coordination of labor principles, labor laws and labor administration that will 
give us a National labor policy. Since the Department of Labor is the one Federal 
agency that is concerned with the promotion of labor progress and welfare, it is 
the only logical agency to be charged with responsibility of administering the 
rights of Labor. It is important that this change should be made now in the 
formative period of administrative policies. 

Second. It is essential that social security administration should be non- 
political. Civil Service should be so developed that experts and technicians have 
service protection as well as the office force. Civil service should be a profession 
for public servants for which special training should be available in our public 
schools and institutions of higher learnings. 
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Third. Our provisions for social security are incomplete and do not constitute 
a coordinated program. In order to attain that real economic security which is 
our social responsibility, there should be a complete and coordinated program to 
take care of major emergencies with an administration that promotes equity be- 
tween benefit provisions. To plan such a program to prevent present inequities 
from becoming greater sources of trouble and to provide the machinery that can 
be expanded to meet any emergency without the wastes and inefficiency neces- 
sarily attendant on emergency relief planning and administration, there should 
be a Presidential Planning Commission to make recommendations for legislative 
action. Such a commission should consist of representatives of both Houses of 
Congress, the Social Security Board, Labor and Employers. It should have au- 
thority to secure the services of experts in addition to the research staff of the 
Social Security Board. Their recommendations should consider the gaps in pres- 
ent programs and a coordination of objectives and the principles of government 
contributions. 

Economie security means provision for income during the periods or emer- 
gencies when it is not possible to earn income in the normal ways. From this 
definition it is obvious that plans for economic security must include the life span. 
The major hazards, experience points out to be dependency through death or 
orphanage, special physical handicaps to children, educational needs, sickness, 
accidents, unemployment, permanent incapacity to work due to chronic illness 
or old age. Children, of course, should be given opportunity for self-development 
for their own advantage and in the interests of Society. They should be kept out 
of the field of employment. Adults, on the other hand, are expected to earn their 
incomes through gainful employment. Economic security must provide income 
during interruption of employment due to loss of job, inability to work because 
of sickness, accident, or failing physical capacities. Our Social Security Act 
provides for all causes of difficulty except accidents and sickness. The first of 
these are dealt with in state workmen’s compensation laws but the second—sick- 
ness, both acute and chronic—although a major cause of economic insecurity, has 
not yet been considered. 

Fourth. Labor has a fundamental responsibility to study carefully all legis- 
lative developments in this field and to follow punctiliously all administrative 
principles and procedures. It is in adminisitration that the spirit and purposes 
of social security will find expression. The Federation has a national respon- 
sibility complementary to that devolving on each state federation of labor. 
Every local union executive will have a responsibility for helping workers present 
claims, where difficulties arise, and pressing them to effective recognition. 

The fundamental issues and principles are very clear and simple. It is of 
the utmost importance that union executives understand in order to present cases 
for union members. There is no need to employ lawyers to handle cases, while 
there is every need to keep this administrative field free from legal procedure 
which is concerned with building up a court record. On the other hand experience 
with labor and union problems is essential to that understanding which must under- 
lie justice. Justice between employers and employees can better be developed and 
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maintained in the plain language of work problems and work relationships than 
in legal technicalities which more often obscure the facts that disclose justice. 

These standards are the test in determining whether workers within covered 
industries are eligible for compensation. 


Benefits—The amount and duration of benefits under unemployment com- 
pensation vary from one state plan to another. As a rule, workers will be theoreti- 
ally entitled to benefits equal to 50 per cent of their previous weekly wages. 
However, in most cases weekly benefits can never exceed a stated maximum re- 
gardless of earnings. The usual upper limit is $15, although Utah provides $18 
as a maximum with a minimum benefit of $5 a week or some portion of weekly 
wages, whichever is the lesser. The length of time for which benefits will be paid 
differs from state to state. Benefits are related to previous employment. For each 
so many days or weeks of previous employment, a worker is entitled to a week’s 
unemployment benefit. The maximum duration of benefits is limited to a fixed 
number of weeks per year or per quarter, or benefits paid are balanced as credits 
accumulated until wiped out. In all unemployment compensation plans there is 
a specified waiting period, usually 3 weeks, before a worker becomes entitled to 
unemployment compensation benefits. There is considerable variation among 
states as to minimum benefits. In Colorado and New Hampshire, when weekly 
wages are below $10, the minimum benefit is 70 per cent of the earnings. The 
District of Columbia provides an initial 40 per cent of earnings with an additional 
10 per cent for a dependent spouse, with 5 per cent for each dependent relative 
with a maximum of 65 per cent of earnings; Oklahoma provides a minimum of 
$8 per week or three-fourths of weekly earnings, whichever is the lesser; Rhode 
Island and Connecticut have a minimum of $7.50. Utah, California, Oregon and 
Michigan have a minimum of $7; Minnesota a minimum of $6. 

No state law may pay benefits until two years after approval by the Social 
Security Board. 


Without Benefit—When unemployment compensation laws become generally 
effective this coming year and the following one, wage earners will be keenly 
conscious of the shortcomings and limitations of the Social Security Act. Of the 
48 millions of gainfully employed workers in the United States about 24 millions 
will not have benefits; agricultural workers, self-employed persons, workers with 
small firms employing less than 8, or less than 4, ete., in some states; those in 
domestic service; government employees; employees of charitable institutions; 
seasonal industries; officers and members of crews of vessels; casual labor. 
Workers in insured industries who have acquired rights in one state but who find 
work in another state and move will have to acquire rights in the new state. If 
unemployment is due to sickness or physical disability, the worker though doubly 
unfortunate has no compensation for his enforced idleness. Also, workers in 
insured industries may be deprived of economic security by a leasing or con- 
tracting by which some companies hope to relieve themselves of financial 
obligations. 
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Recommendations—The adoption of the Social Security Act, with all its 
desirable and practical features, was secured through the influence and support 
of the American Federation of Labor. The constant earnest and sincere appeals 
of the Executive Officers of the American Federation of Labor, State Federations 
of Labor and City Central Bodies, local organizations, and the individual mem- 
bership of organized labor, were centered upon members of Congress. The con- 
centrated and unanimous demand made upon Congress for the enactment of this 
measure by the organized workers of the nation and their friends so influenced 
the members of Congress in favor of the measure as to make its enactment into 
law an assured fact. 

The Social Security Act in its present form is far from perfect and for that 
reason should be amended so as to conform to the needs of the existing social and 
economic situation existing within the United States. For that reason the Execu- 
tive Council makes the following specific recommendations: 


First, that the Social Security Act be amended so as to provide coverage 
for agricultural workers, and that said coverage shall apply to all employees 
in work-shops, mills, mines and factories. 

Second, that exemption of those engaged in legitimate strikes be striken 
from the measure. It is the opinion of the Executive Council that all who 
may be forced to engage in legitimate strikes should be covered by the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act. 

Third, that within five years after taxes to be used in financing the 
Social Security Act are ordered paid, that Old Age Pensions of not less than 
Thirty Dollars per month be paid to those who come within the scope and 
provisions of the Act. 

Fourth, that in the different states where employees are required through 
the imposition of a tax to contribute toward unemployment insurance, said 
tax provisions be repealed. We maintain that the entire cost for unemploy- 
ment insurance should be borne by industry. Workers who are the victims 
of unemployment should not be required to contribute out of their net earnings 
into unemployment insurance funds. 


LABOR STANDARDS UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Walsh-Healey Act, providing for the maintenance of minimum labor 
standards in the performance of federal government contracts for supplies or 
materials, was approved by the President on June 30, 1936. This law went into 
effect, however, only in application to contracts made by the government on 
bids for which invitations were issued on or after September 28, 1936. Only 
contracts made by Federal agencies for manufacture or furnishing of materials 
amounting to more than $10,000 are affected by the provisions of the Act. 

The Act contains the following requirements: (a) the contractor must be 
the manufacturer or regular dealer in the materials, supplies or equipment to 
be manufactured or used in the performance of the contract; (b) all persons 
employed by such contractor must be paid not less than the minimum wages deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor to be the prevailing minimum wages on similar 
work, or in the particular or similar industries currently operating in the locality 
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of the contract; (c) employees of such contractor must not work more than eight 
hours in any one day, or forty hours in any one week; (d) no male employee 
under sixteen, and no female employee under eighteen, nor any convict labor may 
be employed by such contractor; (e) no employment connected with the contract 
is to be under insanitary, hazardous or dangerous working conditions and the 
approval of the State Inspector is prima facie evidence of compliance with this 
requirement. 

The Act provides for penalties in the form of liquidated damages of $10 
per day for the employment of each male under 16, each female under 18, or each 
convict laborer in the performance of the contract. An additional penalty equal 
to the amount of any reduction, rebates and under-payments of wages due to 
any employees engaged in the performance of such contract is also provided. 
Violation of the Act may also bring cancellation of the contract as well as liability 
for any additional costs incurred by the United States. A contractor violating the 
Act may be made ineligible to enter into other Government contracts for a period 
of three years. The Secretary of Labor is authorized to administer the Act with 
the assistance of other Federal officers and employees and, with the consent of the 
state, may enlist the assistance of state and local officers and employees. The 
Secretary of Labor is also given authority to prescribe rules and regulations for 
the administration of the Act. 

Such materials, supplies or equipment as may usually be bought in the open 
market are exempted from the application of the Act. Perishables, including dairy, 
live-stock and nursery products, or agriculture and farm products, processed for 
the first sale by the original producers, are also excluded. In addition, the Act 
exempts from its application, purchases made by the Secretary of Agriculture of 
agricultural commodities or their products, as well as carriage of freight or 
personnel by vessel, airplane, bus, truck, express or railroad. 

Official regulations governing administrative procedure under the Act were 
prescribed by the Secretary of Labor on September 14, 1936, and were amended 
October 17, 1936. Subsequent rulings and interpretations by the Secretary of 
Labor of the terms of the Act and of the original regulations were made public 
on August 23, 1987. The following is a brief summary of the rules which are of 
major interest to organized labor: 

Construction contracts are ruled to be not subject to the Act. Contracts for 
the erection or installation of materials and equipment may be either construc- 
tion contracts or manufacture contracts. If the work is done at the site of the 
erection and installation such work is classified as construction; but if most of 
the work is done in a shop or factory away from the place of use, the contract 
is regarded as a manufacturing one. Shipbuilding construction or repair of 
large vessels is not subject to the Act. 

Also held to be outside the Act are personal services except those which are 
incidental to the manufacture or furnishing of materials or equipment subject to 
the Act. All laundry and dry cleaning contracts are found not to come under the 
terms of the Act. On the other hand, contracts for photographic reproductions of 
patent designs, for the tabulation of Social Security records, and contracts for 
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books, periodicals, magazines, newspapers and the printing of briefs is held to 
be within the Act. Also within the Act are contracts for the rental of personal 
property, such as furniture and calculating machines, but not the rental of real 
property, such as land and office space. 

Manufacturers producing under a contract awarded to a regular dealer sub- 
ject to the Act and delivering directly to the Government are also subject to the 
Act, even though they are supplying goods amounting to less than $10,000. 

Under the terms of the Act every contractor must be “a manufacturer of, or 
a regular dealer in, the materials, supplies, articles, or equipment to be manu- 
factured or used in the performance of the contract.” A contractor who produces 
an article by assembling miscellaneous parts, all or some of which may have been 
purchased from others, is held to be a manufacturer within the contemplation of 
the Act. A broker, who is not a regular dealer owning or operating a store, 
warehouse, or establishment in which the materials are kept in store, is not 
entitled to the award of a Government contract unless he bids in the name of his 
principal. 

If a contract is awarded to a manufacturer subject to the Act and in the 
normal course of business, the manufacturer purchases supplies which are used in 
manufacturing the commodities required by the Government, the work performed 
by the vendor of such supplies and materials and his employees is not subject to 
the Act. Under this rule, however, the manufacturer must agree that any part 
of the work performed under the contract will not be under insanitary or hazard- 
ous conditions. 

When a manufacturer undertakes a contract subject to the Act, he assumes 
an obligation to produce the commodities required under the labor standards which 
the Act prescribes. He may not relieve himself of this obligation by shifting the 
work to another manufacturer. If a regular dealer makes an arrangement with 
a manufacturer to deliver directly to the Government the material under the 
contract, such dealer is held to be the agent of the manufacturer and as the 
principal of such agent is bound to the stipulations of the contract. 

Every contract made by an agency of the Federal government or by the 
District of Columbia is required by the Act to contain a stipulation setting up 
the minimum labor standards of the Act as a part of each contract. Such stipu- 
lations are applicable only to employees engaged in or connected with the manu- 
facture, fabrication, assembling, handling, supervision or shipment of materials, 
supplies or equpiment required under the contract. The employees who are not 
engaged in the performance of the Government contract, those engaged exclusively 
in office work, and those engaged exclusively in custodial work, are not covered 
by the provisions of the Act. The status of each employee is judged separately 
from the particular work performed by him and a final determination of his 
status rests with the Department of Labor. In this connection the following 
employees are held to be engaged in or connected with the Government contract: 
apprentices, learners and such technical workers as laboratory technicians and 
draftsmen, employed on Government work or closely associated with the produc- 
tive process involved in the manufacture of the goods required by the Government. 
If no separate records of employees engaged on this work are maintained, all 
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employees in the plant are presumed, until affirmative proof is presented to the 
contrary, to be engaged on Government work. Among classes of employees con- 
strued to be outside the Act are: employees on commercial work actually segre- 
gated from others; research workers engaged in general experiments not specifi- 
cally connected with the production process; foremen having no direct contact 
with the contract goods; outside crews; service and repair men and instructors 
who do not handle the machines or materials involved in contract production. 
All office employees are excluded when not engaged in contract production. Clas- 
sified as custodial employees and excluded from the Act when they perform no 
work on contract goods are: electricians, engineers, firemen, repair men, shop 
crews, watchmen, maintenance men and shipping crews. 

The minimum wages to be maintained in the manufacture or furnishing of 
contract goods apply only to purchases or contracts relating to industries in which 
a determination has been made by the Secretary of Labor as to what constitutes 
the minimum wage on similar work in the particular or similar industries 
or groups of industries. Where the prevailing minimum wage is not so deter- 
mined the minimum wage provisions of the Act are inoperative. When the 
minimum wage is established no reductions or rebates on any account are per- 
mitted including reductions for community chest contributions, group insurance 
premiums, “kick-backs,” medical expenses, or rent. 

While the Act requires that persons directly connected with the government 
contract work shall not work more than 8 hours in any one day or 40 hours in 
any one week, the regulations issued by the Secretary of Labor permit overtime 
employment, provided time and one-half rate is paid on all overtime work, or 
such overtime rate as may be specifically prescribed by the Secretary of Labor. 
This overtime requirement remains in effect also when part of the work is done 
for the government and part of the work is devoted to commercial employment. 
The fact that certain employees are paid on a weekly or monthly basis does not 
affect their right to overtime payment. In the employment of apprentices, the 
period of instruction must be included in the computation of hours of employment 
and the apprentice is entitled to overtime payment for all government work done 
in excess of daily or weekly limitations set by the Act. 

On October 6, 1936, the Secretary of Labor established a Public Contracts 
Board to hold hearings and to make findings on questions arising under the Walsh- 
Healey Law. In the absence of a special appropriation this Board was appointed 
on a temporary basis, but is to be superseded by a permanent Board. It is the 
duty of the Board to pass on requests for exceptions and exemptions, to establish 
overtime rates, to handle complaints of violations of the Act, to establish mini- 
mum wages, and to handle appeals from the rulings of other agencies. The 
determination of minimum wages is made for individual industries or industry 
groups, and is preceded by hearings at which representatives of labor and man- 
agement are invited to appear. In making recommendations the Board also 
draws upon the panel of employer and labor consultants for technical advice. 

On July 28, 1937, the Secretary of Labor rendered decisions stipulating 
minimum wages found to be the prevailing minimum wages in seven industrial 
groups. These decisions became applicable to contracts awarded after August 2, 
1937. The industries and the minimum wages are as follows: 
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An earlier decision was made on January 30, 1937, determining the prevail- 
ing minimum wage in the men’s work clothing industry and an absolute minimum 
of $15 a week for a week of forty hours or of 3714 cents per hour was prescribed at 
that time. After additional hearings and with unanimous approval of labor and 
management, these standards were extended to all cotton garment and allied 
industries. In order to make possible a blanket application of these minimum 
rates to all divisions of the cotton garment industry the advisory panel recom- 
mended the acceptance of a tolerance. Accordingly, a tolerance, applicable to 
not more than 10 per cent of the workers in any one establishment, was allowed 
for learners whose minimum wage was set at $8 per week for the first four weeks, 
$10 per week for the next four weeks, and $12 for the third four-week period, 
after which the general $15 weekly minimum was made effective. It was also 
recommended that an additional tolerance of 10 per cent be granted for those 
workers who are in fact handicapped or superannuated, provided that they be 
paid not less than the piece rates paid to the workers in the same establishment. 
In the men’s work glove industry and men’s raincoat industry, the tolerance 
applicable to not more than 10 per cent of the workers in one establishment was 
granted for learners, handicapped or superannuated workers, permitting a mini- 
mum wage of not less than 25 cents an hour or $10 a week and not less than the 
existing piece rate. In the seamless hosiery industry a tolerance applying to 
not more than 5 per cent of the workers in one establishment was granted for 
learners, handicapped or superannuated workers, permitting payment of not less 
than 28 cents per hour or $11.20 per week and not less than the piece rate paid to 
other workers. A tolerance applicable to not more than 10 per cent of the 
workers in one establishment was granted in the men’s neckwear industry for 
learners, handicapped and superannuated employees, exclusive of boxers and 
trimmers, permitting a minimum of 37% cents an hour or $15 per week and not less 
than the piece rates paid to other workers. In men’s underwear industry, in 
addition to a tolerance of the same type as that permitted in the men’s work 
gloves and raincoats industries, a differential of 24% cents an hour or $1 per week 
was established between the North and the South. Thus in the men’s underwear 
industry, the hourly rate was set at 35 cents an hour in the North and 32% cents 
in the South, and at $14 a week in the North and $13 in the South. The acceptance 
of this geographic differential in minimum wages in this industry was not found 
justified by labor representatives and was strongly objected to by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Wage studies in the following industries are now being conducted by the 
Department of Labor for the purpose of determining minimum wages in the 
near future: aircraft manufacture, stone quarrying and finishing, cotton tex- 
tiles, men’s clothing, woolen pants, leather jackets, and boots and shoes industries. 
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Between September 28, 1936, and August 19, 1937, 4,108 contracts valued 
at $220,479,591 have been awarded to firms which have agreed to comply with the 
stipulations of the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. The distribution of these 
contracts among eighteen major industries is shown in the accompanying tables. 

The American Federation of Labor has kept in close touch with the adminis- 
tration of the Walsh-Healey Law, to make sure that the wage earners will derive 
maximum benefits from this legislation. The Federation is determined to make 
every effort in the next session of Congress to strengthen the terms of this Act 
and to extend the scope of its application. 


AWARDS CONTAINING AGREEMENTS TO COMPLY WITH WALSH- 
HEALEY ACT REPORTED FROM SEPTEMBER 28, 1936, TO JULY 29, 
1937, BY MAJOR INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATIONS 














. . . No. of Percent 
Industrial classifications icntrmatee Value “swale 
pM Te ee ee Pee Tee Cee ey ere 3,845 206 , 811,941.28 100.00 
De BE PD CHEER ov bo bi ccc vet ididceccevnesceds 332 8,677 ,495.32 4.20 
I als bea Nacee bao us wea aie waoa sins ORS ee eeken 8 138 ,017 .00 .07 
IIE ict occccccceevesceveses eeowedetnnt 390 39 ,997 ,713.81 19.34 
Apparel made from fabrics.............. ijyeadnenn camel 154 12,170, 51; 5.88 
Lumber, sawmills and planing mills........................ 109 2,446, 1.18 
I I I 6 5d pecde sv ensvesiineceneeeseter 23 1,226 .59 
PO Ce Ge PIII. ooo ccc cesccccccvccnccecccscens 110 9 ,067 ‘ 
Chemicals and allied products................0.. cece eeeeee 172 5, 266 
Petroleum, coal and products.................. cig iat 560 36,917, 
Ne 6 ake AGRE ee ee REME RORY Oe Rte gna see een ees 42 846 ,037 
LGRGO? OU TUG THOMMIRSURTOS, 0566 cc ccc ctr ivecneseesseee 53 6,247, 
Stone, clay and glass products 437 10,663 
Iron, steel and products...... bt Te ~ 439 18,100, 
Nonferrous metals... . vata 100 3,955 
ever e eee cide te AuG dasa kes cecEAbenes 190 11,885, 
GE Seti anasbabecer-ces ctcceho cure eaenee ard 319 11,554, 
SORRGINIO CUE COMIONBOING «yg 5s ccc cnccesscevencesenes 120 5,498,275 
EE NS og nb a en bctns evn Seseeewn sins 31 1,204 
PEL c Cakevecsncescnadtckecs cede ccnbnelereenaeds 256 20,950 
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Source: Division of Public Contracts, U. 8S. Department of Labor. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


The first session of the 75th Congress will go down in history as one of the 
most unusual ever held. While nearly 13,000 bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced, very few other than private bills were passed. 

Labor’s most important measure, the Low-Rent Housing Bill, was held up for 
weeks and it was only after the most vigorous urging that hearings were held. 

The House Banking and Currency Committee appeared indifferent to the 
measure and it did not hold hearings until after the Senate had passed the bill. 
However, the demands for this legislation became so great that the House finally 
passed the bill and it was sent to the President who gave it approval. 

The demand for homes makes it imperative that building, on a very large scale 
must be launched. 

The Wages and Hours Bill, which passed the Senate and was radically 
changed for the better in the House, was defeated by the refusal of the House 
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Rules Committee to grant a Rule for its consideration. The pressure, however, 
for this legislation is so aggressive that undoubtedly it will be passed in the next 
session. 

Legislation favorable to Labor enacted in the first session of the Seventy- 
Fifth Congress is as follows: 


1. Low-Rent Housing Act. 

2. Railroad Employees Retirement Act. 

8. Requiring railroads to install appliances to promote safety of em- 
ployees. 

4. Unemployment census to be taken before April 1, 1938. 

5. Appropriation of $1,500,000,000 for relief. 

6. Appropriation of $18,000,000 to enable Social Security Board to make 
grants to states for old age assistance, public health, the blind and dependent 
children. 

7. Providing for the promotion of postal laborers, watchmen and mes- 
sengers. 

8. Providing space in Federal buildings for Credit Union offices. 

9. Panama Retirement Law made retroactive to include citizens separated 
from Service of Panama Canal or Panama Railroad Company between 
August 1, 1920, and July 1, 1926. 

10. Appropriated $85,000,000 to enable farm tenants, farm laborers, share 
croppers and other individuals to obtain farms. 


Airplane Safety Bill—S. 1760, which was of vital importance to airmail pilots, 
was defeated in the Senate by a filibuster by Senator McKellar. The bill pro- 
vided that before new air lines were granted certificates for operation they must 
have installed safety appliances such as lights and radio beams prior to operating 
the planes over the new routes. 

It also placed the regulation of all manufacturers of air craft in the United 
States under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission as sug- 
gested by the President. 

The necessity for safety laws governing airplanes is evidenced by the fact 
that approximately 75 members of the Air Line Pilots Association have lost their 
lives in accidents in the last 54% years. 


Alien Workers Barred—H. R. 3423, which passed the House, provides for the 
preferred employment of American citizens by the Government of the United 
States. The bill is as follows: 

That no existing or future appropriation shall be available to pay the 
compensation of any alien who is compensated out of appropriations made 
by Congress unless the appointing officer certifies under oath that no qualified 
American citizen can be found who is available for the office or employment : 
Provided, that no existing or future appropriation shall be available to pay 
the compensation of any alien who is illegally in the United States or its 
possessions. 


The Act will become effective thirty days after passage. The bill will be con- 
sidered in the Senate in the next session. 
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Anti-Lynching Bill—H. R. 1507, which passed the House and in the Senate 
was made unfinished business when Congress meets in January next, provides for 
the punishment of the crime of lynching. It provides that any officer who con- 
spires with any member of a mob to injure or put such prisoners to death without 
authority of the law shall be likewise guilty of a felony. The punishment is 
imprisonment from five to twenty-five years. 

Any county in which a person is lynched by a mob shall be liable to the legal 
representatives of such persons for a sum not less than $2,000 and not more than 
$10,000 as liquidated damages. Suit may be brought in a United States District 
Court of the judicial district wherein the lynching occurs. Prosecution shall be 
by the United States District Attorney for the district. 

When the bill reached the Senate all except the enacting clause was stricken 
out and an entirely new bill introduced. The Senate bill provides that a state 
shall be deemed to have denied to any victim or victims of lynching equal pro- 
tection or due process of law whenever that state or legally competent govern- 
mental subdivision thereof shall have failed, neglected or refused to employ the 
lawful means at its disposal for the protection of that person or those persons 
against lynching or against seizure and abduction followed by lynching. 

Any assemblage of three or more persons shall constitute a mob provided, 
however, that “lynching” shall not be deemed to include violence occurring be- 
tween members of groups of law breakers such as are commonly designated as 
gangsters or racketeers; nor violence occurring during the course of picketing 
or boycotting or any incident connected with any “labor dispute”’. 

avery governmental subdivision of a state shall be responsible for any lynch- 
ing occurring within its territorial jurisdiction. The same penalty is provided 
for failure to prosecute as in the House bill. 


Age Discrimination—Representative Mead of New York has introduced a 
Joint Resolution in the House of Representatives directing the Secretary of Labor 
to investigate and report to Congress upon the nature and effect of any economic 
conditions or statutory provisions which tend to produce unfair or inequitable 
discrimination on the basis of age in obtaining and retaining employment in public 
service and private industry. 

The resolution states that the rapid mechanization of industries and other 
factors beyond his control make it increasingly difficult for the older worker to 
obtain and retain employment. It also states that this condition affects ma- 
terially the well-being and comfort of a considerable number of our citizens and 
threatens our social structure so that its alleviation and correction has become 
a matter of public concern. 

Members of Congress are very much disturbed by evidence submitted at many 
committee hearings that workers in private employment over forty years of age 
find it difficult to retain their jobs or obtain new ones. In order to express the 
opposition to such methods the Senate passed S. 714, which forbids any age limit 
being fixed by the Civil Service Commission. Any applicant who passes an 
examination and is later appointed to a position in the classified Civil Service 
shall be eligible to retire under the Retirement Act if he has served fifteen years 
or more. The House failed to act. 
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Agitation for elimination of the age limit, however, caused the Civil Service 
Commission to make radical changes. 


Farm Ownership—H. R. 7562 became a law. It is a law to encourage and 
promote the ownership of farm homes and to make the possession of such homes 
more secure ; to provide for the general welfare of the United States and to provide 
additional credit facilities for agricultural development. 

In its statement to the House of Representatives the Committee on Agriculture 
reported that within the agricultural population of the country large numbers of 
individuals whose inability by their own efforts to provide adequately for the 
welfare of themselves and their families presents a grave social and economic 
problem of national importance. 

During periods of depression in agricultural prices and when drought, crop 
failures, and floods occur, the number of such people increase. It was the belief 
of the Committee that if sound means are provided under which such unfortunate 
people may be able to secure land or secure enough credit to make a crop, a large 
measure of the poverty, social unrest and economic insecurity of that part of the 
population may be eliminated. The Committee added: 


It proposes methods to check the tendency of landholders to become 
tenants, tenants to become laborers, and laborers to become objects of charity. 
It proposes, too, to start each of these groups up the ladder into the next level 
and finally into a status of unencumbered landholders. 

It seeks to reduce the numbers of persons moving from farm to farm each 
year, to make landowners of those who are capable of its responsibilities, and 
to give credit to those who are in need of a little credit to tide them over or 
to save what they now have. 

The bill attacks the problem presented on three major fronts. First, it 
authorizes loans to be made to enable the acquisition of farms and farm 
homes ; second, it authorizes liberal rehabilitation loans to finance the carrying 
on of farming operations and to refinance indebtedness ; and third, it proposes 
to reduce the amount of submarginal land which, because of its low produc- 
tive capacity, is incapable of supporting farming on a reasonable level and 
which contributes so materially to the depression of all farm prices. 


Under the law the appropriations under tenant provisions are limited to 
$10,000,000 for the fiscal year 1938, $25,000,000 for 1939 and $50,000,000 for 1940. 
Under the rehabilitation provisions the President is empowered to allot relief 
funds and under the acquisition of submarginal lands $10,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1938 and $20,000,000 for the two fiscal years thereafter are appropriated. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is directed to establish in that department a 
Farm Security Administration. The activities authorized under the law are to be 
carried out in rural areas and the beneficiaries are confined to the farm population. 
The law authorizes the making of a loan for the acquisition of a farm in an amount 
up to 100 per cent of the value of the farm, but does not preclude a loan in a lesser 
amount if the borrower is able to make a down payment. The amount available 
for making loans shall be distributed equitably among the several states and 
territories on the basis of farm population and the prevalence of tenancy as deter- 
mined by the Secretary. 

As Congress was approaching adjournment demands for legislation to protect 
the farmers grew in intensity. The President insisted on this legislation. Finally 
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an agreement was reached between the leaders of Congress and the President 
that farm legislation would be the first to engage the attention of Congress upon its 
reconvening and that “it is the sense of the Congress that a permanent farm 
program should be enacted as soon as possible after Congress reconvenes.” <A 
resolution to that effect was adopted and accepted by the President. 


Federal Judges Limited in Charging Juries—H. R. 4721, a bill relative to 
granting and giving instructions in civil and criminal cases in the District Courts 
of continental United States was passed by the House by a unanimous vote. 

The bill makes it unlawful for a federal judge to argue the evidence before 
a jury in his court. Thirty-seven states have outlawed the practice but for 150 
years federal judges, after assuring jurors that they were “the sole judges of the 
evidence” have proceeded to tell what they thought of the testimony. This 
practice of certain federal judges has caused great criticism. 

Members of federal juries have a profound respect for a federal judge and 
when the latter tells him that a certain man’s testimony should be disregarded, 
he is very likely to agree. 

The Senate will act on the bill in the next session. 


Government Employees—Civil Service employees have made progress in spite 
of determined sentiment for curtailment of government expenditures along several 
lines. While no legislation has been passed, considerable favorable sentiment has 
been created for amendment of the retirement act in the direction of thirty year 
voluntary retirement. Progress has also been made in the direction of inclusion in 
the Civil Service of third class post office clerks, special delivery messengers, etc. 

The Hon. James M. Mead, Chairman of the House Post Office and Post Roads 
Committee, is sponsor for a bill providing successive increases in pay based upon 
service, known as longevity pay. Hearings have been held upon this preparatory 
to more decided action in the second session of the Seventy-fifth Congress. The 
five day week passed by the Seventy-fourth Congress, known as the Mead Five 
Day Week Bill, has been protected from adverse amendments. 


Government Reorganization—Several bills to reorganize the various govern- 
mental activities were introduced in the first session of the 75th Congress. 

S. 2970 authorizes the President to bring about a reorganization of the 133 
departments and agencies of the Executive branch. The President is given the 
duty and power, subject to certain, limitations, to transfer, regroup, coordinate, 
consolidate, reorganize or abolish administrative agencies. This authority is 
limited to a period of three years. 

All Executive Orders regarding reorganization must be submitted to Congress 
when in session and do not become effective until sixty days thereafter. The 
President is authorized to extend the classified Civil Service to any office or 
position in the Government with a single administrator substituted for the present 
Civil Service Board of three members. 

The audits of the financial transactions of the Government are invested in 
an independent Auditor General who will be responsible only to Congress. A Joint 
Committee on Public Accounts is to be set up by Congress to hold the executive 
officers to a more effective accountability. 
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The bill provides for a new Department to be known as the “Department of 
Welfare”. The title of the Department of the Interior is changed to “Conserva- 
tion”. The existing National Resources Committee is renamed the “National 
Resources Planning Board”, which is to be an arm of the President in budget 
and personnel management. 

H. R. 8202 providing for the reorganization of agencies of the Government 
and to establish the Department of Welfare passed the House August 13, but 
undoubtedly the Senate bill will be substituted for it in the next session of Congress. 


Small Claims Court—S. 1835 proposes to create a small claims court for the 
District of Columbia. Although it passed the Senate, it failed of passage in the 
House. 

It provides that judges of the municipal court shall have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over all cases in which the amount of the plaintiff’s claim is not more than $50 
exclusive of interest, attorneys fees, protest fees and costs. The court shall have 
authority to settle cases by the methods of arbitration and conciliation. The 
judges may also act as referees or arbitrators either alone or in conjunction with 
other persons. 

The fee for commencing an action in the small claims court shall be not more 
than $1. This can be waived upon a sworn statement of the plaintiff or upon 
satisfactory evidence of his inability to pay such cost. The term “pauper” shall 
not be employed by the court. 

Scores of organizations and individuals testified at Senate hearings in favor 
of the bill. After the bill passed the Senate, Senator Lonergan entered a motion to 
reconsider. This held the bill back for nearly two weeks, then at the request of a 
representative of the American Federation of Labor Senator King moved to lay 
the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The bill went to the House, where Representative Palmisano, Chairman of 
the District of Columbia Committee, promised to report the bill favorably. The 
Speaker agreed to recognize a motion to consider the bill if the Committee would 
submit a report. Chairman Palmisano, however, declined to report the bill. Every 
effort will be made in the next session to have the bill passed by the House. 


Statehood for Hawaii—S. Con. Res. 18, which passed the Congress, provides for 
the appointment of a joint Congressional Committee of 24 to investigate statehood 
and other subjects relating to the welfare of the Territory of Hawaii. A report 
is to be made by the Committee not later than January 15, 1938. 

Owing to the fact that the great majority of the residents of Hawaii are 
Asiatics the Executive Council believes that any movement to grant statehood 
to Hawaii should be opposed. 


Wages and Hours Legislation—The Black-Connery Wages and Hours Bill, 
sponsored by the Administration and passed by the Senate, will come up for 
passage in the House when Congress convenes again. Its purpose is to eliminate 
sweatshops and compel employers who do not pay a subsistence wage to meet the 
requirements that will be fixed by a Board. The Board is to consist of five mem- 
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bers, one of whom shall be a representative of employees and one a representative 
of employers. 

At the Cincinnati Meeting of the Executive Council, held on May 23rd, the 
Hours and Wages Bill, as submitted by the Administration, was considered and 
discussed. It was ordered that the same be accepted as a basis for approval, 
subject to the adoption of amendments, to safeguard collective bargaining and 
to limit the scope of governmental regulation to those fields wherein collective 
bargaining machinery is ineffective or difficult of functioning and only until col- 
lective bargaining has substantially covered the field. 

These suggestions were submitted to the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor by President Green at hearings on the Bill. 

But, when the Bill was reported by the Senate Committee, it did not contain 
these collective bargaining amendments. But it contained provisions subjecting 
governmental contracts theretofore under the Walsh-Healey Act to the provisions 
of the new bill. As the wage scale had an upper limit of forty cents (40¢) per 
hour and the hour scale a lower limit of forty (40) hours, the new bill would 
destroy the effectiveness of the Walsh-Healey Act. 

The discussion on the Senate floor took place after the Supreme Court Reor- 
ganization Bill had been lost. At that time there was also pending the Housing 
Bill in which the American Federation of Labor was vitally interested. A move- 
ment was on foot in the Senate to recommit the Wages and Hours Bill to the 
Senate Committee, thereby killing the legislation for the session. Such defeat 
would have resulted in the adjournment of Congress and the loss of housing 
legislation as well. 


A confidential survey disclosed to us at the same time that: 


(1) A drive by us would secure the adoption by the Labor Committee of the 
House of the amendments we desired.for collective bargaining. 

(2) The Senate Labor Committee was prepared to eliminate provisions re- 
ferring to the Walsh-Healey Act from the Senate Bill, and the House 
Labor Committee would accept such Amendment. 

(3) The Administration was prepared to lend its support to have our pro- 
gram carried into effect in the House, if the Senate Bill were adopted in 
the Senate, subject to amendment in the House and also to resist any 
other Amendments not satisfactory to us. 


A crisis was reached in the Senate when Senators, opposing the Senate Bill 
as submitted, or who were skeptical, demanded a statement of our position which 
would determine its recommittal or passage. 

With the above assurances from the Administration and in order to save the 
Housing Bill, we advised the Senate that rather than recommit, it would be better 
to pass the Senate Bill over to the House, where we hoped to improve it, and that 
then in its final form we could determine our position whether to finally accept or 
reject the legislation. 


The Senate Bill was so passed. The House Labor Committee approved the 
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Amendments which we submitted by an almost unanimous vote. Their character 
and effect appear from the statement which we issued, which is as follows: 


The House Committee on Labor accepted certain provisions embodied in 
the Wages and Hours Bill passed by the Senate, but it also adopted amend- 
ments submitted by the President of the American Federation of Labor which 
reduced the specific limits of the Board’s jurisdiction over wages and hours 
to slight significance. Through the adoption of these amendments the Wages 
and Hours Bill is made a practical and constructive measure. It reduces 
government control over industry to a minimum and confers upon the Board 
power only to deal with chiselers and those employers who through company 
unions or through the use of fake collective bargaining agencies maintain 
sweatshop conditions of work and starvation wages. 

On the other hand, the amendments to the Act will provide protection to 
employers of labor who engage in legitimate collective bargaining, from cut- 
throat competition by chiselers, preserve prevailing rates of wages in each 
community as established through collective bargaining, and prevent the im- 
position of wage and hour schedules by the Board which adversely affect pre- 
vailing schedules in other communities established by collective bargaining. 
It provides for the exclusion of governmental action in any industry or class 
of work which is substantially covered by legitimate collective bargaining. 
Through the adoption of these amendments, the differentials between North 
and South are preserved but the prevailing wage and hours standards will 
be improved in the South as the prevailing standards of the North are lifted 
higher through collective bargaining. It was on such basis that the conflicting 
interests of the North and South were reconciled and the opposition of the 
South was thus removed through the bill as amended. 

Through the adoption of these amendments the Bill is made an effective 
collective bargaining statute. The fear of Fascist control over labor and 
‘apital is definitely removed and made impossible. 

Labor was not happy over the wage and hour provisions of the Senate 

sill. Capital opposed the more stringent provisions of the original Dill. 
Through the formula adopted the conflict is reconciled to the advantage of 
unions and employers. 

The amendments proposed by the President of the American Federation 
of Labor provide that: 


1. The Board has jurisdiction over wages and hours in any occupa- 
tion only if it finds that collective bargaining agreements in respect to 
them do not cover a substantial number of employees of such occupation, 
or that existing facilities for collective bargaining in such occupation are 
inadequate or ineffective ; 

2. Wage and hour standards established by collective bargaining 
agreements in any occupation are prima facie of the appropriate wage 
and hour standards in the occupation. 

3. The Board cannot lower the wage standards or increase the hour 
standards from those already prevailing in the occupation in the com- 
munity considered. 

4. The Board cannot establish any wage or hour classification in any 
community which adversely affects the prevailing wage or hour standard 
in the same or other communities. 

5. Industries protected against prison-made goods, which are out- 
lawed in commerce. 

6. The label provision of the original act, which is a survival of the 
NRA blue eagle, is eliminated, so as to protect industry from that 
nuisance. 

7. Government work is removed from the control of the Board and 
placed under the Walsh-Healey Act, as before.” 
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The Bill, as voted out by the Labor Committee, contained many other amend- 
ments to the Senate Bill and it was apparent that when the Bill reached the floor 
of the House additional amendments might be offered. Those adopted by the 
Committee were not objectionable to us. 

The Bill, however, never emerged from the Rules Committee. It will no doubt 
be acted upon when Congress again convenes. 


Low Rent Housing—The Wagner Housing Bill introduced by Senator Wagner 
on February 24, after withstanding a vicious attack in the form of restrictive 
amendments in both Houses was finally approved by Congress and sent to the 
President for signature on the last day of the legislative session. Although a 
companion Bill had been introduced in the House, it was the Senate Bill (S. 1685) 
that was first acted upon, receiving the overwhelming approval of the Senate by 
a vote of 64 to 16. Following the Senate’s approval, the Bill was referred to the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the House and was favorably reported out 
by the Committee with several new amendments. When the final consideration 
was given to the measure in the conference committee of both Houses, a com- 
promise was reached whereby the most objectionable amendments were eliminated 
and changes endorsed by the American Federation of Labor were accepted. 

The new housing law will be known as the United States Housing Act of 
1937. The basic purpose of the Bill is “‘to alleviate present and recurring unem- 
ployment and to remedy the unsafe and insanitary housing conditions and the 
acute shortage of decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings for families of low income, 
in rural or urban communities, that are injurious to the health, safety, and morals 
of the citizens of the Nation.” 

The Act makes available to the United States Housing Authority during the 
next three years a capital fund of $500,000,000. This fund will be used for loans 
to local housing authorities to aid them in the construction of projects. These 
loans are limited to 90% of the cost of the projects, and, hence, will form the 
Kederal share in the financing of projects valued at over $550,000,000. 

Labor standards on all construction of housing done in connection with Fed- 
eral loans, annual contributions, or capital grants under the Act are carefully 
safeguarded by a set of stringent provisions regarding the payment of prevailing 
wages, maintenance of maximum hours of work, prohibition of kick-back practices, 
and workmen’s compensation. 

It has been estimated that the average cost of low-rent housing per family 
will be approximately $4,000. The funds put at the disposal of the new Authority 
will thus finance homes for some 140,000 families, or well over half a million 
people. These will be families in the lowest income groups who now are unable 
to afford decent housing for themselves and for their families. 

In the course of the Senate debate on the bill, one of the most restrictive 
amendments was introduced from the floor by Senator Byrd. This amendment 
placed a rigid limitation on the cost of construction of dwellings built with the 
aid of Federal funds in the form of an absolute maximum of $4,000 per family 
dwelling unit. Inasmuch as this figure represents the average cost of such con- 
struction, by making the average cost the marimum, the amendment would have 
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made impossible construction of adequate housing at requisite construction stand- 
ards in that half of the country in which the construction costs are above the 
average. As a result of forceful objections to this language by the American 
Federation of Labor the conference committee modified the amendment in such 
a way as to meet these objections. The bill as adopted provides for a more flexible 
limitation on the cost of the projects, limiting the average cost to $5,000 per 
family dwelling unit (excluding the cost of land, demolition, and non-dwelling 
facilities), and $1,250 per room in cities of more than 500,000 population ; in smaller 
communities the average cost is limited to $4,000 per dwelling unit and $1,000 
per room, not including the cost of land. 

Another restrictive Senate amendment was introduced from the floor by 
Senator Walsh. This amendment limited all low-rent housing constructed on each 
project to a number of dwellings equal to the number of slum dwellings eliminated. 
We were successful in prevailing upon the House Committee as well as the con- 
ference committee to liberalize this restriction. As approved by Congress, the Act 
provides that wherever new dwellings are constructed, an equal number of slum 
dwellings must be eliminated through closing, demolition or repair, but this slum 
clearance is to be carried out at the discretion of the U. S. Housing Authority and 
may be deferred wherever an acute housing shortage exists. 

The construction of the low-rent houses provided under the Act will be of 
enormous aid in reviving the lagging construction industry. All of the construc- 
tion which results from this Act will be construction that otherwise would never 
have been undertaken. 

It is estimated that over $180,000,000 will be expended for direct labor on the 
site for the construction of low-rent housing. This will provide employment for 
150,000 building mechanics for the next three years. 

In addition, a large new market for building materials will be opened. It is 
estimated that over $240,000,000 will be expended for lumber, steel, cement, bricks, 
plumbing and heating and other building supplies. In the production of this 
material employment will be provided for between 200,000 and 250,000 persons 
in the next three years. 

The Wagner Housing Act would never have successfully weathered the recur- 
rent stormy attacks of a disorganized Congress bent on economy, if organized 
labor throughout the country had not strongly asserted its demand for a perma- 
nent housing program. It was a concerted and unanimous response from all or- 
ganizations affiliated with the American Federation of Labor in every state of 
the Nation that made it possible to overcome legislative obstacles at crucial times. 

The Executive Council, appreciating the need for close and constant contact 
with every phase of the administration of this Act by representatives of organized 
labor throughout the country, believes that the Housing Committee of the Ameri- 

“an Federation of Labor should continue to press the housing policy of the 
Federation in order to secure for the members of our unions and their families 
the full measure of benefit and protection from the operation of the program. 
We recommend that, to further accomplish this purpose, every state federation 
and every central labor union be directed to create a housing committee, or con- 
tinue the existing housing committee, to cooperate with the state and local hous- 
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ing authorities, under general direction of the Housing Committee of the A. F. of L. 

We further request the Housing Committee to formulate a legislative pro- 
gram, designed to strengthen the terms of the Wagner Housing Act and extend 
the scope of its application, for submission in the next session of Congress. 


Per Diem Wage Earners—When the District of Columbia Appropriation Bill 
was before the House, an amendment was offered by Representative Collins of 
Mississippi to deprive per diem employees of the government of the District of 
Columbia of leave and holiday pay and confine their compensation to pay for 
only time actually worked. Only a few members were present in the House at 
the time and the amendment was adopted. 

When the bill reached the Senate the amendment was struck out. If it had 
become a law, it would have deprived 3300 employees, most of them mechanics 
and laborers employed by the District of Columbia, of 26 days annual leave, 15 
days sick leave and pay for 7 legal holidays. It would also have been a precedent 
that would have been extended to employees in the navy yards, arsenals and 
’anama Canal. 





Picketing Embassies—S. J. Res. 191 prohibits the picketing of embassies or 
legations of foreign governments. 

It has been the practice of various organizations when they feel offended at 
something done in foreign countries to march up and down before the embassies 
and legations carrying placards intended to harass the representatives of foreign 
governments. 

Protests have been made by foreign countries to the State Department ask- 
ing that the practice be prohibited. It is contended that unless we extend such 
reasonable protection to representatives of other governments, we cannot hope 
to receive protection for our representatives abroad. 

At the request of the American Federation of Labor Senator LaFollette intro- 
duced an amendment which provided that nothing contained in the resolution 
shall be construed to prohibit picketing as the result of a bona fide labor dispute 
regarding the alteration, repair or construction of either buildings or premises 
occupied for business purposes wholly or in part by representatives of foreign 
governments, 

The amendment was adopted and the bill passed. It then went to the House, 
which failed to consider the resolution. 

It is our purpose and intention to secure an amendment to the amendment 
offered by Senator LaFollette, providing for the inclusion of cooks, waiters and 
musicians catering in embassies. 


Postal Laborers—H. R. 1609, which passed both Houses, provides that when- 
ever any substitute laborer, watchman, or messenger is appointed to a perma- 
nent position the substitute service performed shall be computed in determining 
the eligibility of such person for promotion to grade 2 on the basis of 306 days 
of 8 hours constituting a year’s service. Effective at the beginning of the first 
quarter following approval of this Act, all laborers, watchmen, and messengers 
who have not progressed to grade 2 shall be promoted to that grade, provided 
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they have the necessary credit of 306 days of 8 hours each constituting a year’s 
service. Any fractional part of a year’s substitute service will be included with 
service as a regular laborer, watchman, or messenger in the Postal Service in 
determining eligibility for promotion to the next higher grade following appoint- 
ment to a regular position. 

Immediately after the law becomes effective and those employees who have 
not progressed to grade 2 shall be promoted to that grade provided they have the 
necessary credit of 306 days of 8 hours each constituting a year’s service. 


Relief Legislation—After several weeks of bitter debate both Houses of Con- 
gress passed and the President approved H. J. Res. 361 making appropriations 
for relief purposes. 

The President recommended that no more than $1,500,000,000 be appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1938. The Executive Council did everything it possibly could 
to have at least $2,200,000,000 appropriated in order to prevent the laying off of 
thousands of WPA workers. However, only $1,500,000,000 was appropriated. 

The law contains a clause that the funds appropriated should be distributed 
over the twelve months of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938 and administered 
during such fiscal year so as to constitute the total amount furnished for relief 
purposes. Furthermore, the law provides that the Works Progress Administra- 
tor shall liquidate and wind up the affairs of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration by June 30, 1938. 

The bill provides that no alien illegally within the limits of the United States 
or aliens who have not filed declaration of intention to become citizens shall be 
employed. It also provides for the prevailing rates of wages. 

Ten days after the law was enacted bills were introduced to appropriate 
money sufficient to employ all unemployed workers who can not find employment 
in private industry. The Appropriation Committee of the House refused to con- 
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sider this bill as it would conflict with the Relief Bill approved June 29, 1937. 


Retirement Law for Railroad Employees—After the Supreme Court had de- 
clared unconstitutional the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935, an agreement was 
reached between the labor organizations and the railroads. New legislation was 
introduced in Congress which was designed to meet the objections of the Supreme 
Court and the railroads agreed not to challenge the legislation in the courts. The 
law applies to any express company, sleeping car company or carrier by railroad 
subject to Part I of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

The following individuals are eligible for annuities after they have ceased 
to render compensated service to any employer: Individuals 65 years of age or 
over; individuals 60 years of age or over who have completed 30 years of service 
or become totally and permanently disabled; individuals without regard to age 
who are totally and permanently disabled for regular employment and have 
completed 30 years of service. 

The annuities shall be computed by multiplying the individual’s years of 
service by the percentages of his monthly compensation. The maximum annuity 
shall be $120 per month. 
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Each employee during the calendar years 1937-8-9 shall pay a tax of 2% per 
cent ; 1940-1-2, 3 per cent ; 1943-4-5, 344 per cent; 1946-7-8, 3%4 per cent, and there- 
after 3% per cent. The same rate of taxation applies to the employers. 

The Executive Council congratulates the officers and members of the railroad 
organizations upon the success which has attended their untiring efforts during a 
number of years for the enactment of retirement legislation for railroad workers. 
It has been a long struggle. It required the exercise of patience, discretion and 
good judgment. Labor has never witnessed a greater exhibition of skillful plan- 
ning and handling of a piece of social justice legislation than was shown in this 
particular matter. All who participated in the drafting of the measure, in present- 
ing it to Congress, and in pressing it for passage, are worthy of the highest praise 
and commendation. The officers and members of the American Federation of Labor 
share the feeling of gratification and pleasure which all railway workers experi- 
enced over the passage of this most outstanding piece of social justice legislation. 


Safety of Railroad Operation—S. 29, to promote the safety of employees and 
travelers on railroads by requiring common carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce to install, inspect, test, repair and maintain block-signal systems, inter- 
locking, automatic, train-stop, train-control, cab-signal devices and other ap- 
pliances, methods and systems intended to promote the safety of railroad operation, 
passed both Houses. 

The administration of the law will be under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It is a measure that has been urged by the railroad employees for many 
years. 


Sit-Down Strikes—S. Con. Res. 7, which passed the Senate, declared that 
“it is the sense of the Congress that the so-called sit-down strike is illegal and 
contrary to sound public policy.” The resolution also declared that “the so-called 
industrial spy system breeds fear, suspicion and animosity and tends to cause 
strikes and industrial warfare and is contrary to sound public policy.” 

The resolution also declared “that it is likewise contrary to sound public 
policy for any employer to deny the right of collective bargaining, to foster the 
company union or to engage in any other unfair labor practice as defined in the 
National Labor Relations Act.” 


Tax Exemption on Home Building—Resolution No. 168 passed by the 1936 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor requested the Executive Council 
to have bills introduced in Congress to exempt from the income tax of home owners 
the building and renovation of homes. 

The Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee stated that it would be 
necessary for the bill to go over until the next session as there would be no 
general tax bill considered in the first session of the 75th Congress. 

In discussing this matter with members of the Ways and Means Committee 
it was found that a number of them were in favor of such a law. Therefore, the 
bill will be pressed for passage in the next session of Congress. 


Prohibiting Transportation of Strike Breakers—Because the Byrnes Act which 
prohibited the transportation of persons in interstate commerce for the purpose 
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of interfering with peaceful picketing was misunderstood, a new bill was intro- 
duced in the 75th Congress. It provided: 

That (a) it shall be unlawful to transport or cause to be transported in 
interstate or foreign commerce any person who is employed or is to be em- 
ployed for the purpose of obstructing or interfering by force or threats with 
(1) peaceful picketing by employees during any labor controversy affecting 
wages, hours, or conditions of labor; or (2) the exercise by employees of any 
of the rights of self organization, collective bargaining, or other concerted 
activities for mutual aid or protection. 

Violation of the law, upon conviction, shall be fined not more than $5,000 
or imprisoned not more than two years or both. 

The bill passed the Senate August 14 but no action was taken by the 
House. 


Unemployment Census—Agitation for an unemployment census resulted in 
Congress providing for investigation on or before April 1, 1938, of the number of 
persons partially employed and unemployed together with occupations. A census 
of their dependents and their incomes is also to be made. 

The questions to be included in the census are to be prepared by the Secre- 
taries of Commerce and Labor, Works Progress Administrator, and the Chairman 
of the Social Security Board and the Director of the Census. The President is 
authorized to make such rules and regulations as are necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Act. 


War Profiteering—Ever since the World War ended there has been an aggres- 
sive agitation to enact a law that would penalize profiteering during such con- 
tests. However, in all legislation that has been introduced the principal feature 
of the bills appeared to be conscription of labor in industry. 

Labor always has taken the stand that profiteering during time of war can 
only be prevented through taxation. Conscripting labor in industry would not 
be an aid in preventing profiteering. Every year that this legislation has been 
introduced representatives of the American Federation of Labor have appeared 
at all hearings and protested against conscripting labor in industry. Up to date 
it has been successful in preventing this legislation. 

In the 75th Congress the Sheppard-Hill Bills were introduced. H. R. 954 
when introduced in the House exempted labor from industrial conscription. The 
next day the same bill was introduced with the exemption eliminated. Later a 
new bill was introduced (H. R. 6704) which eliminated the conscription feature 
entirely. This included conscription of persons for war service as well as for 
industry. It aiso struck out the words “emergencies due to the imminence of 
war” wherever they occurred. The bill contained a taxing feature which made 
it necessary for it to be referred to the Ways and Means Committee for considera- 
tion. 

S. 25 contains the objectionable conscription feature but the words “emer- 
gencies due to the imminence of war” wherever they occurred were omitted. This 
bill was also referred to the Finance Committee for consideration of the taxing 
feature. 

It is believed that if the bills become law, it will repeal the Walsh-Healey 
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Act, the National Labor Relations Act and other important labor legislation. 
Neither bill so far has been reported back to its respective House. 

The Executive Council believes that the only way in which profiteering can be 
stopped in time of war is through taxation, and any law passed to prevent profi- 
teering should be confined strictly to taxation. There is no necessity for the con- 
scription of labor in industry. This was proved during the Great War. 


CHILD LABOR 


Twenty-eight states have ratified the Child Labor Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Eight more states are necessary. The Executive 
Council, therefore, believes that if an aggressive campaign is conducted in the 
twenty states that have not yet ratified, success will come. The states that have 
not ratified are: 


Alabama Louisiana Nebraska South Dakota 
Connecticut Maryland New York Tennessee 
Delaware Massachusetts North Carolina Texas 
Florida Mississippi Rhode Island Vermont 
Georgia Missouri South Carolina Virginia 


The fact that a state has voted against ratification does not mean that it can 
not vote for it at a future time. It is, therefore, necessary for all labor organiza- 
tions in the twenty states to submit to all candidates in the various legislatures 
the question: Will you, if elected, vote to ratify the Child Labor Amendment? 

The sentiment in favor of protecting children from industrial exploitation has 
grown immeasurably. Numerous bills were introduced in the 75th Congress all of 
which had for their purpose the prohibition of child labor. In the Senate an 
amendment was made to the Wages and Hours Bill to prohibit the transportation 
in interstate commerce of the products of child labor. This was similar to the 
Child Labor Act that was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 

Another amendment, however, similar to the Hawes-Cooper Act governing 
the sale on the open market of convict made goods was incorporated. This pro- 
vided that the products of child labor shipped from one state into another should 
come under the laws of the latter the same as if manufactured therein. After it 
became apparent that the Wages and Hours Bill would not become a law at this 
session, this amendment was passed as a separate bill by the Senate. 

During hearings on these amendments the question was raised as to whether 
it would be practical to adopt this legislation. President Green in his testimony 
stated that undoubtedly the proposals would tend to weaken the opposition to 
final ratification of the Child Labor Amendment, but he reaffirmed the stand which 
the American Federation of Labor has taken in the fight for a constitutional 
amendment. He added: 


“We shall not pause in our efforts to push to a successful conclusion the 
fight for the final ratification by the states to a constitutional amendment 
submitted to them by Congress.” 

The very fact that Congress is apparently willing to enact laws to protect 
children should give friends of the Child Labor Amendment encouragement. It 
means that the people of the country are very much interested in the Amendment 
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and if the American Federation of Labor continues its efforts there is no doubt 
that success will come. 

This is exemplified by the action of the New York Assembly. Since 1925 it 
has been impossible to have a Committee in either House report a resolution to 
ratify the Amendment. In 1936 the New York State Federation of Labor ques- 
tioned every candidate for the Legislature as to his attitude on the Amendment 
if elected. This resulted in the Senate ratifying the Amendment by a vote of 
38 to 12. The Assembly, however, defeated ratification by a, vote of 38 to 134. 
The Executive Council believes that if the New York State Federation of Labor 
continues its efforts, the Legislature at its next session will approve of the 
Amendment. 

The adoption by North Carolina and South Carolina of child labor laws 
embodying the 16-year age limit for employment in manufacturing and mechanical 
establishments, and for any gainful occupation during school hours is a land- 
mark in the fight against child labor, for these are the first Southern States to 
adopt this standard, and they are adopting it in advance of the vast majority of 
other states. This progressive move on the part of two prominent textile states 
is a direct outgrowth of the NRA, for the textile code convinced mill owners that 
they could operate without the labor of young children. Their action is not—as it 
will be construed in some quarters—an argument against Federal control of the 
age limit through the Amendment for only 10 states have to date adopted the 
16-year standard by State law, whereas 28 have ratified the Amendment. But 
every state that of its own motion adopts and enforces a 16-year standard renders 
the Federal task that much easier. Local support, and wherever possible local 
administration, are the sound underpinnings of national competitive equality in 


labor standards. 


STATE LABOR LEGISLATION 


Anti-Injunction Laws——Vigorous efforts were made to have anti-injunction 
laws enacted in those states that have not yet done so. Model bills were sent to 
the various state federations of labor to have introduced in their respective 
legislature. 

The Nevada Assembly passed a bill by an overwhelming majority but it was 
killed in the Senate. 

The Ohio House of Representatives passed the bill by an almost unanimous 
vote. The Legislature, however, adjourned before the Senate could act. 

Bills were also introduced in Texas, Connecticut, Michigan, West Virginia 
and California but they failed of passage. Nineteen states have enacted anti- 
injunction laws as follows: 


Arizona Maine Oregon 
Colorado Maryland Pennsylvania 
Idaho Massachusetts Utah 

Illinois Minnesota Washington 
Indiana New Jersey Wisconsin 
Louisiana New York Wyoming 


North Dakota 
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The Executive Council wishes to reaflirm its recommendation made to the 
1935 Convention that officials of state federations of labor and city central bodies 
question candidates for their respective legislatures as to their attitude on anti- 
injunction legislation. If a persistent effort is made along this line, undoubtedly 
other state legislatures will act favorably when they meet in January. 


Convict Labor—The campaign to eliminate the sale of convict made products 
on the open market is gradually forcing upon the states that do not have the state- 
use system the necessity for this legislation. Seven states enacted the state-use 
law this year. Eighteen states still sell their prison products on the open market, 
but there are thirty states into which they can not ship them to be sold. 

The problem of finding a market is becoming so difficult that it is doubtful 
whether there is a prison official in those eighteen states who does not recognize 
the fact that they must adopt the state-use system. Every state in the Union has 
a sufficient market in its state institutions or political subdivisions that will keep 
every convict employed. 

Under the present method of doing business the prisons sell on the open 
market and then buy from favorite contractors the articles that are used in the 
state institutions. This increases the cost. If the convict-made products were 
used they would reduce the cost of maintaining the prisons at least 50 per cent. 
“very state that has adopted the state-use system acknowledges its benefit. 

The eighteen states that are still selling their prison-made products on the 
open market in competition with those produced by free labor are: 


Alabama Minnesota South Carolina 
Delaware Mississippi South Dakota 
Florida Missouri Vermont 
Indiana Nevada West Virginia 
Iowa New Mexico Wisconsin 
Maine North Dakota Wyoming 


No doubt everyone of the eighteen states could be induced to adopt a state-use 
system if a persistent and vigorous campaign is launched to have candidates for 
the legislatures pledge themselves to vote for this legislation. Other state federa- 
tions of labor have worked diligently and succeeded in having such laws enacted. 

The opposition to the state-use system has not been so aggressive during the 
present year. Amendments to bills have been made in Congress that would pre- 
vent the transportation of convict-made goods in interstate commerce and very 
little opposition has developed. However, the only true way in which the convict 
labor problem can be solved is through each state providing that all goods, wares 
and merchandise produced or mined by convicts shall be exclusively for state-use. 

Model bills will be sent to the eighteen states listed when they meet in 
January and the Executive Council feels that if the various labor movements in 
those states take an active interest in questioning candidates, there is no doubt 
but that a number of them at least will enact legislation that will more thoroughly 
protect free labor. 


Hours of Work for Women and Minors—Reducing the upper limits set by 
the states on daily and weekly hours of labor for women and minors, is a helpful 
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preliminary step to the general establishment of the shorter workday. The fifty- 
four, fifty-six, sixty-hour weeks that were set as upper limits decades ago, have 
long been recognized as obsolete. Only, unfortunately, since violations even of 
such statutes, continue to occur and to be reported annually by the State Labor 
Departments enforcing them, they are not as completely obsolete, in fact, as they 
should be. Bills to shorten hours were introduced in nearly every one of the 
forty-three State legislatures meeting this year, and some measure of success was 
scored in ten states. Pennsylvania (which previously had a nine-hour day, 
fifty-four-hour week for women) established an eight-hour day, forty-four-hour 
week for all workers. Ohio brought its women’s hour law down from nine to 
eight a day and from fifty to forty-eight a week. Illinois established the eight- 
hour day, instead of its former ten-hour day, for women and minors, and for 
the first time set a weekly limit, forty-eight hours. 

New York brought women and minors in hotels and restaurants under the 
state standard of eight and forty-eight which governs other types of establish- 
ments, and brought all workers in these establishments under the one-day-of-rest 
law. 

New Hampshire established the forty-eight-hour week this year in place of 
fifty-four, but still permits a ten-hour day; Nevada established an eight-hour 
day and forty-eight-hour week, in principle, but a joker permits evasion wherever 
an adequate supply of labor is not obtainable. North Carolina again attracts 
attention by reducing its hours for women from ten to nine, and from fifty-five to 
forty-eight, and at the same time, is experimenting with hours legislation for men, 
setting for them the standard that formerly applied to women, ten and fifty-five. 


Industrial Homework—Until very recently the aim of practically all state 
laws dealing specifically with industrial homework has been to protect the con- 
suming public by attempting to regulate the sanitary conditions under which the 
work was to be performed. Years of experience with such regulatory measures 
demonstrated their complete failure to meet the real abuses which characterize 
the homework practice—long hours, low wages, employment of young children, 
and through these and other practices, unfair competition with factory production. 
Recent legislation is attempting to treat homework from its economic aspect, as 
a competitor to industrial production. 

In 1935 New York passed a law prohibiting industrial homework in certain 
specified industries and giving the Industrial Commissioner power to prohibit 
when homework is found to jeopardize labor standards for factory workers in 
the same industry. Already New York has issued two prohibitory orders under 
this authority—one applying to men’s and boys’ outer clothing, the other applying 
to the men’s neckwear industry. Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania have since passed similar legislation. 

Texas adopted a measure this year changing the approach to control over 
homework to a health basis, and placing enforcement under the State Board of 
Health. Illinois passed a homework law this year which prohibits homework 
in a few listed industries, but which fails to make further prohibition possible, 
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except by requiring employers who wish to give out industrial homework to secure 
annual licenses for which substantial graded fees are prescribed. 

The difficulties of effectively regulating industrial homework are well known 
and prohibition is the ultimate answer. Organized labor has long been of the 
opinion that if its abuses are to be eliminated, the homework system must be 
abolished. The new type of state homework legislation makes prohibition pos- 
sible. This must be supplemented, however, by Federal legislation to prevent 
shipment of homework goods in interstate commerce. Each year large quantities 
of material to be made up in the homes are shipped by truck, express or through 
the mails from employers operating in one state to homeworkers living and work- 
ing in other states. Since one effect of the more stringent control now developing 
in a number of the leading homework states may be to shift the practice to states 
where homework has been practically unknown before, the Executive Council 
urges every labor organization in each state to move toward the introduction of 
adequate homework legislation, where such legislation does not now exist. Even 
including the states which enacted approved legislation this year, only seventeen 
states at the present time have some law or regulation specifically applying to 
industrial homework. Thirty-one states still remain without protection of this 
kind. 


Minimum Wage Legislation—The Supreme Court in 1935 declared minimum 
wage laws unconstitutional. After minimum wage laws were declared unconsti- 
tutional, they became inoperative in more than a dozen states. This year, the 
Supreme Court changed its opinion and declared the Washington State Minimum 
Wage Law constitutional. This reversal of the opinion of the Supreme Court 
brought hope again to the women and children employed in industry. 

Twenty-three states and the District of Columbia now have such laws in effect. 
The District of Columbia Law was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court in 1923, but as a result of its latest decision was made constitutional. There- 
fore, a Board was appointed and is now engaged in carrying out the provisions of 
the Minimum Wage Act for Women and Minors. The following states and posses- 
sion have these laws: 


Arizona Minnesota Oregon 
Arkansas Nevada Pennsylvania 
California New Hampshire Puerto Rico 
Colorado New Jersey Rhode Island 
Connecticut New York South Dakota 
District of Columbia North Dakota Utah 

Illinois Ohio Washington 
Massachusetts Oklahoma Wisconsin 


The laws of Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, and Wisconsin have been 
revised. Those for Arizona, Nevada, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania are new. The 
rest are revived. 

All but four of these laws apply to women and minors: Nevada, Puerto Rico, 
and South Dakota cover only females, while Oklahoma covers men, women and 
children. In the Nevada, South Dakota, Puerto Rico, and Arkansas laws, the 
minimum wage is specified but in Arkansas it is subject to modification by the 
commission. 
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The Supreme Court in ruling upon the Washington Minimum Wage Law 
upheld as constitutional the law to protect women and children against employment 
at wages below a minimum fixed by requirements of health and right living. The 
Court went back to the opinions of Chief Justice Taft and Mr. Justice Holmes in 
the Adkins case which are quoted as follows: 


(1) “Legislatures which adopt a requirement of maximum hours or minimum 
wages may be presumed to believe that when sweating employers are prevented 
from paying unduly low wages by positive law they will continue their business, 
abating that part of their profits, which were wrung from the necessities of their 
employees, and will concede the better terms required by the law; and that while 
in individual cases hardship may result, the restriction will enure to the benefit 
of the general class of employees in whose interest the law is passed and so to 
that of the community at large. 

(2) “This statute does not compel anybody to pay anything. It simply 
forbids employment at rates below those fixed as the minimum requirement of 
health and right living. It is safe to assume that women will not be employed at 
even the lowest wages allowed unless they earn them, or unless the employer’s 
business can sustain the burden. In short the law in its character and operation 
is like hundreds of so-called police laws that have been upheld.” 


The Court thus held: 


“We think that the views thus expressed are sound and that the decision in 
the Adkins case was a departure from the true application of the principles gov- 
erning the regulation by the state of the relation of employer and employed.” 


In fixing minimum wages two considerations must be held in mind: Minimum 
requirements for health and decent living and value of services performed. 


State Departments of Labor—Four additional states—Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia and Indiana—have this year set up branches of state government devoted 
to the protection of wage earners. 

A single department responsible for the administration of the various laws 
and programs and equipped with the necessary power and authority is recognized 
as essential to promote intelligently the welfare of the workers. The inspection 
division of such a department can insist upon the installation of proper ventilating 
and exhaust systems and safe working conditions, so that the workers’ health 
will not be destroyed. 

The Executive Council urges that efforts be continued in the remaining states 
to set up State Labor Departments, adequately staffed, financed, and equipped with 
full power to administer labor laws and to make rules and regulations supple- 
menting these laws. 


State Labor Relations—The American Federation of Labor this year drafted 
and circulated to its constituent bodies a bill to promote equality of bargaining 
power between employer and employee by creating State Labor Commissions, defin- 
ing unfair labor practices, ete., and also a bill to prohibit labor espionage and 
regulate private detectives and armed guards. The former was based on the 
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Wagner Act, but went into more detail than the Federal statute in defining unfair 
labor practices of employers and the procedure for holding elections. This bill, 
or bills very similar to it, was introduced in nineteen states and enacted in five: 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Wisconsin. 

The measure prohibiting espionage and regulating private detective agencies 
was introduced in a number of states including Illinois, New York and Penn- 
sylvania, but was not so successful. The New York bill passed the Senate only. 
The Pennsylvania bill made no progress. The Illinois measure was enacted in 
a very much altered form. 

Pennsylvania enacted a series of measures dealing with various phases of 
industrial relations: A State Labor Relations Act, an act setting up additional 
machinery in the state labor department for the mediation, conciliation, and 
voluntary arbitration of labor disputes; a new anti-injunction law, and a law 
limiting the number of deputy sheriffs that may be deputized and providing a 
procedure to be observed in making appointments. This Act, if adopted in other 
states and well enforced, would put an end to the practice of donations of arms, 
tear gas, and munitions by industrial companies for the purpose of breaking 
strikes. It would prevent the swearing in of unlimited number of deputy sheriffs, 
recruited from criminal elements. 

The new anti-injunction law differs from the earlier statute in Pennsylvania 
and from the laws in other states, in that its language is more specific, the list 
of actions which may not be enjoined is more inclusive, and proof is required, 
without the aid of presumptions of law or fact, that the acts to be enjoined were 
actually performed, authorized, or ratified by the persons named in the injunction. 
It is furthermore stipulated that an injunction shall not be issued to an employer 
who is employing strikebreakers, nor to one who has failed to comply with all 
obligations imposed by law, and made every effort to settle the dispute by nego- 
tiation or with the aid of governmental machinery. 

Since Pennsylvania has, at the same time, set up some important new gov- 
ernmental machinery to aid in the settlement of disputes and the negotiation of 
agreements, this law should help to increase the effectiveness of both the State 
and Federal Labor Relations Boards, and the new mediation facilities of the 
Department of Labor and Industry. And all of these institutions taken together 
should prove of great assistance to the labor organizations of the state in winning 
recognition and improved standards of wages, hours, and working conditions. 


Wage Collections—Even unions sometimes have difficulty in obtaining redress 
for their members against employers who default on payrolls, and the individual 
worker, farm laborer, or domestic servant whose employer refuses payment on some 
pretext, or because he needs the money for some other purpose, is in a peculiarly 
helpless position. Irresponsible, fly-by-night concerns without assets to attach in 
case of failure to pay are a plague in certain industries. Various kinds of laws 
have been tried to meet different situations—lien laws, semi-monthly pay day laws, 
laws requiring bonding pay rolls of certain employers, wage collection laws. The 
collection of unpaid valid wage claims is a primary service which every Labor 
Department should be equipped to render every worker in the state who needs it; 
thousands of such claims are presented every year to State Labor Commissioners, 
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yet in only a few states are these officials granted really adequate power to deal 
with the recalcitrant or irresponsible defaulting employer. The fact that in those 
states having good wage collection laws a very high proportion of claims are 
collected (in California 60 per cent) indicates that in states lacking such ma- 
chinery an enormous amount of injustice is done wage earners each year on this 
score. 

Organized labor has for years pushed for the enactment of effective wage 
payment, wage collection, and lien laws, and this year secured the enactment of 
new laws or amendments in twenty-two states. Labor Commissioners in four 
states were authorized to accept assignments of wage claims and to collect for 
wage-earners through the civil courts, bringing the number of states that now 
specifically have granted this power to the Labor Commissioner to eleven. Nearly 
every State Labor Department makes some effort to assist workers with wage 
claims that they are unable to collect, and increased activity is reported in recent 
years. A study made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that many more 
states are now collecting at least small amounts than was true a decade ago. 
Thirty-five states reported some activity in 1936 compared to eighteen in 1932. 

A small claims court bill passed the U. 8S. Senate August 6, and will undoubt- 
edly pass the House. 


Workmen’s Compensation—Reports from a number of states show that many 
amendments to workmen’s compensation laws were enacted this year. 

Progress towards more complete coverage of occupational diseases was made 
through the enactment of laws in five states (Delaware, Indiana, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, and Washington). All of these laws provide for specific or enumerated 
coverage, instead of blanket or general coverage. All but Delaware provide com- 
pensation for silicosis, though the Washington provision is badly worded and 
may therefore fail to achieve the desired result. 

A vicious measure, bringing silicosis under the occupational disease law on 
terms more favorable to the insurance companies than to the workers, was passed 
by both houses in Rhode Island; but the Governor was prevailed upon, after 
protests from President Green, to veto it. The bill contained features which have 
cropped up again and again in state bills and against which state federations 
of labor sponsoring occupational disease legislation should be on their guard. 

These features are: (1) Provision for a board of part-time medical referees, 
who are drawn from private practice and allowed to continue such practice on 
the side, in whom is vested final power to decide who is, and who is not, eligible 
for silicosis compensation; (2) extremely limited compensation and inadequate 
medical care provisions even for those cases that get by the medical board; (3) 
failure to compensate for partial disability, which usually precedes total disability 
or death, and may be long drawn out and costly to the worker and his dependents. 

Another restrictive feature which is objectionable to Labor in the occupa- 
tional disease bill in Michigan “permits’’ workers who have been exposed to a 
silica hazard, within four months after the Act takes effect, to waive their compen- 
sation benefits under the new occupational disease law. This makes it possible, 
under threat of discharge, to disqualify all who have been working at dusty trades 
and to get rid at one stroke of the entire ‘accrued liability” problem. 
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Pennsylvania provides a different and much more desirable solution to this 
problem. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania assumes over a ten-year period 
part of the cost of paying compensation for those cases in which disability develops 
only after exposure of five years or more. Whenever a silicosis bill is up for con- 
sideration great stress is laid by insurance companies and employers upon the 
prohibitive cost to the industry of adequate care and compensation. Experience 
in such States as Wisconsin, New York, and the Province of Ontario indicates 
that the actual cost is far from “prohibitive,” and that the “accrued liability” 
problem is much exaggerated. 

At the present time twenty-one states and the District of Columbia provide 
occupational disease compensation, but only nine of the laws are of the blanket 
coverage type advocated by the American Federation of Labor. In sixteen juris- 
dictions compensation is payable, though often at a reduced scale of benefits and 
after many legal obstacles. In New York the insurance companies have collected 
many thousands of dollars of additional premiums based upon an alleged increased 
hazard, yet in two years only two awards for silicosis have been made. 

Substantial increases in compensation payments were secured this year for 
workers injured in the course of their employment in Georgia, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina, by increasing the minimum 
or the maximum or the percentage of wages allowed. Eight states extended their 
medical care provisions; four reduced the waiting period; and nine brought addi- 
tional employments or processes under the workmen’s compensation act. Regu- 
lation of fees charged by physicians or attorneys, or both, was provided in Georgia, 
Montana, Texas, and West Virginia. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Gains in employment this year show the effect of preventing an increase in 
the work week. Although production increased less this year than last, employ- 
ment increased more. In the 12 months ending May 1937, when the work week 
was not lengthened, Labor Department estimates of all non-agricultural employ- 
ment show that 1,961,000 went back to work with a 16% increase in industrial 
production, while last year in the same period a 21% increase in production put 
only 1,542,000 to work, for 3 hours were added to the work week. Although these 
figures do not give an exact comparison, it appears that roughly, at least 400,000 
jobs were lost in 1935-6 by adding 3 hours to the work week. 

This year’s gains, however, leave us with 7,800,000 still unemployed in the 
month of May. This figure is estimated from Labor Department figures on total 
non-agricultural employment of 34,722,000, by assuming that 5,000,000 have been 
added to the working population since 1929. The estimate of working population 
is ours. The employment service records 5,310,000 registered for work in May 
this year, 5,016,000 in June. 

Our own reports from trade unions in 24 cities in July 1987 show that in 
many cases unemployment is still very serious in our own ranks. Union building 
tradesmen report unemployment still 371%4% above 1929, in printing it is 150% 
higher, and the report for all trades shows unemployment 22% above 1929. 
Several cities still have a considerable part of their membership out of work‘ 
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New York 19%, Los Angeles 16%, Philadelphia 15% and the average for 24 
cities shows 11% still unemployed. 

These figures are enough to indicate that the problem of unemployment is 
still very serious. We have 7,800,000 still unemployed when industrial produc- 
tion in the first half year was less than 1% below the 1929 average. To provide 
an adequate living for our population and put our unemployed to work producing 
it, we must look far beyond all previous peak levels of industrial production. The 
first step is greater buying power for those now at work, so that they can increase 
production and employ their fellows. The second is a further shortening of work 
hours. 

Until the unemployed can find work in industry we must continue to provide 
for them with public funds. At the end of July, 2,158,000 were still at work on 
the works program and there were 1,400,000 on state and local relief in May, the 
latest figure. 

A retraining program is also badly needed, for several hundred thousand have 
either lost their skills through unemployment or lost their trade through machine 
displacement. Such a program should be closely tied in with the U. 8S. Employ- 
ment Service. 

A periodic record of the number of persons unemployed, either monthly or 
quarterly, is essential if we are to plan so as to overcome this basic cause of 
poverty and demoralization. The Social Security Board is in a position to collect 
such information for the industries it covers. Steps should immediately be 
taken to see that the information is collected, and is made available to the public 
promptly enough to be of use. 

An unemployment census, taken at least every ten years, is essential to give 
complete periodic checks on unemployment in the entire population. Such cen- 
suses, however, cannot meet the need for current information. When an unemploy- 
ment census is taken, it should be accompanied by a complete census of population, 
with a careful enumeration of the employed as well as the unemployed. If this 
is not done, incomplete information is likely to result, making unemployment 
appear less than it actually is. Such misleading information would have the most 
serious consequences. 


CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION 


Rapid increases in the cost of living are forcing Labor to consider problems 
as consumers. In the recovery from depression, American workers have found 
that 75% of wage gains were cancelled by increased living costs, with the result 
that today the average living standard of employed workers is only 8% higher 
than it was in the worst month of depression. This striking fact is shown by 
ealculations from U. 8S. Government figures, comparing March 1933 and June 1937. 

Higher prices are due only in small part to higher labor costs. Labor Depart- 
ment figures show that while in two years wage costs in manufacturing rose only 
1.8 per cent, prices rose 7.2 per cent (January 1935 to January 1937). There has 
been much price profiteering in industries where powerful combinations made price 
control possible. 
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RISING PRICES AND WAGE COSTS 
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Each coin represents '/2 of 1%, increase from January, 1935, to January, 1937. 


Wage increases have not raised the total cost of production more than 2% in 
any of these industries; price increases have varied from 2.7% to 16%. Price 
profiteering in lumber is striking, for wage costs rose 1.6%, prices 16.4%. In steel, 
chemicals, gasoline and cotton goods, price increases have also greatly exceeded 
the amount necessary to offset increased costs. Source: Calculated from U. S. 
Labor Department figures. 

This matter must be given careful consideration, for when our wage gains 
are steadily drained away from us by unnecessary price increases to create high 
profits and dividends for the few, progress for the masses of underprivileged is 
at a minimum. 

To establish and enforce price levels which will give workers a fair return for 
their money is no easy task. Many attempts at government price control have 
failed. In European countries, working men and women have turned to con- 
sumers’ cooperation to meet this problem. Beginning with small retail stores, 
they have gradually extended their business into wholesaling and production 
until today they have substituted cooperative enterprise for private business over 
a large portion of the industries making and selling goods for wage earners. 
Usually they combat the evils of price exploitation by selling at the market price 
and returning a purchase dividend to their members; in a number of cases, how- 
ever, they have succeeded in breaking monopoly prices by underselling the monopo- 
lies. It is cooperative policy also to assure quality in all goods manufactured or 
sold, an important point in giving the wage earner full value for the money he 
spends. 

In Great Britain 46 per cent of the entire population are affected by coopera- 
tive enterprise of one kind or another; in Sweden 62 per cent, Switzerland 65 per 
cent, Finland 68 per cent, Denmark 59 per cent, France 33 per cent. In Finland, 
25 per cent to 30 per cent of the entire retail trade of the country passes over co- 
operative counters, in Switzerland 10 per cent to 12 per cent, Great Britain 12 
per cent, Sweden 10 per cent. These figures are enough to show that cooperative 
enterprise has become an important influence in the national life of these coun- 
tries. In England workers are saving more than $120,000,000 a year by their 
cooperative purchases. The influence of cooperatives is felt particularly by Labor, 
for trade unions have been leaders in promoting consumers’ cooperatives and 
trade union members reap the largest benefits from cooperative dividends. Co- 
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operative policy has always been cordial toward trade unions, so that organized 
labor has been able to advance further in its dealings with cooperatives than in 
negotiations with private business. 

In the United States, early efforts at consumers’ cooperation, among both 
workers and farmers, met with a very large proportion of failures. Recently, 
however, the movement has revived and large and growing cooperative enter- 
prises are now demonstrating their ability to operate with success and to return 
substantial savings to members. Already farmers are making more than 12% 
of their purchases over cooperative counters. A number of our local unions have 
recently played a prominent part in setting up cooperative gasoline stations, retail 
stores and credit unions which are operating successfully. 

We heartily endorse Rochedale consumers’ cooperation in principle. Experi- 
ence has proved, however, that certain safeguards need careful consideration if 
wage earners in this country are to put their faith in consumers’ cooperation as a 
means of protecting themselves from price exploitation. 

There is the important question of union recognition by cooperatives in this 
country. It is one of the basic principles of genuine Rochedale cooperation to 
insist on fair labor standards for employees of cooperatives and to urge them to 
join trade unions. In Great Britain all employees of cooperatives are union 
members. The principle of organization both as producers and as consumers is 
basic—organization as producers in trade unions and as consumers in coopera- 
tives. Our incomes must be protected both when we earn them and when we 
spend them if we are to make the greatest possible progress in raising living 
standards. Without this twofold protection there is dangerous opportunity in any 
society for one group to discriminate against another. 

Some cooperatives in the United States recognize this vital principle, but 
many have as yet failed to grasp the basic function of trade union organization 
in cooperative enterprise. This is particularly true among farm groups, some 
of whom have refused to deal with trade unions. If workers are to look to the 
cooperative movement in the United States as a way to better distribution of 
income, cooperatives must recognize trade unions, bargain collectively with them 
and patronize the union label. 

We believe that the form of business enterprise which is most effective in 
lifting the living standards of the masses should succeed in this country. In 
many instances consumers’ cooperatives have so far excelled private business in 
this respect in American communities that they have supplanted private con- 
cerns. When this occurs, the cooperative has a responsibility for the workers 
who lose their employment. This can often be met by giving them work in the 
cooperative. 

Trade union experience in running cooperative stores in the past leads us to 
sound a note of warning. It is no service to union members to get them to invest 
their savings in an enterprise which will fail with heavy losses. No union should 
undertake cooperative enterprise without studying the principles of sound busi- 
ness management. A recent study of the cooperative movement in Illinois by 
Colston Warne lists the following main reasons for failure of some 150 societies 
in that state before 1923: Incompetent management; overexpansion; failure to 
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observe Rochedale principles; sales on credit; inadequate education of the mem- 
bership to understand the purpose of cooperation and therefore lack of support; 
competition with private business; too much centralization of control in the hands 
of a few; bad accounting. Such difficulties can be overcome if recognized and 
properly dealt with. 

Cooperative wholesales in eastern and central sections today offer the retail 
store a larger line of goods at better price advantages than have ever before been 
possible. This is a particular advantage to unions wishing to start cooperative 
retail stores. Nevertheless, a cooperative enterprise can only succeed if ably 
managed, and any local union wishing to undertake consumers’ cooperation should 
exert every effort for capable business management. 

Trade Unions have been a leading influence in establishing Cooperatives in 
the following cities. These Cooperatives are already doing an active business and 
have been successful in operating with efficiency and benefit to their members. 


RACINE, W1s.—Opened in 1934, now operates four service stations, one 
garage, one grocery store, one credit union and a coal selling business. 
Patronage refunds to members in 1935-1936 were $10,386. The volume of 
business in 1936 was $112,000. 

KENOSHA, Wis.—Organized in May 1936. Cooperative runs a gasoline 
station which saved its members $708 in the first six months. 

DILLONVALE, On10.—A large business with six branches started 28 vears 
ago. This is a consumer owned store and is the biggest business in town, 
doing $630,000 worth of trade in 1936; during its existence has saved members 
$700,000. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Franklin Cooperative Creamery organized in 1921. 
Did a business of $2,800,000 in 1936, distributed 30 to 40 per cent of all milk 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul, pays union wages, has closed shop agreement with 
employees and gives members substantial savings on their purchases. 

WAUKESHA, Wis.—Gasoline station incorporated October 1936; credit 
union already in operation. 

MARVIN CouNTY, CALIFORNIA.—Consumers cooperative handling milk, 
butter and eggs, having buying agreements with distributors of other com- 
modities. These agreements provide that all employees of said distributors 
must belong to unions. The cooperative is operating profitably. 

In Cleveland and Akron, Ohio, unions are also running cooperative enter- 
prises; plans for cooperative stores, gasoline stations, credit unions and health 
centers are being considered in Superior, Wisconsin; Warren, Ohio; Tacoma, 
Washington; Davenport, Iowa; Phoenix, Arizona; Oak Park, Illinois; Union- 
town, Pennsylvania; Savannah, Georgia; and elsewhere. 


CREDIT UNIONS 


The credit union is a form of consumers’ cooperative particularly adaptable 
for trade unions. A Federal credit union is simple to operate, safeguarded by 
government charter and supervision, and can give members a very important 
service. 

Almost every union family knows what it is to need money urgently for an 
emergency or to strive for a bit of comfort and enjoyment by buying a radio, 
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furniture, suit of clothes or automobile on time payment. Loan sharks take 
advantage of workers’ need, installment selling plans charge exhorbitant rates 
for credit and rates for personal loans at banks are very high. These charges 
eat away members’ income without giving them value in return. 

Local unions can help members to protect themselves from these charges, to 
save their money and make their incomes give a higher living standard by setting 
up a credit union. By this means credit can be furnished at a very low rate and 
an opportunity given members to save in a safe and convenient way. Most credit 
unions provide small loans at interest charges lower than banks. The union 
member, applying to his own organization for loans, has the added advantage 
of dealing with officers he knows and trusts and to whom he can turn for help 
in his problems. Also, the share buying plan of the credit union encourages mem- 
bers to save 25 cents or more a week until they have the satisfaction and security 
of a small bank account. This means much to the average union member. 

The large number of loan plans for members furnished in the past by union 
offices shows the need for credit service in the trade union. Many of these plans 
have failed and involved the union treasury in losses. The credit union is a far 
better method of supplying this need. Since it is chartered by the government, 
it is under government supervision similar to that given banks, which protects 
the union treasury and is of assistance in collecting loans. The credit union 
gives the members a more valuable service than a loan plan, for it combines 
saving and borrowing, the credit service usually earning enough to pay members 
a substantial rate of interest on their savings. A study of 1,862 Federal Credit 
Unions in 1936 shows that many pay higher interest on savings than banks; 
304 paid 6%, and 475 paid from 3% up to 6%. Half of the 1,862 unions had been 
in existence one year or less, and since interest payments usually reach higher 
levels after the first or second year, this record indicates that the older credit 
unions are paying members a good return on their investment. 

We believe that local unions setting up credit unions for their membership, 
if they work in close cooperation with the government supervisors and are care- 
ful in management of their finances, can count on the safety of this cooperative 
enterprise. Experience of credit unions in general shows so small a proportion 
of failure and bad debts that confidence is warranted, The 1,862 Federal Credit 
Unions studied in 19386 show that loans charged off for non-payment were less 
than one-tenth of one percent of the total amount loaned. Depression experi- 
ence also shows a remarkable record for safety. From 1930 to 1933, while 7,843 
banks failed in the United States, in 35 of the 38 states where credit unions were 
operating there were no credit union failures. In the other three states a few 
failures are reported due to defalcations. During depression credit unions were 
safer than banks. 

The sound and extensive growth of the credit union movement among working 
men and women in the United States is evidence that it fills an important need 
and fills it well. From 190 credit unions in 1921, the movement has grown to 
6,200 today, with a membership of 1,100,000 (August 1937) ; 2288 credit unions 
have been chartered by the Federal Government since October 1934; and there 
are about 3,900 state chartered unions. 
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Trade union members should share in the benefits of this cooperative enter- 
prise, and also avail themselves of the opportunity to learn the principles of co- 
operative business management through activity on credit union committees. 
Such experience in cooperative business management as can be had through a 
eredit union by working with government credit union supervisors can be in- 
valuable to the Labor Movement. Union members and officers who have proved 
their ability as business managers in a credit union can go forward to service in 
consumers’ cooperative retail stores and help to build a trade union cooperative 
movement. 

Following the instructions of the Tampa convention in 1936, we have made 
information on credit unions and consumers’ cooperatives available to affiliated 
organizations, A pamphlet specially prepared for trade unions on this subject 
was sent to all international unions, all organizers and all directly affiliated 
local unions. We recommend that this be followed by instructing our organizers 
and central labor unions to encourage and assist local organizations interested 
in starting credit unions or cooperatives and to give them information. The 
Federal Government has recently chartered 14 credit unions in trade unions, and 
credit unions of longer standing have a record of substantial service to union 
members on street and electric railways, in the postal service, in metal trades 
work, in government offices and manufacturing plants. 

The accompanying table gives the record of seven Federal Credit Unions 
chartered by trade unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. These 
seven credit unions have 747 members with total savings invested in shares of 
nearly $15,000; on these savings they are earning at the rate of 5.2% per year 
(1.3% in the first quarter). Since organization, they have made 658 loans amount- 
ing to more than $28,000, nearly half of which has been repaid and the other 
half is outstanding. No loans have been charged off for failure to repay. Each 
credit. union member has, on the average, $20 already accumulated in savings 
although the credit unions were less than two years old, and four of the seven 
were less than one year old, when this report was given. In the first quarter of 
1937, about half the members were using the services of their credit unions for 
loans; the other half during that period were saving without borrowing. Since 
the compilation of the table, a Federal Credit Union has been chartered by the 
Grand Junction, Colorado, Trades and Labor Assembly covering 10 local unions. 

Pursuant to the instructions of the Tampa Convention, President Green 
appointed a committee composed of Secretary I. M. Ornburn of the Union Label 
Trades Department, Vice-President George M. Harrison and Vice-President Edward 
J. Gainor, to make a study of Credit Unions and the service which said unions 
could offer the membership of organized labor. This study is now being made 
but the committee is not prepared to submit a report to this convention. It is 
the opinion of the Executive Council that the committee should continue its 
investigation and study, and prepare and submit a report to the Executive Council 
for consideration and for such disposition as the Council may decide to make. 
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EDUCATION 


More and more we realize that education is much more than formal instruc- 
tion and teaching of courses. The ultimate purpose is the development and 
integration of personality. It is not enough to know things but we must know 
them in their relationship within a philosophy of life. We must know what human 
life is and for what purpose it is, in order to know what to do and how to do it 
in education. 

To help others to fit information into integral personalities, requires the 
wisdom necessary for character training and means that teachers in addition to 
knowing subjects must be able to help others develop habits, sensitivity, appre- 
ciation and understanding. That will bring unfolding of personality. We are 
steadily raising our standards. Whatever grants we make should not be coercive 
but leave local authorities free to develop agencies that meet their needs. Grants 
should conform to educational needs. 

Beginning with the depression, the issue of Federal contributions to local 
public schools became acute. Emergency grants were necessary to prevent wide- 
spread closing of schools in many states. There has been a growing demand that 
this method of financing be made permanent. Until we have a clear picture of 
the adequacy of our present educational institutions we are not in position to 
make intelligent Federal grants. So much support has rallied to this proposal 
that the President has increased his Advisory Commission on Education, which 
was created to review vocational education-—and instructed it to inquire into 
the basis upon which Federal funds could be granted to state educational agencies. 
Unless reasonable standards of service are the conditions of Federal grants, they 
will only perpetuate inadequate educational opportunities. On the other hand, 
we cannot build up bureaucratic control over education. Free institutions are 
largely tied up with educational freedom for those who would serve in the teaching 
profession. Wisdom in living is a pre-requisite to teaching others. This, in addi- 
tion to mastering of skills and intellectual disciplines will make for higher 
standards of educational leadership necessary to the maintenance of educational 
freedom, 

Labor wishes to add a note of warning to which it has earned the right by its 
consistent sponsorship of our public school system. It is this—determination 
of the objectives of education lies with the free citizens of this country—not with 
the educational profession. Nothing will bring our public school system into 
disrepute more quickly than organization of the teaching profession to control 
educational policies and legislation. 


Apprenticeship Training—The American Federation of Labor has heartily 
endorsed and cooperated witb the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship Training 
which was organized during the N.R.A. to protect standards for apprenticeship, 
then in danger of complete demoralization through tolerance for learners under 
codes and serious abuses which developed from those provisions. The committee 
has continued after the nullification of the N.R.A. in connection with the National 
Youth Administration. The work of the committee had to do with maintaining 
standards for apprenticeship and with organizing sponsoring committees for 
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specific projects on the principle of participation for those directly concerned-—- 
the union, the employers, and educators. 

H. R. 7274, introduced by Representative Fitzgerald, authorizes the Secretary 
of Labor to take over and continue the work of this committee, or—in the language 
of the law—to formulate and promote the furtherance of labor standards neces- 
sary to safeguard the welfare of apprentices, to extend the application of such 
standards by encouraging the inclusion thereof in contracts of apprenticeship, to 
bring together employers and labor for the formulation of programs of apprentice- 
ship, to cooperate with state agencies engaged in the formulation and promotion 
of standards of apprenticeship, and to cooperate with the National Youth Admin- 
istration and with the Office of Education of the Department of the Interior in 
accordance with section 6 of the Act of February 23, 1917, as amended by Execu- 
tive Order No. 6166, June 10, 1933. 

This jurisdiction, of course, does not extend to the field of instruction which 
remains with the Office of Education. 


Vocational Education—Severe criticism has been directed toward the adminis- 
tration of vocational education because in many instances it permitted the control 
and purpose of vocational education to become an adjunct to the employment and 
management divisions of big corporations. This meant that instead of workers 
being trained for the purpose of making them efficient and to develop ability in 
performing work for which they were peculiarly fitted, they were merely required 
to acquire special skill and speed in certain jobs. 

So serious and so widespread were complaints against the administration of 
vocational education that the President created a commission to investigate before 
the increased appropriations of the George-Deen Act should become effective. 
Even before this inquiry had been finished a powerful lobby became active for 
the purpose of increasing the appropriation for vocational education by ten 
million dollars over the four and one-half million dollars recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget. The Appropriation Bill for the Department of the Interior 
passed both Houses of Congress with an amendment adding ten million dollars 
to the four and a half millions recommended for vocational education. The 
American Federation of Labor opposed this amendment. 

The President signed the measure with the following memorandum attached: 


August 10, 1937. 


Statement by the President 


I have, with much reluctance, affixed my signature to H. R. 6958, the 
Appropriation Bill for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 
1938. The principal item of difficulty was the appropriation of nearly four- 
teen and a half million dollars for the further development of vocational 
education—ten million dollars more than the estimate of the Bureau of the 
Budget which I presented to Congress. 

I recognize that a sound program of vocational education is greatly needed 
in the United States, but an appropriation at this time of the full amount 
authorized under the Act of June 8, 1936, known as the George-Deen Act, is 
not the way to meet this need. 

On September 19, I appointed an advisory committee to study the ex- 
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perience under the existing program of Federal aid for vocational education, 
the relation of such training to other forms of education, and to prevailing 
economic and social conditions, and the extent of the need for an expanded 
program. At that time I called the attention of the committee specifically 
to H. R. 12120, the George-Deen Act, and requested the committee to study 
and report on the present need for an enlarged program as provided for in 
that Act. 

The committee has since been at work in accordance with those instruc- 
tions. The necessary studies were planned and a staff of qualified personnel 
was employed. Information was obtained from the United States Office of 
Education, the Federal Committee on Apprentice Training, and several other 
Federal agencies. Further information was secured from officials administer- 
ing vocational education and other forms of education in the several States 
and in many localities, and from a large body of citizens interested in the 
development of a sound program of education. 

The committee conducted a total of 19 days of conferences at Nashville, 
New Orleans, Chicago, New York, and Washington. At these conferences the 
views were obtained of a large number of educational research workers and 
administrators, public officials, agriculturists, industrialists, economists, mer- 
chants, personnel directors, representatives of labor, and other interested 
citizens. 

The present session of Congress has witnessed the introduction of a large 
number of bills concerned with educational matters which would greatly 
increase the permanent financial obligations of the Federal Government. It 
seemed highly desirable to me that careful study should be given the problems 
involved in these and other proposals with respect to public education. <Ac- 
cordingly, on April 19, I requested the committee that I had appointed to 
give more extended consideration to the whole subject of Federal relation- 
ship to State and local conduct of education. The enlarged assignment of the 
committee will be completed in time for consideration early next winter. 

The committee points out that the training of the personnel necessary 
for extension and improvement of vocational education is a problem of the 
first importance. It also finds that readjustments to make possible a consider- 
able expansion and improvement in the training of teachers can be made 
in most of the States under current appropriations. The fact cannot be over- 
looked, however, that the teacher personnel is not now available in most of 
the States to staff enlarged programs of vocational education unless certifica- 
tion standards are materially reduced and teachers are employed who are not 
well qualified. In many instances, vocational education is already suffering 
from poorly-equipped teachers, and it would be a grave mistake to dilute the 
standards of teaching still further. 

The committee has pointed out that the basis for the distribution of funds 
among the States as provided for in the vocational education statutes, includ- 
ing the George-Deen Act, tends in many cases to increase rather than to de- 
crease inequalities in educational opportunity. These increased inequalities 
arise from the operation of the State minimum allotments and from the 
matching provisions. They arise also from the difficulties encountered in at- 
tempts to administer a vocational program in small rural high schools. The 
areas most in need of aid are frequently the ones least able to meet the match- 
ing and other qualifying provisions. 

It should be pointed out that Federal funds spent for the promotion of 
vocational education under the Smith-Hughes and related statutes are by no 
means the only Federal appropriations to provide vocational training for the 
youth of the Nation. During the past four years the problem has been dealt 
with in many ways. The Civilian Conservation Corps, the Works Progress 
Administration, and the National Youth Administration are among the newer 
agencies which have been concerned with problems of vocational training. 
The Congress of the United States has already appropriated substantial 
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amounts to these agencies for activities designed to train for useful employ- 
ment. The educational programs of these and other Federal agencies, old 
and new, are now being studied. 

It would be premature to launch a greatly expanded program in certain 
fields of vocational education before the report and recommendations of the 
committee studying these problems are available for consideration. It is, in 
fact, of the utmost importance that action should await the committee’s find- 
ings, for at the present time the necessary statistical studies for planning 
economically sound programs of vocational education do not exist. 

Much of the apparent demand for the immediate extension of the voca- 
tional education program under the George-Deen Act appears to have been 
stimulated by an active lobby of vocational teachers, supervisors and adminis- 
trative officers in the field of vocational education, who are interested in the 
emoluments paid in part from Federal funds. It is not without significance 
that in the course of the debates on this appropriation, members of both 
houses of the Congress referred to the pressure exerted upon them by groups 
actively lobbying in behalf of the full appropriation. Evidence was read into 
the records of the debates in both houses indicating that much of the impetus 
behind this movement emanated from a single, interested source. 

A considerable number of educators interested in general education, many 
representatives of organized labor, and a large group of employers are pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the results of vocational education under the exist- 
ing set-up, and have repeatedly urged that there be no further expansion of 
vocational education pending the report of the committee on the whole Fed- 
eral program of participation in education. 

The Advisory Committee on Education reports that it is unanimous in 
the recommendation that financial support by the Federal Government for 
the types of vocational education now receiving support should be continued 
without curtailment during the coming fiscal year. It is not in favor of the 
enlargement of Federal support of vocational education until consideration 
has been given to the whole subject of Federal relations to State and local 
conduct of education of all types. 

In view of the above, it is clear that I would be subject to censure if any 
of the $14,483,000 appropriated in this Act for vocational training were spent 
inefficiently or inadvisedly. The Congress having appropriated the money to 
the extent of $10,000,000 more than was recommended, I will, therefore, carry 
out what is obviously the intention of the Congress—that as much of the total 
sum shall be expended during the current fiscal year as can properly and use- 
fully be spent—no more and no less. 


The President is to be commended for his determined insistence in refusing 
to be forced into unsound educational expansion. His statement of the situation 
and the forces at work affords confirmation for the Federation’s wisdom in oppos- 
ing this increase in appropriation. There is no other teaching force or funds 
available for such expansion. In addition, the administration of vocational edu- 
cation is still in the hands of those responsible for the mistakes of the past— 
mistakes which bring into question educational leadership and integrity. 


Workers Education Bureau—The workers’ education movement during the 
past eleven months has experienced a number of notable developments and has 
as well brought to a focus work which has been maturing over a long period of 
time. 


1. Research Division. Among the first, then, of the activities of the Bureau 
which have been carried forward has been the Research Division, with its head- 
quarters in the Machinists Building in Washington. Here under able leadership 
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and with the competent assistance of a small staff of experienced workers a plan 
was effectively carried forward for serving local unions with current materials 
on their own problems. The Research Division, working in close cooperation 
with the Federation’s Research Division, was developing a direct service to unions. 
That service was initiated by writing materials to be presented by union members 
in their regular union meetings. It covered topics which requests coming in to 
the Research Division of the Federation had shown to be uppermost. Beginning 
with a series of skits on the Social Security Law, it included also material on 
Workmen’s Compensation, Occupational Diseases, Building Effective Union Or- 
ganization, the Union Label, and Facts Useful for Negotiating an Agreement. 

Following presentation of “A Union Committee Without the Facts” and “A 
Union Committee With the Facts” requests came in from several unions for 
assistance from the Bureau’s Research Division in finding out the facts that 
would help the union in its negotiations. The results were satisfactory to the 
unions; and requests from other trades and localities were beginning to come in 
when the work of the Research Division had to be discontinued. 

Our experience indicates that a comparatively small staff and office devoted 
to such services as these which the Research Division performed would bring 
enormous returns to the labor movement. This is not only true of servicing unions 
with facts for the purpose of negotiations, but of the follow-up of our skits on 
organization and on labor legislation, as well as on the study material. The skits 
were curtain-raisers, so to speak, to services which local and city central unions 
were increasingly requesting after they had used some of the Research Division 
material. 

2. Proposed Legislation for Federal Grants-in-Aid. The second of the activi- 
ties of the Bureau concerned the matter of providing more permanent basis of 
financial support for the whole workers’ education program. In anticipation of 
the termination of the grants for the W.P.A. program and in view of the great 
difficulty of securing private aid for a workers’ education program, it became 
imperatively necessary to give consideration to some form of governmental grants- 
in-aid of workers’ education. Under the leadership of the Bureau a group of 
leaders in the workers’ education movement convened at the Department of Labor 
in Washington on October 16 and 17, 1936, on December 17, 1936, and on January 
27, 1937. Out of this series of conferences a draft for a proposed bill was sub- 
mitted for consideration to representatives of labor and education. It became 
clear, however, that in view of the President’s Committee on Vocational Educa- 
tion, with its broad terms of reference, it would not be possible to secure any 
affirmative action in the Congress of the United States until such time as that 
Committee had made its report. Accordingly, it was the judgment of the com- 
mittee that no action should be taken until after the Reeves Committee makes its 
report and there is an opportunity to determine the new statement of public policy 
with reference to the grant of Federal money in aid of education. 

8. Labor Institutes and Organized Labor Programs. In the third place, the 
Bureau carried forward its program of setting up institutes and cooperating 
with various unions in the development of their educational programs. The 
Rutgers Labor Institute, which is one of the pioneer activities in the field, held 
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its seventh annual meeting in June 1937 and evoked a wide measure of response 
and approval from the leadership of labor. 

Another example of a cooperative effort on the part of the Bureau has been 
its work in cooperation with the Ohio State Federation of Labor in setting up 
its Department of Workers’ Education and helping its director in the develop- 
ment of his program. Local institutes have been held in Ohio in connection with 
the conventions of the State Federation of Labor and the Director of the Bureau 
has aided the Ohio director in his radio and institute programs during the year. 
The Ohio plan constitutes a notable example of leadership on the part of a state 
federation of labor and deserves to be followed by other state federations in the 
promotion of a genuine program of education among its members. 

4. W.P.A. Workers’ Education Program. While the subvention from the 
General Education Board, which made it possible for the Bureau to enlarge its 
staff to cooperate with the Emergency Educational Program, was terminated on 
July 1, 1936, and no further funds were made available, the Bureau has neverthe 
less been able to cooperate with the W.P.A. program in some sections of the 
country. This cooperation has taken the form in some centers of assisting in 
setting up conferences, taking part in training institutes, and in one or two cases 
in helping to provide facilities for the training of teachers. By the end of the 
fiscal year for the W.P.A. program it was reported that upwards of 60,000 workers 
had been served through the Emergency Program in some 3,000 classes. With the 
decision of the Administration to continue the Emergency Program for another 
year, the opportunities for cooperation will continue. However, in some states 
the workers’ education program has been drastically cut, although not so much 
so as other parts of the program. In spite of these cuts in a number of the states, 
it is anticipated that some provisions will be made for the expansion of the Fed- 
eral program to overcome the difficulties in some of the states. 

5. Radio Program. The fifth activity of the Bureau has been the plan of 
cooperation with Station WCFL in the development of its radio work. The skits 
prepared by the Research Division of the Bureau were presented over Station 
WCEL, with the cooperation of a local W.P.A. Theater Project and evoked a wide 
measure of interest. It has made it abundantly clear that the use of dramatic 
skits for the presentation of educational ideas has great possibilities, particularly 
through the medium of the radio. 

6. Institutes for Organizers. With the appointment of a Director of Organi- 
zation for the American Federation of Labor, a new policy of coordinating the 
organizing activities of the Federation was inaugurated. To meet the needs for 
a broader program of training for organizers, the cooperation of the Bureau was 
invited in setting up a series of regional institutes for their training. The first 
of these institutes, which was held on August 21 and 22 in the City of Boston, 
brought together the paid organizers of New England and a selected group of 
the volunteer organizers. The institute proved to be a notable suecess, on the 
basis of which plans are now in prospect for establishing similar regional insti- 


tutes for organizers in New York, New Jersey, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
7. Leave of Absence of the Director. During the period of three months in 
the spring of 1937 the Director of the Bureau was granted a leave of absence by 
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the Executive Committee of the Bureau, to make a special study of technical 
education in Europe. 

8. Financial Support of the Bureau. The question of financial support of the 
Bureau has continued to present a very real problem. In March 1937 the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York made an emergency and final grant of $5,000 to the 
Bureau to meet the anticipated deficit during the current year. While the Bureau 
will be able to balance its budget up to the time of the Denver Convention, it must 
become clear to anyone that if the Bureau is to grow and function and serve the 
developing needs of the movement more adequate financial support must be pro- 
vided for. Such an investment in workers’ education pays large dividends. It 
still remains true to repeat the words of the late Samuel Gompers: “Whatever 
progress the labor movement makes rests upon an educational basis.” 


AFFILIATION WITH THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF TRADE UNIONS 


At the close of the World War the forces of organized labor, after a series of 
fruitless efforts to create an effective reorganization of the International Federa 
tion of Trade Unions, finally succeeded in 1919, with the indispensable cooperation 
of the late Samuel Gompers and Daniel J. Tobin, in drafting a new charter. For 
the first two years the American Federation of Labor served as a member of this 
organization and participated in its deliberations and shared in its financial 
support. 

It became clear, however, that with the trend in the policy of the LF.T.U. 
and with its increasing emphasis upon political propaganda it was not only de- 
parting from its original purpose but was in fact, if not in theory, invading the 
integrity of its component organizations. Accordingly the American Federation 
of Labor withdrew in 1921 on the following three counts: 

First—That the new constitution completely abrogated the principle of 
complete autonomy for each national trade union federation. 

Second—That through the issuance of appeals and proclamations the 
executive body of the international federation had committed the federation 
to a revolutionary principle, to which the American Federation of Labor is 
and always has been uncompromisingly opposed and to which no labor move- 
ment guided by democratic ideals could give approval. 

Third—That a system of dues had been adopted which would place upon 
the American Federation of Labor a heavy and unbearable expense. 


Since that time, however, there have been friendly relations between the 
American Federation of Labor and the International Federation of Trade Unions 
and repeated efforts have been made both during the presidency of the late Samuel 
Gompers and under President Green to discover a basis for re-affiliation. Hardly 
a convention has passed in this intervening period witbout having one or more 
resolutions introduced into the convention of the A. F. of L. urging re-affiliation. 

In 1934 at the San Francisco Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, Walter Citrine, the Secretary of the British Trades Union Congress and 
the President of the International Federation of Trade Unions, gave a memorable 
address on the subject of Fascism and outlined something of the valiant efforts 
of the I.F.T.U. to serve as the spearhead for the free trade union movement in 
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Europe. The result of his address and subsequent conferences made a deep impres- 
sion upon the officers and members of the Federation. 

At the Atlantic City Convention in 1935 the Executive Council made an ex- 
tended report about the International Federation of Trade Unions, its early 
history, its present structure and functions, and its dues and present membership. 
The Committee on International Relations, prompted by the foregoing facts, 
reported in part as follows: 


A new situation now confronts the trade union movement the world over. 
The growth of dictatorships has been a powerful threat to the free trade 
union movement everywhere. One of the first actions taken by the Nazis, 
for example, was to liquidate the labor movement as the most effective method 
of suppressing opposition and mass protest. A similar procedure has been 
followed in other countries where dictatorships have been set up. Unless 
there can be created some effective vehicle for international labor solidarity, 
the trade union movement may be further seriously weakened in those coun- 
tries adjoining these dictatorships and over which they exercise such profound 
economic influence, 

In the second place, there is the threat of war which becomes a more 
serious menace with the growth of dictatorship. The power of international 
organized labor is perhaps the most effective instrument to stand athwart the 
path of such dictatorships and their imperialistic plans. 

In the third place, the membership of the American Government and 
American Labor in the International Labor Organization at Geneva makes 
necessary the development of every device which will increase the effective- 
ness of the voice of American Labor in the development of International labor 
standards. The work of the International Federation of Trade Unions has 
been invaluable to the trade unions in connection with the work of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. The Executive Committee of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions analyzes the agenda and reports before each 
annual conference with great care; they organize caucuses of the workers’ 
groups at such conferences and, in general, serve as a steering committee on 
labor strategy. In fact, the International Federation of Trade Unions serves 
the workers’ groups at these conferences much as do the Employers’ Federa- 
tions serve the employers’ group. 

Your committee is persuaded that the time has arrived to re-examine 
again the basis of re-affiliation of the American Federation of Labor with the 
International Federation of Trade Unions. We recommend to this convention 
that the President of the American Federation of Labor be empowered to 
initiate discussions with the officers of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions to see if such a basis of accommodation can not be found. 

We further recommend that the Executive Council be given power to act 
upon such re-affiliation if the discussions initiated by President Green prove 
to disclose a basis of effective cooperation. 


Subsequently Sir Walter Citrine and Walter Schevenals, the General Sec- 
retary of the International Federation of Trade Unions, made a trip to the United 
States which served the good purpose of exploring an effective basis of coopera- 
tion. The opportunity was presented to them to appear before the Executive 
Council, at which time they invited the American Federation of Labor to under- 
take affiliation and agreed to modify the conditions of admission in accordance 
with the declared position of the A. F. of L. upon repeated occasions. 

Following these representations the Executive Council accepted the invitation 
tendered. In order to bring about the basis for reaffiliation it also designated 
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its Third Vice President, Matthew Woll, to go to Warsaw to attend the meeting of 
the General Council of the International Federation of Trade Unions and com- 
plete the plan for reaffiliation. In accordance with these instructions and re- 
sponsive to the request of the I.F.T.U., Vice President Woll made the trip to 
Warsaw, Poland, to attend the meetings of the General Council held June 30th to 
July 3rd. He succeeded not only in winning their cordial response, but their 
unanimous approval of a motion to re-affiliate. 

Thus sixteen years after the disaffiliation of the Federation of Labor it has 
been possible once more to reunite the forces of international labor in a growing 
and powerful instrumentality for the advancement of the free trade union move- 
ment the world over. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


The American Federation of Labor has been represented in the meetings of 
the Governing Board of the International Labor Organization during the past 
year by the following: 

James Duffy, President, National Brotherhood of Operative Potters; 

George Meaney, President, New York State Federation of Labor; Matthew 

Woll, Vice-President of the American Federation of Labor. 

In April 1937, the World Conference on Textiles was held in Washington, D. C. 
A convention for 40-hours weekly standard for that industry failed of approval 
because of inadequate data and consideration to prove that the standard was prac- 
tical for the whole industry. What was needed was a special opportunity to con- 
sider all facts in the industry and their effects upon working conditions. Twenty- 
three countries were represented—15 with complete delegations representative of 
government, employees, and employers. The United States was represented by 
John G. Winant, Emil Rieve and O. Max Gardner. William Green represented the 
Governing Body of the I. L. O. The technical material prepared for the conference 
was most.comprehensive, and the problems of countries where textiles are a de- 
clining industry were considered with those of countries where textiles are only 
beginning. Standards were discussed but the conference was for deliberative 
purposes only. Thorough discussion paved the way for adoption of the 40-hour 
convention by the June conference. 

In June 1937, the 23d International Labor Conference convened in Geneva. 
The United States was represented by Edward McGrady, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, and Grace Abbott, former head of the Children’s Bureau and now Professor 
of Public Welfare of the University of Chicago; Robert B. Watt, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Massachusetts State Federation of Labor, representing Labor; 
Henry I. Harriman of the New England Power Association, for the employers. 

The 40-hour convention for textiles was adopted by more than the required 
two-thirds vote—88 to 38. The experience of the United States with this standard 
and the influence of our delegation were powerful factors in this favorable action. 
The employers and government delegates from important textile countries ap- 
proved ratification of the convention. 

The Conference adopted a draft resolution on International Cooperation Con- 
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cerning Public Works providing for an international public works committee and 
a resolution on national planning of public works. Each member country is to 
time the volume of public works with periods of depression and to provide re- 
serves for financing them. Special consideration shall be given to providing for 
young workers, women and non-manual workers. Recruitment is to be through 
public employment offices. Wages shall be those recognized by workers’ organiza- 
tions and employers, that is union rates—for work of the same character in the 
locality, or if there is no rate recognized by workers and employers then such a 
‘ate in the nearest locality. In any case the wages paid must ensure to workers a 
reasonable standard of life. 

The Conference amended its minimum age standard, raising it from 14 to 15 
years for employment in industrial and non-industrial work, adopting the first by 
86 to 19, and the second by 73 to 23. A draft recommendation to apply minimum 
employment age to family work undertakings was adopted 78 to 20. 

The draft convention providing the 40 hour week for chemical industries 
failed of the necessary two-thirds vote by 76 to 42. 

The draft convention for 40 hours in the printing industry and kindred trades 
failed, 72 to 438. 

The Committee on safety in the construction industry submitted a draft con- 
vention with recommendations and resolutions to provide safe conditions and 
methods of work with adequate inspection, safety organizations within the industry 
and safety instruction in vocational and technical schools. An accompanying 
resolution requested the Governing Body to investigate and report to the next 
Conference on the responsibility of machine builders, dealers and erectors as re- 
gards safety devices. The resolution was adopted 127 to 0; the recommendations 
on safety 97 to 0; inspection 108 to 7; on cooperation through safety committees, 
100 to 8; on vocational education 118 to 38. 

A resolution requesting the I. L. O. to renew its efforts to have all factories on 
Chinese soil under the labor laws of China and remove the privileges of sub- 
standards enjoyed under extra-territoriality sanctions of foreign settlements was 
adopted. 

A resolution urging the creation of a tripartite Asiatic committee under the 
I. L. O. was approved and referred to the Governing Body. 

The workers’ delegates submitted a resolution for a return to consideration of 
a general 40-hour convention with abandonment of special conventions for specific 
industries. The Governing Body is to consider this change of procedure and report 
to the next conference. 

The members of the Governing Board are elected every three years. The 
following were elected for that period : 


Government Group: (8) Brazil, Chile, China, Spain, Norway, Mexico, 
Poland and Yugoslavia. 

Employers’ Group: (8) Mr. Curcin (Yugoslavia), Mr. Harriman 
(U. 8S. A.), Mr. Erulkar (India), Mr. Forbes Watson (British Empire), Mr. 
Gemill (Union of South Africa), Mr. Lambert-Ribot (France), Mr. Oersted 
(Denmark) and Mr. Olivetti (Italy). 

Workers’ Group: (8) Mr. Anderson (Sweden), Mr. Caballero (Spain), 
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Mr. Hallsworth (British Empire), Mr. Joshi (India), Mr. Jouhaux (France), 
Mr. Mertens (Belgium), Mr. Watt (U. S. A.), and Mr. Yosekubo (Japan). 


The 23d conference was the largest ever convened with 53 countries repre- 
sented through 415 delegates and advisors. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES DEPARTMENT 


The Building and Construction Trades Department has been very successful 
in dealing with matters submitted to us and a great deal of the time of the 
executive officials of the Department has been devoted to taking care of bills 
dealing with Labor, which have been introduced into Congress. We have cooper- 
ated with the Legislative Committee of the American Federation of Labor, and we 
have had the complete cooperation of all International Officials of affiliated organ- 
izations, and their representatives here in Washington during the past session of 
Congress. 

From reports received from the international officials of the affiliated organ- 
izations, satisfactory progress has been made in organization campaigns; prac- 
tically all report an increase in membership both by initiation of new members and 
by the reinstatement of old members. 

The C.1I.0. has directed its activities against the building tradesmen and 
laborers; several attempts have been made to establish C.1.0. local unions and 
to take over local unions chartered by national and international organizations 
affiliated with the Building and Construction Trades Department. All of these 
activities have been met with sufficient opposition to defeat the aims and objects 
of the C.I.0., which were to disrupt the craft organizations. 

Building construction has not shown as large an improvement as we had 
anticipated. Private industry does not feel disposed to further developments 
owing to the unsettled conditions throughout the Country, and to the large 
number of bills before Congress dealing with labor, wages, hours, ete. Building 
construction by our Government has slowed up to a great extent; therefore, in 
some localities we have a large number of unemployed building mechanics and 
laborers. 

The method of procedure adopted for the settlement of jurisdictional disputes 
throughout the Country by the National Referee, Dr. John A. Lapp, has not been 
in effect long enough to know whether or not it will be satisfactory to the inter- 
national organizations. The fact that international organizations have failed 
to present cases to the National Referee has retarded the results which were 
anticipated at the time the National Referee System was installed. The Referee 
has several cases before him now, and by the time of the next Building Trades 
Department Convention, which will convene in Denver, Colorado, September 29th, 
1937, will submit a report. 

The financial condition of our international unions is very satisfactory, all 
with the exception of one being in good standing with the Department. 


CHANGE OF TITLE 


The Building Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor in con 
vention at Tampa, Florida, November 1936, changed the name of the Department 
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to “Building and Construction Trades Department.” This change in title was 
provided for through the adoption of an amendment to Section One of the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws of the Department. The Section thus amended reads as 
follows: 


“Section One—-This organization shall be known as the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor, and shall 
be composed of National and International Building Trades Organizations, 
recognized as such, duly and regularly chartered by the American Federation 
of Labor. Membership shall be confined to National and International Build- 
ing Trades Organizations that are affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, and which are universally employed in the building and construction 
industry, either in erection, repair, alteration or demolition.” 


A formal request for approval of the change in title was submitted to the 
Executive Council at its meeting in February, 1937. In submitting this request, 
the statement was made that it is not the desire of the Building Trades Depart- 
ment to add to the jurisdiction already granted to the building trades organiza- 
tions by the American Federation of Labor. 


The Executive Council approved the application for the change in title. This 
action of the Executive Council is submitted to the convention for approval. 


In making application for this change of title the Building Trades Department 
filed the following letter: 


BUILDING TRADES DEPARTMENT 
American Federation of Labor 
Tampa, Florida, 
November 15, 1936. 
Mr. Frank Morrison, Secretary, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Tampa, Florida. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


The Building Trades Department in convention assembled at Tampa, 
Florida, November 12th, 1936, amended Section One of the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Building Trades Department by inserting the words “and 
construction” in line No. 2, after the word “building” and in line 12, after 
the word “repair” deleting the words “or alteration” and inserting the words 
“alteration or demolition,” the Section now reading: 

“Section One—This organization shall be known as the Building and 
Construction Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor, and 
shall be composed of National and International Building Trades Organiza- 
tions, recognized as such duly and regularly chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor. Membership shall be confined to National and Inter- 
national Building Trades Organizations that are affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, and which are universally employed in the building and 
construction industry, either in erection, repair, alteration or demolition.” 

The inserting of the words “and construction” in line two, is a change 
in title, hence requires the approval of the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor. I am sure that the Executive Council is aware that 
the jurisdiction of our afliliated international unions is covered in the juris- 
dictional claims approved by the American Federation of Labor when the 
charters were granted to our 19 affiliated organizations. In other words, a 
bricklayer, carpenter, plumber, electrician, has jurisdiction over the work 
defined, whether it be on a building, a bridge, or any type of construction. 
There isn’t any dispute among any of our affiliated crafts over the jurisdic 
tion as defined by the American Federation of Labor and the Building Trades 
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Department. However, in several cases where non-union contractors have 
been involved, also where jurisdictional disputes have arisen on certain types 
of construction and the Building Trades Department has intervened for the 
purpose of effecting settlements, one or two of our organizations, though 
admitting that the contending Building Trades Organization had jurisdic- 
tional rights on the construction, technically averred that the Building Trades 
Department was without authority. 

It is not the desire of the Building Trades Department, in requesting the 
Xxecutive Council of the American Federation of Labor to approve this 
change to add to the jurisdiction already ceded to our organizations by the 
American Federation of Labor and the Building Trades Department. The 
Building Trades Department and its affiliated unions desire this change of 
title for the purpose of rendering aid to all of our organizations in unioniza- 
tion of certain types of construction, also to remove technical objections on a 
part of one or two trades against the efforts of the Building Trades Depart- 
ment to effect settlements in disputes that arise on the type of work 
referred to. 

Seated on the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, 
are several members of our affiliated organizations, who are fully conversant 
with this situation and I am sure will be pleased to furnish further informa- 
tion if necessary. However, if it is the desire of the Executive Council to 
have the officials of the Building Trades Department appear, we are at your 
service. 

Trusting that your Council will approve of the request of the Building 
Trades Department and with best wishes for your continued success. 

Fraternally yours, 
(Signed) M. J. McDonovueu, Secretary 
Building Trades Department, American Federation of Labor. 


METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT 


With the possible exception of 1933, the international unions affiliated with 
the Metal Trades Department have increased their membership more rapidly 
than during any other yearly period. 

To a greater degree than during any previous period, the international unions 
have been successful in negotiating agreements with employers. 

Many of the Department’s activities depend upon loyalty and the initiative 
shown by local Metal Trades Councils. 

it is a policy of the Department to encourage local Metal Trades Councils 
to negotiate a single agreement with an employer which covers all of the members 
of the local unions affiliated with the Council. From reports received there is 
evidence that the number of such local Metal Trades Council agreements have 
increased some 150 per cent over the previous year. 

One serious problem which has been faced by our local Metal Trades Councils 
developed through the policy of the C. I. O. in making raids upon the membership 
of our affiliated local unions, and in many instances in the industrial centers 
endeavoring to force an employer having an agreement with our local Metal 
Trades Council to cancel it, and enter into an agreement with the C. I. O. In 
connection with some of these C. I. O. efforts, local authorities seemed apathetic, 
even though C. I. O. representatives used terroristic methods to accomplish their 
purpose. 

In a number of instances where these methods were accompanied by mass 
picketing to prevent our members from going to work in the shop where they 
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had been employed for years, and where they had Metal Trades Council agree- 
ments with the employer, our members were forced to defend themselves. They 
did this so vigorously that mass picketing ceased to be a picnic and was dis- 
continued. 

During the last twelve months employers have indicated much greater interest 
in the Department’s policy to negotiate agreements which covered the members 
of all of the affiliated international unions. 

As the fiscal year closes, the Department’s finances enable it to more vigorously 
carry on its work than it has been for years. 


RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ DEPARTMENT 


The Railway Employees’ Department of the American Federation of Labor 
and its affiliated international organizations have continued to wage an intensive 
organizing campaign during the past year and have brought many new members 
into the fold of the American Federation of Labor. Representation has been estab- 
lished and new agreements negotiated on over one hundred additional railroads 
throughout the United States since 1933, thus making the industry insofar as the 
Department is concerned, almost completely organized. A new national pension 
law was enacted, following an agreement on this matter with the carriers, and 
an increase in wages of five cents an hour was negotiated effective August 1, 1937, 
for all except the train, engine and yard service employees who later conducted 
their own wage negotiations. The improvement in business conditions has been 
reflected in increased railroad traffic and therefore employment in the railroad 
industry. Consequently, good progress can be reported insofar as the railroad 
industry is concerned. 


Progress of Organization—The campaign to organize the unorganized and 
eliminate the obnoxious company union from the railroad industry, which was 
first begun by the Railway Employees’ Department and its affiliated organizations 
in June, 1933, is rapidly coming to a successful conclusion. Only a few railroads 
remain, and with the work now being done by a full force of organizers in the 
field, the task should be completed in the very near future. Over a hundred rail- 
roads have been organized and agreements secured for the mechanical trades 
during this period, and practically the only large railroads which remain to be 
organized are the Pennsylvania, Great Northern and Santa Fe Railroads. The 
value of the standard railroad labor organizations having been demonstrated 
beyond any doubt, it will not be difficult to convince the employees on these rail- 
roads of the ineffectiveness of their company unions, and make the organization 
of the railroad industry complete, insofar as the mechanical trades are concerned. 
The other standard railroad labor organizations are making equally good progress. 


Employment and Compensation—The general improvement in business con- 
ditions has been reflected in a marked increase in railroad traffic, and this has 
served to stimulate railroad employment. Although employment has not as yet 
reached pre-depression levels, there has been a steady improvement during the 
past few years, and part-time work has been greatly reduced. The necessity of 
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bringing up the deferred maintenance in rolling stock and roadway, which was 
permitted to accumulate during the depression, has served particularly to increase 
the maintenance forces. 

According to the reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the average 
number of employees on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States (excluding 
Switching and Terminal Companies) increased from 994,078 in 1935 to 1,065,970 
in 1936 or 7.2 per cent, while their total compensation increased from $1,643,214,114 
to $1,848,498,422 or 12.5 per cent. During the first five months of 1937, for which 
reports are available, the average number of employees increased to 1,111,375 or 
7.8 per cent over the 1,030,684 employees reported for the first five months of 1936, 
while total compensation increased from $744,928,063 during the first five months 
of 1936 to $809,771,681 during the same period in 1937 or 8.7 per cent. The larger 
increase in compensation during the year 1936 reflects the reduction in part-time 
employment by reason of the fact that the number of hours worked increased 
more than the number of employees. 

Employment in the maintenance of equipment departments increased from 
271,213 in 1935 to 296,419 in 1936 or 9.3 per cent, while total compensation in- 
creased from $399,571,317 to $470,947,676 or 17.9 per cent during the same period. 


During the first five months of 1937 the average number of employees in the 
mechanical department reached 319,276, which is an increase of 10.1 per cent over 
the 289,987 employees reported for the first five months of 1936, while the com- 
pensation paid to these employees increased 12.7 per cent from $189,209,634 during 
the first five months of 1936 to $213,261,837 during the same period in 1937. These 
data indicate that the reduction in part-time employment among the mechanical 
forces, who were the hardest hit during the depression, was even greater than 
that shown for all railroad employees. 

The improvement in the business of the railroads is indicated by the revenue 

traffic statistics compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Revenue ton- 
miles increased from 282,037 millions in 1935 to 339,246 millions in 1936 or 20.3 
per cent, while revenue passenger miles increased from 18,476 millions to 22,421 
millions or 21.4 per cent during the same period. Revenue freight traffic has in- 
creased steadily since 1932, the low reached during the depression, and what is 
of particular significance is the fact that for the past two years, revenue passenger 
traffic has increased by almost the same percentage as revenue freight traffic. 
*assenger traffic has declined steadily for many years, but improved service at 
lower cost, given publicity through advertising, has served to stimulate rail travel. 
Revenue traffic continued to increase during the first five months of 1937 for 
which figures are available. ‘The railroads handled 152,792 million revenue 
freight ton miles during the first five months of 1987 as compared to 128,781 
millions handled during a like period in 1936, an increase of 18.6 per cent, and 
revenue passenger miles increased from 7,966 millions to 9,507 millions or 19.3 
per cent. From all indications, traffic should continue to increase and provide 
added employment for railroad employees. 

The demand for rolling stock has been so great during the past several 
months that a shortage was feared. This prompted the railroads to greatly 
improve their bad order situation, and this was largely responsible for the in- 
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crease in the maintenance forces noted above. ‘The per cent of road freight 
locomotives unserviceable of the total at the close of May, 1935, was 33.8, declining 
to 31.9 per cent in May, 1936, and 25.5 per cent in May, 1937. The percentage of 
road passenger locomotives, likewise, declined from 28.3 in May, 1935, to 24.0 in 
May, 1936, and 20.2 in May, 1937. The percentage of freight cars unserviceable 
of the total on line also decreased from 14.1 at the close of May, 1935, to 13.5 in 
May, 1936, and further to 10.2 at the close of May, 1937. The bad order situation 
is improving steadily, as contrasted to the continual increase in bad order cars 
and locomotives which was the rule during the depression. 

By reason of the increased maintenance program, maintenance of equipment 
expenses increased from $687,887,000 in 1935 to $783,000,000 in 1936, or 13.8 
per cent. During the first five months of 1937, maintenance of equipment ex- 
penses were $348,308,581, which is an increase of 10.1 per cent over the expenses 
totalling $316,408,217 for the same period in 1936. 

Although the improvement in employment and compensation is encouraging, 
they will not reach the same levels formerly necessary to handle the same volume 
of traffic, due to the greatly improved efficiency of the employees, and therefore, 
a reduction in the work-day and work-week without a reduction in compensation 
is in order, as well as vacations with pay. 


Railroad Wages—With the improvement in business conditions, and the 
granting of wage increases to employees in numerous other industries, the rail- 
road labor organizations began a movement for an increase in wages early in 
1937. Not only were wages higher in outside industry for the same classifications 
of work, but the productive efficiency of railroad employees had greatly increased 
making an increase in wages necessary. 

At a meeting held in Chicago, Illinois, the following program was adopted 
on February 21, 1937, by the chief executives of all except the train, engine and 
yard service organizations, who elected to conduct their own movement for an 
increase in wages: 


1. General increase in wages of twenty cents (20¢) per hour applied to 
hourly, daily, weekly, monthly, or piece rate so as to produce the same rate 
of increase for all employees. 

2. Guarantee of full time compensation for all regular assigned forces. 

3. Guarantee of two-thirds (%) of full time compensation for all stand-by 
forces. 

4. Recommend that the wage proceedings be handled in joint national 
conference and the executives of the participating organizations to constitute 
the conference committee representing Labor, with authority to handle to a 
conclusion subject to ratification in accordance with the laws of the respective 
organizations, 

5. Notices to be served immediately following the approval of the pro- 
gram by the General Chairmen and on a specific date to be agreed upon. 


This program was approved by the General Chairmen of the respective 
organizations and notices were served on the railroads on March 4, 1937, embody- 
ing three specific requests to be made effective April 16, 1937, namely, an increase 
in wages of 20 cents an hour, a guarantee of full time compensation for all 
regularly assigned forces and two-thirds of full time compensation for all stand-by 
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forces. Attention was also called to the national wage agreement of April 26, 
1934, which provided that future wage conferences would be conducted nationally, 
and therefore, it was also requested that a national conference committee be 
authorized to meet with a like committee representing the employees to discuss 
the foregoing request to a conclusion. Two of the sixteen organizations originally 
participating did not do so because of other commitments. The Pullman Con- 
ductors were bound by an agreement until the end of the year, and the Train 
Dispatchers were seeking a six-hour day without a reduction in pay. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Railway Labor Act, these requests 
were first discussed with the managements of the individual railroads. These 
conferences terminated in May with a mutual agreement to handle the wage 
negotiations on a national basis. On June 3, 1937, the chief executives of the 
fourteen participating organizations met with a committee of fifteen representa- 
tives of the railroads in Chicago, Illinois, to discuss the proposals submitted to 
the carriers. These conferences, which were later transferred to Washington, 
continued intermittently until June 25, 1937, when a break occurred in the nego- 
tiations owing to the fact that the carriers’ committee refused to offer more than 
two cents an hour increase. 

The general chairmen of the participating organizations were convened in 
Chicago, Illinois, on July 2, 1937, at which time they received a full report of the 
proceedings up to that date. They voted unanimously in favor of a resolution to 
submit the matter to the membership in the form of a strike ballot. The result 
of the ballot was an eighty-eight per cent majority in favor of a strike on a date 
to be set by the chief executives in the event a satisfactory settlement could not 
be reached. 

At the request of the National Mediation Board, conferences were resumed 
on July 14, but the negotiations were soon deadlocked. The National Mediation 
Board then offered its services, which were accepted by both sides. Through the 
mediatory efforts of Board Member Otto S. Beyer, an agreement was reached on 
August 4 providing for an increase in wages of 5 cents per hour, effective 
August 1, 1987. The question of guarantees of compensation was disposed of by 
an agreement that share-the-work practices, however established, would be termi- 
nated on the request of the general chairmen, although such requests would not 
be made before September 1, 1937. This was intended to bring about regular em- 
ployment and full time compensation. The Mediation Agreement as finally signed 
by the representatives of the railroads and the employees in Washington, D. C., 
on August 5, 1937, and later ratified by the general chairmen of the participating 
organizations is quoted herewith: 


In settlement of differences involved in National Mediation Board Docket 
Case No. A-395 and referred to in the joint proffer of mediation by the 
National Mediation Board dated June 29, 1937 to the Chairman of the Car- 
riers’ Conference Committee representing the participating carriers listed 
in Appendices A, B and C attached hereto and made a part hereof and to the 
Chairman of the Committee of the 14 participating labor organizations repre- 
senting the employees with whom said carriers now have agreements deter- 
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mining the rates of pay, hours and working conditions of these employees, and 
under the provisions of the Railway Labor Act, as amended, it is mutually 
agreed that the questions in mediation, to wit: 

Requests for 

1. Increase in wages of 20 cents per hour, applied to hourly, daily, 
weekly, monthly or piece rates, so as to produce the same increase for all 
employees, 

2. Guarantee of full time compensation for all regular assigned 
forces, 

3. Guarantee of two-thirds of full time compensation for all standby 
forces, 

shall be and are disposed of in their entirety as follows: 

1. It is understood and agreed that all hourly, daily, weekly, monthly or 
piece rates will be increased effective August 1, 1937, in the amount of five 
cents (5¢) per hour, applied so as to produce the same increase irrespective 
of method of payment. This applies to all employees represented by the labor 
organizations signatory hereto. 

2. Share-the-work practices however established will be terminated on 
request of the General Chairmen. No such request shall be made, however, 
prior to September 1, 19387. This is intended to bring about regular 
employment to such forces as are required by each carrier. Forces will be 
increased or decreased in conformity with the seniority rules (or supple- 
mentary agreements while in effect), on the individual carriers. 

3. This agreement shall continue in force from its effective date until 
changed or modified in accordance with the provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act. 

4, The terms of this agreement are subject to ratification by the General 
Chairmen of the labor organizations signatory hereto. 

Signed at Washington, D. C., this 5th day of August, 1937. 


This is perhaps the greatest cooperative wage movement in the history of 
organized labor. Through negotiation, and without the loss of a single day’s work, 
the fourteen cooperating standard railroad labor organizations representing 
about eight hundred thousand railroad workers secured an increase in wages 
amounting to almost a hundred million dollars annually. Not a single company 
union was represented in the negotiations, and the value of the standard railroad 
labor organizations in improving the well-being of the employees they represent 
was again amply demonstrated. 


Canadian Railroad Wages—The Canadian railroad managements have been 
obstinate in insisting on continuing the deductions from employees’ pay checks, 
which were agreed to early during the depression, and it was not until late in 
1936 that they were discontinued as the result of the vigorous action taken by the 
standard railroad labor organizations in Canada. 

On November 3, 1934, the last extension of the deduction agreement was 
entered into, providing that effective January 1, 1935, the then existing deduc- 
tions ranging from 10 to 15 per cent be reduced to from 7 to 12 per cent on the 
same basis as heretofore and that effective from May 1, 1935 these percentages 
would be reduced to from 5 to 10 per cent to continue in effect subject to the 
right of either party, after July 1, 1935 to serve thirty days’ notice, as required 
by the wage agreements then in effect, of a desire to change such percentage of 
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deduction. The smaller deduction was applied to the employees working less than 
forty hours per week. 

In accordance with the provisions of this agreement, notice was served on 
the railways during December, 1935 by the Conference Committee representing the 
employees of their desire to terminate the deductions from the employees’ pay 
checks. Numerous conferences were held with the representatives of the railways, 
but they refused to grant the employees’ request. 

The Conference Committee, with the approval of the general chairmen of the 
respective organizations, then sought and secured the appointment of a Board of 
Conciliation under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. The railways nomi- 
nated W. Sanford Evans of Winnipeg, Manitoba, and the employees nominated 
Fred Bancroft of Oakville, Ontario. They were unable to agree on a third 
member so the Minister of Labor appointed Mr. Justice A. K. MacLean, President 
of the Exchequer Court of Canada, who, according to the law, acted as Chairman 
of the Board. 

Extended hearings were conducted in Montreal beginning November 23, 
1936, at which exhaustive presentation was made by both the railroads and the 
employees. Except for a short adjournment during which rebuttals were pre- 
pared, the hearings continued until December 11, 1936, after which an unsuccessful 
effort was made at mediation by the Board. Despite the convincing array of 
facts and argument presented by the employees, showing the injustice of con 
tinuing the deductions, the majority report signed by the Chairman and the 
railroad representative of the Board, which was submitted to the Minister of 
Labor on February 2, 1937, recommended that the deduction be reduced to nine 
per cent, effective February 1, 1937; to eight per cent not later than August 1: 
and to seven per cent not later than November 1, 1937. Disposition of the remain 
ing amount of the deduction was to be made, if warranted, on the basis of increase 
in gross earnings, and was to be subject to subsequent negotiations. The recom 
mendations of the Board are quoted herewith: 


That the existing deduction from basic rates of pay of ten per cent be 
reduced to nine per cent on February 1, 19387, as proposed in conciliation 
conferences by the railways, and that further fixed reductions during the year 
be put into effect unconditionally, namely, a reduction to eight per cent not 
later than August 1, 1937, and a reduction to seven per cent not later than 
November 1, 1937. 

That there be restored to the employees during the year further reduc 
tions of wage deduction whenever, and to the extent, percentages, calculated 
on increases in gross operating revenues, in the following manner, are greater 
than the fixed percentages set forth above; the manner of calculation to 
be that for every increase of $7,500,000 in the combined gross operating 
revenues of the railways over the revenues of the year ended December 31, 
1935 ($273,600,000), a reduction of one-half per cent in wage deduction 
should be accounted as having accrued to the employees; calculations to be 
made at the end of each quarter year, and whenever the percentage of 
accruals is higher than the fixed percentage then in effect or due, the higher 
percentage shall go into effect one month after the end of the quarter year; 
it being understood that the percentages calculated under this plan of con- 
tingent increases are not to be in addition to the fixed minimum percentages 
but are to be substituted for the latter whenever they would bring into effect 
a higher percentage of reduction in the wage deduction. 
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The proposal that the deduction be restored in accordance with the increase 
in railroad earnings had been previously rejected by the employees, and was the 
very reason why an impasse had been reached making the appointment of a Board 
necessary, and therefore, the Conference Committee advised the Minister of 
Labor that the employees could not accept the majority recommendation of the 
Board as a basis of settlement. A strike ballot was spread which resulted in 
ninety-two per cent of the employees voting in favor of withdrawing from the 
service unless a satisfactory settlement could be reached. 

On March 20, 1937, the Conference Committee met the representatives of 
the railways and advised them of the result of the ballot. The Committee restated 
its position with respect to the issue involved and declared that failing settlement 
“there is nothing left for us to do, but to immediately proceed to carry out the 
mandate given us by the employees affected.” The representatives of the railways 
announced their willingness to abandon the gross earnings basis for restoration of 
the deduction, and under date of March 22nd, wrote the Committee, in part as 
follows: 

The Railways, therefore, make a final offer providing for the progressive 
removal of the deduction from compensation at the rate of 1% every two 
months, beginning February 1, 1937, until the full 10% deduction is restored. 
. .. The representatives of the Employees will, we are sure, appreciate that 
the proposal made in this letter can only be justified by the expectation of a 
continuing improvement in the economic conditions of the country, and 
increased operating revenues of the railways. 


This proposal was given careful consideration by the Conference Committee 
and general chairmen, and was rejected. There was a further exchange of 
correspondence culminating in the letter to the railways of March 24th, the 
concluding paragraph of which stated: 

We now wish to advise that if, as you intimate, your proposal, made in 
your letter of March 22nd is final, it is accepted as such, and we will proceed 
to carry out the mandate given us by the employees, in accordance with the 
laws of our respective Organizations. We will, however, delay action until 
tomorrow night, March 25th. 

The Conference Committee had previously assured certain members of the 
Government at a conference held in Ottawa on March 11, 1937 that the Minister 
of Labor would be kept advised of future developments, and accordingly, the 
foregoing correspondence, including the letter of March 24th was furnished to 
him. He asked the Conference Committee and the representatives of the railways 
to meet with him in Ottawa on March 26th, and as the result of separate confer- 
ence with each group, negotiations were resumed between the employees and the 
railways which resulted in the following agreement being signed on March 29, 
1937 : 

Agreement between the Canadian National Railway Company and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company respectively, and their various classes of 
Employees, made at the City of Montreal, on the 29th day of March, 1937. 

The parties hereto agree that the 10% deduction from each employee's 
pay cheques, calculated on existing basic rates of pay, under the terms of the 
Agreement, dated 3rd November, 1934, shall be adjusted so as to reduce the 
rate of deduction to be effective as follows: 
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Effective Amount of Deduction 
Weneehey T. IGGT ss icc haere 9% 
ES re Pe ener eee 8% 
UG Bi BES onda a/eeRowaemublvadwas 7% 
ORE TD. TGs cto ns.nverccdcnencaxaes 6% 
MPEUIEE, Be. SENEE cis kos ceckdescdewenaere 5% 
PEE Bo NUNN G 5a vs cae woo es Paelcwe 4% 
WOOvUGES 3, JORG. 6. c6ccccdedcccuscess 2% 
RO Oe AE oe ivenddeaviinwenaemacewmecs 0% 


It was understood that this agreement, which was signed by the Vice- 
Presidents constituting the Conference Committee and the respective General 
Chairmen, for the Organizations, and by Sir Edward Beatty and Mr. S. J. 
Hungerford for the Railways, would also apply to subsidiary properties. In a 
letter to the membership, dated March 31, 1937, the Conference Committee com- 
mented as follows with respect to the agreement: 

This agreement achieves our primary object of securing a settlement dis- 
posing of the entire amount of deduction. It rejects the gross earnings basis 
for the making of wage adjustments. It effects restoration of 6% during 
1937, which is twice the amount recommended by the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation. The degree of success it represents can best 
be measured by consideration of the fact that a few months ago the Railways 


stated they could not and would not restore one half of one per cent of the 
10% deduction. 


Railroad Retirement Act—The standard railroad labor organizations have 
finally succeeded in definitely establishing a permanent retirement system for all 
railroad employes with the enactment of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 and 
its accompanying Tax Act. This has come about as the result of many years of 
ceaseless effort on the part of the leaders of these organizations, who are to be 
congratulated on their fine achievement. 

The first Retirement law, which was passed by Congress in June, 1934, was 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States in October 
of the same year by a 5 to 4 decision. In an effort to meet the objections of the 
Supreme Court, a new retirement bill was introduced with the tax provisions set 
out in a separate bill. These were passed by Congress and became law during 
August, 1935, but were again attacked in the courts by the railroads. On June 26, 
1936, Justice Jennings Bailey of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
handed down a decision which invalidated the Tax Act, but did not affect the 
validity of the Retirement Act. As there were no legal obstacles to the payment 
of pensions, the Railroad Retirement Board sent out the first pension checks to 
railroad employes on July 13, 1936 out of a fund of over forty-six million dollars 
appropriated by Congress and ear-marked in the Treasury for this purpose. 

While an appeal was pending in the Circuit Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia, the President of the United States addressed a letter jointly to Mr. 
J. J. Pelly, President of the Association of American Railroads and Mr. George 
M. Harrison, Chairman of the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, suggesting 
that an effort be made by the representatives of the railroads and the employees to 
agree on a mutually satisfactory pension system. Accordingly, a conference was 
arranged, and the negotiations which began on January 7, 1937, resulted in an 
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agreement being reached and signed on February 18, 1937, providing for a new 
and much improved retirement plan. Based on the principles set out in the agree- 
ment, it was agreed that the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935 would be amended, 
and that the suit pending against this law would be withdrawn by the railroads 
and no new suits instituted. In addition, the taxes paid under the old law, and 
held in escrow by order of the Federal District Court were to be refunded. 

Appropriate legislation was drawn up and, as before, took the form of two 
separate bills—one setting up the retirement system and the other providing for 
an income tax on employees and “employee representatives” and an excise tax on 
the employers. The new tax bill provided for a two and one-half per cent assess- 
ment on employees’ earnings and a similar amount on the carriers’ payrolls be- 
ginning January 1, 1937, for the first three years; three per cent for the next three 
years; three and one-quarter per cent for the next three years, and three and 
one-half per cent thereafter. A little difficulty was experienced with the Treasury 
Department because they felt that the tax bill did not provide sufficient revenues to 
meet the pensions, but with an increase of one-quarter per cent in the tax rate, 
this objection was met. This would make the tax for the first three years two and 
three-quarters per cent, increasing finally to the permanent rate of three and 
three-quarters per cent at the end of twelve years. 

These bills were introduced in Congress, and referred to the respective Com- 
mittees of both Houses for hearings where representatives of both the railroads 
and the employees spoke favorably for their enactment. The Retirement Bill was 
passed by the House on June 21, 1937 by a vote of 361 to 1, and two days later, on 
June 23rd, the Senate unanimously passed the measure. It was signed by the 
President on June 24, 1937, when the Tax Bill was also passed by the Senate. On 
June 28th, the Tax Bill was passed by the House and it was given Executive 
approval on June 29, 1937 thus bringing to a close the long fight for a national 
pension system for railroad employees. 

At this point due credit should be given to Representative Robert Crosser and 
Senator Robert Wagner for their untiring efforts in securing the enactment of 
this, as well as the other measures providing for the retirement of railroad 
employees. 

Funds for the railroad retirement account were provided for the fiscal years 
1937 and 1938 by a joint resolution appropriating $99,880,000, which was added to 
the unexpended balance of about $41,000,000. The resolution was passed by the 
House on June 80th, by the Senate on July 1, 1937 and signed by the President on 
the same day. 

The funds which had been previously collected under the old Tax Law, and 
held in escrow by the Federal District Court, were released by an order of the 
Court following dismissal of the suit brought by the railroads. The Joint Motion 
to Reverse and Remand as Moot was granted by the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia on July 2, 1937, and upon receipt of the 
mandate of this Court, the Federal District Court issued an order on July 6, 1937 
dismissing the Bill of Complaint and releasing the funds impounded by the Court. 
Approximately $70,000,000 was returned to the employees by the railroads, the 
refund being the 314 per cent collected under the old Tax Act between March 1, 
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1936 and January 1, 1937, and the % per cent excess between January 1, and 
June 29, 19387 of the abandoned taxing rate over the 2% per cent rate of the new 
Act, which is retroactive to January 1, 1937. 

A number of important changes have been included in the new Railroad 
Retirement Act, chief of which may be briefly summarized as follows: 

The scope of the new law has been broadened so as to include as employers 
not only the carriers covered by the Interstate Commerce Act, or any company 
which may be directly or indirectly owned or controlled by the carriers such as 
grain elevators, private car lines, refrigerator car companies, ete., but also rail- 
road and traffic associations, tariff or weighing and inspection bureaus, ete. In- 
cluded as employers also were the twenty-one standard railroad labor organiza- 
tions. The definition of “employment relation” has been broadened to cover some 
8,000 employees who were formerly ineligible for pensions because, on account 
of sickness or disability, they were not in service, or ready and willing to return 
to service, when the measure was passed. The private pensioners who were 
carried on the gratuity roll of an employer on March 1, 1937, were brought under 
the new law, and assured the same pensions they were receiving from the railroad, 
including any reductions which were made since December 31, 1930, up to a 
maximum of $120 a month. By the agreement between the railroads and the 
employees, anything in excess of the maximum provided by the law will be paid by 
the railroads. 

Pensions will be paid to all railroad employees who were in service on August 
29, 1935, when they reach the age of 65. Workers who are 60 years of age or over 
who have become totally and permanently disabled, or persons who are 60 years 
of age or over who have had 30 years of service may retire, but they will have 
their pensions reduced by one-fifteenth for each year they are less than 65. Those 
having 30 years of service and become totally and permanently disabled may 
retire at any age on full pension. 

Under the new law retirement is not compulsory. Unlike the old law, em- 
ployees may now continue in service after the age of 65 if they are rendering 
satisfactory service, without having their pensions reduced. Moreover, the maxi- 
mum pension was $120 per month, based on a maximum of 30 years of service, 
whereas now, there is no limit on service rendered after January 1, 1937, thus 
enabling the younger employees to receive larger pensions when they retire, 
because they will pay more. 

In computing the annuities, prior service may be counted only if the worker 
was in the service or employment relation of a carrier or totally and permanently 
disabled on the enactment date, August 29, 1935, whereas, formerly, if an employee 
returned to service after the enactment date, he could count his prior service. 

Minimum annuities are provided under the new law. An employee who at 
age 65 has worked 20 years at an average salary of $50 will be paid $40 per month 
on retirement, If he is being paid less than $50 and more than $30, he receives 
80 per cent of his average wages per month, and if his wages are $20 per month 
or less, he receives full pay. 

Finally, death benefits are provided for. Under the old law, when a pensioned 
railroad worker died, his widow received only one-half of his pension for one year. 
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Under the new legislation, she will be entitled to 4 per cent of the wages he earns 
from January 1, 1937, until his death. 

The negotiation of the agreement which resulted in the enactment of the 
railroad retirement system for railroad employees is only one of many other 
improvements which have been secured by the standard railroad labor organi- 
zations through the medium of national conferences with the railways. Others 
which may be mentioned are the Job Protection Agreement of May, 1936, and the 
National Wage Agreement. 

The technique of settling the problems of the industry as they relate to the 
employees, through the conference method without strife, has reached a high 
degree of perfection in the railroad industry. This may be directly ascribed to 
the many years of experience of the railroad labor organizations, and the fact that 
the industry is well organized. In addition to this, the Railway Labor Act, which 
is perhaps the most progressive piece of legislation ever enacted, provides a 
mutually satisfactory means of meeting almost any problem which might arise. 
Most notable is the National Railroad Adjustment Board covering all classes on 
the railroads where thousands of cases that could not be adjusted on the prop- 
erties have been finally disposed of in a satisfactory manner. The example set 
by the railroad industry may well serve as a pattern to be followed by other 
industries whether organization in those industries has been of long standing or 
is just in its infancy. 


UNION LABEL TRADES DEPARTMENT 


Since the last Convention of the American Federation of Labor, the Union 
Label Trades Department has had a banner year. The growth of sentiment which 
is expressed by the demand for union labels, shop cards and working buttons, 
has not been exceeded in any one year since this Department was established in 
1909. 

As a result of a nation-wide campaign for the union label, shop card and 
button, there have been some outstanding achievements. We shall list the 
various activities and briefly cite the accomplishments. 


Radio—A general demand for union label products and union services has 
been created by the use of the radio. Coast-to-coast broadcasts on the networks 
of the National Broadcasting Company and the Columbia Broadcasting System 
have aroused unusual interest by the consuming public. In addition to nation- 
wide broadcasts, there are many local radio stations that have given time for a 
series of talks on the Union Label. The Department furnishes service for 
speakers. 


Union Label Weeks—In many cities, the Mayors have set aside a week for the 
purpose of promoting the union label, shop card and button. Union label 
displays are placed in the shop windows and also in the newspaper advertising 
of the merchants. Parades, talks, radio addresses and every possible means have 
been used to give publicity to these emblems of organized labor. Union label 
streamers are displayed on automobiles and a general advertising campaign is 
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carried on. Many consumers sign pledges to buy union label products and patron 
ize union services. 

The State of Utah held the first state-wide Union Label Week. The Governor 
of Texas recently issued a proclamation to set aside a week for the “Lone Star” 
State. 


News Releases and Cartoons—The chief function of the Union Label Trades 
Department is to carry on an educational campaign for the promotion of the 
union label, shop card and button. Every channel of publicity has been utilized 
for this purpose by the Department. 

News releases, editorials, fillers and cartoons have been issued to the labor 
weeklies, monthly labor journals and other publications. Liberal space has been 
given for their display by the Labor Press. Other weekly and daily papers as 
well as farm journals have carried union label advertising. 

Mats of all union labels, shop cards and buttons have also been furnished to 
labor newspapers and central labor bodies for the purpose of display advertising. 


Farmers’ Agreement—It is estimated that over a million farmers have 
become interested and are now demanding the union label on their wearing 
apparel and other purchases. 


New Labels—Four new union labels were added to the directory of the De- 
partment during the past year. 


Union Label Leagues—There has been a healthy growth of Union Label 
Leagues, which include in their membership the women buyers for the families 
of Union members. 

The Union Label Leagues in conjunction with the Central Labor bodies in 
various cities have held Union Label Exhibits which have been very successful. 
Displays of all the merchants who sell union-made goods as well as the manufac- 
turers of union-made products are on exhibit. Local unions, the products of 
which are union-made and the services of which are unionized, also have displays 
at these exhibits. 


Women’s Auxiliaries—The Union Label Trades Department, with the approval 
of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor organized an 
international auxiliary to coordinate the women’s auxiliaries of various unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and also the women’s auxiliaries 
of the standard railway unions. Considerable progress has been made. A second 
conference was called by the Department April 23rd and 24th of this year. The 
name of the affiliated women’s groups is known as the American Federation of 
Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor, which starts with a membership of two million. 
New women’s auxiliaries are being formed. Temporary certificates of affiliation 
are now being issued. 


FREE FEDERATION OF THE WORKINGMEN OF PUERTO RICO 


At a meeting held by the Executive Council of the Free Federation of Work- 
ingmen of Puerto Rico on November 19, 1936, a “Three Years Organization Plan” 
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was approved to be inaugurated on January:Ist, 1987. This plan was recognized 
as “Tres Afios de Renovacion y Vida”, the purpose of which was to inject new life 
to the organized labor movement throughout this island. 


Sugar Industry—tThe first activity conducted in compliance with the above 
mentioned plan was a meeting of representatives of agricultural labor unions 
affiliated and unafliliated with the State Federation to discuss the terms of a 
collective agreement to be submitted to the Sugar Producers Association of 
Puerto Rico, as the grinding season was to begin about thirty days after this 
meeting was held. Two additional meetings of the same representatives were 
held at weekly intervals and finally a committee was appointed to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the Sugar Producers Association to discuss the stipulations and terms 
of the agreement to be in force for the whole year 1937. The terms preliminarily 
agreed upon by representatives of both sides were submitted to the ratification 
of the different local unions and a collective agreement was approved by which 
some 140,000 workers were benefited. 


Thirty-three out of the forty-one sugar mills of Puerto Rico entered into the 
agreement, and eight of them, for different reasons, refused to sign it. 
This collective agreement 

(a) ratifies the principle of collective bargaining for the workers; 

(b) it grants a 12% increase in the salaries; 

(c) it recognizes labor organizations as represented by the American 
Federation of Labor ; 

(d) it establishes the eight-hour working day with the exception of those 
employed as ditchers who should work not over seven hours; 

(e) it creates local adjustment committees to decide on any difficulty 
that might arise and also creates an Insular Agricultural Adjustment Com- 
mittee as a tribunal of appeals for final decisions. This committee is com- 
posed of two representatives of the employers and two representatives of the 
Free Federation of Workingmen. 

Because of this agreement it was possible for the Island to produce nearly a 
million tons of sugar during the last crop without any industrial difficulty. 


Longshoremen—An agreement between the Longshoremen Unions of Puerto 
Rico and the Shipping Companies was again renewed by which the workingmen 
received an increase of 16 per cent on their salaries and full control is granted to 
the Insular Council of Longshoremen Unions employing their members in the dif- 
ferent ports of Puerto Rico. 

Approximately twelve thousand longshoremen and dock workers throughout 
the different ports of Puerto Rico are covered by this agreement. 


Tobaceo Stripping Industry—<As a result of the action taken by the Com- 
missioner of Labor of Puerto Rico, in declaring that Act No. 45 of 1919, establishing 
minimum wages for women employed in industrial and commercial occupations 
was constitutional and in full force in Puerto Rico, beginning April 1st, 1987. That 
is, after the Supreme Court of the United States of America decided the case of 
Elsie Parrish vs. West Coast Hotel Company, a general campaign was conducted 
among the women tobacco strippers to have them organize and insist upon de- 
manding that they be paid the minimum wage provided by law. 
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The result of this campaign has been that, at the time of writing this report, 
over twenty-five employers in the tobacco stripping business, have signed colleec- 
tive agreements with the different unions. The main features of these agreements 
follow : 


1, Full recognition of the labor organizations. 

2. Provisions to establish, for the first time in Puerto Rico, a general 
collective agreement covering the whole tobacco stripping industry. 

3. It gives opportunity to the employees to protect their salaries by ap- 
pointing a supervisor from among themselves to reweigh the tobacco. 

4. It gives opportunity to the women workers to have an increase of a 
25 per cent over the wages previously received. This figure was arrived at by 
reducing the number of pounds of tobacco used to put in the bundle for strip- 
ping. 

5. It creates local and insular committees to intervene in any difficulty 
affecting both parties. 

6. It gives our organization a better opportunity to increase the mem- 
bership in the Island. 
By this agreement some twenty-five thousand women tobacco strippers are 

benefited. 


Third National Conference on Labor Legislation—1936—There was held in 
Washington, D. C., November 9-11, 1936, the Third National Conference on Labor 
Legislation called by the U. 8. Secretary of Labor, and it was the privilege of the 
Vice President of the Free Federation of Workingmen of Puerto Rico to attend 
this conference. 

Resolutions regarding Puerto Rico were adopted by this conference as 
follows: 

That the Wagner-Payser Act be amended to include Puerto Rico. 
We urge that the proper authorities undertake to secure an amend 
ment of the Social Security Act by the Congress to provide the benefits of 


the Social Security Act to the workers of Puerto Rico and all other territory 
comprising the United States of America. 


Minimum Wages for Women—aAct No. 45, approved June 9, 1919, established 
minimum wages for women. This Act declares it to be unlawful for any employer 
to pay women (girls included) in industrial or commercial occupations or public 
service undertakings lower wages than those specified by law, to wit: 

At the rate of $4.00 per week to women of 18 years of age; and 
$6.00 per week to women over 18 years. 

The Supreme Court of Puerto Rico rendered decisions declaring this Act to 
be constitutional in 1920 and again in 1921 in the cases of The People vs. Alvarez 
and The People vs. The Puertorican American Tobacco Company, respectively. 

Later, in the year 1924, by virtue of jurisprudence handed down by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in Adkins vs. Children’s Hospital (District of 
Columbia, 261 U. S. 525, which declared unconstitutional an Act similar to ours, 
in regard to the fixing of minimum wages for women), the Supreme Court of Puerto 
Rico revoked its former decision in passing judgment in the case of The People 
vs. Laurnaga & Company, and decided that Act No. 45, approved June 9, 1919, was 


UM 
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contrary to the Constitution because it violated the principles of free contracting. 

On March 29, 1937, the Supreme Court of the United States handed down an 
opinion in West Coast Hotel Company vs. Ernest and Elsie Parrish, upholding 
the constitutionality of the law in regard to minimum wages for women of the 
State of Washington, thus reversing its former decision in the case of Adkins vs. 
Children’s Hospital of the District of Columbia. 

As soon as this decision was rendered, the Free Federation of Workingmen of 
Puerto Rico requested from the Commissioner of Labor information as to the 
legal status of the women workers under the circumstances. The Attorney Gen- 
eral of Puerto Rico rendered a legal opinion to the effect that the minimum wage 
law of Puerto Rico had been revived automatically by the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The Attorney General of Puerto Rico, after quoting a legal opinion rendered 
by the Attorney General of the United States to the President of the Nation, 
concludes as follows: 


It is my opinion that the pronouncement of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the recent case of West Coast Hotel Co. vs. Parrish, supra, 
has revived our Act. No 45, of June 9, 1919. From a slight reading of the 
case of People v. Laurnaga, supra, it can be understood that our Supreme 
Court was never of the opinion that Act No. 45 of 1919 was unconstitutional 
and if it so declared it, it was because it was bound by the decison of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. We base this assertion on the following 
words which we copy from the opinion of the case in People v. Laurnaga, 
supra: 

“In People v. Alwarez, supra, we considered that the Minimum Wage 

Law was a health measure duly passed by the Legislature. It might be 

held that the Legislature of Porto Rico in effect said that a minimum 

wage was necessary for the woman worker in Porto Rico. The Supreme 

Court of the United States, in People v. Adkins, by a vote of five to three, 

has considered that the obtaining a minimum wage is not a matter of 

health. Whatever the individual opinions of the judges of this Court 
may be, we are necessarily concluded by the decision of the Supreme 

Court of the United States.” (82 P. R. R. 767.) 


However, it might be argued that the Act of 1919 was declared uncon- 
stitutional by virtue of a decision of our Supreme Court in a case that 
originated in, and was decided by said Court, and that until another pro- 
nouncement is made by our Supreme Court in regard to the same question 
arising in this jurisdiction, revoking the judgment in People v. Laurnaga, said 
Act No. 45 of 1919 can not be considered as being in force in Puerto Rico; but 
as the Supreme Court of the United States is a court of appeal from the 
judgments of our Supreme Court and consequently the final arbiter of our 
judicial decisions, and therefore a part of our judicial system; and as there 
is also the established precedent that the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States are binding on ours, it is obvious that if a case is instituted 
in our courts for obtaining a pronouncement in regard to the revocation of 
the doctrine in People v. Laurnaga, supra, and consequently a declaration in 
regard to the constitutionality of Act No. 45, of June 9, 1919, the result would 
be affirmative. It is, therefore, evident that to maintain the need of a pre- 
vious pronouncement now in regard to the constitutionality of Act No. 45 of 
1919 as a requirement for its becoming effective, would lead only to delaying a 
clear question of law by subjecting it to a technicality. Justice should at all 
times be placed above futile technicalities in order to have it rest on what is 
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fundamental and important which, in this case, has for its main purpose the 
protection of the life, the health, and the safety of the employee. By the aban- 
donment of the doctrine that destroyed the effectiveness of the law, the law 
in all its force has virtually become again legally effective under the principle 
that holds that if a decision declaring a statute unconstitutional is later re- 
voked, the statute should be considered as valid and in force from the date of 
its approval. 12 Corpus Juris 800 and 801. 

We know the principle that a law declared unconstitutional can not be 
considered as such law but it should rather be considered as if it had never 
existed. But, on the contrary and following a like and logical reasoning, a 
law declared constitutional should have its full effect from the date of such 
declaration without it being necessary for the Legislature to pass it again, 
since such a requirement does not lead to any practical end and results in a 
notoriously unnecessary act. 

For the reasons stated above, I am of the opinion that Act No. 45, of 
June 9, 1919, is in force in Puerto Rico. 


Official notice of the legal opinion rendered by the Attorney General was 
served to all the employers by the Commissioner of Labor, and they were requested 
to make the necessary arrangements to operate their business under the law by 
paying the amount of wages required as a minimum. 

The official notification of the Commissioner of Labor was strenuously opposed 
by the employers who claimed that the Commissioner of Labor had no authority 
to interpret the law to make it applicable to home work. The strongest opposition 
was conducted by the employers in the needlework industry and those of the 
tobacco stripping industry, who claimed that tobacco stripping was incidental 
to agriculture and that, if it was any industry at all, it was an agricultural 
industry. (Agriculture and agricultural industries are excepted from the opera- 
tion of the law.) 

This opposition of the employers in the needlework and tobacco stripping 
industries was followed by a general lockout of all the different shops in Puerto 
Rico, and culminated in legal proceedings instituted before the District Court 
of San Juan, asking for a writ of injunction against the Commissioner of Labor 
to prevent him from enforcing the law. It was also demanded in this action that 
the court render a decision to the effect that the minimum wage law was not 
applicable to home work or to the tobacco stripping industry. 

Both actions were heard by the District Court of San Juan, constituted by 
three juages and on August 18, 1937 the Court handed down a decision in the case 
instituted by the needlework industry employers, deciding : 


That Act No. 45, approved June 9, 1919 is constitutional and in full force 
and operation in Puerto Rico. 

That the law is not applicable to home work and that the Commissioner 
of Labor has no powers or authority to regulate home work. 

That the decision of the Court reviving this law gives no retroactive effect 
to the Act. 

That the injunction requested by the employers to prevent the Commis- 
sioner of Labor or his agents from enforcing the law as covering home work, 
is perpetually granted. 


As to the action instituted by the tobacco stripping concerns, no decision has 
been rendered at the time of submitting this report. 
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Under date of June 24, 19387 a special convention of the women unions 
affected by the law was called, and delegates representing twenty-five of the 
different towns of Puerto Rico, and very specially the tobacco strippers, the 
needlework and the packing of fruits, attended this convention. 

A special committee was organized in charge of the women’s organization 
to conduct a campaign in favor of the minimum wage law under the direction 
of the Executive Council of the Free Federation of Workingmen of Puerto Rico. 
The result, as previously stated, was that a general collective agreement was 
entered into for the benefit of the membership in the Island. 

In view of this situation created by the decision of the Court as to home 
work, it is advisable that the whole situation be presented to the next coming 
Insular Legislature for the proper remedy. 

Ninety per cent of the needlework industry is conducted in the home and we 
would not be surprised if the ten per cent that is now made in the shop is turned 
out also to the home where no labor laws can be enforced as to hours and other 
conditions, unless adequate legislation to regulate or prohibit home work is 
adopted. 

It is also our suggestion that the modern minimum wage law generally 
accepted by the U. S. Department of Labor, duly adapted to local conditions in 
Puerto Rico, be enacted to take the place of Act No. 45 of 1919, if the decision of the 
District Court of San Juan as to home work, is upheld by the Supreme Court of 
Puerto Rico, where an appeal has been filed by the Commissioner of Labor against 
the decision of the District Court of San Juan. 


Act No. 49 of 1935—The validity and constitutionality of Act No. 49, approved 
August 7, 1935, to regulate the working hours of persons employed in commercial 
and industrial establishments and in other lucrative businesses, was contested 
before the District Court of San Juan last year. 

The case was decided in favor of the government of Puerto Rico and an appeal 
was taken before the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico by the merchant retailers 
who were against the establishment of the eight-hour law. This appeal was 
heard by the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico on January 13, 1987 and on April 18, 
1937 the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico handed down a very constructive and 
illuminating decision upholding the philosophy and principle involved in this 
humane legislation. Consequently, its validity and constitutionality is upheld, 
as the District Court had decided before. This is the law which establishes the 
eight-hour day of work for all kinds of business, including agriculture. 


Increases in Salaries—Due to the efforts of our organization, having a sub- 
stantial representation in the IIouse of Representatives and Senate of Puerto 
Rico, thousands of the employees of the People of Puerto Rico have received 


increases in their monthly salaries this year. The efforts of the organized labor 
movement in Puerto Rico have proved successful in the general elections which 
took place in our Island in November last, and the possibilities are that there will 
be less difficulty in securing the adoption of better social legislation in the near 
future than in previous years. 
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Homesteading—The homestead laws of the Insular Government, administered 
by the Labor Department of Puerto Rico, are being conducted successfully with 
the cooperation of the organized labor movement of the Island. This legislation 
was adopted years ago due to the insistent demand of our organization and it has 
proved to be very beneficial for the working classes in the industrial and agricul- 
tural regions of Puerto Rico. 


Labor Temples—A committee of the Executive Council was appointed to raise 
a fund of fifty thousand dollars ($50,000.00) for the construction of an Insular 
Labor Temple to be erected at San Juan, on the land granted by the Insular Legis 
lature of Puerto Rico, through a bill presented by the Labor Representatives. This 
committee reports that there are already available and collected among the unions, 
members and sympathizers, some twelve thousand dollars ($12,000.00). We pro 
pose to make a drive this year in the Island to be able to construct our building as 
soon as possible. 

Labor temples have been erected in the towns of Puerta de Tierra, by the 
Longshoremen Unions; in Dorado by the Agricultural Laborers Unions; at Ponce, 
by the Central Labor Union; at Barceloneta, by the Agricultural Laborers Unions ; 
at Vieques, by a Federal Local Union; at Rio Grande, by the Agricultural Laborers 
Unions; at Humacao, by the Longshoremen Union; at Fajardo, by the Longshore- 
men Union, and at Rio Piedras, by the Agricultural Laborers Unions. 


Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration—For many years the Free Fed- 
eration of Workingmen of Puerto Rico, with the cooperation of the American 
Federation of Labor, has been demanding from the United States Congress the 
approval of Federal measures to promote the economic and social welfare of the 
people of our Island, to improve living and working conditions and to establish 
a decent standard of living for the masses. 

When the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration was established in this 
Island with Federal funds, to improve local conditions, the Executive Council 
of our Federation logically expected that this organization would follow the same 
policy as established by the President of the United States, in regard to the 
American Federation of Labor. We expected that appropriate and fair repre- 
sentation would be given to Labor in Puerto Rico to develop the plans intended 
to improve local conditions. Our organization has been giving moral support 
to all the plans and projects being developed by the Administration, with 
the understanding that the permanent reconstruction of the Island was perfectly 
in line with our policy and our demands of so many years. Organized labor, how- 
ever, has not been granted representation in the Executive Boards of the Puerto 
Rico Reconstruction Administration, and there has never been heard the voice or 
the voice or vote of Labor in any of the different agencies of the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration. It was for this reason that our delegates to the 
Tampa Convention presented a resolution, which was unanimously approved, 
urging cooperation of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
to secure representation in the above mentioned bodies. 


Workers Education—Our organized labor movement was affiliated this year 
to the Workers Education Bureau. Although our institution is in lack of funds 
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to carry on a systematized plan for workers education, diffusion of educational 
matter has been made in the form of printed matter, through radio broadcasting 
and on the public platform in cooperation with the Labor Department of Puerto 
Rico. 

In connection with the workers education plan, the Fifty-sixth Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor unanimously adopted a resolution 
asking the President of the American Federation of Labor to urge the proper 
Federal authorities to carry on workers education in Puerto Rico as is done among 
the different states of the Union, and that funds from the Puerto Rico Reconstruc- 
tion Administration, or from any other available source be allotted for this activity. 


Local and Central Bodies—It is reported that there are active unions in 
Puerto Rico affiliated and unaffiliated numbering 195, and that there are unions 
affiliated and unaffiliated which are inactive, numbering 157, making a total of 
352, and 7 central bodies. 

In compliance with the three years organization plan, approved November 19 
1936, the Executive Council of the Free Federation of Workingmen has developed 
an intensive campaign through the radio, the press, public meetings and lectures 
in different halls and in the open air. All these activities have been conducted 
with the cooperation of local and insular labor leaders and officials of the Depart- 
ment of Labor in the cities of Adjuntas, Aguada, Aguadilla, Aibonito, Arecibo, 
Caguas, Canévanas, Carolina, Cataflo, Ceiba, Barceloneta, Bayamén, Dorado, 
Fajardo, Gurabo, Guaynabo, Guayama, Hatillo, Humacao, Juncos, Manatti, 
Mayaguez, Naranjito, Naguabo, Ponce, Quebradillas, Rio Grande, Rio Piedras, 
Salinas, San Juan, Toa Baja, Toa Alta, Utuado, Vega Alta and Vieques. 

As a result of this propaganda seventy-seven new labor unions have been 
organized, comprising different trades which are following the principles and 
tactics of our Federation and that of the American Federation of Labor, although 
not all of them are actually affiliated with the State Federation of Labor. 


Need for Support—In addition to the natural difficulties confronted by the 
labor movement here in Puerto Rico, as in so many other parts of the continental 
United States, of an economic and social character, the labor movement of Puerto 
Rico had to confront political conditions created by small groups agitating 
for the separation of the Island from the United States. The President of this 
Federation was the victim of an assault while delivering a speech last October 
in Mayaguez, when shots aimed at him, intended to take his life, were made by 
one of the members of such groups who claimed to believe in independence, but 
not in liberty and freedom. 

The organized labor movement of Puerto Rico has been, since its inception, 
in favor of a permanent union of Puerto Rico with the United States. It has 
been our duty not only to fight against social and economic evils, but also against 
political evils which would deprive the people, and very particularly the workers, 
of all intervention in the organization of our government. Political conditions, 
on account of the actions of these groups practicing terrorism, were unsettled to 
such an extent that our labor movement had to take a strong stand to protect the 
leaders of our movement against assault and assassination. Fortunately, the 
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government has succeeded in stopping terrorism and conditions at present are 
different from what they were about a year ago. 

Taking into consideration the economic, social and political difficulties we 
had to confront during the year and the lack of adequate funds to conduct our 
campaign; as well as unemployment which is general in the Island and also the 
result of seasonal employment of many of our very limited industries, the three 
years organization plan as being conducted has produced very satisfactory results 
which have been of great benefit to the working people of the Island. 

The moral support of organized labor, as represented by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, its ideals and principles which have always been an inspira- 
tion for us, constitute the strongest grounds upon which our organization cam- 
paign has always been based and we are grateful to this movement for all 
it has been able to do for Puerto Rico and will continue to do in the future. 


CONCLUSION 

We have prepared this report of our year’s stewardship in a period of action 
and rapid change. While there is division in the ranks of Labor we feel that we 
see the way forward to a great victory for our American Federation of Labor and 
the principles of voluntarism and democracy. Now is the time when every organ- 
ization must stand up and be counted for the faith that we maintain. Now is the 
time when disciplined intelligence will advance our unions and enable us to hand 
on to others the liberty that we have enjoyed. 

Now is the golden time for all who work for wages to take the first step 
necessary for planning and advancing their own interests. We must not let our 
internal organization problems divert us from other legitimate activities and 
responsibilities. We must be ready to meet new needs and new situations. 

In addition the war clouds are dark and ominous. There is added need for 
Labor to be organized and united. The fate of many nations may be in the balances 
and we must be ready to stand shoulder to shoulder with Labor of other lands 
for our common cause—to advance freedom. 
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Reference of Resolutions 


The Chair desires to re-refer Resolu- 
tion 36. This resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Resolutions by mis- 
take. It is re-referred to the Committee 
on Legislation, where it appropriately be- 
longs Also re-refer Resolution 65, by 
James A. Taylor, from the Committee 
on Resolutions to the Committee Legis- 
lation. An error was made in the refer- 
ence of this resolution. 


Mahon: I want to ask 
a question with regard to the report of 
the Secretary. There is nothing in the 
report for weekly pay for a weekly holi- 
day There are a number of unions 
that have, during the last year, secured 
a week and sometimes two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay. In my own organization 
we lost some during the depression, but 
in the last year it was restored to sixty- 
two unions. 


Vice-President 


There ought to be a column where 
that report could be made It is im- 
portant to the workers. I heard the 
Secretary say something about it, but 


I wasn’t clear on it. I suggest that 
there be a column entered there so that 
we can get a report from the organiza- 
tions that secured the weekly pay for 
the weekly holiday 


President Green: The report you men- 
tion covers and reports to weekly holi- 
days with pay; and also the negotia- 
tions of agreement by organizations af- 
filiated with the American Federation of 
Labor, which provide for one and two 
weeks’ vacations with pay. This portion 
of the Executive Council’s report will 
be referred to appropriate committees, 
and, in view of the fact that Delegate 
Mahon has brought that fact to the at- 
tention of the convention, the committee 
will be asked to deal with it and include 
it in their report to the convention. In 
that way it will be a part of the pro- 
ceedings of the convention 


I will now call upon the Secretary to 


read the list of committee appointments 
Secretary Morrison. 





Secretary Morrison read the following 
list of committees: 


Resolutions 


Matthew Woll, 
Myrup, J. A. 


John P. Frey, A. A 
Franklin, Thomas I. 
Hughes, John Possehl, P. J. Morrin, 
M. J. Gillooly, Robert E. Haskin, Clar- 
ence E. Swick, R. G. Soderstrom, Harry 
Cc. Bates, George Meany, John J. Mara, 
Fred Baer, Henry W. Strickland, G. E. 


Warren, M. J. Colleran. 


Executive Council Report 


A. O. Wharton, W. D. Mahon, Wm. 
I. Hutcheon, J. J. Hynes, Ivan Hunter 
F. A. Fitzgerald, John M. Gillespie, John 
J. Stretch, Henry F. Schmal, Charles 


Sumner, George Q. Lynch, Charles Rau, 
William Campbell, Frank Coleman, Irvin 
Barney, Arthur Huggins, T. E. Cunning- 
ham, Henry Ohl, Jr. 


Laws 


Daniel J. Tobin, Dennis Lane, Charles 
Anderson, J. J. Farnan, Charles Han- 
son, Wm. P. Walsh, James L. Kelley, 
Perry S. Myers, W. J. Gorman, E. J 
Volz, Nelson E. Franklin, J. J. Fitz- 
gerald, Joseph N. Weber, Herbert Riv- 
ers, Jasper N. Davis, J. P. McCurdy, 
E. J. Shave, Wm. McCarthy. 


Organization 


Frank Duffy, E. J. Manion, John P 
Burke, Frank Gilmore, Patrick H. Rea- 
gan, Oscar F. Nelson, Edward Canavan. 
Paul Scharrenberg, Andrew J. Kennedy, 
James Bove, Chris Lane, John J. Scully, 
John B. Prewitt, R. E. Van Horn, A 
Philip Randolph, Joseph Schmidt, J. W. 
Buzzell, Joe Ozanic. 


Labels 


Edward Flore, Joseph _  Obergfell. 
Chauncey A. Weaver, Jack Gill, Charles 
Sands, Peter Beisel, Anthony Merlino. 
Robert Bruck, M. S. Maxwell, Herman 
Finkelstein, George C. Slater, W. G. De- 


septe, Matthew Burns, James A. Taylor. 


Harry Listman, E. L. Wheatley, John 
Zittello. 

Adjustment 
T. <A. Rickert, James Maloney, Roy 


Hiorn, John F. McNamara, J. B. Etchison, 
Charles L. Bagley, 


William Egan, F. H. 
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Fljozdal, George E. Browne, Frank Brew 
ster, Martin Lawlor, D. W. Tracy, H. B. 
Perham, William L. Burke, W. F. Robin- 
son, George W. Lawson, Charles Hardy 
Mary E. Meehan, Jos. F. Kelley. 


Local and Federated Bodies 


Felix H. Knight, Jos. M. Marshall, 
Thomas C. Cashen, A. Adamski, James C. 
Quinn, C. C. Coulter, R. E. Woodmansee, 
W. H. Young, William J. Moran, Frank 
B. Powers, Jerome Davis, John Blaier, 
Alfred Rota, Lawrence Foley, P. J. Cul 
len, J. E. Lentie, John F. Gatelee. 


Education 


George M. Harrison, E. E. Milliman, L. 
P. Lindelof, Thomas E. Burke, Wm. R. 
Trotter, L. E. Swartz, Leo E. George, Rob- 
ert Watt, Otto Huber, Vincent Castronovo, 
John J. Sherry, George H. Lane, John J. 
Dempsey, Wm. L. McFetridge, Leon De 
Vese, Cecil E. Custer, Isidor Laderman, 
C. E. Pearcy. 


State Organizations 


G. M. Bugniazet, Patrick Gorman, Wil 
liam E. Walter, Joseph Loter, Frank X. 
Martel, Carl H. Mullen, Joseph A. Mullaney, 
John Clinton, Joseph E. M«veur, Berniece 
B. Heffner, Joseph P. Ryan, Thomas J. 
Donnelly, Harry Gunderson, Charles T. 
Crane, W. S. Gross, Frank P. Duffy. 
George Meaney, G. A. Hickman, Frank C. 
Snyder. 

Industrial Relations 


John Coefield, Charles D. Duffy, Joseph 
S. Fay, Charles J. Case, Edward A. Smith, 
Alexander Jeffrey, John O'Rourke, Joseph 
J. Kehoe, E. E. Walker, Charles N. 
Paulson, James Close, Walter C. Brooks, 
G. O. Pearson, W. W. Britton, Irvin R. 
Kuenzli, John Lundergan, R. T. Hardin 
John P. Nick. 


Building Trades 


J. W. Williams, Wm. J. MeSorley, 
Joseph V. Moreschi, F. B. Comfort, James 
J. Spain, W. J. McCain, James J. Ryan, 
William H. Fallon, Edward L. Nolan, M. 
W. Mitchell, Harry Kaufman, Martin F. 
Joyce, J. M. Gavlak, Joseph A. MelInerny, 
James Shirley. 


bo 


Shorter Workday 


E. J. Gainor, Robert Macrorie, John 
Simons, James P. Meehan, Lawrence 
O'Keefe, Robert B. Hesketh, T. L. Jones, 
John Pelkofer, George Scalise, Adam E 
Zusi, W. C. Birthright, Louis P. Marciante. 
John C. Lawson, Samuel E. Beardsley, 
Sal B. Hoffmann, P. J. King, Milton P. 
Webster. 


Legislation 


I. M. Ornburn, Gilbert Hyatt, Emanuel 
Koveleski, B. M. Jewell, C. L. Rosemund, 
J. M. Craig, James M. Duffy, Richard J 
Gray, James T. Moriarty, John Donlin. 
Charles |. Stengle, Thomas V. Green, James 
H. Windsor, M. T. Finnan, Arnold 8S 
Zander, Don M. Burrows, Christian Mad 
sen, David Behneke 


International Labor Relations 


Thomas E. Burke, Matthew Woll, An 
drew Furuseth, D. J. Tobin, George L. 
Berry, W. D. Mahon, J. J. Hynes, Wm. L. 
Hutcheson, Wm. J. Bowen, John Coefield, 
Edward J. Gainor, Albert Adamski, Mich 
ael Greene, Joseph V. Moreschi, Joseph 
P. Ryan, E. E. Milliman, J. A. Franklin, 
John P. Frey, Christian M. Madsen, Mich 
ael J. Colleran, Edward Flore, Henry F 
Sehmal, Dennis Lane, William J. Me 
Sorley, Edward Canavan, W. C. Birthright. 
John B. Haggerty, William Green 


Vice-President Mahon: I move that the 
name of the President, William Green, 
be added to the Committee on Interna 
tional Labor Relations. 


The motion was seconded and = unani- 
mously adopted. 


President Green: The Chair desires to 
appoint on the Committee on Good Will, 
trother Albert Adamski and 
Frank Weikel. 


Brother 
The Chair desires to announce further 
that the printed copies of the resolutions 
distributed this afternoon were distributed 
subject to release to the press by tomor 
row afternoon, I hope the release date 
will be observed. 


Tomorrow at 11 o'clock the Chairman 
of the Labor Relations Board, Mr. Mad- 
den, will address the convention. All are 
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invited to be present and listen to this 
address. I will appoint on a committee 
to escort Mr. Madden to the hall, Daniel 
J. Tobin, Chairman, Joseph A. Franklin 
and Andrew Myrup. Please arrange to 
meet Chairman Madden at the Cosmopoli- 
tan Hotel and escort him to the Audi 
torium. I will call upon the Secretary 
to read an announcement of hearings on 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act; also on 
the C. I. O. resolution. 

Secretary Morrison read the following: 


Announcement 


Committee on Resolutions will meet in 
Parlor B, Cosmopolitan Hotel, at 10 a. m. 
tomorrow morning. 


Hearings will be held on C, I. O. resolu- 


tions and Council’s report. All delegates 
wishing to be heard must appear at that 
time. 


Immediately following this hearing, 
hearings will be held on all proposals 
relating to Wagner Labor Relations Act— 
thereafter, hearings will be held on all 
proposals dealing with the wage and hour 
bill. 


President Green: It now appears we 
have reached the conclusion of our first 
day’s work. If there are no further an- 
nouncements the convention will be ad- 
journed until tomorrow at 9:30 o’clock. 


The convention was adjourned at 5:00 
o’clock to reconvene at 9:30 o’clock, Tues- 
day, October 5th. 
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Second Day—Tuesday Morning Session 


Denver, Cvlorado, 
October 5, 1937. 


The convention was called to order 
ut 9:30 o’clock by President Green. 


Absentees 


Albano, Allen, Anderson, J. L.; Ben- 
gough, Blodgett, Bogie, Bower, Breid- 
enbach, Byars, Cushing, Daugherty, 
Davis, C. I.; De Lair, Driver, Duldner, 
Edwards, Farris, Getren, Graham, 
Green, John I.; Gruber, Gross, Theo- 
dora; Hansen, H. I.; Harris, Ambrose; 
Henning, Heymanns, Hunt, Krug, 
Le Bow, Leszczynski, Lufrano, Maney, 
Moran, Claude; McCain, L. E.; McClary, 
McGuire, Nichols, Norman, O’Brien, W. 
J.; O'Neal, Peterson, Harriette: Shave, 
Silas, Smith, Walter, Rouse, Rowland, 
Warach, Wheeler, Williams, E. H.; Wil- 
liams, L. V.; Williams, Oscar. 


President Green: Dr. Watts, of St. 
John’s Cathedral, Denver, will pro- 
nounce the invocation. 


INVOCATION 


Dr. Watts: Almighty God, our Heav- 
enly Father, who declareth Thy glory 
and showeth forth Thy handiwork in 
the heavens and in the earth, deliver 
us, we beseech Thee, in our. several 
callings, from the service of Mammon, 
that we may do the work Thou givest 
us to do in truth, in beauty and in 
righteousness with singleness of heart, 
as Thou served, and to the benefit of 
our fellowmen. 

Grant us the grace to fearlessly con- 
tend against evil and to make known 
peace against oppression, and that we 
may reverently use our mind. Help us 
to employ it in the movement of jus- 
tice among men and nations. Guide us 
by Thy holy spirit in these our delib- 
erations, that we may do all things 
according to Thy blessed will and 
establish among us that peace and 
unity which are according to Thy will. 
We ask it in the name of Him who has 
taught us to pray, saying Our Father 
who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy 
name, Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. Give 
us this day our daily bread and for- 
give us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass against us, and 
deliver us from evil, for Thine is the 
Kingdom, the power and the glory for- 
ever and ever. Amen. 


President Green: The Chair recog- 
nizes Vice President Woll, Chairman 


of the Committee on Resolutions, for 
an announcement. 

Vice President Woll, Chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions—Hear- 
ings will start immediately on the 
C.1.0. in Parlor B, Cosmopolitan Hotel. 
Any delegate interested in that subject 
wishing to appear before the commit- 
tee will have to do so immediately. 
After the hearing on that subject is 
closed, hearings will begin on the sub- 
ject of the Wagner Relations Act. 
Anyone wishing to appear on this sub- 
ject will make arrangements to appear. 
Thereafter the Wages and Hours Bill 
and the Social Security Bill, and such 
other resolutions as are before the 
committee, will be considered. Any 
delegate failing to appear in time, be- 
cause the hearings will not be held 
again for several days, will miss his 
opportunity. 

President Green: The Chair now 
recognizes the Committee on Rules 
and Order of Business for the Com- 
mittee’s report. 

Chairman Kugler of the Committee: 
The committee elected Brother Alifas, 
of the International Association of 
Machinists, as secretary. He will sub- 
mit the report. 

Secretary Alifas submitted the fol- 
lowing report for the Committee on 
Rules and Order of Business: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EULES 
AND ORDER OF BUSINESS 


To the Officers and Delegates of the 
Fifty-seventh Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor: 

Greetings: 

In conformity with the instructions 
of your President and this convention, 
we, your Committee on Rules and 
Order of Business of the Fifty-seventh 
Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, convened in Den- 
ver, Colorado, October 4, 1937, beg 
leave to make the following report for 
your approval: 

Rule 1. The convention shall be called 
to order at 9:30 a.m. and remain in 
session until 12:30 p.m. Reconvene at 
2:30 p.m. and remain in session until 
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5:30 p.m. on the following days: Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 


and Friday. There shall be no session 
on Saturday of this week. This con- 
vention, however, will meet on Satur- 
day of next week if the business of the 
convention is not completed. 


Rule 2. Any delegate failing to fill 
in his attendance card within 30 min- 
utes after the convention is called to 
order shall be marked absent, but in 
the event of unavoidable absence, he 
may so report to the Secretary and be 
marked present. 


Rule 3. If a delegate while speakin:y 
be called to order, he shall at the 
request of the Chair take his seat 
until the question of order is decided. 


Rule 4. Should two or more dele- 
gates rise to speak at the same time, 
the Chair shall decide who is entitled 
to the floor. 


Rule 5. No delegate shall interrupt 
another in his remarks, except to raise 
a point of order. 

Rule 6. A delegate shall not speak 
more than twice upon a question until 
all who wish to speak have had an 
opporiunity to do so. 

Rule 7. A delegate shall not speak 
more than twice upon the same ques- 
tion without permission from the con- 
vention. 


Rule 8. 
gates, the mover of 
submit it in writing. 

Rule 9. It shall require at least 30 
delegates to move the previous ques- 
tion. 


tule 10. Speeches shall be limited to 
ten minutes, but the time of speaking 
may be extended by a vote of the con- 
vention 

Rule 11. A motion shall not be open 
for discussion until it has been sec- 
onded and stated from the Chair. 


Rule 12. A motion to lay on the 
table shall not be debatable, except as 
limited by Robert’s Rules of Order. 

Rule 13. A motion to reconsider shall 
not be entertained unless made by a 
delegate who voted with the majority, 
and shall receive a majority vote. 

Rule 14, All resolutions shall bear 
the signature of the introducer and 
the title of the organization he rep- 
resents and shall be submitted in 
duplicate form. 

Rule 15. No motion or 
shall be voted upon until the mover 
or introducer has had a chance to 
speak upon it if he or she so desires. 


Rule 16. The reports of committees 
shall be subject to amendments and 


At the request of five dele- 
a motion shall 


resolution 


substitutes from the floor of the con- 
vention, the same as other motions and 
resolutions. 
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Rule 17. When a question is pend- 
ing before the convention no motion 
shall be in order except to adjourn, 
to refer, for the previous question, to 
pestpone indefinitely, to postpone for 
a certain time, to divide or amend, 
which motions shall have precedence 
in the order named. 


Rule 18. When a roll call has been 
taken and all delegates present have 


had an opportunity to record their 
votes, the ballot shall be declared 
closed. 

Rule 19. When a roll call ballot has 
been ordered, no adjournment shall 
take place until the resuit has been 
announced. 

Rule 20. Robert’s Rules of Order 


shall be the guide on all matters not 
herein provided for. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
1. Reading of Minutes of previous 
session shal] be dispensed with unless 
called for. 
2. Report of 
tials. 


Committee on Creden- 


Reports ot Otticers. 


4. Reports of regular committees. 
5. Reports of special committees. 
6. Unfinished business. 

7. New business. 

8. Election of officers. 

9. Selection of next meeting place. 
10. Good of the Federation. 

11. Adjournment. 


tespectfully submitted, 
A. J. Kugler, Chairman 
N. P. Alifas, Secretary 


George C. Slater 
J. H. Lyons 
George Wilson 


Samuel Evans 
John B. Robinson 
Matthew Taylor 
John E. Rooney 
Marx Lewis 
Frank H. Brunner 
H. W. Sullivan 
George W. Jones 
Thomas J. Burke 
Wm. J. Kerngood 
IXemmett L. Quinn 
William G. Shord 
Committee on Rules and 
Order of Business. 


Secretary Alitas moved adoption of 


the report of the committee as read. 

The motion was seconded. 
Vice-President Mahon: How many 

delegates does it require, under those 


rules, to call for the previous question 
or a roll call? 

Secretary Alifas: That is Section 9. 
The object of that is to limit the num- 
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ber who can ask for the previous 
question to 30 

Vice-President Mahon: I object to 
that and if it is in order I will make 
a motion that it shall require 100 
votes. 

Secretary Alifas: This rule has been 
i\dopted by conventions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for many, 
many years. All the committee did at 
this time was to arrange, perhaps in 
a more logical order, the rules that 
have been adopted in previous conven- 
tions. 

Vice-President Mahon: I don’t doubt 
that. We have made a lot of mistakes 
in the past, too. I move to amend the 
committee’s report by providing 100 
instead of 30. 

The motion was seconded, 

President Green: The rule as it 
reads is: “It shall require at least 30 
delegates to move the previous ques- 
tion.” Delegate Mahon moves. to 
amend that it shall require 100 dele- 
gates to move the previous question. 


Chairman Kugler: In my experience 
I discovered in all the discussions, and 
some of very great importance at 
times, that it has been difficult to 
close debate. If we change this rule 
from 30 to 100 it will cause prolonged 
discussions, and at times we will get 
into a state of confusion. This change 
from 30 to 100 is not necessary. It is 
sometimes hard to even get 30. I re- 
member in the earlier days that a day, 
a day and a half and sometimes two 
days were consumed in discussion, and 
all at once someone arises and if it 
requires 100 delegates, the chances are 
we will get into a debate there. I, as 
chairman of the committee, thought, 
after giving it great study, that the 
figure of 30 was operative and con- 
structive as far as the proceedings of 
this convention are concerned. I regret 
to find myself in the position of taking 
issue with Brother Mahon. 

Vice-President Mahon: Some con- 
ventions require two-thirds of the 
delegates to call for the previous 
question. 


Secretary Alifas: Kobert’s Rules of 
Order provide that a motion to cut 
off debate needs only a mover and a 
seconder. The rules submitted by your 
committee requires an additional han- 
dicap by providing that 30 delegates 
Shall second the motion instead of 
one. Now, if you require 100 delegates 
to second the motion it will be more 
difficult to cut off debate. The motion 
to cut off debate is decided by a ma- 
jority vote, anyway, so that, if the 
delegates desire to hear further dis- 
cussion on the question before the 
house, it can vote down the motion to 
cut off debate. Your committee is op- 
posed to this amendment 


Delegate Nelson, Street and Electric 
Railway Employes: It does seem to 
me that there is some mistake. As I 
understand Robert’s Rules of Order, it 
does require a two-thirds majority of 
the convention to close debate. It 
seems to me that in this great conven- 
tion here, if there is an important 
question on this floor under discus- 
sion, 30 should not be privileged to 
take away the rights of further dis- 
eussion. That is the purpose of the 
previous question, to close debate. 
Robert’s Rules of Order provided that 
it requires two-thirds majority to 
close debate. Therefore 1 think the 
notion to strike out 30 and insert 106 
is perfectly proper. 

Delegate WVonnelly, Ohio State Fed- 
eration of Labor: I think in discuss- 
ing this we should have a clear under- 
standing. It has been stated by the 
secretary of the committee that the 
rule, if adopted, will mean that 30 
delegates will second the motion to cut 
off debate and that then, tollowing 
that, the motion is put to the conven- 
tion and the convention, by a major- 
ity vote will decide whether they want 
to cut oft debate or not. | ask from 
the President of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor if that is how that rule 
will be applied. 

President Green: The Chair is glad 
to respond to the request you make 
for information. Under the rule a 
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delegate to the convention can move 
the previous question. If it Is sec- 
onded the Chair will then call for in- 
formation as to whether 30 delegates 
desire to second the motion. If 30 
delegates second the motion, then the 
question as to whether debate shall be 
closed or not is submitted to the con- 
vention, and if a majority of the dele- 
gates vote to close debate, debate is 
closed; if the motion ts lost, debate 
continues. 


Delegate Kerngood, Musicians: As a 
member of the Committee, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is my understanding that it 
requires a two-thirds vote according 
to Roberts’ Rules of Order to carry 
the previous question. 


President Green: The Chair would 
have to look that up. Whatever it is 
will apply. The question occurs upon 
the amendment offered by Delegate 
Mahon. All in favor of striking out 
30 and inserting 100 in Rule 9 will 


Say aye. 


The motion to adopt the amendment 
was lost. 

The motion to adopt the report of 
the committee was carried. 


Chairman Curran of the Committee 
on Credentials submitted the following: 


Supplemental Report, Committee on 
Credentials 
Your Committee on Credentials has ex- 
amined credentials and recommends that 
the following be seated: 


Cannery Workers’ Union No. 20147, San 
Pedro, Calif.—James Waugh, 7 votes. 


Kansas City, Mo., Central Labor Union— 
Max Dyer, 1 vote. 

Coke and Gas Workers’ Union No. 18546, 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Walter Hohler, 8 votes. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Message from President Roosevelt 
President Green: By direction of the 
Executive Council, an invitation was ex- 
tended to the President of the United 


States to attend and address this conven- 
I received the President’s reply to 


tion, 
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the invitation extended him. I will ask 
Secretary Morrison to read his reply at 
this time. 


Secretary Morrison read the following: 


The White House, 
Washington. 


On Board the President’s Train 
September 30, 1937. 


My Dear President Green: 


Please extend my hearty greetings to 
the delegates to e American Federation 
of Labor convention and my hope that 
your sessions will be productive of con- 
structive plans for the improvement of 
conditions and for cooperation to this end 
of workers, management and the public. 


It is reported to me that employment 
and payrolls have increased greatly in the 
past year. Very definite strides have been 
made in the last four and a half years 
toward the goal set in the organic act 
creating the Department of Labor. In- 
creased incomes and greater opportunities 
for employment of wage earners have so 
raised purchasin~ power that farmers, 
merchants, manufacturers and _ investors 
all have shared in the benefits. 


Continued cooperation among workers 
and management will serve to consolidate 
these substantial gains and enable us to 
go on to greater prosperity and to better 
standards of living. 


I wish much that I could come to the 
Convention, but as you know, I find it 
necessary to start my return to the East 
tomorrow. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


William Green, Esq., 

President, American Federation of Labor, 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, 

Denver. Colorado. 

President Green: The letter from the 
President just read will be included in 
the report of today’s convention proceed- 
ings. 


I will now call upon Secretary Morrison 
to submit to the convention a report of 
the assignment of the subjects covered in 
the Executive Council’s report to the con- 
vention committees. 
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REFERENCE OF SUBJECTS OF EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL’S REPORT 


Referred to Committee on E. C. Report, 
Arthur 0. Wharton, Chairman 


Trade Union Benefits 

Vacations With Pay 

Wages and Hours 

Charters to International Unions 
International Association of Cleaning and 

Dye House Workers 
International Ladies’ Handbag, Pocket- 
book and Novelty Workers 

Jurisdictions 
Coopers—Carpenters 
Pavers and Rammermen—Hod Carriers 
Building and Common Waborers 
Printing Trades—Lithographers 
Railway Clerks—Longshoremen 
Upholsterers— Painters 

National Legislation 
Unemployment Census 

Unemployment 

Change of Title—Building Trades Depart- 
ment 

Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment 

Metal Trades Department 

Railway Employes Department 

Conclusion 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 
Matthew Woll, Chairman 


Introduction 

Discipline and Orderly Procedure 

Blue Card Union of Zine and Lead Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers 

Progressive Miners of America 

National Organization of Masters, Mates 
and Pilots—Harbor Tow Boatmen and 
Railroad Marine Workers, Inc. 

Fundamental Structure of A. F. of Le 
Attacked 

National Labor Relations Board 

Social Security 

Labor Standards Under Government Con- 
tracts 

National Legislation 
Wages and Hours Legislation 
Sit Down Strikes 
Tax Exemption on Home Building 

Child Labor 

Consumers’ Cooperation 

Credit Unions 


i] 
bo 
o 


Referred to Committee on Laws, 
Daniel J. Tobin, Chairman 
American Federation of Labor Constitu- 

tional Amendments. 


Referred to Committee on Organization, 
Frank Duffy, Chairman 
Organization Campaign 
National Councils 
Agricultural Packing House and Cannery 
Workers 
Doll and Toy Workers 
Faoricated Kitchen Utensil and Enamel- 
ware Workers 
Office Workers 


Referred to Committee on Labels 
Edward Flore, Chairman 


Union Label Trades Department. 


Referred to Committee on Education 
George M. Harrison, Chairman 


Education 
Apprenticeship Training 
Vocational Education 
Workers Edueation Bureau 


Referred to Committee on State Organiza- 
tions, G. M. Bugniazet, Chairman 


State Labor Legislation 
Anti-Injunction Laws 
Convict Labor 
Hours of Work for Women and Minors 
Industrial Homework 
Minimum Wage Legislation 
State Departments of Labor 
State Labor Relations 
Wage Collections 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Free Federation of Workingmen of Puerto 
Rico. 


Referred to Committee on Building Trades, 
J. W. Williams, Chairman 


Low Rent Housing (National Legislation) 


Referred to Committee on Legislation, 
1. M. Ornburn, Chairman 


National Legislation 
Airplane Safety Bill 
Alien Workers Barred 
Anti-Lynching Bill 
Age Discrimination 
Farm Ownership 
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Federal Limited in 
Juries 

Government Employees 

Government Reorganization 

Small Claims Court 

Statehood for Hawaii 

Per Diem Wage Earners 

Picketing Embassies 

Postal Laborers 

Relief Legislation 

Retirement for Railroad Employees 

Safety of Railroad Operation 

Prohibiting Transportation of 
Breakers 

War Profiteering. 


Judges Charging 


Strike 


Referred to Committee on International 


Labor Relations, Thomas E. Burke, 
Chairman 
Affiliation with International Federation 


of Trade Unions 
International Labor Organization. 


President Green: These different ques- 
tions under the titles read will be sub- 
mitted to the chairmen of the convention 
committees. 


Communications 
Secretary Morrison read the following 
messages: 
October 3, 1937. 
Birmingham, Alabama 
William Green 
American Federation of Labor Convention 
Denver, Colorado 
We are with you one hundred per cent 
and congratulate you on the success you 
made, and we hereby welcome you to City 
of Birmingham for your next convention. 


Local Union No. 91 
Plumbers and Steamfitters. 
Walla Walla, Washington 
William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor 
Convention Hall, Denver 


The Building Trades Section of the 
Washington State Federation of Labor in 
regular session assembled extends to the 
American Federation of Labor fraternal 
greetings. The convention representing 


ninety-two local unions unanimously on 
record in upholding rules and policies of 
American Federation of Labor. Convention 


unanimously on record against C. I. O. 
and all other subversive groups. 
Paul Fredrickson, Chairman. 
Charles W. Doyle, Secretary. 


Substitution 


President Green: I wish to announce the 
transfer of the name of Irvin R. Kuenzli, 
of the Teachers’ Federation, from the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations to the 
Committee on Education. 

Also the transfer of Otto Huber from 
the Committee on Education to the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations. 


Cammittee Meetings 


The chairman of the Committee on La- 
bels, Executive Council’s Report, and 
Building Trades, announced preliminary 
meetings following the adjournment of the 
morning session for the purposes of or- 
ganization. 


Meeting of State Federations of Labor 

Delegate Donnelly, Ohio State Federa- 
tion: I desire to call attention to the fact 
that at each convention of the American 
Federation of Labor there has been an 
assemblage of delegates from all of the 
State Federations of Labor, and they have 
held several sessions during the progress 
of this convention, which sessions I be- 
lieve have been beneficial to the State 
Federations of Labor as well as to the 
American Federation of Labor. I am 
therefore rising at this time to ask the 
delegates from the State Federations of 
Labor if they will kindly meet me at this 
table immediately upon adjournment of 
this morning’s session. 


President Green: Chairman Madden, of 
the National Labor Relations Board, is 
with us this morning. He responded to 
our invitation to attend and address this 
convention. He came all the way from 
Washington for the specific purpose of at- 
tending this morning’s session. The offi- 
cers and delegates in attendance at this 
convention and the great cunstituencies 
which you have the honor to represent are 
all tremendously interested in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and in its 
administration. The great organization 
which you represent is largely responsible 
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for the enactment of the National Labor 
Relations Act. I recall at the moment 
we met and conferred frequently with 
Senator Wagner and others during the 
preparation and consideration of this tre- 
mendously important measure. 


I think I should say to the Chairman 
at this time that there is some dissatis- 
faction, perhaps much dissatisfaction exist- 
ing among the members of the American 
Federation of Labor in a number of places 
over the administration of the Act. I am 
confident that the Chairman can supply 
the officers and delegates in attendance at 
this convention with much valuable in- 
formation, and as a result no doubt much 
of the misunderstanding will be cleared up. 


I know we can all appreciate the diffi- 
eulties confronting the Board in the ad- 
ministration of the Act, difficulties which 
were unforeseen when the measure was 
enacted into law, because in my wide 
experience in dealing with difficult prob- 
lems I am always able to take a broad 
and liberal attitude toward members of 
the Board, because I know they are deal- 
ing with very difficult problems. We are 
indeed greatly indebted to Chairman 
Madden and the members of the Board 
because of the almost perfect way in 
which the cases were presented to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which 
resulted in the court upholding the validity 
of the Act. These cases were well pre- 
sented and well prepared. They were pre- 
pared under the direction of the Board, 
and as a result of their work the Supreme 
Court held the law constitutional. 

Following the decision of the Supreme 
Court the unorganized workers began to 
organize, because the restraining influence 
of fear of discharge and discrimination 
was lifted. We have been moving forward 
in a very successful and definite way ever 
since the Supreme Court held the law 
constitutional. I know we owe the repre- 
sentatives of the Board our appreciation 
because of the manner and way in which 
they prepared those cases, all of which 
were held valid and which resulted in the 
Supreme Court upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the Act. 

I have known Chairman Madden for 
quite a long while. I have a high regard 


for his honesty, his integrity and his 
sincerity. I deeply appreciate his presence 
here this morning, and I am pleased to 
present to you now Chairman Madden of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 


HONORABLE J. WARREN MADDEN 


(Chairman, National Labor Relations 
Board) 


The National Labor Relations Act, the 
statute in the administration of which | 
have a part, was signed by President 
Roosevelt on July 5, 1935. On August 27, 
the President appointed the Board to ad- 
minister the Act. On October 10 of that 
year I, in response to President Green’s 
invitation, addressed your convention at 
Atlantic City. At that time the Board had 
not yet held a hearing in any case. There 
was a great and entirely legitimate curios- 
ity on your part as to what would be the 
attitude of the Board toward its statute 
and its wort 


You realized fully that much that was 
vital to your interests would depend upon 
the choice which the Board might make 
as to its course of action. You knew that 
the Board might take a narrow view of its 
jurisdiction, in view of the conflict of 
opinion as to what prior court decisions 
had really decided; that it might not 
attempt to extend the protection of this 
law to more than the small proportion of 
you who were employed by steamship, tele- 
phone and bus companies, or other enter- 
prises directly engaged in interstate com- 
merce; that if the Board should take that 
course, most of you would still have to 
protect your right to be union men and 
to get others to join your union, by the 
same old recourse to strikes. picketing and 
self-heln., 


You knew that, aside from the consti- 
tutional question, there would be choices 
to be made in the interpretation of the 
statute itself, wherein the Board might 
give to the law a strict interpretation 
according to the letter which “killeth” 
though in violation of the spirit which 
“giveth life.’ 


In short, you knew that whether this 
new statute was to fulfill its high pur- 
pose would depend in large measure 
upon the approachwhich the Board 
would make to these problems. 


When | spoke to your 1935 conven- 
tion, the Board had not yet, as I have 
said, made any formal decisions. But it 
had been in constant conference in the 
drafting of its rules and _ regulations, 
the selection of personnel and the gen- 
eral discussion of its problems. What 
was more important, it had become ac- 
quainted with the staff of the old Board, 
which had been transferred to it by 
the statute, and had learned more of 
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what were the evils which the statute 
was designed to prevent and of what 
were the purposes of the draftsmen of 
the statute and of the Congress which 
enacted it. 

I was, therefore, able to tell you on 
that occasion what was to be the attitude 
of the Board toward these problems. I! 
said, in effect, that we thought well of 
the law which we were to administer 
and had no apologies to make for it; 
that we thought the Congress intended 
the law to have a wide application and 
that the Constitution did not forbid such 
an application; and that we were hope- 
ful that the purpose of the law to pro- 
mote industrial peace with freedom and 
self-respect would be attained by obedi- 
ence to the law. 

Much that is of importance to you and 
to the country has occurred since Octo- 
ber, 1935, in connection with this law. 
A kangaroo court of lawyers set itself up 
and, without hearing evidence or argu- 
ment, pronounced the law void and ad- 
vised employers to disregard it. Editors 
and columnist who are widely read 
but who could by no possibility have had 
the slightest comprehension of the legal 
question involved, did not hesitate to 
don the judicial ermine and concur in 
the decision of this disorderly court. 
These shallow purveyors of ideas treated 
their readers to the dismal spectacle, al- 
most on consecutive days, of first advis- 
ing employers that the law was void and 
that they need pay no attention to it, 
and next, when employers had followed 
their advice and brought about strikes, 
sneering at the law and its inability to 
prevent strikes. 

The extraordinary legal remedy of the 
injunction, so long and so oppressively 
used against labor, was attempted to be 
used against the Board to tie its hands 
and prevent it from administering the 
law. Many cases were entangled for 
months in such useless litigation, and 
only by the most skillful effort on the 
part of the Board’s legal staff was this 
attack successfully beaten off. When the 
Board did make decisions, they were al- 
most never obeyed, and it became appar- 
ent that this law, enacted by the Con- 
gress and approved by the President, 
would not become the law in reality until 
it received the approval of the Supreme 
Court. In the nearly two years which 
were consumed in carrying the test 
cases through the stages of decisions by 
the Board and the Circuit Courts of Ap- 
peals, to the Supreme Court, it was the 
field staff of the Board, the regional 
directors, attorneys, examiners, and ste- 
nographers who really bore the heat of the 
battle. They were the ones who were in 
direct contact with you of the unions and 
who were obliged to tell you that, in the 
face of a flat and direct violation of the 
law, you had no remedy and must wait 
until the law had been further approved. 
In the most discouraging circumstances, 
they acted with such courage, dignity 


and tact that they obtained some com- 
pliance with the law and, what was 
more important, they helped to keep alive 
in union people the faith that ultimately 
they would obtain the rights which the 
Congress and the President had attempted 
to give them. The Board and the Wash- 
ington staff, who were in a comparatively 
sheltered position, are glad to acknowl- 
edge their debt to the field people, who 
earried themselves so admirably during 
those times. 

On April 12th of this year the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided the 
five test cases relating to this law, and 
as you well know, all the decisions were 
in favor of the validity of the law and of 
the jurisdiction which the Board had 
asserted. You rejoiced at this victory, 
for certainly these were the most notable 
decisions in favor of labor which had 
ever been won in any court at any time. 
They put an end unanimously and for 
all time to the heresy that there is some- 
thing in the glorious word “liberty” as 
used in our Constitution which guaran- 
tees to an employer the power to de- 
stroy the union which his employes de- 
sire for their protection. 

In this year, when throughout the coun- 
try the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the chart and plan of our Gov- 
ernment and the guaranty of our civil 
rights is being celebrated, it was fitting 
that our highest court should in this posi- 
tive way reassure the country that there 
is nothing low or mean in that sacred 
document; that the travails which brought 
it into being were not suffered to make 
America safe for stool-pigeons and black 
lists or for those employers who would 
condemn their faithful employes to the 
bread-line for the innocent act of joining 
a union. 

Indeed it would seem likely that if any 
future American Congress, in imitation 
of the dictatorships of Europe, should 
attempt to reverse the guaranties of the 
National Labor Relations Act and for- 
bid American workingmen to form unions 
of their own choosing, our Supreme Court 
weuld find in the guaranty of “liberty” in 
our Constitution a reason for holding un- 
constitutional such an act of a misguided 
Congress. 

The Supreme Court decisions brought 
to the Regional offices of the Board such 
an increased number of cases that the 
staff proved utterly inadequate to investi- 
gate, adjust, or hold hearings within a 
reasonable period. There were irritating 
and discouraging delays. This condition 
has been considerably improved by in- 
creases in staff made possible by an in- 
creased appropriation given by the Con- 
gress near the end of the last session 
and the effective enforcement of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act is becoming 
a fact. During these long periods of de- 
lay and discouragement you representa- 
tives of labor and your constituents were 
patient and hopeful. If you had not been, 
the task of the Board and its staff would 
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have been impossible. You well deserve 
the victory for which you struggled so 
valiantly and waited so patiently. 

The objectives of the National Labor 
Relations Act are industrial peace for the 
country with increased freedom and self- 
respect and bargaining power for Ameri- 
can workmen. Considering the fact that 
the law has been in full effect for only a 
few months, these results have already 
been achieved to an astonishing degree. 
All of you whose constituents work in 
enterprises which fall within the jurisdic- 
tion of the law have found workmen less 
fearful to join your unions and employers 
more willing to recognize your unions 
than before. Real and rapid progress is 
being made toward organizing the un- 
organized. No major strikes have oc- 
curred in recent weeks, though it is 
both the season of the year and the period 
in the recovery of business when strikes 
would be most likely to occur. The Jere- 
miahs who have pointed with scorn to 
the descriptive words at the beginning of 
the Act ‘‘An act to remove the causes of 
industrial strife,” and who took delight in 
the ruinous strikes of the past winter 
may prove to be false prophets. A pro- 
phet who is poisoned with prejudice is 
never to be trusted. Thoughtful people 
will remember that these strikes occurred 
at a time when this law was being openly 
violated, and that the strikes of that pe- 
riod should properly be charged to the 
violation of this law. and not to the law 
itself. 

Since the validation of the law, since 
the specter of unconstitutionality which 
was so solemnly paraded to conceal the 
indecencies which walked behind it, has 
vanished, other attacks have been made 
upon the law and its enforcement. 

Until time and experience have knit 
this law firmly into the economic fabric 
of the country, you may expect that its 
die-hard opponents will be fertile in in- 
vention of new devices to discredit it. 

One recent invention which has achieved 
some publicity is the charge that the 
soard’s attorneys who present the evi- 
dence for the Government in _ hearings, 
and the Trial Examiners, who preside 
over the hearings, act in an arbitrary and 
dictatorial fashion and act more like 
persecutors than like attorneys and 
judges. Some five hundred of these hear- 
ings have been held in all parts of the 
country, and if this charge were even 
remotely true, its truth would have been 
discovered long ago. In fact the entire 
hue and cry seems to be based upon the 
following incident in one hearing which 
eceurred only a few weeks ago. After 
the Government’s case had been completed, 
one of the employers’ first witnesses told 
a story which, if true, would have exon- 
erated the employer. Upon cross-exami- 
nation by the Board’s lawyer,’ the 
witness became evasive, and would not 
give satisfactory answers to his ques- 
tions. The Trial] Examiner then quietly 
asked the witness four or five questions 


and he answered them truthfully and so 


destroyed the employer's “ense and im 
plicated him deeply in violation of the 
law. Whereupon his attorney resorted 


to one of the most ancient tricks known 
to trial lawyers, which is to divert at- 
tention from the case on trial by di- 
recting attention elsewhere. He there- 
fore issued a statement branding the 
conduct of the attorney and examiner as 
outrageous and abusive and stating that 
he would not subject any more witnesses 
to such humiliation. This lawyer's at- 
tack was widely publicized. Some news- 
papers, without the slightest effort to 
ascertain whether the lawyer’s statement 
had any justification whatever in fact, 
editorially deplored the unjudicial char- 
acter of the Board's hearings. At a 
number of hearings since this occasion 
the effects of this reckless amplification 
by some newspapers and some commen- 
tators, of malicious gossip have appeared 
in amusing ways. One company added 
to its legal staff for the occasion a law- 
yer who was notorious for his brow- 
beating and baiting tactics, for the sole 
purpose of irritating the Tria] Examiner 
into some intemperate expression. After 
a couple of days of such tactics which had 
produced no result other than his being 
quietly put in his place, his associates 
apologized privately for him and allowed 
him to take no further part in the hear- 
ing, except to draw his fee. At one 
recent hearing a public spirited woman 
came to the opening session with a state- 
ment already prepared for the press as 
to how bad the hearing was going to be. 
The newspapers thought it might be bet- 
ter to withhold the statement until she 
had observed at least a little of the 
hearing. She did so and later withdrew 
the statement and issued one to the op- 
posite effect. I have no doubt that the 
lawyer who, by playing the old red her- 
ring trick originated this furore, was 
as much amazed as he was gratified at 
the gullibility of those to whom the 
public has a right to look for informed 
opinion. 


An attempt has been made to create 
the pubkHe impression that the law is 
heavily overbalanced in favor of labor 
and against the employer, and that fair- 
ness requires that it should be equalized 
When it is remembered that American 
law, in the real sense, consists of all the 
federal, state. and city law which is ap- 
plicable to a given situation, this state- 
ment becomes ludicrous. Tens of thou- 
sands of union men engaged in strikes 
have been arrested and punished for 
maiscellaneous crimes, at least a dozen in 
number, which may arise out of such 
strife. Let us assume that they were 
all guilty, and well deserved the punish 
ment which they received. Let us further 
assume that all of those who have been 
killed and wounded by police and militia 
in industrial strife have been necessarily 
sacrificed by those officers in the proper 
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performance of their duty. The fact 
would still remain that the entire force 
of the penal law is spent upon the heads 
of labor, and none of it whatever upon 
the heads of employers, no matter how 
provocative and illegal their actions may 
be, and no matter how inevitably those 
actions may have led to the strife which 
ensued. To equalize the law would re- 
quire that the police first inquire who 
eaused this strife, and if they conclude 
that the employer caused it, they should 
back the police wagon up to his office and 
push him in, lock him up in a dirty jail 
and charge him with vagrancy or being 
a suspicious person, set his bail or fine 
so high that he could not meet it, and 
leave him. Do those who prate of in- 
equality really want equality? 


If they do, but are shocked at the 
very thought of applying the rough and 
ready tactics which the law applies to 
labor, to employers who violate the law, 
the law might be equalized in the other 
direction. All this swift and severe pun- 
ishment which the law visits upon labor 
might be abandoned in favor of the mild 
and considerate provisions which the 
National Labor Relations Act applies to 
employers. This would mean that if 
Picket, a union man on strike, violated 
the law, the employer would file a charge 
in our Regional office, perhaps some hun- 
dreds of miles away. Our office would 
write a letter or telephone politely to 
Picket and ask him for his side of the 
story. An investigator would go out as 
soon as convenient and attempt to as- 
certain the true facts. If the investiga- 
tion indicated that the employer’s charge 
against Picket was apparently well found- 
ed and if Picket indicated that he was un- 
willing to bring himself into compliance 
with the law, a formal complaint would 
be issued against Picket, giving him not 
less than five days’ notice that a _ hear- 
ing would be held before a Trial Exam- 
iner to be sent from Washington. The 
hearing would proceed, and in due time 
the Trial Examiner would make an in- 
termediate report. If he thought Picket 
had violated the law, he would recom- 
mend that Picket “cease and desist” from 
further violations, and post a notice that 
he would sin no more. If Picket followed 
this recommendation, that would be the 
end of the proceeding. If, however, 
Picket was recalcitrant the entire record 
of the hearing would be forwarded to 
the Board in Washington, which, after 
studying it, might make an order sim- 
ilar to the Trial Examiner’s recommenda- 
tion. This order would be served upon 
Picket with a request that he inform the 
Board within a specified reasonable time 
what steps he had taken to comply with 
the Board’s order. If Picket expressly 
or by silence gave the Board to under- 
stand that he didn’t intend to comply 
with the Board’s order at all, then the 
Board would file a petition in the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, and 
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printed and file briefs 
and make oral arguments when the Picket 


have the record 
ease had its turn on the docket. The 
three judges of that court would deliber- 
ate, and if they concluded that the 
Board’s order was supported by evidence 
and well founded in law, they would 
enter a decree that Picket should comply 
with the Board’s order. Then, after all 
these months, Picket would for the first 
time face the alternative of obeying the 
law or going to jail. 

Are those who clamor for equality 
really willing to remove the numerous 
legal burdens which labor carries alone, 
and which do not touch employers, if in 
return labor is subjected to the provisions 
of the National Labor Relations Act? 
Of course not. They would be unwilling 
to remove one ounce of the legal load 
which labor carries. They want merel 
to add to that load. And yet they soak 
of equality. 

What I have said relates also to the fre- 
uently suggested proposal that the 
National Labor Relations Act be amended 
to forbid “coercion from any source.” 
This sounds plausible and equitable. In 
the discussion of this proposal it should 
first be remembered that coercion exer- 
cised by working men upon each other 
which is objected to by those who would 
amend this law takes the form of force 
or threat of force which is already a 
crime everywhere and which is univer- 
sally punished as such. If it is claimed 
that city, county, and state police and 
courts do not in fact adequately detect 
and punish these crimes, and that there- 
fore the Federal Government should step 
in, the proponent of such a course must 
be ready to face certain serious implica- 
tions. First, the federal criminal laws 
must be amended to make these crimes 
federal crimes if committed in the course 
of industrial strife. Next, if the Federal 
Government is to assume this respon- 
sibility it must recruit and maintain an 
enormous police force throughout the 
country, ready for the sudden occurrence 
of industrial conflict, and with authority 
to displace state, county, and local police 
when such conflict occurs. The respon- 
sibility cannot be assumed unless power 
be given to meet it. 

No proponent of the “coercion from any 
source’ amendment has suggested that a 
federal police establishment be _ thus 
created. Neither would they be willing 
that the mild remedy now used to pre- 
vent coercion by employers be applied to 
a working man who coerces his fellow 
worker, if that remedy were to displace 
the legal burdens which labor now bears. 
Some of them offer instead the naive 
suggestion, that if a labor union or its 
members have violated this law, the 
union should be disqualified from func- 
tioning as a collective bargaining agency 
and should forfeit its rights under the 
National Labor Relations Act. Since the 
purpose and reason for existence of a 
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union is thal at bay Vermin CUlleciivers 
for its members, this would in effect be 
a death sentence. If this doctrine were 
applied equally to both sides of these 


confiicts, it would follow that if an em- 


ployer, whose business is the making of 
automobiles, should violate the labor law. 
his penalty should be that he shouldn’t 
make any more automobiles, or at least 
that he shouldn’t hire any more labor 
for the making of automobiles. There 
is no more reason why a labor union 
chosen by employes should, for its vio- 
lation of law, be _ disqualified from 
dealing with an employer, than why an 
employer should, for his violation of law. 
be disqualified from dealing with labor. 

This proposal simply will not do. To 
impose a death sentence on one party 
who ig already subject to numerous legal 
penalties, in order to counterbalance a 
mild “cease and desist” order limited to 
specific illegal practices, on the other 
party, cannot be justified by an argument 
for equality. 

The plain truth of the matter is that 
industrial conflict always has_ presented 
and always will present a delicate and 
difficult problem of policing. Whether 
this policing be done by federal, state. 
county, or city police, there will always 
be controversy as to whether the respon- 
sible authorities have not been, on the 
one hand too brutal and severe or, on 
the other hand, too lax and _ tolerant. 
Once the battle is joined the community 
is at the mercy of the judgment, good or 
bad, of the authorities which have the 
policing in their charge. The only real 
hope is to prevent this strife from occur- 
ring, by removing its causes. The Na 
tional Labor Relations Act was passed 
for that purpose and shows much prom- 
ise of preventing a considerable number 
of such conflicts. To do this, it has 
placed mild restraints upon employers. 
Labor should be vigilant that this fact 
should not be used as a_ pretext for 
adding to the already heavy legal bur- 
dens of labor. 

I should, perhaps, advert to the criti- 
cism which some officers and members 
of your body have directed at the Board. 
Most of it has keen related to the present 
division in the main current of the labor 
movement. That division, the reasons 
for it, the merits of the two sides of the 
controversy, are none of our affair. The 
division has added somewhat to the 
volume of our work, and enormously to 
the difficulty of it. Situations in which 
the meaning and purpose of the law are 
plain and the application of it would, 
in a calm atmosphere, be easy, become 
in the minds of the contestants confused 
with hot emotions, and victory over the 
adversary is demanded, regardless of the 
law and regardless of the facts. 

Some of the hottest controversies have 
been fought over the application, by the 
Board and its agents, of Section 8, Sub- 
section 1 of the Act, which reads as fol- 
lows: 


“at Shall ve unfair labor practice for 
an employer- 

“(1) To interfere with, restrain, or 
coerce employes in the exercise of the 
rights guaranteed in section 7.” 

Section 7 says: 

“Employes shall have the right to 
self-organization, to form, join, or assist 
labor organizations, to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing * * * *" 

The meanuyz vf these provisions is 
plain beyond question. They do not say 
and they do not mean that it shall be an 
unfair labor practice for an employer to 
coerce his employes to join a union un- 
less he coerces them to join an American 
Federation of Labor Union. They do 
not say and they do not mean that it 
shall be an unfair labor practice for an 
employer to coerce his employes’ to 
join a union unless he shall coerce them 
to join a Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization union. They say that it shall 
be an unfair labor practice for an em- 
ployer to coerce his employes to join 
any union. The only exception to this 
which the statute tolerates is the coer- 
cion which results from a valid closed 
shop agreement entered into by an em- 
ployer with the representatives of a 
majority of his employes. 

With the division in the lavur wmove- 
ment and with competition between the 
A F. of L. and the C. I. O. for the right 
to represent the workers in the same 
plant, the employer, not unnaturally, may 
have a preference for one of the com- 
peting unions. The iaw forbids him to 
uive effect to that preference by coer- 
cing his employes to join the preferred 
union or not to join the other union. 
This meaning of coercion has been made 
plain by the Board in numerous decisions 
which antedate the current division in the 
labor movement it was then common 
practice for employers to compel mem 
bership in unions limited to their own 
employes, and thus destroy the possibil- 
ity of growth of unions affiliated with 
your Federation. Whenever this hap- 
pened to you you complained to us and 
we compelled the employer to stop this 
practice. Yet we had no more right and 
no more responsibility to act on your 
behalf in those cases than we have now 
to forbid an employer tu coerce member- 
ship in one of your unions, or in one of 
the C. I. O. unions, or in an independent 
union not affiliated with either. 


And we shall so forbid cu.,.syers, and 
continue to forbid them. If the great la- 
bor organizations desire to increase their 
membership by having employers force 
their employes into them against the 
employes’ will, they must first, by re- 
peal or amendment, cut the heart out of 
the National Labor Kelations Act. For 
no board which can read English and can 
understand the purpose of this law, can 
ever hold, under the present law, that 











the employer may choose the union for 
his employes. 

And if this law shall ever be amended 
so that in words or in effect it shall say 
that employes shall be entitled to be 
represented by a union of the employers’ 
choosing, then all the rest of the law 
should be repealed, for America will have 


become again the happy hunting ground 
for the company union. The employers 
who are now accepting one or the other 


of the great national organizations as the 


lesser of two evils, will fly immediately 
to their real love, the feeble company 
union formed by themselves and _ for 
themselves, and _ will incontinently kick 
out the national union which they im- 
posed upon their employes. 


I speak of these things to you because 
you have complained to the board as 
you had a right to complain, that em- 
ployers friendly to your rivals had co- 
erced their employes to join your rivals 
and had thus violated the rights of your 
members. I speak of them because your 
rivals have complained to the board, as 
they had a right to complain, that em- 
ployers friendly to your unions had co- 
erced their employes to join your un- 
ions and had thus violated the rights of 
their members. In either case, the union 
which is the beneficiary of such employer 
coercion is attempting to gain an ad- 
vantage from violation of the act, and its 
conduct is no more morally defensible 
than that of the employer. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity 
to speak to this significant gathering of 
representatives of labor. I congratulate 
you upon the legal victory which has 
come to you and to labor as a whole, 
within the past year. I have the same 


enthusiasm for the purposes of the law 
which I had when I addressed you two 
years ago, just after I had begun my 
work. I need not tell you that you are 
entitled to the full co-operation of the 
Board and its staff in securing your le- 
gal rights under this law. If at any 


time you think you are getting less than 
that, I want to hear from you. I hope 
you may have a splendid convention, and 
a useful and prosperous year. 

President Green: In your behalf and 
in your name I thank the Chairman 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
for his visit with us this morning and 
for the address he delivered. The ad- 
dress will be printed in full in the 
proceedings of today’s convention. I 
know that you will read it and an- 
alyze it carefully. We appreciate very 
greatly the information which he 
brought to us this morning. 

Delegate Duffy, Operative Potters: 
President Green, may I ask if the 
Chairman of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board would permit me to ask 
him a question at this time? 
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Madden 
advises me that he will be pleased to 
have you submit a question, Delegate 
Duify. 

Delegate Duffy: 
is it true that the National Labor Re- 


President Green: Chairman 


Chairman Madden, 


lations Board will in where 
a majority, or 51 per cent of any work- 
ers’ group, petitions your Board for 
an election—presumably to decide the 
organization of its choice of such 
workers for collective bargaining— 
your Board will recognize such a re- 
quest, even though it might involve 
the repudiation of a wage contract 
between the employer and an estab- 
lished labor organization? 


any case 


Chairman Madden: The answer is 
that it is not true. We have been 
very careful to respect existing con- 
tracts which have been validly entered 
into, and the only way in which there 
could be a change of the kind you 
suggest would be upon the expiration 
of the contracts. I am assuming, of 
course, that the contract which you 


speak of was a contract which was 
regularly and properly made at the 
time it was made, and that this 51 


per cent that you speak of means a 
change of mind on the part of the 
employes after the contract was en- 
tered into. We have denied petitions 
in numerous cases because of the ex- 
istence of valid contracts between the 
labor organization and an employer. 

President Green: The question as 
submitted by President Duffy of the 
Operative Potters’ Union and the re- 
ply which Chairman Madden made 
thereto will appear in the proceedings 
of today’s convention. 

Delegate Duffy: President Green, I 
have a document here I would like to 


read at this time, which proves that 
this question is vital. I would sug- 
gest that Chairman Madden remain 
until I read this document, if he can. 
President Green: Proceed, he will 
remain a moment, 
Delegate Duffy: This is a decision 


handed down by the National Labor 
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Relations Board, Volume I, page 15, 
Report No. 43,512 is as follows: 

“The mere fact that the employer 
has entered into a contract with the 
labor organization or even with the 
individual employe, does not deprive 
the Board of power to order an elec- 
tion during the existence of such con- 
tract. Employes have the right’ to 
change their representatives for bar- 
gaining at any time and such change 
does not affect the validity of con- 
tracts previously made. If new repre- 
sentatives are chosen, they May con- 
tinue the existing contract or proceed 
to bargain for changes thereunder, or 
they may follow the procedure for its 
termination.” 

Am TI out of order or bordering on 
presumption in asking the honorable 
Chairman of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to state his reaction, his 
opinion, or anything that this might 
possibly develop in his mind, in order 
that these representatives of labor 
many thoroughly understand what to 
expect in the future in their efforts to 
sustain any duly entered into contract? 

President Green: The Chairman is 
very kind and says he will gladly re- 
spond, 

Chairman Madden: Unless I were to 
stop with you and read and discuss 
the whole of this decision, I could not 
enlighten you any further than to re- 
peat what I said a few moments ago, 
which is this: That the Board has 
been scrupulously careful to respect 
contracts validly made between em- 
ployers and labor organizations, and 
it has had petitions on numerous occa- 
sions to get the Board to go into a 
subject like that, and upset a contract. 
It has not done so and will not in 
the future. If that is any assurance 
to you, I am glad to give it to you. 

Delegate Duffy: I very much appre- 
ciate the spirit of the Chairman in 
giving me this opportunity to ask 
these questions. This document is of 
vital interest, and I did not desire to 
go too far in imposing myself upon 
the delegates or the Chairman, but I 
am going to ask the privilege of hav- 
ing this entire document embodied in 
today’s proceedings, as I think it will 


at least be quite interesting to the 
delegates to this convention. 

President Green: Your request is 
granted. Hand it to the Secretary for 
inclusion in today’s proceedings. 

Delegate Williams, Building Trades 
Committee: The Committee on Build- 
ing Trades will meet at 2:00 o’clock, 
and it is my desire that any delegate 
here or anyone representing labor 
that is interested in the Central 
Valley Project meet with us at 2:00 
o’clock. That matter was brought be- 
fore the Building and Construction 
Trades Department convention and 
has no part in this convention, but we 
want to give those who desire to ap- 
pear before us an opportunity of meet- 
ing at 2:00 o’clock at this table. 

President Green: Delegate Williams, 
it appears to me that because there 
will be no committees ready to re- 
port to the convention this atfernoon, 
that the convention could, with per- 
fect propriety, adjourn at the noon 
termination of our business until to- 
morrow morning. I will explain that 
matter to the delegates. It appears 
that we have finished all the business 
of the convention that we can bring 
before it today. It seems there are no 
committees ready to report. In that 
event would it make any difference to 
your meeting this afternoon? 

Delegate Williams: We will meet at 
Room 901 Brown Palace Hotel at 2:00 
o’clock this afternoon. 

Announcements of meetings were 
made by Vice-President Wharton, 
Chairman of the Committee on Execu- 
tive Council’s Report; Vice-President 
Tobin, Chairman of the Committee on 
Laws; Delegate Bugniazet, Chairman, 
State Labor Relations; Chairman Orn- 
burn, Committee on Legislation; Vice- 
President Knight, Chairman of the 
Committee on Local and Federated 
Bodies. 

President Green: The Chair desires 
to substitute the name of Delegate 
H. M. Nelson on the Committee on 
Executive Council’s Report for Dele- 
gate W. D. Mahon. 
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The Chair also desires to announce 
the re-reference of Resolution No. 70, 
by Delegate James A. Taylor, from the 
Committee on Resolutions to the Com- 
mittee on Legislation. 


As I have explained, it seems quite 
clear that we have completed the work 
of the convention for today. None of 
the committees are ready to report, 
and [ haven’t any matters to bring to 
the convention. Periaps we can make 
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for time if we adjourn for the day 
and allow the committees to meet and 
be partially prepared at least to re- 
port to the convention at an early 
date. 


Upon motion of 
Telegraphers, the 
pended and the convention adjourned 
at 12:30 o’clock, to reconvene at 9:30 
o’clock Wednesday, October 6. 


Delegate 
rules 


Manion, 
were sus- 
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Third Day—Wednesday Morning Session 


Denver, Colorado, 
October 6, 1937. 


The convention was called to order at 
9:30 o’clock, Wednesday, October 6, Presi- 
dent Green in the chair. 


Absentees 


Allen, Anderson, J. L.; Bengough, Bogie, 
Bower, Breidenbach, Byars, Conaway, 
Cushing, Daugherty, Davis, C. I.; De Lair, 
Duidner, Edwards, Farris, Getreu, Green, 
John I.: Gresty, Gross, Theodore; Hansen, 
H. I.* Harris, Henning. Heymanns, Hunt, 
Juch, Krug, Maney, Moran, Claude H.; 
McCain, L. E.; McClary, Nichols, Norman, 
O’Brien, W. J.: O’Neal, Peterson, Rouse, 
Shave, Silas. Smith, Walter; Trammell, 
Weaver, Paul E.; Williams, E. H.; Wil- 
liams, L. V.; Williams, Oscar. 


INVOCATION 


Dr. William 8S. Friedman, Temple Emanuci 


Oh God, our Father, we thank Thee for 
letting us know that You cre our Father 
and that we are Your children; that we 
are all members of one family and that 
the welfare and happiness of one is the 
welfare and happiness of all. Let us know 
that our rights are our neighbors’ duties 
and that our duty is our neighbor's right; 
that every one of us, Thy children, is en- 
titled to earth to stand on, air to breathe, 
room to work in, sunlight to fan his brow 
and musie to charm his soul; everything 
that is necessary to develop his faculties 
and his powers, and that there will be 
changes and disturbances, evolution or 
revolution until every one of Thy children 
has the opportunity to develop his facul- 
ties and powers, for the whole universe 
stands behind the man defrauded. 


May we rememver that we are not merely 
individuals nor meant to be individuals, 
that we are human beings and must work 
together for cooperation and not for an- 
tagonism, and that those who have treasure 
and talent are the trustees of what they 
have and own and that not in the having 
or not having, but in the being and in 
the doing, is the joy of life in the dis- 
charge of duty. Let us realize that we are 
brothers, that we are more alike than 
unlike, that our disagreements sre super- 
ficial and that our agreements are deep 
seated, so that there may be unity despite 
diversity, unity of religion, of politics and 
industry; that we may all have one alm 
despite many names. Quicken, oh God, 


our patriotic spirit so that we may know 
that wherever the flag goes liberty goes, 
the spirit of democracy that gives a 
ehance, a fighting chance, to every man 
and every nation. Yes, wherever the flag 
flies there shall its children be guided to 
lift up swords, if need be, in its defense, 
to sacrifice their possessions, yea, their 
lives if called upon, for its honor and its 
glory. Establish Thou, oh God, the work 
of our hands, yea, the work of our hands 
establish Thou. Amen. 


resident Green: Chairman Altmeyer, of 
the Social Security Board, will address the 
convention this morning. He is scheduled 
to talk shortly after 11:00 o’clock. Mr. 
Altmeyer is at the Brown Palace Hotel 
I will appoint as a committee to call upon 
Mr. Altmeyer to escort him to the hall, 
Vice President Harrison, Vice President 
Bugniazet, and Delegate Morris Feinstone, 
of New York City. I wish the committee 
would call upon Chairman Altmeyer at the 
hotel and escort him to the hall this 
morning. 

The Chair recognizes Secretary Morrison 
for reading of messages addressed to the 
convention. 


Communications 


Secretary Morrison read invitations from 
various cities, as follows: Houston, Texas, 
from Roy Hosheinz, County Judge, Harris 
County, Houston, Texas; James V. Allred, 
Governor of Texas; Robert 8S. Maestri, 
Mayor of New Orleans, and Berwin Bell, 
President, New Orleans Association of 
Commerce. 


Secretary Morrison then read the follow 
ing letters and telegrams: 
San Francisco, Calif., 
October 5, 1937. 
William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
Convention, Denver. 


Twenty-one years have passed since we 
were railroaded to prison on perjured and 
fabricated testimony in the blackest labor 
frameup in history. We were sent to 
prison because of our unfailing loyalty 
to the cause of the working class and for 
our efforts to organize the then unorgan- 
ized workers of San Francisco. Two dec- 
ades in prison have not made us lose hope 
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because we believe that our fight ha- 
been the fight of organized labor. Today 
on every hand workers by hundreds of 
thousands are enrolling in the ranks of 
organized labor. This is very encouraging 
to us and gives purpose to the years we 
have spent in prison. We hope that the 
great convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor will remember us and once 
again pledge its support, declare its be- 
lief in our innocence and contribute to 
our defense to help carry our habeas cor- 
pus action to the United States Supreme 
Court. We feel sure that victory and 
freedom are not far off, and once again 
I pledge my wholehearted devoted allegi- 
ance to the cause of organized labor. 
Warmest fraternal greetings. 
TOM MOONEY, 
Thirty-one Nine Twenty-one, 
San Quentin Prison, 


San Francisco, Calif.. 
October 5, 1937. 
William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
Convention, Denver. 

1 send best trade union greetings to the 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and express my deep thanks to all 
the unions and members of organized 
labor who have loyally stood by us these 
many years. We hope you will continue 


your support to the fullest. Warmest 
fraternal regards. 
WARREN K. BILLINGS, 


Represa, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif., 
October 4, 1937. 
William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor, 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver. 

Please express on behalf of the San 
Francisco Labor Council, its officers and 
members, our unswerving loyalty to the 
American Federation of Labor in the 
present insurrection of the C.I.O. forces 
and our steadfast support of your en- 
deavors to carry on our federation ideals, 
principles and policies for the betterment 
of American economic and social condi- 
tions. May the convention result in the 
formulation of measures and policies that 
will contribute to the greater unity and 
progress ef the Federation and in holding 
its banner ever aloft in leadership cham- 
pionship and success for the toiling mil- 
_ in American industrial and social 
ife. 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary 
San Francisco Labor Council. 


Birmingham, Alabama, 
October 4, 1937. 
William Green, President 
A. F. of L. Convention. 

We extend to you and the convention 
our sincere best wishes and assurance of 
continued loyal support. 

Cc. P. THIEMONGE, President, 
3irmingham Trades Council. 
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San Diego, Calif., 
October 4, 1937. 
William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
in Convention. 


May you and your fellow officers and 
delegates assembled enjoy a most happy 
and successful convention. 

RALPH WHITEHEAD, 
Executive Secretary, 
American Federation of Actors, 


Waco, Texas, 
October 4, 1937. 
\villiam Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
Convention Headquarters. 


Congratulations to you and delegation 
for past achievements. May this conven- 
tion be most constructive in promoting 
the workers’ welfare in our land. 


GEORGE W. BLAIR, 
A. F. of L. Organizer, 


Dallas, Texas. 
October 4, 1937. 
William Green, President, 
A. F. of L. Convention Hall, 
Denver. 

Affiliations with A. F. of L. appreci- 
ated. Congratulations and best wishes 
for a successful convention. 

BIRMINGHAM CITY EMPLOYES, 

No. 91. 


indianapolis, Ind., 
October 4, 1937. 
i.uon. William Green, President 
\merican Federation of Labor 
in Convention Assembled, Denver. 

Re let September seventh to Past Com- 
mander Colmery and his reply ninth both 
he and recently elected National Com- 
mander Daniel J. Doherty in Europe par- 
ticipating in American Battle Monument 
Dedication, Chateau-Thierry and other 
ceremonies incident Legion Pilgrimage 
and not due return until approximately 
first November. National Commander 
Doherty sincerely regrets inability to ad- 
dress in person your convention in Den- 
ver and asks me transmit message as 
follows: “Nothing of less importance 
than honoring memory of our American 
World War dead lying in European soil, 
including great numbers of former mem- 
bers American Federation of Labor would 
deprive me of opportunity personally ap- 
pearing at your fifty-seventh annual con- 
vention. I recall with pride pleasing cus- 
tom of interchange of greetings at Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and American 
Legion Conventions dating back to nine- 
teen-nineteen. May our two organizations 
continue striving vigorously for accom- 
plishment of such worthwhile ideals as 


betterment of interests of our whole peo- 
ple; undivided allegiance to and conser- 
vation of the principles of our American 
government; sacred regard for improved 
American 


home life; instilling highest 
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character among our people by banish- 
ment of ignorance and intolerance and by 
insistence upon adequate facilities of ed- 
ucation for all. It is my sincere hope 
that your convention will be a most suc- 
cessful one.’”’ 
Respectfully transmitted by 
FRANK E. SAMUEL, 
National Adjutant, 
The American Legion. 


Supplemental Report Committee on 
Credentials 


Chairman Curran reported as follows: 

Your Committee on Credentials has ex- 
amined the following credentials and rec- 
ommends that the delegates be seated 
with respective votes: 

Alaska Cannery Workers’ Union No. 
20454, Seattle, Wash.—Clarence T. Arai, 
lL vote. 

Long Beach, Calif., Central Labor Un- 
ion—George C. Bentson, 1 vote. 

The report of the committee was 
adopted. 


Announcements 


Mr. W. R. Green, 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
Denver, Colorado. 
Dear Sir: 

The Denver Division of The Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters, extends 
to you and through you to all the dele- 
gates of the American Federation of La- 
bor, an invitation to our mass meeting, 
to be held at Zion Baptist Church, cor- 
ner of 24th Avenue and Ogden Street, on 
Sunday, October 10th, at 2 p. m. 

The principal speaker will be A. Philip 
tandolph. 

Yours fraternally, 
J. R. BENOIT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


(Signed) 


Vice President Woll announced that the 
Committee on Resolutions would be in 
session immediately; that hearings wouid 
be held during the forenoon and up to 
noon, and notified delegates who wished 
to appear to do so before that time, be- 
eause hearings would be closed at that 
hour. He called attention to the fact that 
the meetings are held in Parlor B, Cos- 
mopolitan Hotel. 

President Green: We have listed as ons 
of our speakers this morning an able at- 
torney and a devoted friend of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. I refer to our 
very good friend and able advocate, Judge 
Padway, of Wisconsin, who will address 
us this morning. I am asking Henry 
Ohl, Jr., Robert B. Hesketh and J. W. 


Williams, President of the Building 
Trades Department, to escort Judge Pad- 
way to the platform. 

President Green: I deem it a very 
great pleasure to present to the officers 
and delegates in attendance at this con- 
vention Judge Joseph Padway, of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. To the workers in 
the great state of Wisconsin and in that 
section of the country, Judge Padway is 
known as one of them. His advice and 
his counsel is continuously sought. To 
most of us in other sections of the coun- 
try he is known as a great lawyer and a 
most able advocate and a _ renowned 
economist. Judge Padway has been em- 
ployed by the American Federation of 
Labor as well as by the Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor, defending’ the 
American Federation of Labor in litiga- 
tion in Wisconsin and elsewhere. 

I want him to tell you something about 
his work. He will relate to you in a 
most interesting manner his experiences 
as an attorney, when he saved for the 
American Federation of Labor many 
thousands of dollars, following an at- 
tempt by representatives of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization to 
raid our Federal Labor Unions and take 
this money. How he ever accomplished 
his purpose and how he ever succeeded 
in saving the money for the A. F. of L. 
is beyond my understanding, but I want 
him to tell you about it. 

I hold Judge Padway in high esteem 
and high regard. I think he understands 
legal problems affecting labor in a mest 
wonderful way. He is held in high es- 
teem by the workers in his own state. 
He has served us faithfully and well. 

I present to you our friend, a great 
lawyer, Judge Joseph Padway. 

JUDGE JOSEPH PADWAY 


Mr. President, delegates to the cun- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor, ladies and gentlemen: 

This is the third time, Mr. President, 
you have extended to me an invitation 
to address this great annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor. I 
am grateful to you for the opportunity 
to discuss problems which you are in- 
terested in and in which I, too, am 
deeply interested. 

As on all previous occasions, I wish to 
take this opportunity of reviewing some 
of the momentous labor problems, par- 
ticularly those of a legal nature, which 











have arisen since last convention 
was held at Tampa. 

First, I should like to discuss with you 
the case I brought to your attention in 
my discussion a year ago. I put it first 
because it is in the nature of unfinished 
business. It is the case of Senn v, Tile 
Layers Protective Union, Local No. 5, 
decided by the United States Supreme 
Court, May the 24th, 1937. 

This is one of the most important de- 
cisions involving the rights of labor 
handed down by the Supreme Court in 
many years, and while it has not re- 
ceived the national publicity that deci- 
sions of less consequence have received, 
it is only because it has not been drama- 
tized in the manner as have some other 
decisions dealing with other subjects; but 
basically and fundamentally, the Tile 
Layers case is as important to labor as 
are the decisions on minimum wage, the 
Wagner Labor Disputes Bill, and others. 

For those who were not here last year, 
and even for those who were here, it 
would be well to briefly review once more 
the facts involved in this case: 

The Tile Layers Case is not altogether 
without its romantic aspects—romantic 
because it involves a small union of 41 
members in a contest with a contractor 


your 









who employed but cone employe and a 
helper. Yet, out of the contest of these 
two small contending groups came the 
pronouncement of one of the most mo- 
mentous decisions involving social and 
economic rights of labor. 


Mr. Senn was a tile contractor in the 
City of Milwaukee. He worked person- 
ally in the trade with the tools of the 
trade, and employed a man or two. At 
one time there were 100 members in the 


Tile Layers Union at Milwaukee. At the 
time of the trial there were but 41. 
After the depression, and when business 


was picking up, the representatives of the 
Tile Layers Union called on Senn and 
asked him to unionize his shop. Mr. Senn 
stated that he was willing to do so, and 
the union contract was presented to him. 
He was willing to comply with everything 
in the contract except comply with one 
provision, and that provision required 
that he shall lay down the tools of the 
trade and abstain from working in com- 
petition with his employes. This he re- 
fused to do, stating that he was unable 
to earn a living from the labor of his 
employes; that he either must work along 
with his men or else get out of the tile 
contracting business. He therefore re- 
fused to sign the contract, and continued 
to operate as a non-union contractor. 
The members of the tile layers’ union 
picketed his home, where he had his of- 
tice, and also his jobs. Senn commenced 
a suit in the Circuit Court of Milwaukee 
County, seeking an injunction against the 
Tile Layers Union to restrain picketing. 
The case was tried before Judge Breiden- 


bach at Milwaukee, who denied the in- 
junction and ordered a dismissal of the 
case. The case was appealed to the Su- 
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Court of the State of Wisconsin, 
Supreme Court of the State of 
Wisconsin sustained Judge Breidenbach. 
The decision was by a divided court of 
5 to 2. Thereafter, a number of employ- 
ers raised a fund and appealed the case 
to the United States Supreme Court. 
The matter came up for argument in 
April of this year. I wish it were possi- 
ble for me to give you an adequate de- 
scription of the argument before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. It is 
indeed an impressive tribunal, as you 


preme 
and the 


may imagine. Here, in this new, won- 
derful marble court room, sit nine judges 
on an _ elevated bench, with carvings, 


draperies and trappings worth a fortune. 


The case was considered of such im- 
portance that Chief Justice Hughes ex- 
tended the ordinary time of an hour for 


each side to an hour and a half for each 
side. Questions from the Justices flew 
thick and fast. Counsel for Senn made 
a foreeful argument on “the sacred 
right to labor.” He invoked the Con- 
stitution, exclaiming dramatically that 
under it no man can be denied the right 
to work with the tools of his trade, be 
he a contractor or an ordinary worker. 
When my turn came to argue I hadn't 
proceeded very far in my argument when 
the Justices commenced to fire questions. 
From the nature of the questions it was 
apparent that some were alarmed. They 
b.lieved that no judge, lawyer, or any- 
one else, could come to the conclusion 
that 1 the facts presented there could 
be a lawful labor dispute. I remember 
one question asked of me _ by Justice 
Sutherland, which almost implied that for 
a union to make such a demand on a 
small contractor is not only unrighteous, 
illegal, but shocking. 

But then came a 
from Justice Hughes, and from these I 
gathered the very opposite view. They 
were put in such a way as to indicate a 
comprehension of the reasonableness’ of 


series of questions 


the union’s demand. Then the _ oldest 
Justice of the Supreme Court, a man 
with a kindly face and voice, a man who 


towers above them all in the appreciation 
of labor, economics and _  sociology—Jus- 
tice Brandeis—commenced to put a few 
questions. From that moment on I knew 
that the case would be won if Justice 
Brandeis was assigned to study the case, 
present his views to the Court, and write 
the opinion. Of course, that’s a 9 to 1 


shot. Mr. President and fellow delegates, 
Justice Brandeis was assigned the duty 


to write the opinion in the case. 

Now, before I proceed to comment on 
Justice Brandeis’ decision I ought to tell 
you that the same thing happened before 
the United States Supreme Court in the 


argument between opposing counsel and 
myself that happened in the Supreme 
Court of the State of Wisconsin, only 
with more dramatic effect. Opposing 
counsel took advantage of the heat en- 
gendered by the President's proposal to 


reform the court. Just that morning cer- 
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tain members of the Senate had accused 
Justice Roberts, who had reversed him- 
self in the minimum wage law case, of 
having more power than the Czar of 
Russia. They likened him to a dictator, 
and you can readily appreciate that there 
had been some _ discussion among. the 
members of the Court that morning con- 
cerning the items in the press. Even 
Justices of the Supreme Court have feel- 
ings, and they can’t always hide them. 


Opposing counsel in attacking the un- 
ion, called attention to the invasion now 
made by powerful forces on constitutional 
rights. He emphasized how terrible was 
this demand made by the union upon a 
small contractor who sought to make his 
living with the tools of his trade. He 
pointed to the fine carved marble panels 
above the heads of the Justices, stating 
that all these were the work of crafts- 
men working with the tools of the trade. 
“How,” he exclaimed, “can anyone take 
away the constitutional right of any man 
to work with the tools of his trade, 
whether he is a contractor or whether he 
is an employe?’ You may imagine the 
startling effect when in meeting this is- 
sue I stated to the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court that counsel is absolutely 
right in his contention that under the 
Constitution no man, whether he is a 
contractor or an employe, can be de- 
prived of the “sacred right’ to work 
with the tools of the trade. But I di- 
rected the attention of the Court to the 
proposition that that is not the issue in 
the case, 

And here came one of the most stub- 
born problems I had to contend with— 
the problem of convincing the court that 
there was a distinction between the de- 
mand of a union that the employer lay 
down the tools of his trade and cease 
to compete with his employes, and the 
constitutional right of such contractor to 
work with the tools of his trade, I tried 
to bring home this distinction, and from 
the decision I believe I did so success- 
fully—and that is this—I conceded that 
Mr, Senn had the right to work with 
the tools of his trade even as a contrac- 
tor, but I contended that this right was 
no different from his right to work as 
many hours as he _ pleased, to pay less 
than the union scale of wages, to work 
on Sundays, and otherwise work as he 
pleases, I admitted that no union, and, 
unless there was a statute to the con- 
trary, no person could deny Mr. Senn 
the right to work with his men, to em- 
ploy non-union labor, work long hours 
and pay low wages. But, having admit- 
ted that, I then asked the Court, “Is there 
anything in the Constitution that denies 
to union workers the right to carry a 
picket sign in front of an establishment 
or at the jobs of an employer and say to 
the world: ‘Here is a contractor who is 
unfair to organized labor; here is a man 
who will not unionize; here is a man 
who works long hours, pays low wages, 
who insists upon working with his men 


in competition with them, and who is 
therefore objectionable to those who are 
affiliated with the organized labor move 
ment.’ And after so advertising the 
non-union contractor, to say to the pub 
lic: ‘Please, Mr. Public, don’t patronize 
this non-union contractor. Patronize a 
union contractor so that union employes 
may have jobs at fair, decent living 
wages and living standards’.”’ 

You now get the distinction. It was 
Senn’s right to get all the jobs he could 
as a non-union contractor, but it was the 
union’s right to advertise him as a non- 
union contractor and to get the public 
to cease patronizing him. 

Now, my friends, let us see how thor- 
oughly Justice Brandeis accepted that 
philosophy and wrote it into this deci 
sion, which now becomes the supreme 
law of the land. Justice Brandeis says: 

“The Unions concede that Senn, so 
long as he conducts a_ nonunion shop. 
has the right to work with his hands and 
tools. He may do so, as freely as he 
may work his employes longer hours and 
at lower wages than the union rules per 
mit. He may bid for contracts at a low 
figure based upon low wages and long 
hours. But the unions contend that, 
since Senn’s exercise of the right to do 
so is harmful to the interests of their 
members, they may seek by legal means 
to induce him to agree to unionize his 
shop and to refrain from exercising his 
right to work with his own hands. The 
judgment of the highest court of the 
state establishes that both the means 
employed and the end sought by the un- 
ions are legal under its law. The ques- 
tion for our determination is whether 
either the means or the end sought is 
forbidden by the Federal Constitution. 

“Clearly the means which the statute 
authorizes—picketing and _ publicity— 
and not prohibited by the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Members of a union 
might, without special statutory au- 
thorization by a state, make Known 
the facts of a labor dispute, for free- 
dom of speech is guaranteed by the 
Federal Constitution. ... 

“... The sole purpose of the picket- 
ing was to acquaint the public with 
the facts and, by gaining its support, 
to induce Senn to unionize his shop. 
There was no effort to induce Senn to 
do an unlawful thing. There was no 
violence, no force was applied, no 
molestation or interference, no coer- 
cion. There was only the persuasion 
incident to publicity. As the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin said: 

“*Each of the contestants is desirous 
of the advantage of doing the business 
in the community where he or they 
operate. He is not obliged to yield to 
the persuasion exercised upon him by 
respondents. ... The respondents do 
not question that it is appellant's 
right to run his own business and earn 
his living in any lawful manner which 
he chooses to adopt. What they are 
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doing is asserting their rights under 
the acts of the Legislature for the 
purpose of enhancing their opportu- 
nity to acquire work for themselves 
and those whom they represent... 
The respondents’ act of peaceful pick- 
eting is a lawful form of appeal to the 
public to turn its patronage from ap- 
pellant to the concerns in which the 
welfare of the members of the unions 
is bound up 

. . It is true that disclosure of the 
facts of the labor dispute may be an- 
noying to Senn even if the method and 
means employed in giving the pub- 
licity are inherently unobjectionable. 
But such annoyance, like that often 
suffered from publicity in other con- 
nections, is not an invasion of the lib- 
erty guaranteed by the Constitution.” 

And here is the difference between 
an ordinary judge who does not under- 
stand labor problems, writing a deci- 
sion even though it is favorable to 
labor, and one who has a broad under- 
standing of labor’s problems and the 
vision to appreciate the foundations 
on which its principles are based. 
Note the significance of this remark 
of Justice Brandeis: “Members of a 
union might. without special statutory 
authorization by a state, make known 
the facts of a labor dispute, for free- 
dom of speech is guaranteed by the 
Federal Constitution.” 

Never before, in the history of any 
court, has that analysis been made. 
Picketing has been permitted and 
often denied. It has been frequently 
circumscribed. There are states today 
which still have laws upon their books 
prohibiting picketing in labor disputes. 
The state of Nebraska makes it a mis- 
demeanor to picket. The state of Ala- 
bama provides for a fine of $100 to 
$1000, or 6 months in jail, for picket- 
ing in a labor dispute. But here comes 
this great and liberal Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court who says 
that not only is the statute authoriz- 
ing picketing and publicity constitu- 
tional, but even without a statute the 
right to picket and to give publicity 
is a lawtul right of workers because 
it is a form of freedom of speech, and 
freedom of speech is guaranteed by 
the Constitution. Thus, unless re- 
versed by another court, for all time, 
will stand this great pronouncement 
that picketing and publicity are akin 
to freedom of speech. and to deny 
these rights to workers is to deny 
them the rights guaranteed under the 
Constitution of the United States. 


But there was a dissenting opinion 
by Justice Butler, in which the con- 
servatives, Sutherland, McReynolds and 
Van Devanter joined. Justice Butler 
cries out: 

“The judgment of the state court, 
here affirmed, violates a principle of 
fundamental law: That no man may be 
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compelled to hold his life or the means 
of living at the mere will of others. 
Yick Wo v. Hopkins, ubi supra. The 
state statute, construed to make law- 
ful the employment of the means here 
shown to deprive plaintiff of his right 
to work or to make lawful the picket- 
ing carried on in this case, is repug- 
nant to the due process and equal pro- 
tection clauses of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. . 

“I am of the opinion that the judg- 
ment should be reversed.” 

But then, answers Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis 

“ . If the end sought by the unions 
is not forbidden by the Federal Con- 
stitution, the state may authorize 
working men to seek to attain it by 
combining as pickets, just as it per- 
mits capitalists and employers to com- 
bine in other ways to attain their de- 
sired economic ends.” 

And then follows, in my _ opinion, 
what might be termed a classic retort 
to the contention of the minority. Jus- 
tice Brandeis says: 

“... In declaring such picketing 
permissible, Wisconsin has put this 
means of publicity on a par with ad- 
vertisements in the press.” 


The Bricklayers, Masons and Plas- 


terers’. International Union of Amer- 
ica, with which Tile Layers Protec- 
tive Union Local No. 5 is affiliated, 


spent a good deal of money in defend- 
ing this case through all the courts 
of the land. The Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor assisted materially 
and spent several hundreds for the 
printing of briefs and other expenses 
connected with this case. It is to the 
credit of these organizations that they 
have established these principles, which 
make not only great legal history for 
labor, but which indicate a departure 
from the old decisions under the Clay- 
ton Act, whereby organized labor was 
denied the rights of peaceful picket- 
ing and peaceful persuasion in fur- 
therance of its legitimate and lawful 
labor disputes. We have good reason 
to be proud of this decision. 


The Wagner Labor Law Decisions 


In order to appreciate the true mean- 
ing of the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court construing the 
provisions of the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act it is necessary to under- 
stand the fundamental principles upon 
which the Wagner Law is founded. 


Ever since there have been labor or- 
ganizations some employers have dealt 
with them; some have not. A good 
many refused to deal with unions or 
with their representatives. Now most 


employers, even the most rabid open 
shopper, conceded that it was the 
right of workers to form and join 


unions, and conceded that it was their 
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right to have business representatives; 
but when the employes or their union 
representative approached the em- 
ployer and asked him to deal with 
their organization he would answer, 
“Oh, no; you can organize, but I don’t 
have to recognize your organization. 
You can select representatives, but I 
don’t have to deal with them.” And 
thus a problem which was settled in 
Tiurope a half century ago was still a 
live issue in this country in 1933 when 
the NIRA containing Section 7a was 
passed. 

It was because of this situation that 
it became necessary to enact a law 
which not only recognizes the em- 
ployes’ right to form and join labor 
unions and to select representatives 
for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing, but which compels the employer 
to recognize the union of the employes 
and to bargain with the representa- 
tives of such employes. And that is 
why the Wagner Labor Relations Law 
had to be passed. 

But no sooner had the ink of the 
President’s signature to this law dried 
when it was attacked for unconstitu- 
tionality. Those of you who heard the 
President on the radio about two 
weeks ago heard his caustic reference 
to the pompous committee of lawyers 
of the Liberty League who rendered 
their solemn decision that the Wagner 
Labor Relations Law was unconstitu- 
tional. That was the signal for the fight. 
The employers did not like the idea of 
Congress telling them that they must 
abandon their old philosophy of refus- 
ing to recognize the union when a 
union came for recognition. Well, the 
employers planned a series of cases so 
that various angles of the law would 
be presented to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The lower courts 
were not too warm or receptive to the 
philosophy of the Act. Organized labor 
feared that because of the peculiar 
composition of the United States Su- 
preme Court the Wagner Act would go 
down to defeat just as had similar 
enactments in previous decisions of 
the Court. The nation held its breath 
until these decisions were pronounced. 
April 12th there was handed down five 
momentous decisions construing the 
act. The cases are: 


1. Associated Press v. N.L.R.B. 

2. Washington, Virginia & Maryland 
Coach Co. v. N.L.R.B. 

3. N.L.R.B. v. Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 

4. N.L.R.B. v. Freuhauf Trailer Co. 

5. N.L.R.B. v. Friedman Harry Marks 
Clothing Co. 

While all five cases are important, I 
will take the opportunity to briefly 
refer to three of them. 


The first one I wish to refer to is 
the case of Associated Press v. N.L.R.B. 


The high-priced lawyers handling this 
ease for the employers thought that 
here was a splendid case on which to 
secure a decision outlawing the Act. 
An employe of the Associated Press 
was discharged for union activity. The 
employer contended that it interfered 
with the constitutional guarantee of 
freedom of the press to deprive an 
employer of the right to discharge an 
employe of the editorial department 
for any cause whatever. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, by a 
5 to 4 decision, held the guarantee of 
freedom of the press was not invaded 
by depriving a newspaper employer of 
the right to discharge an employe be- 
cause of union activities, and thus the 
argument which the lawyers for the 
employer thought would carry the Act 
down to defent was rejected as falla- 
cious. 

But one of the key decisions which 
really presented for construction a 
major portion of the Act was the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
ease. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration had discharged 13 production 
employes for union activities. The 
Board found that 10 of these employes 
were discharged for union activities. 
It ordered them reinstated and to have 
their back pay. The company was 
ordered to cease and desist from dis- 
crimination and coercion against its 
employes for union activities. 

Now, in this case the lawyers for the 
employer centered their attack upon 
the ground that the Wagner Act was 
unconstitutional since Congress sought 
to regulate employment relations of 
workers engaged in intra-state com- 
merce. The employers felt that this 
ease was a sure winner, and, as I 
have already stated, labor was quite 
apprehensive because but a few months 
before the identical question was pre- 
sented to the Court in connection with 
the Guffey Coal case. The Court, by a 
6 to 3 decision, held the Guffey Coal 
Act unconstitutional because it legis- 
lated upon employment relations of 
production employes. It held that 
workers engaged in the mining of coal 
were engaged in intra-state commerce 
and not interstate commerce. 


To better understand the principles 
decided in the Jones & Laughlin case 
it is well to refer to the decision of 
the Guffey Coal Act case: 

“That commodities produced or man- 
ufactured within a state are intended 
to be sold or transported outside the 
state does not render their production 
or manufacture subject to federal reg- 
ulation under the commerce clause. 


“We have seen that the word ‘com- 
merce’ is the equivalent of the phrase 
‘intercourse for the purposes of trade’. 
Plainly, the incidents leading up to 
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and culminating fn the mining of coal 
do not constitute such _ intercourse. 
The employment of men, the fixing of 
their wages, hours of labor and work- 
ing conditions, the bargaining in re- 
spect of these things—~-whether car- 
ried on separately or collectively— 
each and all constitute intercourse for 
the purposes of production, not of 
trade. The latter is a thing apart from 
the relation of employer and employe, 
which in all producing occupations is 
purely local in character.” 

With the foregoing decision of the 
Supreme Court so recently pronounced, 
the betting was all to the effect that 
the Wagner Labor Relations Law 
would be declared unconstitutional], 
unless a majority of the Court was 
willing to re-define what constitutes 
interstate commerce. The Court did 
so. The Court said: 

“The congressional authority to pro- 
tect interstate commerce from burdens 
and obstructions is not limited to 
transactions which can be deemed to 
be an essential part of a ‘flow’ of 
interstate or foreign commerce. Bur- 
dens and obstructions may be due to 
injurious action springing from other 
sources. The fundamental principle is 
that the power to enact ‘all appropri- 
ate legislation’ for ‘its protection and 
advancement’ ...: to adopt measures 
‘to promote its growth and insure its 
safety’ to foster, protect, control 
and restrain.’ Although activities may 
be intrastate in character when sepa- 
rately considered, if they have such a 
close and substantial relation to inter- 
state commerce that their control is 
essential or appropriate to protect that 
commerce from burdens and obstruc- 


tions, Congress cannot be denied the 
power to exercise that control. 
“ .. The theory of the Act fs that 


free opportunity fer negotiation with 
accredited representatives of employes 
is likely to promote industrial peace 
and may bring about the adjustments 
and agreements which the Act in itself 
does not attempt to compel. . 
Lawyers who have dealt with these 
problems for years were amazed at the 
previous narrow definitions of what 
constituted interstate commerce. While 
they were surprised at the decision be- 
cause of the Guffey Coal Act decision, 
nevertheless it seemed clear to stu- 
dents of the law that interstate com- 
merce must cover relations between an 
employer and employes if, as a result 
of disagreement between them inter- 
state commerce was burdened or af- 
fected. The Court now holds that any 
activity which may bring on a strike 
or labor dispute and thereby burden 
interstate commerce, is within’ the 
jurisdiction of Congress to regulate by 
legislation. No longer can employers 
hide behind the definition of “inter- 
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state commerce” and thwart and avoid 
the effects of laws on the pretense that 
it pertains to employes wholly work- 
ing on production within the state. 
The third of the five decisions which 
T wish to discuss with you is the 
Friedman Harry Marks Clothing Com- 
pany case. To me this case is more 
significant than the Jones & Laughlin 
ease, because here is a concern doing 
nothing else but manufacturing cloth- 
ing. The Jones & Laughlin Corpora- 
tion case dealt with steel, and every- 
body @oes know that large steel com- 
panies have many plants in different 
states, doing business throughout the 
United States, But here was a cloth- 
ing concern manufacturing wholly 
within a state, and based on former 
decisions of the Supreme Court, cer- 
tainly the National Labor Relations 
Act could not apply to the workers 
within this industry. Yet the United 
States Supreme Court said that even 
this concern was engaged in inter- 
state commerce because it bought most 
of its cloth and material in other 
states, and because it sold most of its 
clothing outside of the State of Vir- 
ginia, where its plant is located. 


And thus we have the rule of law 
established that although employes 
are engaged in production wholly 
within one state, if a strike of such 
employes would burden or obstruct in- 
terstate commerce, such employes are 
within the protection of the law. 


By the decisions construing the 
Wagner Act there was laid to rest the 
reactionary definition of interstate 
commerce which prevented Congress 
from legislating for the protection of 
workers engaged in production. It was 
that vicious doctrine which was re- 
sponsible for the outlawing of the 
child labor laws, for the outlawing of 
the minimum wage laws, and for the 
outlawing of codes which provided for 


the regulation of employment rela- 
tions and of wages, hours and working 
conditions in industry. 


In the decisions I have referred to, 
the court has reversed a view which 
astounded both lawyers and laymen, 
that is, that the production worker 
could not have the protection of Con- 
gress. Whatever may be the deficien- 
cies of the National Labor Relations 
Act, at least it has served the pur- 
pose of presenting to the United States 
Supreme Court the definition of “in- 
terstate commerce,” and procuring a 
re-definition so that legislation in the 
interests of child labor, in the inter- 
ests of minimum wages, in the inter- 
ests of production workers, is within 
the power of Congress to enact, and 
thus protect workers in industry. 

The Wagner Act must be amended 


to change the definition of what con- 
labor organization, 


stitutes a so that 
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company unions are outlawed, and so 
that the “independent union,” which is 
the illegitimate step-brother of the 
company union, will likewise be out- 
lawed. 

While the Supreme Court of the 
United States has sustained the con- 
stitutionality of the Wagner Labor 
Disputes Act as to employment rela- 
tions affecting interstate commerce, 
even though it involves’ production 
workers when a dispute between an 
employer and his employes will burden 
or affect interstate commerce, never- 
theless there are several things about 
the Act which are not for the best in- 
terests of organized labor. 


There are some sad deficiencies, and 
amendments are necessary. I have not 
time to discuss them all, but I do 
want to discuss briefly Section 5 which 
defines a “labor organization”. Sec- 
tion 5 reads: 

“The term ‘labor organization’ means 
any organization of any kind, in which 
employes participate, and which exists 
for the purpose, in whole or in part, 
of dealing with employers, concerning 
grievances, labor disputes, wages, 
rates of pay, hours of employment, or 
conditions of work.” 

Now, this definition is altogether too 
broad, and gives the status of legiti- 
macy to the “company union.” It is 
true that certain practices are pro- 
hibited under the definitions of what 
constitutes unfair labor practices, but 
the very definitions are a guide to 
employers what to avoid and how to 
circumvent the Act. The fact remains 
that by the definition of what consti- 
tutes a labor organization, “employe 
representation committees or plans” 
are placed in the same status as the 
legitimate labor union. 

The independent union is a “com- 
pany union” set in motion by undis- 
closed agents of the employer. By vir- 
tue of this definition employers not 
only refuse to accept the spirit of the 
law, but seek to circumvent it, and 
the most common method resorted to 
is to have some loyal employe initiate 
what is known as an “independent 
union”. For years organized labor 
waged war on the reprehensible com- 
pany union. Labor believed that by 
the Wagner Act the company union 
would be outlawed. The fact is, how- 
ever, that it leaves the field wide open 
for the so-called “independent union”, 
which is nothing less than a company 
union set in motion by undisclosed 
agents of the employer, and which is 
equally subject to the domination of 
the employer. 

It is eloquently pointed out by Jus- 
tice Stone in the Virginian Railway 
Company cense that the maintenance of 
company unions was a prolific source 
of dispute. Justice Stone said: 


“On the other hand, 2 prolific source 
of dispute had been the maintenance 
by railroads of company unions, and 
the denial by railway management of 
the authority of representatives chosen 
by their employes. ... 


“. . We cannot ignore the judgment 
of Congress deliberately expressed in 
legislation, that where the obstruction 
of the company union is removed, the 
meeting of employer and employes at 
the conference table is a powerful aid 
to industrial peace.” 

If that means anything at all, it 
means that Congress has the right to 
outlaw the company union. Tf the 
company union is to be outlawed, then 
its illegitimate step-brother, the “in- 
dependent union,’ must be outlawed 
with it. There is no more reason for 
the “independent union” to exist than 
there is for the company union to ex- 
ist. Fundamental objection to so-called 
independent unions is based on lack of 
control in setting living standards. 


But the objection to the “company 
union” is not confined merely to the 
fact that it is company dominated, or 
that the employer initiates or finances 
it. The real objection to it is much 
decper and much more fundamental 
than that, and the same objection ap- 
plies with equal force to the so-called 
“independent union”. The objection is 
that the company union is a deterrent 
to advancing the living standards of 
workers in industry; and that is equal- 
ly true of the “independent”. it does 
not matter if the employer does not 
finance the “independent” organiza- 
tion. It does not matter whether he 
organized the independent. Let us 
assume that he is wholly free from it 
and exercises no control or domination 
over it. Let us assume that the em- 
ployes have really organized their 
own independent organization and are 
functioning under it. Yet this inde- 
pendent organization is weak and un- 
able to set basis and fair living stand- 
ards. It may be able to set the stand- 
ards of employment for its own plant, 
but it cannot set the standards of em- 
ployment based upon other plants. Not 
being supervised, aided and supported 
by the international organizations, it 
may fix a low wage and provide for 
low living standards. Thus it competes 
with the legitimately unionized em- 
ployer. If the independent union sets 
a low wage and long hours, by the 
law of competition it reflects itself on 
the union employer and the “union” 
employes. The union employer then is 
obliged to install low pay rates and 
long hours in order to compete with 
the non-union “independent” plant. 

That is why organized labor has the 
right to insist that non-union or “in- 
dependent” concerns become unionized 
on the basis of affiliating with a na- 
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tional union and the “independent 
union” be wiped out and a legitimate 
labor union substituted for it. The 
question is one of economics and of 
social advancement. 


The method of administering the 
Wagner Act will make of it either 
a blessing or 2 curse to labor organi- 
zations affilinted with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

1 come now to a discussion of the 
administration of the Act itself by the 
National Labor Relations Board. There 
has been considerable comment in the 
press and among officials holding high 
offices in the American Federation of 
Labor, concerning the administration 
of the Act. Since I have been re- 
tained by President Green in several 
eases involving the construction and 
administration of the Act, which cases 
have been before the National Board, 
1 wish to take this opportunity to dis- 
cuss this subject as a lawyer repre- 
senting you in some of these cases. 
From the report I shall make to you 
on several cases you may judge for 
yourselves whether there is justifica- 
tion for the statements of officials of 
the American Federation of Labor that 
the Wagner Law is being so construed 
and so administered as to jeopardize 
the interests of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The attitude of the Board towards 
the American Federation of Labor 
must be judged upon its construction 
and administration of Sections 9(a) 
and 9(b), particularly 9(b), of the 
Wagner Act, which reads as follows: 

“(b) The board shall decide in each 
ease whether, in order to insure to 
employes the full benefit of their 
right to self-organization and to col- 
lective bargaining, and otherwise to 
effectuate the policies of this act, the 


unit appropriate for the purposes of 
collective bargaining, shall be ecm- 
ployer unit, craft unit, plant unit, or 


subdivision thereof.” 

In conjunction with the administra- 
tion of the foregoing section of the 
law we must consider the “majority 
rule” and the “closed shop contract”. 
In the clause I have just read to you, 
pertaining to the unit rule, lies the 
power of destruction of craft organi- 
zations and other organizations affili- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor, if the Board is inclined to de- 
stroy them. Senator Wagner assured 
labor that under the “unit rule” one 
form of union would not be preferred 
over another, 

When this section, dealing with se- 
lection of the appropriate unit for the 
purpose of collective bargaining, came 
up for discussion before Congress, a 
very plausible argument was made for 
it by Senator Wagner and Mr. Francis 
lsiddle, But Senator Wagner made it 
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clear that the appropriate unit clause 
was not intended to create a prefer- 
ence for craft or industrial unions, and 
that it was not intended to be utilized 
against either form of union. As em- 
phasizing this interpretation, the Rail- 
way Labor Act was referred to, and it 
was said that this provision intended 
to grant the same rights and afford 
the same limitations as the provision 
dealing with the same subject in the 
Railway Labor Act. 

Let me read to you what was said 
before the Committee on this subject 
by Senator Wagner: 

“Since this bill is so permeated with 
principles of freedom, I have been 
astounded to encounter the widespread 
propaganda that it imposes new forms 
of restraints. It does not encourage a 
national-union monopoly. It does not 
manifest preference for craft or in- 
dustrial unionism. .. .” 

The Railway Labor Act 
follows: 

“Employes shall have the right to 
bargain collectively through represen- 
tatives of their own choosing. The 
majority of any craft or class of em- 
ployes shall have the right to deter- 
mine who shall be the representative 
of the craft or class for the purposes 
of this act.” 

With specific reference to Section 
9(b) of the Wagner Act, the House Re- 
port refers directly to the language of 
the Railway Labor Act of 1934, and, 
in discussing the rule respecting the 
unit appropriate for the purposes of 
collective bargaining, says: “There is 
a similar provision in the Railway 
Labor Act of 1934.” 

Senator Walsh, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
responsible for the framing of the bill, 
asserted again the fact that Section 9 
followed the provision of the Railway 
Labor Act. He said: 

“Under this bill representatives 
chosen by a majority of the workers 
in a particular unit are recognized as 
entitled to represent the workers in 
that unit for the purpose of collective 
bargaining with the employer, follow- 
ing a similar provision in the Railway 
Labor Act.” 

The American Federation of Labor, 
its affiliates, and the various craft 
organizations felt assured that craft 
workers affiliated with craft organi- 
zations, and other workers affiliated 
with existing international unions and 
eligible to affiliation with such unlons, 
would be accorded the right to select 
as their bargaining agent the labor 
organization of their choice by vote of 
the majority. 

But we have been confronted with 
some very peculiar decisions of the 
National Board respecting the unit 


reads as 


appropriate for the purpose of collec- 
tive bargaining. 


First there were a 
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series of decisions that dealt with dis- 
putes as to the appropriate unit with- 
in the same organization; by that I 
mean within the American Federation 
of Labor. One union would make one 
claim respecting the unit appropriate 
for collective bargaining, while an- 
other union would make a different 
claim. Under such circumstances the 
Board refused to take jurisdiction, 
stating that the parties should return 
to their organizations and have the 
matter determined by their parent or- 
ganization with which they were affil- 
iated. And there may be logic in that 
position of the Board, 

Then the Board was confronted with 
the jurisdictional claims of rival or- 
ganizations, but there was no dispute 
over what constituted the appropriate 
unit. I can illustrate what I mean by 
a dccision of the Board in a case that 
arose in a Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
plant in Milwaukee. Organization was 
going on within a shoe plant. The 
Cc. I. O. claimed all production workers 
in that plant. The A. F. of L. claimed 
all production workers in that plant. 
There was here no dispute as to the 
appropriate unit. It was agreed by 
both sides that the appropriate unit 
is all the production empioyes in the 
plant. Therefore the Board decided to 
hold an election. 

Now there may be some question as 
to the wisdom of the Board holding 
an election to determine a jurisdic- 
tional dispute between rival unions, 
but it may be one way of determining 
this dispute. But then there were 
eases where one of the organizations 
claimed the entire plant as a unit tor 
the purpose of voting or selecting a 
bargaining agent, while the other or- 
ganization, tor instance a craft organi- 
zation, claimed for the employes of its 
particular craft the right to select the 
bargaining agency by its craft work- 
ers. Under such circumstances it is 
the position of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that the law intends 
that these craft workers as a separate 
group have the right to select the bar- 
gaining agent. 

The classic case before the Board at 
the present time is the Allis Chalmers 
ease. The Board has taken jurisdic- 
tion of a petition filed by the United 
Automobile Workers for a plant-wide 
vote, including highly skilled craft 
groups, maintenance employes, and 
office workers. The case is of such 
importance that a recital of the facts 
is necessary: 


Allis Chalmers Case 


For years an open shop concern: 
very powerful: very rich: controls nu- 
merous companies in the United States: 
strikes in 1906 and 1916 were iost: it 
is a member ot a powerful Metal Coun- 
cil of employers who have been the 


leading open shoppers in the country: 
thus organization was difficult. 

The employer, prior to 1933, had set 
up a company union. With the passage 
of the Wagner Act the A. F. of L. 
unions made headway. It was a diffi- 
cult process, but the machinists were 
making fine progress; so were the 
molders, the pattern makers, firemen 
and oilers, and the electricians. 

But then there happened what some- 
times does happen in new organiza- 
tions. Some individual wants personal 
power. A young man, an electrical 
worker, couldn’t restrain himself and 
so he commenced to bore from within. 
He helped build the organization for 
his personal power, and when that was 
balked he decided to wreck it. He 
adopted a very novel way of wrecking 
the organization. He secured a Fed- 
eral Labor Union charter under the 
pretense of organizing the miscella- 
neous employes, and then, as soon as 
he had a fair number in the Federal 
Labor Union he commenced to sabotage 
the electrical workers union, the 
molders union, the machinists union. 
He secured the aid of others. On 
March 16th, after a plot had been laid, 
he had resolutions prepared by the 
Cc. I. O. attorney; a meeting was called 
in the Paradise Theater at West Allis, 
and with the tactics so often adopted 
by these persons, a_ secession was 
voted, and they went over to the 
United Automobile Workers. 

And then fate played into their 
hands. The company had always re- 
fused to sign an agreement. But soon 
thereatter the United States Supreme 
Court decisions came down in the 
Wagner Act cases, and the company 
changed its policy and said it would 
sign an agreement. These secessionists 
let it be rumored around the plant 
that there might be a strike; that it 
could get a closed shop contract. It 
called a large mass meeting at the 
Eagles and signed up anyone it could 
get. 

However, a number of the mainte- 
nance electricians refused to go C. I. O. 
A majority of the firemen and oilers 
refused to go C. I. O., and a number of 
others refused to go C.1.0. Again, 
prompted by the lust for power, these 
former officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Federal Labor Union, 
and now heading the C. I. O., filed a 
complaint with the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to be declared the sole 
bargaining agent for all employes in 
the plant, not only production work- 
ers, but even including 2,000 office 
workers. They wanted all these to 
vote en masse, and whoever would be 
selected by this vote as the bargain- 
ing agent, to bargain for all employes 
of the plant. 

It will mean destruction of the craft 
groups in this plant and to the Ameri- 
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ean Federation of Labor, groups which 
are built upon the foundation of auton- 
omous rights of its’ internationals. 
Ilere, let us say, there are 100 pattern 
makers who want to belong to the 
Pattern Makers Union, who take pride 
in their membership in their organiza- 
tion. Yet, if the rule is adopted that 
the plant is to be the unit, these Pat- 
tern Makers will not only be denied 
representation, but they will in effect 
be denied membership in their organi- 
zation—because of what use is their 
membership in an organization which 
eannot carry out the most important 
function for which a labor organiza- 
tion exists, that is, representing and 
bargaining for its members? 


Thus the Board is given the power of 
life or death over the craft organizations 
at the Allis Chalmers plant. The mere 
right to exercise the power is dangerous, 
and should be repealed. 

And what makes me more apprehensive 
than anything else is the attitude of the 
National Labor Relations Board in two 
cases which have come to its attention 
involving this very principle. One is 
the City Auto Stamping Company case, 
and the other igs the Globe Machine and 
Stamping Company case. 

In the City Auto Stamping Company 
ease (decided August 11th, 1937) the 
facts were these: The plant employed 
at times about 1,200 employes, among 
which were a number of metal polishers 
who are members of the Metal Polishers 
Union affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. A number of other 
employes were affiliated with the United 
Automobile Workers. ‘The United Auto- 
mobile Workers demanded that they bar- 
gain for al] of the employes of the plant. 
Naturally, the metal polishers being in 
the minority, if the plant were selected 


as a unit, the metal polishers would be 
outvoted and deprived of the right of 
representation through their organiza- 
tion. 


Now the Board decided that it would 
take a vote of the metal polishers sepa- 
rately to see what organization § they 
wanted to represent them, and that it 
would take a vote of the other employes 
to see what organization they wanted to 
represent them. While the decision to so 
hold the election is in favor of the A. F. 
of L., the language of the decision is 
most dangerous, and shows how the Board 
is encroaching upon jurisdiction and as- 
suming the right to deny to craft groups, 
whenever it feels like it, the right to be 
represented by its own union, 

The Board used this language: 

“The U. A. W. A. claims that the entire 
plant constitutes a single unit appropri- 
ate for the purposes of collective bargain- 
ing. The Polishers Union contends that 
the men in the polishing department con- 
stitute a separate unit. The situation 


presented is similar to that described and 
(Globe Machine Stamping 


discussed in 
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Co, case).... As in that case, both con- 
tentions are supported by evidence, the 
considerations are evenly balanced, and 
the record affords little ald on what is 
there spoken of as the determining fac- 
tor, namely, the desires of the men - 
We will therefore order an election to be 
held separately for the men engaged in 
polishing. We will also order an elec- 
tion for the employes of the Company en- 
gaged in production and maintenance, 
exclusive of the polishers and of clerical 
and supervisory employes.” 

The other case, the Globe Machine and 
Stamping Company case, presented a sim- 
ilar situation, except that here there were 
more unions involved, among them, the 
Metal Polishers Union, affiliated with the 
A. F. of L., the Machinists Union affil- 
iated with the A. F. of L., and the United 
Automobile Workers. 

This plant employed at times approxi- 
mately 750 persons, The Metal Polishers 
claimed that they were an appropriate 
unit for collective bargaining; so did the 
Machinists. But the United Automobile 
Workers claimed the entire plant as the 
appropriate unit, and wanted the plant 
to vote as a unit. Naturally, they could 
out-vote each of the two A. F. of L. or- 
ganizations. The controversy is set 
forth in the decision as follows: 

“The petitioning unions claim that 
there are three separate units for col- 
lective bargaining in this plant. The U. 
A. W. A. contends that the plant cannot 
be subdivided as claimed and that it 
should be treated as one unit.” 


Rival unions were contending for rep- 
resentation—one on the basis of an all 
plant-wide vote and the other on the basis 
of craft vote. The Board said: 

“In view of the facts described above, 
it appears that the Company’s production 
workers can be considered either as a 
single unit appropriate for the purposes 
of collective bargaining, as claimed by 
the U. A. W. A. or as three such units, 
as claimed by the petitioning unions. 
The history of successful separate ne- 
gotiations at the Company’s plant, and 
also the essential separateness of polishing 
and punch press work at that plant, and 
the existence of a requirement of a certain 
amount of skill for that work are proof 
of the feasibility of the latter approach. 
The successful negotiation of a plant-wide 
agreement on May 20, 1937, as well as the 
inter-relation and inter-dependence of the 
various departments at the Company’s 
plant, are proof of the feasibility of the 
former. 

“In such @ case where the considera- 
tions are so evenly balanced, the deter- 
mining factor is the desire of the men 
themselves, .. . 

“On the results of these elections will 
depend the determination of the appro- 
priate unit for the purposes of collective 
bargaining. Such of the groups as do 
not choose the U. A. W. A. will constitute 
separate and distinct appropriate units, 
and such as do choose the U. A. W. A. 
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will together constitute a single appro- 
priate unit.” 

Now the Board says it will in this 
case permit the men to vote as separate 
units, that is, the polishers, machinists 
and the other employes, but why the 
language that the production workers 
can be considered either as a single unit 
as claimed by the United Automobile 
Workers or as three such units as claimed 
by the A. F. of L. unions? By what 
right can it ever consider the plant as 
a single unit in the face of opposition 
of other well-established unions and craft 
groups that merely ask for the right to 
vote as a separate unit for the purpose 
of selecting their representatives? And 
by what right does the Board inject this 
language: “in such a case where the 
considerations are so evenly balanced the 
determining factor is the desire of the men 
themselves.” What considerations are so 
evenly balanced? What consideration. 
balanced or unbalanced, can deprive a 
distinct group of workers, members of a 
particular craft, members of an organiza- 
tion that has existed (as the machinists: 
for over forty years- what considerations 
I ask, can take away from these workers 
as a distinct group, their right to vote 
on the question of who, or wha’ organ- 
ization or representative shall represent 
them for the purpose of collective bar 
gaining? 

The law never intended to grant power 
to the Board to foist compulsory arbi- 
tration on organized labor. My conten- 
tion is that it was never intended by the 
unit rule to vest in the Board the right to 
deny to any group of workers affiliated 
with a legitimate labor organization the 
right to vote as a group and select their 
representatives. My contention is_ that 
the Act, never intended to vest in the 
Board the power to determine jurisdic- 
tional labor disputes in that manner and 
destroy craft or other unions. The law 
never intended to set up the Board as a 
government tribunal to determine juris- 
dictional disputes between rival unions, 
and by indirection foist upon organized 
labor compulsory arbitration which is 
abhorrent to it. The purpose of the 
unit rule was to give it power to decide 
the appropriate unit when the employer 
is in controversy with the employes or 
with their organizations. But it was 
not intended to vest power in the Board 
to wipe out the rights of employes to 
remain members of their organizations, 
which it does by denying them the right 
to function through their organizations. 


National Electrical Products Corporation, 
Ambridge, Pennsylvania, Case: 
Another case which has been given wide 
publicity, and which has directed the at- 
tention of the American Federation of 
Labor and the public to the administra- 
tion of the Wagner Act by the National 
Labor Relations Board is the case of 
National Electrical Products Corporation 

at Ambridge, Pennsylvania. 


Workers at this plant had affili; i 
the Brotherhood of Electrical 7 
and with the C. 1. O. The Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers secured a closed 
shop contract with the company. Upon 
a petition file. by the C. I. O., the Board 
held that the company had been guilty 
of unfair labor practices, and ordered 
that it cease and desist from encourag- 
ing its employes in joining the Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, and it de- 
clared the contract between the company 
and the Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers invalid. = contract had been the 
subject of proceedings before the United 
States District Court. 

The pivotal point in the decision is that 
the company had violated the law by 
recognizing the Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers as the representative of the em- 
ployes when it knew that the Brother- 
hood did not represent the free choice of 
a majority. As a lawyer, I am not im- 
pressed with this finding of the Board. 
While provision is made in the Wagner 
Act for the selection of representatives 
by a majority of the employes, the mak- 
ing of a closed shop contract is not de- 
pendent in each case upon the will of 
the majority. The selection of repre- 
sentatives by the majority has been in- 
terpreted to mean a _ selection by those 
voting Now, in a plant of 1,000, if only 
550 vote, and of the 550 select a bar- 
gaining representative, such representa- 
tive bargains for all of the employes. 
Now in the matter of a closed ship con- 
tract, the right of an employer and a 
union to enter into it is not based on 
any other vote or any other expression 
of the will of the workers. The Wag- 
ner Act provides that a closed shop con- 
tract may be entered into with a labor 
organization if such labor organization is 
the representative of the employes. 

Now in the plant referred to in my 
illustration, 300 of 1,000 employes have 
selected a union as the bargaining agent. 
Thereafter this union may enter into a 
closed shop contract with an employer 
for a period of time, and all of the em- 
ployes are obliged to become members of 
the union with which the contract is had. 
Thus, 700 employes who may never have 
had in mind, or intended to become mem 
bers of any union, are obliged by the 
contract to join the union. This is ab- 
solutely permissible under the Wagner 
Act. The much vaunted “majority rule” 
in the Wagner Act is, in many instances. 
mere fiction. I, for one, do not humbly 
prostrate myself before the majority rule. 

In Wisconsin we are not so upset about 
it. The Wisconsin Labor Relations Act 
specifically permits an employer to enter 
into a closed shop contract if he does so 
with a legitimate and lawful labor union. 
not a company union, even though the 
majority of the employes may not wish a 
closed shop contract, or even though they 
may want to be members of another or- 
ganization. The compulsion exercised 
upon an employe to join a union is to 
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be determined upon the basis of indivi- 
dual compulsion. It is not a matter of 
majority or minority desires. If it is 
compulsion, it is just as much compulsion 
to tell one man of 1,000 that he must join 
a union or be discharged as it is to tell 
499 out of 1,000 that they must join a 
union or be discharged. 

Nor are we disturbed in Wisconsin by 
the fact that an employer, willing to make 
a closed shop contract with a union, may 
exercise the right to select the union with 
which he wishes to make the contract 
when there are rival unions in the field 
and such unions ure not company unions. 
We, in Wisconsin, so provide in our law, 
and we feel, that if rival unions desire to 
subject an employer to their ‘nion strife, 
then the employer shall have some right 
to put an end to that strife by selecting 
one cr the other of the rival unions if 
he is willing to make a closed shop con- 
tract with a legitimate labor union. 

In the case of National Electrical Prod- 
ucts Corporation the Board seems to be 
shocked over the fact that the employer 
took it upon himself to make a_ closed 
shop contract with the Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. In the decision the 
Board delivers itself of this pronounce- 
ment: , 

“What is presented here is a situation 
of rivalry between two outside organiza- 
tions for the allegiance of the great mass 
of the company’s employes. For the 
employer to dictate the choice of repre- 
sentatives by his employes under such 
circumstances would be to destroy the 
self-organization and freedom of selec- 
tion which the Act requires. The choice 
of representatives is for the employes 
alone to make, free from the assistance. 
interference, restraint. or coercion exer- 
cised by an employer. 

“The respondent did not permit its em- 
ployes freely to make their own choice, 
as the law of the land requires. It pro- 
ceeded on the theory as expressed by 
one of its superintendents, that ‘if the 
Brotherhood is good enough for the com- 
pany, then it ought to be good enough 
for the employe’ exercised its power and 
authority to throw its weight into the 
balance in favor of the Brotherhood and 
against the United. It carried this to 
the point of making an agreement with 
the Brotherhood at a time when it well 
knew the Brotherhood did not represent 
the free choice of a majority of its em- 
ployes to require them to join it as a 
condition of employment or have deducted 
from their wages sums of money equai 
to Brotherhood dues Respondent will 
be ordered to cease and desist from such 
conduct and to disavow the agreements. 
In this way. conditions will be established 
for the exercise of an unfettered choice 
by the employes concerned in the secret 
ballot we are directing to be held.” 

That sounds very well in writing. and, 
in effect, it is the same pronouncement 
as was amplified in a radio talk by Mr. 
Madden, Chairman of the National Labor 





Relations Board, broadcast September 
the 6th, 1937. In that talk Mr. Madden 
said: 

“The current division in the fabor 
movement, with the bitter accusations and 
recriminations which are emanating from 
both of the principal camps, has created 
difficult problems for the Board which 
were not anticipated when the statute 
Was passed. But the Board’s duty under 
the statute is plain. It is to protect the 
workers in their right to belong to a 
union of their own choosing. That is the 
very heart and spirit of the statute. 
When, therefore, an employer coerces his 
employes into joining a union which has 
not been chosen by a majority of his em- 
ployes, he violates the law, and we will 
order him to ston. Jt will make no dif- 
ference whether the union which the em- 
ployer prefers is a union limited to his 
own employes, or the C. I. O. union, or 
an A. F. of L. union. In the coal mining 
industry, for example, the C. I. O. union. 
the United Mine Workers of America, is 
older and better established than the 
Progressive Miners, the A. F. of L. un- 
ion, and an employer might, therefore, 
prefer to deal with it. But the choice 
does not lie with the employer, nor with 
the Board. The choice lies with the men 
themselves, and the Board’s duty is to 
protect them in that choice. Any other 
holding would have the effect of repealing 
the law and of returning to employers 
the power to make or break unions at 
their will. Tf any such sabotage of the 
law shall occur, it will not be permitted 
by the present Board.” 

Mr Madden says: 

“.. But the Board’s duty under the 
statute is plain. Tt is to protect the 
workers in their right to belong to a 
union of their own choosing. That is 
the very heart and spirit of the statute,” 
and then he goes on to say: 

‘ 


.- . The choice lies with the men 
themselves, and the Board’s duty is to 
protect them in that choice. Any other 


holding would have the effect of repealing 
the law and of returning to employers 
the power to make or break unions at 
their will. If any such sabotage of the 
law shall occur it will not be permitted 
by the present board.” 

Now, that sounds well. But just as well 
as the law does not permit the employer 
to break unions, neither do we find any- 
where in the law that the Board itself 
nay break unions; and just as much as 
the employer may not sabotage the law, 
so may not the Board sabotage the law. 

Yet we find this stealthy encroachment 
upon jurisdiction, and the foundation 
laid to sabotage the law by the Board it- 
self by the City Auto Stamping Company 
decision and by the Globe Company de 
cision. For here the Board virtually 
says that it has the power to break unions 
if it was so disposed to do. It said in 


effect that regardless of the wishes of a 
majority of a craft group, because the 
considerations were evenly balanced, the 
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considerations, being the clamor and clang 
of a purported majority of an entire 
plant as against the demands of a ma- 
jority of a particular craft the balanced 
considerations could be accepted by the 
Board as the basis on which to determine 
the appropriate unit to select represen- 
tatives for bargaining. 

What else does that mean but that it 
assumes the right to break unions if it 
is so disposed; the exercise of such power. 
and the making of such a decision, would 
wipe out of existence the craft organiza- 
tion involved. Is that consistent with 
the statement that “it is to protect the 
workers in their right to belong to the 
union of their own choosing” that the 
Board assumes it may take a vote of the 
entire plant in order to ascertain the 
agency for collective bargaining in dis- 
regard of the union chosen by a majority 
of a particular craft? Certainly not. 

I said I am fearful of the powers 
lodged in the Board by Section 9(b), 
and I am apprehensive because of the 
trend of the Board to encompass a wide 
field of jurisdiction 

No wonder, then, that President Daniel 
Tracy, of the Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, discussing the decision of the 
National Electric Products case, com- 
ments: 

“We are not pessimistic when we pre- 
dict that the willful course now pursued 
by the Labor Board will irreparably in- 
jure labor. The board has declared in- 
valid a legal contract between a legiti- 
mate union and an employer. As a re- 
sult, employers will seize upon the situa- 
tion and refuse to enter into any con- 
tracts at all with labor unions. 


‘“‘Moreover, if the board continues in 
its ill-considered course, there can never 
be any settled, orderly relations in a 
plant. Factions will arise which will con- 
tinue to bicker, electioneer and quarrel, 
and production will suffer. 

“Even as I make this prediction, C. I. 
O. electioneers are at the plant of the 
National Electric Products Corporation in 
Pittsburgh bawling through loud speak- 
ers. button-holing workers, and spreading 
innuendos and propaganda, making it 
impossible for any workman to make up 
his mind as to the merits of the case.’’ 

We shall await the decision of the Al- 
lis Chalmers Company case. On it will 
depend whether the law will be inter- 
preted as it was intended to be inter- 
preted, or whether it is to be circum- 
vented, perverted and turned into an in- 
strument of propaganda for the C. I. O. 
If it is the latter, then unless the law 
is speedily amended there is but one 
thing left to do, and that is to remove 
the tyrannical hand of bureaucracy from 
the shoulders of organized labor as em- 
bodied in the principles of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor—and that means 
there is nothing else left to do but to 
repeal the law. 

AMEND THE ACT SO AS TO READ 
IDENTICAL WITH THE RAILROAD 
LAROR ACT, 


Amendment 


In any event the law must be amended. 
An amendment was introduced in the 
last session of Congress by Congress- 
man Dies, and while it may be an im- 
provement upon the present law, I should 
like to suggest that this amendment is 
not as comprehensive as it might be. 

In order to properly meet the situa- 
tion, section 9(b) should be eliminated, 
and there should be substituted for it 
the language of the Railway Labor Act 
which is short, simple and mandatory 
on the Board. That section reads: 

“Employes shall have the right to bar- 
gain collectively through representatives 
of their own choosing. The majority of 
any craft or class of employes shall have 
the right to determine who shall be the 
representative of the craft or class for 
the purposes of this act.’’ 

This section will effectively curb the 
power of the Board to destroy the 
American Federation of Labor unions if 
it is so disposed. 

WARNING AGAINST SURRENDERING 
JURISDICTION OVER UNION ACTIVI- 
TIES TO GOVERNMENT BOARDS OR 
BUREAUS. 

Mr. President and delegates, may I 
express a word of caution to you con- 
cerning legislation which sets up bureaus, 
boards and departments to administer 
laws affecting the jurisdictional rights 
of labor unions. I wonder whether it is 
wise for organized labor to surrender 
jurisdiction over its internal affairs and 
over all its relations with employers, 
particularly contractual relations, to 
boards and bureaus. Have we not seen 
enough to indicate the dangers of such 
a program? Should we not go slow, and 
for some time in the future rely upon 
the economic strength of our organiza- 
tions so effectively used in the past. in- 
stead of upon the decrees of bureaus, 
boards and commissions? 

I feel that even a friendly adminis- 
tration, with good intentions, and with 
a genuine desire to improve the con- 
ditions of the workers, ought not be 
permitted to give us too much in the 
way of gifts. I think that we are now 
finding ourselves in a sort of govern- 
mental straitjacket. and laws which 
were intended to give to organized 
labor greater freedom, more extensive 
rights. are really the means of restrict- 
ing the efforts of organized labor to 
improve its own conditions by self- 
organization and competent labor ad- 
ministration within its own ranks. 
There is a point where laws of this 
type may become paternalistic to such 
a degree that they may wipe out the 
very existence of free labor organi- 
zations. 


The Kenosha Union and the C. I, 0. 


Il appreciate that I have spoken for 
a long time, but I do not think my talk 
would be complete if I did not report 
to you on another important case 
which T am engaged in at present at 
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the direction of President Green. It is 
the case of Federal Labor Union 18456 
of Kenosha, Wisconsin, composed of 
Simmons Bed Company employees num- 
bering 2,500 employees. 

As you have no doubt been informed, 
President Green has ordered the char- 
ter of the local suspended, and ordered 


Emil Costello, the President of the 
Union, expelled. Now some of you 
will wonder why this is done. Some 


of you may have read some time ago 
that a vote was taken by this organ- 
ization whether it should affiliate with 
the C, I. O. or remain with the A. F. 
of L., and the vote was 7 to 1 in favor 
of remaining with the A. F. of L. You 
will then ask, “Why the suspension 
of its charter?” 

Gentlemen, there is such a thing as 
dignity, pride and honor, and it should 
exist in the labor movement, Regard- 
less of the vote taken by this local to 
remain with the A. F. of L., Emil Cos- 
tello surrounded himself with a num- 
ber of cohorts who how! down the ma- 
jority of the members at any meeting 
who wish to take steps contrary to 
what he wants. Emil Costello has 
maligned the officers of the A. F. of 


L. Emil Costello has insulted and 
abused the American Federation of 
Labor. He has promoted dual union- 


ism. He is the officer of the so-called 
State Council of the C. I. O. Can the 
A. F. of L., in decency and with dig- 
nity, permit him to remain the hichest 
officer of an affiliated local of the 
American Federation of Labor? Cer- 
tainly not. 

And yet the A. F. of L. did not 
wish to take a harsh course. It sus- 
pended him and three other officers. 
They called a meeting and flaunted 
the suspension. It was then necessary 
to suspend the charter and expel Cos- 
tello. 

Now, it is not my purpose to become 
personal, nor am I going to say things 


against Costello and others who are 
acting with him which will reflect 
upon them personally, except insofar 


as it affects their status as officers 
and members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. I say to you here and 
now, there may be persons in the 
American Federation of Labor who 
may be sympathetic to the C. I. O., but 
I say to you that any person taking 
an oath of office to uphold the con- 
stitution of the American Federation 
of Labor cannot honorably remain in 
that office and also become an _ officer 
of the C. I. O. And TI hope that I am 
not transgressing the bounds when T 
say that in the first stages of the 
. I, O-A. F. of L. quarrel some 
thought that the C. TI. O. genuinely in- 
tended to organize the unorganized,— 
a very trite and fair sounding phrase, 
but it has since become apparent that 
that was not their purpose, at least 
not in our state, In Wiseonsin its 
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dominant purpose has been destruction 


and disruption of the organized. And 
that has gone on so long, and has 
gone so far, that there is no longer 


any doubt about the reprehensible tac- 
tics of the C. I. O. I am confronted 
with them day in and day out in the 
courts, and so I am obliged to speak 
of them, and I say to you, now, un- 
equivocally, without any hesitation, 
that any man who is a member of a 
Cc. I. O. organization has no right or 
business in an A, F. of L. organization, 


and that in decemcy and honesty he 
should leave, and that if he doesn’t, 
the proper steps should be taken to 


have him leave. 


The Raids on the Treasuries of A, F. of L. 
Unions by C. I. O. Adherents 


As an invited speaker, I am mindful 
of the proprieties. It is not my purpose, 
therefore, to speak on the general con- 
troversy in Labor’s ranks, but as your 
lawyer, handling some important litiga- 
tion under appointment by President 
Green, I wish to make a factual report, 
so to say, in cases involving controversies 
between rival factions which are of great 
importance to you. 

The first case I wish to report to you 
on, is the case of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and William Green, vs. The 
Officers of Suspended Federal Labor Un- 
ion 18456 of Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

In 1933, the Wisconsin State Federa- 
tion of Labor organized the Simmons 
Furniture Company workers of approxi- 
mately 2500 employes. They applied for 
and were given a Federal Charter. When 
the C. I. O. came on the field, a young 
man, glib of tongue, sought to drive this 
Local over to the C. I. O. This man be- 
came a member of the Executive Board 
of the Wisconsin State Federation of La- 
bor. While occupying that position, with 
the Federation of Labor, he proceeded to 
sabotage organization work and wreck 
existing A. F. of L. Unions in our state. 

It was found, too, that he was making 
reports to the Communist headquarters at 
Milwaukee. His activities became so rep- 
rehensible, he was tried by the Executive 
Soard of the Wisconsin Federation of La- 
bor and ousted for attempting to wreck 
A. F. of L. unions and for Communistic 
activities. During this time, this man 
actually assumed the office of chairman 
of the so-called State C. I. O. While so 
acting, he continued to act as president 
of the Simmons Furniture Company A, F. 
of L. Union. He stayed there, gathered 
around him a few loud shouting cohorts 
and proceeded to bore from within with 
a purpose in view of forcing the Federal 
Labor Union over to the C. I, O. 

The loyal workers wrote President 
Green, protestin? his activities and asked 
thet he be removed from office. Tt was 
necessary to act. T was ordered by Prest- 
dent Green to assist Organizer Paul 
four of the offending 
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officers. We did this. However, the sus- 
pended officers disregarded the order of 
suspension. Expulsio:. of the resident 
and leader was the only thing left. He 
was expelled, and the charter of the 
Union was suspended so as to effect re- 
organization of the Local. 

A lawsuit had to be commenced to seize 
the funds of the Local, which then 
amounted to more than $15,000.00. A re- 
straining order was issued by the Court 
and the funds ordered to remain where 
they were. But what happened? A few 
of the officers withdrew the funds from 
the checking account and bought a cash- 
ier’s check for $15,000.00; they put this 
check in a lock box in the name of three 
persons, two of whom were permitted to 
withdraw it. The treasurer of the Lo- 
cal, who was then and is now loyal to 
the A. F. of L., was of the opinion that 
his signature was necessary for with- 
drawal. He was mistaken. Two of the 
officers withdrew the check, and while 
the money was in the bank and subject 
to the restraining order, the member in 
whose name the check was written 
cashed it and turned it over to another 
person who left the State of Wisconsin 
and proceeded by automobile with others 
to Waukegan, Illinois, and there depos- 
ited the money in a box in a bank. They 
did not know we knew this. Contempt 
citations were issued to have the money 
brought back toa Wisconsin and deposited 
with a clerk of the Court. When the 
hearing came on, the persons cited for 
contempt tried to get out on the excuse 
that the money was now beyond their 
control, The Court, however, refused to 
dismiss them and directed them that they 
proceed to communicate with the person 
who had the money and bring it back to 
Cour$ within the few hours he allowed 
them in which to do it. The lawyer en- 
gaged was a Chicago C. I. O. attorney. 
He, too, was directed to order his clients 
to bring the money into Court. He was 
reluctant to do it. He made motions and 
asked for adjournments, all of which 
were denied. In fact, the Court told him 
he would have to retain Wisconsin coun- 
sel if he wanted to stay in the case. 

At 2:00 o'clock of that day, we again 
assembled in Court. It was rather tense 
and dramatic about the courtroom. Fv- 
eryone knew that the Judge was going 
through with his threat to punish the 
contemnors. Many wore of the opinion 
that the money would not be brought 
back into Court because the expelled 
president said that he would sooner go 
to jail than ever turn that money over 
to the Court. However, when the pro- 
ceedings were called, the C. I. O. at- 
torney apologetically approached the 
bench and reluctantly placed upon the 
clerk’s desk $15,000.00 in bills. 

On the same day, before another 
branch of the Court, there was heard a 
replevin action in this case, the Court 
directed all books, papers and documents 
of the suspended Local to be turned over 


to the now reorganized Local of the A. 
’" of L. Not only did we secure all 
books and papers, but we secured another 
$800.00 of money and the lease and key 
to the former headquarters. 

What I have just told you all hap- 
pened last Friday. 

In the meantime the expelled president 
and a few of his cohorts announced that 
they had organized a C. I. O. Local, and 
that a meeting would be held that night 
to perfect organization. 

Our members, loyal to the A. F. of L., 
likewise announced a meeting that same 
night for the completion of the reorgan- 
ization of the A. F. of L. Local. And 
the climax of the story is this: While 
the others, the C. I. O., had approxi- 
mately 400 persons at its meeting, the 
A. F. of L. group had upwards of 1400, 
and the Simmons Furniture Company 
workers have been reorganized into an 
active Federal Labor Union affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, 
operating under its former charter. 

I wish there were time to tell you more 
about other cases of similar nature, but 
there just isn’t the time. I do, however, 
wish to tell you what one of our Wis 
consin judges said in substance in one of 
these cases. 

He said: “T am not taking sides. tt may 
he the right of any member or officer of 
an A. F. of L. Union to go over to another 
organization. But before he has done so, 
under his oath to the A. F. of T.. he is 
in honor and deceney bound to surrender 
the property of the A. F. of L. in_ his 
possession and to resign from member 
shin.” 

And he added: “I cannot tolerate nor 
will T tolerate a seceding member or local 
taking wifh him or them the property and 
funds of the Ameriean Federation of La- 
bor, nor will T accord him any rights as a 
member of the American Federation of 
Labor.” 

Fellow delegates, T conclude now. IT 
conelude with this reference: The judge 
ealled a very important thing to the 
attention of these people. THe called atten- 
tion to the oath, and may it not be well 
in this conclusion to just recite a line or 
two from that oath, because, delegates, you 
are officers of the great American Federa- 
tion of Tabor. That oath says: 

“T pledge my honor to faithfully observe 
the constitution and Inws of this union, 
to comply with all rules and regulations 
for the government thereof, to so conduct 
myself at all times as not to bring re- 
proach upon my union, and at all times 
to bear true and faithful allegiance to the 
American Federation ef Labor.” 

God grant you will never violate that 
oath. 


Delegate Weaver, Musicians: I move 
that it be made a matter of record if 
there is any case where the C. I. O. was 
pitted against the A. F. of L. that the 
American Federation of Labor ever 
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achieved a victory at the hands of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


President Green: It is impossible for 
the Chair to answer that question now, 
because I do not have before me the 
record. We did, however, win in the 
Ambridge case through an election, even 
though we were forced into an election. 
We at the same time did win in the 
Inter-Lake case in Cleveland, even 
though the Board forced us into an elec- 
tion. 

Delegate Bugniazet, Electrical Work- 
ers, advises me the Board made no de- 
cision in the Ambridge case, although it 
should have done so. The facts, how- 
ever, will be brought out later on. 
Brother Weaver, and your question will 
then be answered. 

Delegate Weaver: Is it not the im- 
pression of organized labor that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board was cre- 
ated for the benefit of the C. I. O.? 

President Green: It was created for 
the purpose of making men free, con- 
ferring upon them a legal right to or- 
ganize into trade unions without fear of 
discharge or discrimination. That was 
the original intention of the Act, and | 
maintain it still is the intention. 


Delegate Weaver: Then, are we not 
justified in saying, “Oh, liberty, what 
crimes are committed in thy name’’? 


President Green: We have with us the 
Chairman of the National Social Secur- 
ity Board. Every officer and member 
here. as well as the entire citizenship of 
the United States, are all interested in 
the Social Security Act and in its ad- 


ministration. The Chairman of the 
Board, Mr. Altmeyer, came from the 
state of Wisconsin, a state which has 


the reputation of being in the forefront 
of progressivism and in the enactment 
of social justice legislation. 

We have been associated with him in 
his work. We feel that he and his as- 
sociates are administering the Act in 
accordance with its spirit and its letter. 
No one claims the Act is perfect. We 
all know and understand that it should 
be changed and amended, and in all 


probability it will be amended later on. 
Crairman Altmeyer is 


But I feel that 
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doing a very great job as Chairman of 
the Social Security Board. He has a 
most interesting message to you, and I 
present to you now the Chairman of the 


Board, Mr. Altmeyer. 
MR. A. J. ALTMEYER, 
(Chairman, Social Security Board) 
Mr. President and Delegates—It is a 
great pleasure and privilege to talk to 


this distinguished gathering. However, | 
have a real grievance that I wish to 
submit to the officers and to this entire 
assembled body, for arbitration, if you 
please, compulsory arbitration, and that 
is that I have been asked to follow such 
a distinguished and eloquent orator as 
Judge Padway. However, the sting, if 
there is a sting in that, is completely 
wiped out by the fact that Judge Pad- 
way and Henry Ohl and I are citizens of 
the same state of Wisconsin. We have 
worked together, shoulder to shoulder, 
for more years than sometimes we care 
to remember, in the cause of progressive 
labor legislation. 

1 can assure you that it has been a 
great privilege to have been associated 
with and to have worked with men such 
as Judge Padway and Henry Ohl. 1 am 
not going to try to match the judge in 
oratory. 1 géve that up a long time ago. 
At one time I thought I had prepared 
an excellent and eloquent address, and 
I asked my long-suffering wife if she 
wouldn’t go to the hall and listen to 
it and tell me just what the reaction 
was. She did. She sat in the back of 
the hall and listened to the wnole speech. 
On the way home she said nothing. Fin- 
ally I could not contain myself any 
longer and said: ‘‘Well, what did the 
people say?” 

She replied. “I can only tell you 
about the experience I had. There was 
a very distinguished gentleman sitting 
next to me, and at the conclusion of your 
address he said ‘Madam, wasn’t that the 
most gosh-awful speech you ever had 
to listen to?’ 

“I was somewhat taken aback, but 1 
said, ‘Sir, do you know who I am?’ He 
replied that he did not. I said, ‘I am 
Mrs. Arthur Altmeyer, the wife of the 
speaker.’ He looked at her and _ said, 
‘Madam, do you know who I am” She 
said no. 

“He said, ‘Thank God for that!’ Then 
he grabbed his hat and disappeared.”’ 

To this day I don’t know who the gen- 
tleman was. 

Just a year ago I addressed the con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor at Tampa, Florida.» At that time 
we were confronted with the most gi- 
gantic task confronting any government 
agency. We had calculated that it would 
be necessary to assign account numbers 
to 26,000,000 individuals scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this land. As it turned out, we miscal- 
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culated. and today there are more than 
34,000,000 individuals who have received 
their account cards 

I discussed with you at that time the 
problem confronting us. That problem 
was greatly complicated by the eleventh- 
hour dastardly attack that was made 
upon the Social Security Act. You will 
recall that newspapers carried banner 
headlines to the effect that every one 
would be required to wear a sort of dog 
tag around his neck; that the govern- 
ment would ask each individual as to his 
marital relations, his religious convic- 
tions, his union affiliation, and other per- 
sonal data of that nature. 

Fortunately for social security, organ- 
ized labor stood firm, organized labor 
not only withstood this attack, but 
turned its back upon the attackers, with 
the result that the Social Security Act 
went into operation, and this account 
shows that we have experienced very little 
difficulty. The attack, instead of attain- 
inz its purpose, attained exactly the op- 
nosite purpose of arousing labor, so that 
Inbor took upon itself the duty of edu- 
cating its membership as to the real pur- 
noses of social security and the real 
benefits to be derived thereunder. TI can 
say to you truthfully that the Social Se- 
curity Board owes to organized labor a 
great deal for that service, 

Organized labor has fought long and 
hard to safeguard the essentials of 
security for rank and file Americans. 
However, the time when labor stood 
almost alone in this pioneer struggle 
has passed. Today, under the Social 
Security Act, our Federal and State 
Governments are driving toward secn- 
rity on a nation-wide front. In the 
less than two years since it went into 
yperation the act has made a great 
beginning. Unemployment compensa- 
tion and old-age insurance have heen 
established: public aid to the needy 
has been increased and extended: pub- 
lic health and welfare protection has 
been strenethened in all parts of the 
country. There is no question that 
the Social Securitv Act is doing the 
job it set out to do. 

But it is important to remember 
what that job is. Those who are re- 
sponsible for administering the act 
owe many debts to organized labor for 
its support and cooperaticn both be- 
fore and after the law was passed. Of 
these debts, there is none which every 
administrative official. including my- 
self, would wish to acknowledge more 
warmly than labor’s” practical and 
common sense grasp of what the act 
really means and is intended to do. 
You have been misled neither by those 
Who thought the Social Security Act 
eught to put the entire population on 
IKasy Street, nor by those who pre- 
dicted that it would somehow take 
money out of the workingman’s pay 
nvelone without providine anv real 


protection in return. You have been 
eritical at times, as we ourselves have 
been. But you have recognized that in 
any social security program worthy of 
the name, two years is only a begin- 
ning; and you have not expected per- 
fection to be achieved in a day. 

Secause you have kept your feet on 
the ground, because you have sup- 
ported the Social Security Act for 
what it is—our first national attempt 
to set up workable safeguards against 
some of our most widespread and 
devastating economic risks—I partic- 
ularly welcome this opportunity to 
discuss with you the progress already 
made in administering the act, and 
some of the problems with which it 
now confronts us, and you. 


A year ago, when this convention 
was meeting in Tampa, all of the ten 
programs set up in the Social Security 
Act were under way, but the develop- 
ment of the two programs most im- 
portant to labor—unemployment com- 
pensation and old-age insurance—had 
just begun. Unemployment insurance, 
as you know, is administered by the 
States with Federal cooperation; old- 
age insurance is the only part of the 
act to be directly administered by the 
Federal Government. Today both are 
functioning on a nation-wide basis and 
cover a very large proportion of the 
working population in all parts of the 
country. 


Today, every State and Territory 
under the United States Government 
has an unemployment insurance law. 
The workers in nearly 21 million jobs 
throughout the country are protected 
by those laws. One State, Wiszonsin, 
has been paying out-of-work benefits 
for over a year. In January of next 
year nearly half of the States will 
begin paying benefits. This means 
that a very large part of the country’s 
wage-earners are now, for the first 
time in American history, assured of 
regular weekly payments for a defi- 
nite time in case of future unemploy- 
ment. And what is more, they are 
assured of these benefits as a matter 
of right by virtue of their own earn- 
ings and industry. This sweep of un- 
employment compensation laws is be- 
yond question the greatest advance in 
labor legislation ever made in so short 
a time. It has taken a quarter of a 
century to make comparable progress 
in the field of accident cowinensation— 
and even today two states do not have 
workmen’s compensation laws. 

Over 34,000,000 workers have applied 
already for accounts under the Federal 
old-age insurance program. Every man 
and woman now within this system 
has already begun to accumulate cred- 
its toward the benefits to which he 
will eventually be entitled. The indi- 
vidual accounts from which benefits 











will be computed have been set up; 
contributions are coming in; and the 
operations necessary to the adminis- 
tration of these huge undertakings are 
going forward effectively. Claims, both 
for lump-sum payments to those who 
have reached 65 since last January 1 
when the plan was inaugurated, and 
for death benefits to the estates of 
those who have died since that time, 
are already being paid. But for most 
holders of social security accounts, as 
for the Nation as a whole, interest 
centers upon the monthly benefits 
which, according to the present terms 
of the law, will begin to be paid in 
1942. Under this system, the majority 
of the nation’s earners are now build- 
ing up benefit rights based on their 
own work and wages—rights which 
will entitle them to a lifetime income 
after their productive years are over. 


These programs, important as they 
are, represent only one approach to 
the problem of insecurity. Though so- 
cial insurance is effective in forestall- 
ing poverty and want, it is not geared 
to provide for poverty and want after 
they are already upon us. Those who 
criticize the insurance provisions of 
the Social Security Act, because they 
do not take care of people who are 
now unemployed or who are already 
old, seem to overlook this fact. This 
is not to say, of course, that present 
needs can be disregarded, but simply 
to point out that other means must 
be found of meeting them. 

In the case of unemployment, for 
example, the only real cure is jobs; 
and through many channels the gov- 
ernment is cooperating, and will con- 
tinue to cooperate with industry in 
meeting this need. 


But at the same time we must rec- 
ognize that some needs can be met 
neither by social insurance nor by 
rehabilitation and re-employment. For 
want of a better word we describe 
government measures to meet such 
needs as “public welfare’. In evaluat- 
ing the contributions the act makes to 
national security, it is important to 
remember that it utilizes the public 
welfare, as well as the social insur- 
ance, approach. The act does not meet 


—and, indeed, was never intended to 
meet—all our security needs. But 
through social insurance it is helping 


us to forestall much future want and 
through its public welfare provisions 
it is helping us to deal more adequate- 
ly than in the past with some of our 
most urgent and immediate problems. 
With all but one of the States already 


taking part in the public assistance 
programs, nearly two million of the 
needy—the aged, the blind, and de- 
pendent children—now are receiving 
cash allowances from Federal and 


Federal grants available 


State funds. 
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under the act have also stimulated the 
expansion of State and local welfare 
services—for public health, the pro- 
tection of children, and the vocational 
rehabilitation of those crippled in in- 
austry. By combining social insurance 
and public welfare, the act thus offers 
a well-balanced program for today and 
for the days to come. 

In public welfare, this country has 
had years of experience under State 
and local laws, and all that the Social 
Security Act does is to offer the States 
Federal aid in expanding and improv- 
ing these existing programs. In social 
insurance the United States has no 
such background of experience and 
established precedent except in the 
case of workmen’s compensation. It 
is the last of the great industrial na- 
tions to recognize that protection 
against such hazards as unemployment 
and old-age dependency is a triple 
responsibility, in which the govern- 
ment and industry, as well as the in- 
dividual must share. Experience of 
foreign countries has been invaluable 
in pointing the way, but it may also 
be misleading. We are too prone to 
“swallow whole” the plans developed 
by our relatively small and compact 
European neighbors, and too likely to 
forget that the problems of social 
security are vastly different here, in 
a country five times the size of Eng- 
land, France, Germany and Italy com- 
bined. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Zut if we have made progress in 
this past year, we have also gaired 
experience and met new problems. No 
part of the Social Security Act is sim- 
ple from the standnoint of those who 
must administer it. Because these 
problems are so difficult, they require 
eontinuous attention in order to wun- 
derstand them and in order to solve 
them. We are getting close to the 
time when the workers in the States 


will be receiving benefits under un- 
employment compensation laws. To 
clarify, and if possible simplify, the 


operation of these laws the State un- 
employment compensation commissions 
and the Social Security Board need 
the cooperation of the workers, par- 
ticularly the organized workers. We 
are hoping, for one thing, that the 
unions will help us by holding special 
meetings, by forming discussion 
groups, and in every other practicable 
way helping to explain the unemploy- 
ment insurance laws of their States, 
so that every worker will know his 
rights and privileges, and how to make 
sure of getting his benefits when due 

It is particularly important for the 
workers to realize that their out-of- 
work benefits will come to them 
through the public employment offices 
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in their states. This means that the 
nearest employment office must hve 
a record of the date when each worker 
was laid off—-which means, in turn, 
that the first thing for the worker to 
do, the day he loses his job, is to reg- 
ister at the nearest public employment 
office for a new job. At the same time 
he registers for out-of-work benefits. 
which begin at the end of a specified 
“waiting period,” if he gets no job in 
the meantime. He will have to regis- 
ter by name and by account number. 
The same number he has _ obtained 
from the Social Security Board will be 
used by the State unemployment com- 
pensation commissions. This is an- 
other reason why any worker who has 
not yet obtained a social security ac- 
count number should get one now. 
Union leaders will realize, I know, the 
importance of looking after their mem- 
bers’ interests on all these points. 


The State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws differ in many respects, but 
they are all built upon the funda- 
mental principle of saving up for a 
rainy day—in other words, pooling 
contributions from employers (and in 
a few States employes as well) to 
ereate a fund out of which to pay un- 
employment benefits to workers who 
lose their jobs through no fault of 
their own. There are differences in 
the type of fund—Wisconsin and Ne- 
braska have what is called an “em- 
ployer reserve fund,” with each em- 
ployer’s contribution credited to him 
and unemployment in his plant 
charged to his account. This Is done 
in the belief that making the employer 
responsible in this fashion will give 
him an incentive to avoid lay-offs. 
After a certain period, if the employ- 
er’s record is good enough, his con- 
tributions may be reduced. If his em- 
ployment record is bad, his contribu- 
tions may be increased. 


In contrast to the employer reserve 
fund is the straight pooled fund, such 
as provided in the New York law. Un- 
der this plan all contributions go into 
a common fund, and out-of-work bene- 
fits for workers from whatever plant 
are paid from that common fund. In 
other words. the worker who is laid 
off is paid out of the pool, irrespec- 
tive of the amount of money his own 
employer has contributed. 

There is much discussion of these 
different plans, and opinions differ 
sharply as to which is best. We shall 
not really know until they have been 
tried out thoroughly. It is fortunate 
that these laws are on a state basis 
because that gives us a chance for 
comparison, and in the meantime we 
are not putting all of our eggs in one 
basket—so to speak. 

Under the Social Security Act the 
Federal money provided to pay the 


costs of administering State unem- 
ployment compensation laws cannot be 
granted by the Social Security Board 
unless the State law contains certain 
provisions, and unless the State meth- 
ods of administration are such as the 
Board can approve. Among such pro- 
visions, the State is required to de- 
posit its unemployment fund in the 
United States Treasury, to be held to 
the State’s credit in an unemployment 
trust fund. The State may draw out 
money as needed to pay unemployment 
benefits, but not for any other pur- 
pose. 

Again, it is provided in the Social 
Security Act that no unemployed work- 
er’s claim for benefits shall be de- 
nied because he refuses to accept a 
job that is open on account of a 
strike, lockout or labor dispute: a 
job with hours, wages, or conditions 
of work “substantially less favorable 
ee Se than those prevailing for 
similar work in the locality’; or a 
job where the worker would be re- 
quired to join a company union or to 
resign from or refrain from joining 
a bona fide labor organization. 


And finally, the Federal act says 
that if a worker’s claim to benefits 
is denied for any reason, there must 
be opportunity for appeal and a fair 
hearing, before an impartial board 
or referee. 

In many of the states, labor’s stake 
in the unemployment compensation 
laws is recognized by a_ provision 
that labor shall have a_ representa- 
tive on the unemployment compensa- 
tion commission. The roster of state 
commissioners contains the names of 
many well-known leaders of labor. 
In other states, there are advisory 
councils of which tabor leaders are 
members. I see in the audience be- 
fore me Hon. Bob Watt, of Massa- 
chusetts, who is a member of the 
commission 


Unemployment compensation makes 
no pretense of solving all the prob- 
lems of unemployment. Its purpose 
is simply to bridge the gap between 
jobs for the worker who has a reg- 
ular place in the stream of industry. 
But while the Social Security Act 
offers no panacea against unemploy- 
ment, it also recognizes the close re- 
lationship which must exist between 
provisions for reemployment and for 
unemployment compensation. All the 
states but one have placed the ad- 
ministration of unemployment com- 
pensation and of its public employ- 
ment service under the same agency. 
This tie-up recognizes employment 
service and unemployment compensa 
tion as two coordinate parts of a 
single movement. The employment 
service should constitute the first line 
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of defense—both for the individual 
worker and also for the solvency of 
the compensation fund; it can do this 
effectively only to the degree that it 
functions in relation to the entire 
labor market. But without an ade- 
quate unemployment compensation 
system, placement services alone are 
unable to aid the worker at the very 
time when he most needs protection. 


Some concern has, for example, been 


expressed lest, under the _ state by 
state system, the solvency of unem- 
ployment compensation reserves may 


not be so well protected as under a 
national system with one common re- 
serve. This danger is being carefully 
studied, and it is confidently expected 
that proper safeguards can be set up. 
Among other possibilities now being 
considered is that of re-insurance 
through a_ secondary reserve’ which 
could be drawn upon in the event 
that a state fund should be exhausted. 


Another problem is how to afford 
protection to workers who are em- 
ployed in more than one _ state, 
whether for the same employer or 
for different employers. This difficulty. 
however, has been over-emphasized 
and is not insuperable. A solution can 
and will be found through reciprocal 
arrangements between the states. 
which may be facilitated through 
suitable Federal action. The problem 
has been under continuous discussion 
between the Social Security Board 
and the various state unemnloyment 
compensation authorities, with a view 
to working out agreements’ which 
will be equitable and practical in ap- 
plication. 


Old-Age Insurance 


Probably most of the people of the 
United States are better acquainted 
with the old-age insurance plan than 
with any other part of the Social 
Security Act. You notice I use the 
term “insurance.” Before the Supreme 
Court decisions we referred to it as 
“Old-Age Benefits.” There was, how- 
ever, confusion between the state old- 
age benefits and the Federal Old-Age 
Insurance Law Under the Federal 
laws these benefits are paid without 
the showing of need. Under the state 
old-age benefits it is necessarv to 
show need. Unlike the unemployment 
compensation program. which is ad- 
ministered by the states with Federal 
cooveration, the old-age insurance 
plan is an all-Federal responsibility 
The Treasury collects the social se- 
curity taxes, and the Social Security 
Roard keeps the social security ac- 
counts and certifies claims for benefits. 

In each social security account is 
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recorded an individual worker’s wages 


from jobs which are covered by the 
old-age insurance plan. That means 
practically all jobs in industry or 


business, full time, or part time. The 
account is set up on a ledger sheet, 
with the worker‘s name and account 
number at the top. When the worker 
is 65 years old his wages are added 
up, and his benefit payments are fig- 
ured by the total amount of his wages. 


The Social Security Board gets the 
workers’ wage records from informa- 
tion returns, as they are called, which 
the employers are required to furnish 
to the Treasury. That is the reason 
it is so important for the worker to 
make sure his employer knows his 
account number. Periodically the em- 
plover must turn in a report showing 
each worker’s name, with his account 
number, and the amount of wages 
paid to that worker each month dur- 
ing the quarter. Without the account 
number it would be difficult to tell 
one John Jones from another John 
Jones, among the thirty-four million 
names on our records. 

The Social Security Board has taken 
a firm stand in the matter of holding 
all its data on individual workers 
confidential. Information from its 
records is available to officials of the 


Social Security Board and to state 
unemployment compensation admin- 
istrators—and to no one else. It will 


not be used by the 
partment, it will not be used by the 
Department of Justice. it will not be 
used by local police officials, it will 
not be used by any other Government 
agency. and certainly it will not be 
used by the employers. Account num- 
bers assigned to workers may be 
changed upon request at any time 
By such meons as these. it is the 
purnose of the Board to protect the 
worker against any attempt to utilize 
its confidential information in connec- 
tion with industrial black-listing or 
any other use detrimental to the in- 
dividual’s personal interests. 


The minimum requirements for re- 
ceiving monthly old-age benefits are 
low, and for those who do not qualify 
for monthly benefits, supplementary 


immigration de- 


provisions have been made. Lump- 
sum payments equal to 38%% of all 
Wages earned in covered occupations 
after January 1, 1937, are now being 
paid to those who reach 65. before 
monthly benefits become available in 
1942, and will be paid in future to 


the comparatively few who will not 
be able to meet the low minimum re 


quirements for monthly benefits. Sim 
ilar payments are also being made 
and will continue to be made to the 


estates of those who die before they 
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have qualified for monthly benefits. 
Since the tax rate is now only one 
per cent and under the existing law 
will never exceed three per cent, “you 
ean’t lose” is, under this system, for 
once a literal fact. 


The monthly benefits vary in amount 
according to the total years of work 
and wages earned. This principle rec- 
ognizes that, in a large country where 
needs and conditions differ greatly, no 
single scale of benefits can be applied 
with equal justice in all communities. 
Moreover, gearing benefits to earnings 
recognizes individual work and _ in- 
dustry as a basic factor in personal 
security. In order to safeguard those 
most in need of protection, the bene- 
fit is more liberal as regards those 
who have the least years of work 
and total wages to their credit. In 
other words, the scale of benefits is 
weighted in favor of those who will 
have the least chance to accumulate 
benefits. But it is also true that every 
worker, no matter how young he is 
when he enters the system, will re- 
ceive an annuity upon reaching the 
age of 65 larger than he cou!d pur- 
chase from a private insurance com- 
pany with the taxes which he will 
have paid the Government. Nowhere 
else can the worker get as much pro- 
tection for the same amount of money 
that he pays in. Every single worker, 
young or old, well paid or poorly 
paid, gets benefits far greater than 
the sum of the taxes he pays. 

The worker will always. receive 
back more than he pays in. That is 
due to the fact that the system is 
frankly weighted in favor of the lower 
paid worker. The employer, as you 
know, must contribute 50-50, so there 
is no question that a worker obtains 
much more protection than he could 
obtain under any private old-age 
system that might be established. 

Speaking of social security taxes, 
takes us to the very heart of other 
questions that arise in connection 
with the old-age insurance plan. 
Questions labor is asking—about cov- 
erage. for instance—why doesn’t this 
law cover farm workers and domestic 
workers in private homes? Why are 
sailors left out, although longshore- 
men are included? Why are so many 
other workers, among them employes 
in book shops, and restaurants run 
by churches and charitable institu- 
tions—why are they excluded from 
the benefits? 


To answer these questions means 
looking at the possible choices when 
it comes to drawing up an old-age 
insurance plan. Congress adopted a 
plan which would be self-supporting 
—in effect a contributory plan, which 


would give the beneficiaries a right 
to their benefits when they are 65. 
whether they are in need or not. A 
contributory plan is paid for by con- 
tributions—or in a Government plan. 
by taxes—and taxes must be collect- 
ible. With millions of working people 
involved, what kind of tax is practi- 
cable and not too burdensome? After 
studying the _ possibilities, Congress 
decided to levy a small tax on wages 
—paid 50-50 by the employer and by 
the employee. 


With this kind of a tax, it would 
be very difficult, in the beginning, at 
least, to collect from farm workers 
who go from farm to farm and often 
state to state, with the seasons, and 
from the farm owners or operators. 
It would be very difficult to collect 
from domestic workers and their em- 
ployers. These employers are not in 
the habit of keeping wage records, 
as business concerns do. These work- 
ers also move about, often on part- 
time jobs, and often work for more 
than one employer. With a new Na- 
tional undertaking as big as this, it 
seemed the part of wisdom to set up 
the machinery and get it in working 
order before over-extending ourselves 
and thereby risking a breakdown of 
the whole plan. 


Another group of workers not com- 
pletely covered, to our great regret, 
are men working on their own account 
in the building trades. Because the 
plan is paid for bv emplovers and 
employes, men working on their own 
account—in other words, self-employed 
—are not eligible to benefits and are 
not taxed because their pay comes 
from their customers, and not from 
employers in the usual sense—that 
is, contractors. But every carpenter, 
painter, bricklaver, electrical worker, 
or plumber, and every other building 
craftsman, should nevertheless have a 
social security account card, because 
nearly all of them. I take it, work 
for contractors seme of the time at 
least, and when they do, their wages 
count toward benefits payable at 
age 65. 

The coverage of the Federal old- 
age insurance plan, is limited then, 
partly because it is, in effect, a self- 
supporting, contributory plan. It is 
true that the tax-collecting problem 
would be simpler, and coverage could 
be greater. if we had a flat-rate plan, 
like the British system. Such a plan 
could cover the self-employed worker, 
and many others. It would mean a 
flat tax of so much per week—say 15 
or 25 cents a week from everybody. 
regardless of wages—and it would 
also mean that the benefit payments 
would be the same for everybody. Our 
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old-age insurance plan has a percent- 
age tax rate and a sliding scale of 
benefits, each worker receiving retire- 
ment payments in proportion to his 
wages during his working years. In 
other words, the plan is based on the 
theory that American workers would 
rather pay in proportion to the wages 
they have earned and receive benefits 
in proportion to the wages they have 
earned. 

Employes of church and charitable 
institutions, including non-profit hos- 
pitals, and educational institutions 
were left out because such institutions 
are usually exempt from taxation, and 
Congress granted their plea for ex- 
emption again in this case. The wages 
of employes of State and municipal 
governments cannot be taxed by the 


Federal government: therefore, such 
employes, including public school 
teachers, cannot be covered by the 
benefit provisions of the law. Seamen 


were excluded because it was thought 
at the time it would be too difficult 
to collect taxes and pay benefits to 
this group. Nearly all the groups of 
workers who are not now covered by 
the old-age insurance plan have asked 
Congress for amendments to the act 
which would bring them in. 

It may be in point to call attention 
here to a fact of which the delegates 
to this convention are well aware. 
but which some of the local unions 


still write to us about. Paid officers 
and all employes of unions—local. 
state, national and_ international— 


are covered and therefore eligible to 
old-age benefits under the Social Se- 
curity Act or under the Railroad Re- 


tirement Act. If they are on full 
time for the union, they should have 
social security account numbers on 


the basis of that employment. If they 
do only part-time work for the union, 
their pay for that work will be 
credited to their social security ac- 
count or their Railroad Retirement 
account, along with wages from their 
job at the trade. 

This means, of course, that the 
union should apply for an employer's 
identification number, and make tax 
returns just as other employers do. 
They should report the salaries of 
their paid officers and employes just 
as other employers do. In this way. 
not only are union officers assured of 


old-age benefits, but the business 
agents, organizers, clerks, stenog- 
raphers, and all other employes of 
labor organizations may have such 


benefits to count upon as well. If anv 
of the local unions of national, state 
or city central bodies represented here 
have any doubt on this point, T hope 
the delegates in this hall will help to 
make this clear to the union officers 
responsible for the taxes. 
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As I have already pointed out, the 
exclusions in the original enactment 
were due almost wholly to the prac- 
tical administrative difficulties in- 
volved. The business of administering 
social insurance, even for those en- 
gaged in industrialized occupations, is 
complicated enough; in fields like 
agricultural labor and domestic serv- 
ice it will be doubly so. No industrial 
country in the world has ever 
achieved anything like universal cov- 
erage except through gradual develop- 
ment over a period of years. It is as 
unfair to condemn our own program 
because it has not tried to do the im- 
possible, as it would be unwise to ex- 
periment with ill-advised short-cuts 
There is no question that any such 
attempt would run the risk of bring- 
ing the entire system into disrenute 
because of almost inevitable adminis- 
trative failures. And there is equally 
no question that with experience we 
shall be able not. only to improve the 
system within its present framework, 
but also to extend its benefits to more 
of our citizens. 

Closely related to this question of 
coverage is that of employe contribu- 
tions under social insurance _ pro- 
grams. The contributory principle as 
regards both workers and employers, 
has been generally accepted in con- 
nection with old-age insurance. Or- 
ganized labor has long recognized the 
advantages, as well as the justice, of 
such an arrangement, and, as Presi- 
dent Green pointed out in his Labor 
Day message, the fact that the prin- 
ciple has now also been accepted by 
government and bv the public is 
heartening. A contributory system of 
old-age insurance not only” gives 
workers opportunity to maintain their 
independence in old age out of their 
own earnings and industry, it also 
gives them the means of safeguarding 
their benefit rights. Wage-earners 
who are contributing a part of their 
earnings for their own protection, will 
exercise a constant vigilance over the 
administration of the program. Tn ad- 
dition, since workers have a substan- 
tial stake in the funds, Labor’s recom- 
mendations to improve the effective- 
ness of the plan may properly expect 


serious consideration. Recognizing 
these assets, the workers of this 
country. both as individuals and 


throurh their unions, have withstood 
all efforts to confuse the issue with 
regard to employes’ contributions for 
old-age insurance. 

They have also discounted the dire 
predictions as to the effects upon em- 
ployment of the payroll taxes levied 
on employers. It has been contended 
that payroll taxes would speed up 
mechanization and so shut men out of 
jobs. They would also, it is said, work 
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hardship upon wage earners, because 
such taxes are usually passed on to 
the consumer in the form of some- 
what higher prices. It may, how- 
ever, be questioned whether either 
technological unemployment or chang- 
ing costs of living will be so much ac- 
celerated by payroll taxes as has 
sometimes been argued. For one 
thing, both mechanization, with its 
possibility of consequent shifts in em- 
ployment, and trends in living costs 
are long-term and highly complex is- 
sues, in which these taxes will play, 
at most, a minor part. For another, 
the tax rates are low; for old-age 
benefits the worker and his employer 
now pay only one cent each on every 
dollar earned. And they have been 
carefully graduated so that they will 
reach the still moderate top level of 
three cents each on the dollar only 
after another twelve years. This 
should make it relatively easy for in- 
dustry to absorb these new taxes; and 
by the time the maximum is reached 
we believe that not only labor but busi- 
ness, will have fully accepted social 
insurance as a sound investment on 
which the returns will much more 
than justify the cost. 

There is no question that the cost of 
social security comes high; but there 
is equally no question that the cost 
of insecurity is higher still. Even if 
we disregard the enormous losses sus- 
tained by business and by government 
as a result of insecurity and consider 
only its individual effects, this cost 
is devastating. But, some people say, 
taxes on wages are unjustified no 
matter how legitimate their purpose, 
because they make serious inroads in- 
to current income. May I suggest, 
however, that if the contributions 
called for by the Social Security Act 
represent too great a burden upon the 
wage earner, the problem cannot’ be 
met merely by reducing or eliminating 
social security. If wage levels are so 
low that workers cannot bear much, 
if any, of the cost of providing for 
their own security, then it is more 
than time for us to consider what 
ways and means will rectify this situ- 
ation most effectively. I question 
whether it would be wise to _ distort 
the social security program for this 
purpose. And I strongly urge, in place 
of any such proposal, that we investi- 
gate the possibility of attacking the 
problem from the other side—through 
appropriate labor legislation. Laws 
regniating hours of work, minimum 
wages, and other essentials, are as 
significant in relation to the _ eco- 
nomic security of the nation’s workers 
as social insurance legislation. 

It is important to keep clearly in 
mind this relationship between social 
insurance and other social legislation. 
Otherwise, some people are likely to 


confuse the issue and to expect of the 
Social Security Act things it was never 
intended, and should not be intended, 
to do. The purpose of such provi- 
sions as unemployment compensation 
and old-age insurance is simply to 
assure basic essentials. 

This is the goal of the present social 
security program—a goal which we 
are still very far from reaching, but 
toward which we have made _ signifi- 
cant progress. Many problems must 
still be solved and many needs met 
before we can be satisfied that the 
working peopie of this country have 
adequate protection against insecurity. 

One of the most important of these 
problems—that of extending coversge 
—tI have already discussed. The So- 
cial Security Board wholeheartedly 
agreed with your President, when, in 
his Labor Day message, he expressed 
the hope that “as experience points 
the way,. .. . . the classifications of 
workers included in the (old-age 
benefits) provisions will be definitely 
broadened.” The Board entertains 
the very definite belief that with fur- 
ther experience, this can, and will, be 
done. 

The Board believes that we should 
also give serious consideration to the 
question of making the protection of- 
fered by social insurance more ade- 
quate. Some of the possible moves 
in this direction which have been sug- 
gested are: beginning monthly old- 
age benefits sooner, raising the lower 
limits of the benefit scale, paying 
more liberal benefits in the earlier 
years, and providing survivors’ bene- 
fits and benefits for physical disabil- 
ity. 

The problem of providing survivors’ 
benefits, sometimes called widows’ 
and orphans’ allowances, in connection 
with the Federal old-age insurance 
plan is already receiving attention. 
Though death benefits are paid to the 
estates of deceased workers under the 
present system, no specific scale of 
continuing monthly allowances either 
for widows or orphans is. provided. 
the problem of relating these allow- 
ances to past earnings, a fundamental 
principle in the present old-age in- 
surance system presents’ great. diffi- 
culties. But since monthly benefits 
are not payable until 1942, there is 
still time to explore this question. 

The problem of benefits for physical 
disability is still more complicated, 
and it would be impossible to discuss 
it adequately at this time. I should, 
however, like to suggest that there 
are considerable advantages in break- 
ing down the discussion of so-called 
health insurance into two phases: 
provision for medical care, and pro- 
tection against wage loss. In the 
Social Security Act we already have 
two plans for social insurance against 
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loss of wages: unemployment  compen- 
sation provides’ protection against 


loss of income due to a 
cause—involuntary unem- 
old-age insurance, against 
loss of income due to a 
cause—old age. Loss of 
wages due to ill health or physical 
disability may also be either tempo- 
rary or permanent. Many students in 
this fleld believe that a useful anal- 
ogy may be drawn between the two 
insurance programs already in opera- 
tion and the unsolved problems of 
economic protection against loss of 
wages due to these two kinds of phy- 
sical disability. They suggest that 
the economic risks of temporary dis- 
ability might perhaps be approached 
along lines similar to those worked 
out for unemployment compensation 
and, still earlier, for workmen’s com- 
pensation; and that provision for per- 
manent disability might follow a pat- 
tern somewhat like that already 
worked out for old-age insurance. 

Under the terms of the Federal law, 
the Social Security Board is charged 
with the responsibility of studying all 
problems related to insecurity and of 
making recommendations to Congress 
for the improvement of the present act. 
In connection with this obligation, which 
the Board regards as one of its most im- 
portant duties, it has undertaken compre- 
hensive research into these and other 
problems. 

The Social Security Board 
peatedly pointed out that the present 
law is neither unchangeable nor _ per- 
fect. Yet granting its limitations, we 
make nc apologies for either its present 
progress or its future prospects. It has 
already enabled the American people and 
their government to take immediate and 
practical steps toward developing an ef- 
fective socia: security program. It has 
met urgent present needs. It has estab- 
lished a solid foundation for the future. 
in the two brief years since it was enacted 
the United States has accomplished more 
for the common welfare than any other 
nation in a like time. 

The immediate task of the Federal 
and state officials responsible for ad- 
ministering the Social Security Act is to 
make the most of the law as it now 
stands, to put it to the test of day-to- 
day operation, and to learn as much as 
possible from the experience so gained. 
Their continuing obligation is to work 
toward further improvement. 

3ut administrative officials can dis- 
charge neither of these obligations 
alone. The future of the social security 
program depends upon the cooperation of 
all the parties concerned—and of these 
labor is one of the most important. As 
workers and as citizens, you have a very 
real stake ‘n this great enterprise. As 
union members you have demonstrated 
your faith in and your capacity for large 


temporary 
particular 
ployment; 
permanent 
particular 





has re- 
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seale cooperation for the common good. 
And nothing gives greater promise of 
success in the national security program 
than the fact that organized labor's 
faith in and capacity for cooperation 
have been enlisted in this cause, 

I appreciate very much being with 
today. And in closing may I. suggest 
that you read with care—and it comes 
from me with propriety to say—those 
sections of the report of your Executive 
Council dealing with social security. It 
is a most thoughtful presentation of the 
problems involved. 

I thank ~ou very much. 


President Green: I wish to convey to 
Chairman Altmeyer, in your behalf, the 
deep and sincere thanks of the convention 
for his visit to morning and for 
the instructive address he delivered. I 
ean assure Lim that the officers and mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Labor 
will gladly cooperate with him and his 
associate members of tae Social Security 
Board in the administration of that Act. 

1 recall during the past year the Chair- 
man called upon me for advice, help and 
and I ‘*ladly responded. He 
also called for the appointment of an ad- 


you 


us this 


assistance, 


visory board, representative of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, for consulta- 
tion, counsel and advice. We gladly re- 
sponded. 


Our interest in this great social justice 
measure is deep and broad, and I 
say incomprehensible, for at the 
I doubt that any of you can fully grasp 
the significance and the full benefit of 
this great social justice legislation. In 
the days to come we wish to work with 
the Social Security Board in perfecting 
the measure in with 
ence, 


should 
moment 


accordance experi- 
We are glad indeed that Chairman <Alt- 
meyer came all the way from Washington 
to meet you and greet you and to deliver 
this educational address, We thank 
for coming, and I repeat 
surance of all of us of a 
cooperation and support. 


him 
again the as 


full measure of 


Delegate Taylor, Washington State Fed- 
eration of Labor: Most of the interna 
tional that are here represent 
ing the building trades and the metal 
trades, as well as the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, are familiar with the fact 
that we have signed a_ union 


delegates 


agreement 
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with the M. W. A. K. Company of Grand 
Coulee Dam. We are having a fight 
with the C. I. O. They are objecting to 
our union agreement. The National La- 
bor Relations Board has injected itself 
into this fight and Mr. Hope, their Re- 
gional Director, has called a hearing for 
October 18th at Euphrata, Washington. 
I have received a letter informing me that 
the C. 1. O., through their attorneys, have 
filed a claim with the Labor Relations 
Board, claiming unfair labor practices 
against the M. W. A. K. Company. They 
claim, among other things, that the com- 
pany comes under the Wagner Act, be- 
cause they are using telephones and that 
there is a spur running into the Grand 


Coulee from the main line. This spur 
does not go outside of the state of Wash- 
ington. Also that they are purchasing 


equipment, ete. We will necessarily fight 
this decision, and I would like to have 
the international representatives of or- 
ganizations who are interested to meet for 
just a few moments at this table im- 
mediately upon adjournment so as to ar- 
range for another mecting later in the 
day. 1 believe this question should be 
taken before the American Federation of 
Labor. 

President Green: The national unions 
interested are largely building trades and 
metal trades * 

Delegate Taylor: Yes. 

President Green: Hod carriers, build- 
ing and common laborers? 

Delegate Taylor: Yes. 

President Green: Anything else? 

Delegate Taylor: Yes, and other work- 
ers, for the company in the city. 

President Green: The national unions 
directly involved are requested to meet 
with you’ 

Delegate Taylor: Yes, for a few min 
utes. 


Announcements 


Vice-President Tobin announced the 
meeting place of the Committee on Laws 
to take up the four resolutions intro- 
duced by delegates of the Typographical 
Union, Nos. 12, 13, 14 and 15. He stated 
that the committee would take up the 
subject of those resolutions when it meets: 
that if the delegates of the Typographical 


Union wish to appear, the committee 
would hear anything they desired to say; 
also that Resolution 19 would be taken 
up, and he requested the street car men, 
if they desired to say anything on that 
resolution, to appear at 8:00 o’clock. He 
stated that all delegates interested in 
those resolutions are invited to appear 
before the committee this afternoon. 


Delegate Volz, Photo-engravers: Would 
it not be well for the Chairman of the 
Committee on Laws to also include those 
who might be opposed to the resolution 
he mentioned to appear? 

Vice-President Tobin: It is under- 
stood that any one who is_ interested, 
for or against resolutions, is always in- 
vited to hearings. 

Vice-Preside' t Wharton announced a 
meeting of the Committee on Executive 
Council’s Report to take up the question 
of the railway clerks and longshoremen. 
He stated that it was important for 
these parties to appear before the com 
mittee. 

Delegate Duffy (C. D.), speaking for 
Chairman Coefield of the Industrial Re- 
lations Committee, announced a meeting 
immediately upon adjournment. 

Delegate Donnelly, speaking for State 
Organizations Committee, said: Through 
the kindness of Secretary Morrison we 
have been able to se*ure the Silver Glade 
Room in the Cosmopolitan Hotel for a 
meeting of the representatives of State 
Federations of Labor this evening at 
7:00 o'clock, and arrangements are under 
way to have yourself, as President of the 
American Federation of Labor, address 
the delegates from the State Federations 
of Labor. There are some delegates in 
this convention who are representing na- 
tional and other organizations who are 
officers of state federations of labor and 
who are invited to attend this meeting if 
they can do so. 

Vice-President Woll: There has been 
referred to the Committee on Resolutions 
a section of the Executive Council's re 
port dealing with the controversy between 
the Longshoremen’s association and the 
Masters, Mates, and Pilots. Also Resolu 
tion 74. Your committee finds that a 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
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on Adjustment on the same subject. In 
the judgment of the committee both res- 
olutions should be transferred to the 
Committee on Adjustment. I move you 
that that transfer be made. 

President Green stated that the trans- 
fer would be made. 

Announcements of meetings were made 
by Delegate Burke, for the Committee on 
International Labor Relations; by Vice- 
President Wharton, for thy Committee on 
Executive Council’s Report; by Vice- 
President Dufly, for the Committee on 
Organization; by Delegate Ornburn, for 
the Committee on Legislation; by Vice- 
President Bugniazet, for the Committee 
on State Organizations; by Vice-President 
Ilarrison, for the Committee on Educa- 
tion; and by Vice-President Knight, for 


the Committee on Local and Federated 
Bodies. 
Delegate Trotter, International Typo- 


graphical Union: There has been no an- 
nouncement of a meeting of the Creden- 
tials Committee of this convention, and I 
am unable to discover when they will have 
a meeting. Can we secure such a meet- 
ing? 

President Green: The Committee on Cre- 
dentials will announce when it will meet 
and will give due notice of where the 
meeting will be held. 

Delegate Trotter: Under the circum- 
stances, Mr. President, a member of our 
organization has been held out. Time is 
passing. He is entitled by the laws of this 
organization to a seat on the floor. We 
have been unable up to this time to ap- 
pear before a meeting of the Credentials 
Committee. There are only three members 
on the committee and it should not be 
difficult to get a meeting. 

President Green: The Committee on 
Credentials, like all other committees, will 
announce any meeting whenever it is pre- 
pared to hold such a hearing, 


‘he Chair desires to announce that the 
fraternal delegates will address the con- 
vention tomorrow, following the conven- 
ing of the morning session. I hope and 
trust that you will all arrange your af- 
fairs and your work so that you will be 
present at this session. I know the frater- 
nal delegates are bringing to this con- 
vention most important messages. Visitors 
are invited to come and hear the ad 
dresses of the fraternal delegates. 

Secretary Morrison: I have been re- 
quested to ask the delegates to call at the 
Post Office and receive the mail that is 
there. It is accumulating very rapidly. 


All Chicago and Illinois delegates and 
Federation representatives are requested 
to meet in tne convention hall at 2:00 
o'clock this afternoon. 

At the close of tomorrow morning's 
session a meeting of all Federal Labor 
Union delegates will be held in this hall 

Delegates and visitors are urgently re- 
quested to obtain the Moffat Tunnel tickets 
at the information desk in the Cosmopoli- 
tan Hotel lobby. No tickets can be ob- 
tained after Thursday. 


Free tickets for visitors and delegates 
for “The Warrior’s Husband,” a legitimate 
play, can be obtained at the information 
booth in the Cosmopolitan Hotel. The 
play is reserved for A. F. of L. visitors 
and delegates for Thursday evening, Octo- 
ber 7, 8:30 p. m. 


The official photograph of the conven- 
tion will be .aade at noon recess Thurs 
day in front of the Auditorium. 

The Federation News, published by the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, asks that 
delegates from Chicago gather in front 
of this building for a photograph imme- 
diately after adjournment. 


At 12:40 o’clock p. m., the convention 


was adjourned to 2:30 o’clock p. m. of 
the same day, 
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Third Day 


The convention was called to order 
by President Green at 2:30 o’clock. 





Absentees 


Allen, Anderson, uv. L.; Bengough, Bogie 
Bower, Breidenbach, Byars, Conaway, 
Cushing, Daugherty, Davis, C. I.; DeLair, 
Duldner, Edwards, Farris, Getreu, Green, 
John I.; Gresty, Gross, Theodore. Hansen, 
H. I.; Harris, Henning, Heymanns, Hunt, 
Juch, Krug, Maney, Moran, Claude H.; 
McCain, L. E.; McClary, Nichols, Norman, 
O'Brien, W. J.; O'Neal, Peterson, Rouse, 
Shave, Silas, Smith, Walter; Trammell, 
Weaver, Paul E.; Williams, E. H.; Wil- 
liams, L. V.; Williams, Osear. 


Communications 


Secretary Morrison read the follow- 
ing communications: 


Birmingham, Ala., 
October 4, 1937. 
William Green, President, American 
Federation of Labor, A. F. of L. Con- 
vention Hal 
Greetings and congratulatiols and 
best wishes for a successful conven- 
tion from the Birmingham Photo-En- 
gravers Union Local No. 71 of the LIL. 
P. E. U. of N. A. We are for the A. 
F. of L. one hundred per cent. We 
cordially invite and urgently request 
that the 1938 convention meet in Bir- 
mingham. Come to Birmingham in 
1938 with all good wishes trom 
THE BIRMINGHAM PHOTO EN- 
GRAVERS UNION, Local No. 71, 
I P. E. U. of N. A. by Charles O., 
Stover, Corresponding Secretary. 


New York, 

October 4, 1937. 
William Green, President, American 
Federation ot Labor, Convention 
Headquarters. 

Felicitations on this tue ftitth anni- 
versary of the reorganized life of the 
Federation Bank and ‘rust Corinpany. 
Thanks to those leaders in the Aameri- 
ean Federation who have helped the 
reorganization and upbuilding of our 
bank. Your bank is now one of the 
strongest units in this country. May 
your convention be a progressive suc- 
cess, 

JEREMIAH D. MAGUIRE, 
President, Federation Bank 
and Trust Company. 


Secretary Morrison also read a tele- 
gram from Walter F. Woodul, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Texas, inviting the 
1938 convention to meet in Houston; 


Wednesday Afternoon Session 


telegram from Albert 
Thomas of Houston, Texas, member 
of Congress, and a third telegram 


a similar 


along the same lines from William 
MeCraw, Attorney General of Texas. 


upplemental Report Committee = on 
Credentials 


Chairman Curran, on behalf of the 
committee submitted the following re- 
port: 

Your Committee on Credentials has 
examined the _ following’ credentials 
and recommends that the following be 
seated. 

Lynn, Mass., Central Labor Union— 
Frank C. Burke, 1 vote. 

The report of the committee was un- 
animously adopted. 


RESOLUTIONS SueBMITTED AFTER 
TIME LIMIT 

President Green: The laws of the 
Federation provide that all resolu- 
tions automatically introduced in the 
convention must be in the hands of 
the Secretary within a period of thirty 
days prior to the holding of the con- 
vention, It exempts, however, resolu- 
tions passed by conventions of or- 
ganizations affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Kesolu- 
tions adopted by conventions subse- 
quent to the date fixed may be auto- 
inatlically introduced. Lt provides 
that other resolutions introduced must 
go to the executive council, and the 
lexeculive Council then determines on 
the submission of resolutions thus in- 
lroauced to the convention. Resolu- 
lions presented to the convention un- 
wer this rule can only be accepted by 
the rule OL uhanimous consent. It 
there are objections to any resolution, 
the resolution is automatically re- 
jected. 

Secretary Morrison will present to 
you the resoluuons which came to the 
iixecutive Council tollowing the ex- 
piration of the thirty-day period. They 
will be submitted one at a time and 
the Chair wili ask if there are any 
objections to the introduction of the 
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resolutions as they are submitted. If 
there is objection the resolution is re- 
fused. If there are no objections the 
resolution will be automatically ac- 
cepted. 

In addition may I1 say that the 
Council feels that no further resoiu- 
tions can be considered by the Council 
unless they are of an extraordinary 
character, and possess extraordinary 
merit. 

Secretary Morrison then submitted 
the resolutions to the introduction of 
which no objections were offered, and 
they will be found at the end of this 
day’s proceedings. 

Special Order 

President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Delegate Flore, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Labels, for a motion. 

Delegate Flore, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes: On behalf of the Committee on 
Labels, we ask permission to make the 
report of the committee a special order of 
business for Friday afternoon of this 
week at 3:00 o'clock. 

The request was granted by unanimous 
consent of the convention. 

President Green: In conformity with 
the fine custom which we have followed 
for a number of years we will now hear 
an address from our good friend, Spencer 
Miller, Secretary of the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau. You know about his work 
and about the committee. The American 
Federation of Labor has cooperated with 
Secretary stiller and his associates, and 





he and his «ssociates in turn have co- 
operated very closely with the American 
Federation of Labor. 1 know you _ will 
be glad to hear the interesting and edu- 
cational address which he will deliver. 
Ile is here this afternoon. | am _ indeed 
glad to present to you Brother Spencer 
Miller, Secretary of the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau. 


SPENCER MILLER, JR. 
(Secretary, Workers’ Education Bureau) 


Recently the President of one of the 
International Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor asked the 
specific question—“*What have been the 
major activities >of the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau during the past year?” This 
is a proper question and I am glad to 


make this publie reply to his question be- 
cause there may be others of the dele- 
gates who have been so absorbed in the 
administrative tasks of their own organ- 
izations that they may not have followed 
closely the work of the Bureau. 
Education is an intangible thing which 
we frequently take for granted. It is like 
health—we prize it most when we are 
without it. But education is also a public 
responsibility of society. No father of a 
child would consider for a moment that 
he had done his parental duty if he did 
not provide for his child’s education. The 
State would intervene if he failed to 
make such a provision and take the child 
away from the parent for neglect of duty. 


If at times it is difficult for men to 
see the precise value of education in terms 
of the growth of the labor movement, it 
should be possible over a period of a de- 
cade or more to see something of the 
advances that have been made in the 
movement and to recognize that those 
advances could not have been made with- 
out the use of various educational devices. 
We never can sce ourselves grow, nor can 
Wwe see another grow. But we can meas- 
ure another’s growth over a _ period of 
years. We can even measure our own. We 
know that in the day-to-day activities— 
growth has taken place. But the perspec- 
tive of time and distance is needed. We 
have to see the Rocky Mountains in per- 
spective to appreciate their true majesty. 

And so when leaders of the trade union 
movement ask me at times what = spe- 
cifically the Workers Education Bureau 
is doing for the trade union movement, I 
frequently put this question to them: 
Iiow far would the American labor move- 
ment have developed today if it had not 
heen for the existence of such agencies as 
the Bureau and their educational and re- 
search services wlich have been placed 
at the disposal of the Federation? How 
far would the various Internationals have 
progressed without the various devices 
of education such as the printed page and 
the spoken word? American labor believes 
in education ¢nd has ever supported plans 
for its extension in our land. It is not a 
eoincidence that in the motto of many of 
the unions affiliated with *he American 
Federation of Labor, the word “educa- 
tion” looms large. It is not a coincidence 
that every Union today that is expending 
funds in the issuance of its trade journal. 
in providing literature for organizers, in 
preparing briefs in support of wage agree- 
ments, in taking time to present its case 
to the publie over the radio. is giving 
the most effective proof of its belief in 
education. Labor articulating its ideals 
and its policies. labor engaged in telling 
its story. labor engaged in presenting its 
viewpoint on the printed page, on the pub- 
lie forum, over the radio, is labor acknowl- 
edging the value of the techniques of in- 
telligence in presenting its problems. 


As I have said to you repeatedly, this 
Annual Convention of the Federation— 
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the Parliament of American Labor— 
is an incomparable School of Political 
Kconomy—a_ great University of Labor. 
The range of the questions of domestic 
and foreign interest which are considered 
by you make your discussions and delib- 
erations a source of profound interest to 
students everywhere. If this seems repeti- 
tious I can take refure in the wise words 
of the late Justice Holmes of the United 
States Supreme Court. who once observed 
that “it is more important to repeat the 
obvious than to elucidate the obscure.” 

But I would be more specific and speak 
to the book on what we are doing today 
to serve the forces of labor in America. 
Our Educational Bureau is. as President 
Green has stated repeatedly, the “eduea- 
tional arm of the Federation.” You who 
represent its body will be anxious to 
know what this arm is doing. Let me come 
quickly to the point. 

Within the past twelve months the 
American Federation of Labor has enjoyed 
an era of organizing activity which is al- 
most unparalleled in our history. More 
charters have been issued. more members 
have been added in a single twelve-month 
period than in any other recovery period 
in the history of the Federation. In part 
you may say that this is due to the en- 
actment of the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act and its validation by the United 
States Supreme Court. There would be 

ason for this statement. In part you may 









re 
say that it is due to the stimulus of com- 
petition. In part you may say that never 
before have there been as many paid or- 
ganizers on the nayroll of the American 
Iederation of Labor as there are today. 
And there would be accuracy in that 
statement. But the fact remains that in 
the seven-fold increase in the number of 
organizers of the Federation within less 
than a year a training task of vast pro- 
portions has been placed upon the Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

President Green recognized more than 
six months ago that this task has out- 
grown the regular channels. He decided 
that to be done effectively and _ intelli- 
gently on a regional and national basis it 
would be necessary to detail responsibility 
for organizational work to a special di- 
vision. But let no one think that it is an 
easy task to enroll 250 missionaries of the 
Federation of Labor and equip them to go 
into the highways and byways of Amer- 
ican industry, north, south, east and west. 
to present to --orkers the story of the 
history of the Federation. It is no simple 
tesk to train such organizers in the act 
of negotiating with employers and culti- 
vating the publie opinion of an entire 
community. Yet this is the task they are 
commissioned to do. These men are out- 
posts of the Federation. They must in- 
terpret the philosophy, the principles and 
the practice of the Federation. If they 
do not do an effective job, what you do 
here in annual convention will be less 
than of maximum effectiveness. 

One of the first things that was done 








was a conference between the Director 
of Organization and the Bureau in plan- 
ning a series of conferences for the train- 
ing of these organizers. While it became 
apparent that these men could not all be 
brought together at one time, it was de- 
cided to set up regional conferences where 
they could be trained,—where their prob- 
lems could be analyzed and their diffi- 
culties ironed out, where, out of an ex- 
change of experience every organizer could 
be aided in dealing intelligently with 
every situation as it arose. With the cor- 
dial endorsement of President Green, an 
educational program was worked out, and 
a training program outlined for a series 
of two-day conferences in New England, 
the Southland. Ohio, Michigan, Washing- 
ton. Chiergo and strategic centers in the 
Rocky Mountain section, the Southwest, 
Northwest and the Pacifie Coast. The 
Bureau has the privilege of cooperating 
in the work and have placed their comnlicte 
facilities at the disposal of the Division 
of Organization. 

tepeatedly organizers at these confer- 
ences have stated that these conferences 
have been invaluable in solving some of 
their problems. Furthermore, these con- 
ferences have achieved what cannot be 
done by any number of letters or litera- 
ture sent out from headquarters. Presi- 
dent Van Buren a hundred years ago oh- 
served: “If you have anything to say to 
a man, go—g even if you have to go 
thirty miles.” Translated into our age. we 
might say “go—go, if it is necessary to 
go a thousand miles.” “Vhat is more, these 
conferences have given to these men a 
sense of belonging to a great movement 
which is national in its outlook and na- 
tional in its scope. 

Such training conferences become in- 
dispensable. For the task of an organizer 
today is vastly more difficult than at any 
other time in the history of the Federa- 
tion—more difficult, first because of the 
competitive element due to the division 
in the household of labor. because of the 
widespread misrepresentations of the aims 
of labor. beeause of the public attitude 
which has been conditioned for years by 
a hostility to organized labor. 

In the second place. the task of the or- 
ganizer has become a difficult task be- 
cause today more agencies of the govern- 
ment, both state and national, are con- 
cerning themselves with the problems of 
labor relations than ever before in our 
history. When the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor met in the 
city of Denver just sixteen years ago, 
President Gompers could say with great 
persuasion and with great accuracy that 
labor in Americ: sought through its 
own economic organization to achieve its 
aims—it did not seek to use the govern- 
ment to deal with its problems. In six- 
teen short years the labor situation in 
America has fundamentally changed. A 
new problem faces American labor, name- 
ly, to so work out a relationship between 
government and labor which shall preserve 
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the integrity of labor and at the same 
time utilize the facilities of government. 
The National Labor Relations Act, the So- 
cial Security Act, Wagner-Steagal Housing 
Act, the WPA, the Federal Employment 
Service, State and Local Boards of all 
kinds, a whole host of complex govern- 
mental agencies have come into being, to 
understand the administrative orders of 
which require the genius of a Philadelnhia 
lawyer. But for labor to ignore these 
agencies is to imperil the welfare of the 
working men 

The task of an organizer is more dif- 
ficult today because there is a vast con- 
fusion in the public mind about labor. 
There is a wave of public reaction against 
the labor movement generally which has 
arisen because of the division of labor. 
The public has become skeptical about 
the competence of labor to preserve in- 
dustrial] peace when confusion reigns 
within the ranks. I do not appraise the 
responsibility or blame for this situation: 
I merely observe that it is a fact and 
that all of us who are concerned with 
this situation must recognize it. 

The task of the organizer has become 
more difficult today because of the rapid 
rate at which technological changes are 
taking place. When the National Resources 
Committee recently issued its monu- 
mental reports on the science resources of 
the United States, and attempted to fore- 
east the future, it made it abundantly 
clear that we may look ahead in the 
United States to a life less laborious, more 
interesting and more helpful by the kinds 
of new inventions which may affect the 
living and working conditions in Amer- 
ica the next ten to twenty-five years. 
After most careful appraisal of some of 
the more recent inventions, the Committee 
came to the conclusion that the develop- 
ments that promised to play an immedi- 
ate part in the future technological changes 
are as follows: 

The mechanical cotton picker, air con- 
ditioning, plastics, photo-electrie cells, ar- 
tificial cotton and woolen-like fibers, 
made from cellulose, synthetic rubber, pre- 
fabricated houses, television, facsimile 
transmission, the automobile trailer, gaso- 
line produced from coal, steep flight air- 
eraft and tray agriculture. 

If these new inventions promise to 
revolutionize the technological processes in 
industrial activities, how indispensable it 
is that labor should be made aware of 
the initiation of these changes? 


The organizer’s task is more difficult 
today because labor has come to its ma- 
turity in American industrial life. With 
upwards of 7,500,000 workers organized 
into unions of all kinds, it has become an 
economic force of vast proportions. It 
has acquired a new position of power and 
responsibility in the community. It has 
built instruments of public power for 
which increasingly the public is demand 
ing some type of public regulation. Labor 
may assert with great vigor that it does 


not believe in incorporation or in any 
type of legal regulation. It will cite, and 
cite effectively, the reasons why the move- 
ment of labor should not be incorporated. 
But this much is implicit in the present 
state of the public mind, that no agency 
or no group in the community can build 
up instruments of great public power 
without, at the same time, assuming a 
vast responsibility for the wise exercise 
of that power. Either labor must give 
such unmistakable evidence of its capacity 
for self-regulation to discharge its public 
power in the public interest, or this ris- 
ing tide of public demand for public reg- 
ulation will not be stayed. To cope with 
such a public demand, the organizer must 
be able to present his arguments in union 
halls and on the public platform. 


The task of an organizer today is more 
difficult than ever before because in an 
age of wide-spread moral confusion, cur- 
rency is given to political and economic 
ideas of all. Nazism, Fascism and Com- 
munism are being broadly proclaimed on 
every side and democracy is being chal- 
lenged as never before in our time. Or- 
ganizers must not only be prepared to 
defend democracy but to point out that 
trade unionism and democracy go hand in 
hand. 

The task of an organizer today is more 
difficult than ever before because of the 
rising level of public intelligence in this 
country. More people than ever before in 
the history of this or any other country 
have been the beneficiaries of free, univer- 
sal public education for a longer period 
of time than ever before. It is now just 
twenty years ago that but five per cent of 
the population of this country entered the 
high schools of America; today, it is 
fifty-one per cent of our young people who 
are entering high schools. We are up- 
grading the level of general intelligence: 
we are upgrading the level of the intel- 
ligence of the men and women who are 
going into the offices as well as into the 
workshops of our country. They are de- 
manding to know not only more, but to 
know why. The task of the organizer is 
recruiting young workers to the move- 
ment and he must be in a position to 
answer questions more fundamental and 
searching than ever before. 

I have elaborated on this point at some 
length because I want to say to you, and 
say it with the greatest emphasis I can, 
that this is essentially what we mean by 
workers’ education. It is to this type of 
service, of helping labor to deal with the 
problems with which it is confronted that 
we have been giving our thought and at- 
tention over these past sixteen years. 

There is thus no more fundamental task 
before the American Federation of Labor 
today, if it is to tell its story to the in 
dustrial workers and farmers of America, 
to the employers, to the housewives and 
the general public, than to see to it that 
those men and women who constitute the 
field force of labor are trained for the 
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jobs. They must be afforded the opportu- 
nity of analyzing their problems under 
experienced leaders and given a sense of 
the co-operative character of this great 
movement of labor. If a great concern were 
selling a new automobile they should 
summon in all the salesmen and tell them 
the points of the new car. We cannot 
hope to convert the American people to 
a new appreciation of the value of the serv- 
ices of the Federation without realizing 
that the task is in essence a task of in- 
telligent and effective salesmanship—not 
the salesman of a commodity, but what is 
infinitely more difficult, the salesman 
of an idea. That means a type of in-serv- 
ice training for the organizers and repre- 
sentatives that involves using our best 
intelligence to deal with the problems 
which confront labor from day to day; 
that is what is meant by workers’ educa- 
tion. That is what we have been giving 
our thought and attention to over the 
years. It is that service which we are now 
giving to the American Federation of La- 
bor; it is the type of service we are pre- 
pared to give in the future. 


But what is true of the task of the 
union organizer has become doubly true 
of the task of the union executive. I 
think every delegate in this convention 
will agree with me when I say that it is 
a far easier thing to get a man into a 
union than it is to serve him. It is more 
difficult to bring him in than to hold 
him in the organization. The crux of the 
problem, it seems to me, is this matter 
of the effective servicing of unions, and I 
should like to insist that this servicing 
is in essence the job of applying our best 
intelligence to the job in hand. 





When the United States Supreme Court 
declared the Wagner Labor Relations Act 
valid, it marked not only a significant 
chapter in the history of industrial rela- 
tions in the United States, but it placed 
a new task upon union officials. The 
mere enumeration of these new duties 
makes a catalogue of activities which chal- 
lenge your attention. Joining a union is 
the first step in a new philosophy of life 
which implies intelligent responsibility 
for promoting one’s own welfare. Union 
members must be educated into trade 
unionists who know their rights and re- 
sponsibilities and how to function intel- 
ligently as members in the national la- 
bor movement. 

These are not my words. They are 
words taken from the introductory pages 
|to the report of the Executive Council to 
jthe Denver convention, but they are words 
;of such significant meaning that I empha- 
size them to you here today. 

Upon you union officers there devolves 
the indispensable task of transforming 
new members into trade unionists. This 
does not come with the acceptance of the 
oath of obligation, nor does it come with 
the receipt of the first membership card. 
It is a growth in service to others in ae- 


cordance with the aims and the tdeals 
and the principles of labor. 


Upon union executives there devolves 
the task of learning this difficult re- 
sponsibility of the management of the 
union. A million new members in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor means literally 
thousands of new union officials up and 
down and across this land, and unless 
they learn the difficult task of the sound 
management of their organization we shall 
not see so happy a report of activities a 
year hence. 

Here we have a new problem. Here we 
have this whole question of collective bar- 
gaining, providing for the first time for 
many unions, perhaps, an opportunity for 
training in the fundamentals of business 
and production. For the collective agree- 
ment of today ineludes: 


First, a statement of the rights of la- 
bor and employers. 

Second, the terms and conditions of 
work. 

Third, the machinery of adjusting and 
developing problems. 

Fourth, the inelusion of appeal ma- 
chinery. 

Fifth, the creation of arbitration ma- 
chinery. 

Because of the growing importance of 
the terms of such agreements the Union 
executive must know the history and 
financial status of employing firms. He 
must know how to read and interpret ac- 
counts and accounting methods; he must 
know how to get more and more for those 
whom he represents, so that the broad 
social purposes of business are served. 
He must contribute out of his experience 
toward the increase of production. Further- 
more, it is one of the cardinal beliefs of 
labor that we have the resources to pro- 
duce plenty for all, provided special priv- 
ileges are allowed to none. Collective bar 
gaining can secure that end. 

The Union executive, in the third place, 
must know how to prepare and submit 
his eases before the National Relations 
Board. This in and of itself requires a 
knowledge of what is evidence and what 
is hearsay—what is relevant and what is 
immaterial. It is not necessary that la 
bor should be trained in the law to be 
competent to present such cases. It is im 
perative that labor should know those 
basic facts which constitute a case. 

In the fourth place, the whole field of 
Social Security has opened up new and 
important responsibilities which the aver- 
age union executive has not fully recog 
nized. The fields of old age assistance, 
contributory pensions, unemployment in- 
surance and workmen's compensation in- 
volve a relationship between the citizen 
and his government which touch the very 
foundations of the state. If labor is to 
receive adequate social protection against 
illness through some kind of health in 
surance, there must be a deeper study 
of the question and preparation to press 
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the claims of labor for health insurance Gompers uttered before his death, 
aus one of the first amendments. Labor's “Whatever progre the movement 
responsibility in this field will be an ex- makes in the future will rest upon 
panding one from now on, and the need unm educational basis.” 
for training will constantly increase. ast spring, as some cf you may 
In the fifth place, there is the burden know, 1 had the privilege ot spend- 
upon the union executive of guiding labor ing three months in Europe making 
in its eapacity as a consumer, Here are a stuc of technical education in 
involved such matters as mobilizing the England, France and Germany for 
savings of labor, and the use of credit the American Youth Commission 
unions; the development of consumer co with the kind cooperation of the Ex- 
operatives to assure the maximum of ecutive Board of the Workers’ Edu- 
labor for his money. And how important cation Bureau It was a unique op- 
to labor is the matter of low rent hous- portunity and it proved to be a mem- 
ing! A new burden rests upon the union orable experience. In the course of 
executive to assume responsibility in this my inquiries into the trend of the 
field and there is the constant duty so youth movement in those couritries, 
frequently emphasized of using union’s 1 had the opportunity to study the 
spending power to purchase goods which conditions of labor in those countries. 
have been produced in accordance with _No person who has eyes to see can 
sound labor standards. visit Europe today without being dis- 
. turbed by the conditions that exist 
And the methods we use are merely aids in the Old World. The outlook in 
to learning. When we employ the radio Europe today was never more glcomy 
as we have over the years to tell labor’s and never more baffling of analysis. 
story to millions, we are merely using for Europe today is neither at war 
the latest of man’s devices for the diffu- nor at peace. Peace hangs by a slen- 
sion of knowledge. When we use the der thread. The twenty post-war 
printed page we are employing an ancient years have clearly shown that war 
art to tell a new story. So we have con- settles no accounts and resolves no 
tinued over the past year to work in the basic economic or political issues. 
closest cooperation with the Research De- A race of armaments is on, a race 
partment of the Federation in the servicing unparalleled in the history of civ- 
of new unions with material that will be ilization. Nations are pouring out 
helpful both to new officers in dealing their capital resources for the in- 
with new members. Pamphlets dealing struments of war in a _ reckless man- 
with the principles of parliamentary law, ner. Iiven in England, whieh of all 
building effective organizations, facts use- the countries in Europe today engaged 
ful in negotiating ements, occupa- in this armament race, is perhaps 
tional diseases, workmen's compensation, better able to. stand it, they are 
social security and the Union Label have expending the colossal sum of $7,- 
been prepared and widely distributed. 500,000,000.00, and as they undertake 
We have set up Labor Institutes in vari- this task they face the prospect, may 
ous parts of the country following the I say the dire prospect, of a grave 
pioneer project which we worked out at business recession, within a period of 
Rutgers University with the cooperation perhaps not less than three years, as 
of the New Jersey State Federation of soon as this st rearmament  pro- 
Labor to help the local leadership of la- gram is at an end, according to the 
bor to get a clear grasp of the present most reliable authorities with whom 
economic sitvation as a basis for the I have consulted. 
formulation of policy. We have operated The logic of such a dissipation of 
with such states as Ohio in the develop- capital resources is either war, bank- 
ment of their significant plan of work- ruptey or another great depression. 
ers’ education under the auspices of the More than a million have been 
State Federation of Labor. killed in the Civil War in Spain, and 
We have cooperated with an Interna- piracy and unrestricted reprise!s have 
tional Union in the preparation of its broken out in the Mediterrauecan, 
history. We have responded to the appeal With the Orient ablaze men are al- 
of other labor groups in making appro- ready saying that we are in the throes 
priate recognition of the 150th anniversary of a second World War with one battle 
of the establishment of the Constitution front. in Spain, and anotlier along 
of the United States. The record of the the Yangtze River in China, 
Bureau then has been a record of serv- In all countries the cost of such 
icing the Fed tion, International Unions, staggering armament burdens is either 
State Federations, Central Bodies and Lo- taken directly out of the fabrie of 
eal Unions with educational material and the people, as in Germany, or develop- 
through educational devices. ing grave curtailments in useful pub- 
Has this service been of use to the lic works or in its educational or so- 
labor movement? Ask those who have cial services, 
heen the beneficiaries of our service. Over the youth of Europe there 
\sk the officials of the movement. hangs the fear of war and distilusion- 
If one nee a last element of per- ment concerning the world they are 
uasion turn to the words of Samuel about to enter. They are unable to 
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plan a future in a world with so un- 
certain a future. On the other hand, 
it has been the policy of dictators 
everywhere to make a special appeal 
to youth. By one device or another, 
they have so centered their forces in 
youth that a chasm has developed be- 
tween youth and age. And in all 
cases the effort has been to weaken 
the hold of the family, the church 
and the schools over the child and 
center it in the state. The state has 
hecome the new idol. The individual 
is but the pawn of the state. But 
one thing is clear—it will not do for 
the democracies to ignore this serv- 
ice of youth by the dictatorship. It 
will not do for the trade unions to 
longer ignore the appeals of the 
young people. If democracy cannot 
eatch the imagination of young peo- 
ple by a program sufficiently adven- 
turous and creative, it will seriously 
prejudice the future. 

For we shall do well to remember 
that dictatorship is on the march in 
KMurope today; it is to be found in 
South America; it is present in the 
Orient. But as dictatorships ad- 
vance the democracies are compelled 
to retreat. 

Last week the two corporals of 
twenty years ago met in 3erlin— 
Hitler, the Dictator of Germany — 
Mussolini, the Dictator of Italy—to 
establish a new Berlin-Rome axis. 
Both sought to confound the world 
by proclaiming that they were the 
true spokesmen of democracy, for in 
their lands there was no opposition 
to their rule. Upon that occasion II 
Duce, the chief architect of Fascism, 
uttered words which should hold 
your attention. Said he, “Comrades, 
beyond the frontiers of our own coun- 
try we, like you, make no propaganda 
in the ordinary sense of the word in 
order to gain adherents. We believe 
that truth by itself is powerful 
enough to penetrate all barriers and 
that truth will finally conquer. The 
Kurope of tomorrow will be Fascist 
by the logical sequence of events but 
not by our propaganda.” 

What a solemn warning to us all 
—what a challenge to the free trade 
union movement the world over! The 
warning comes with a certain time- 
liness to Americans everywhere who 
are engaged in the celebration of the 
150th anniversary of the _ establish- 
ment of the Constitution. Today as 
we look out on a troubled world we 
can point to a Constitution of the 
United States as the oldest funda- 
mental charter of government of any 
nation in the world. It has survived 
the criticism and machinations from 
without and civil war from’ within. 
Today we meet in ordered freedom 
because we have a charter of our 
liberties. A century and a half tater 
our descendants will meet under the 








shadow of a constitutional democracy. 
if we prove ourselves worthy of our 
heritage. 

Men of labor, 1 would conclude my 
address today with the thought to 
which President Green referred with 
such conviction and such wisdom in 
his opening address: 


“There is no force more powerful 
in the public life of a nation than 
public opinion and he who tries to 
run contrary to public opinion, prop- 
erly crystallized, is bound to lose in 
the end.” 





This is a statement which should 
have deep significance to labor at 
this momentous juncture in its history. 
Labor has played an historic role in 
the building of America. Its history 
is intertwined with the history of the 
public. It has achieved its present 
stature by the character of its serv- 
ices to the community. But today 
labor has grown in power—it has 
come of age—it has become a move- 
ment informed with the public in- 
terest. As a result it is subject to 
the most searching gaze. Methods as 
well as aims are scrutinized with me- 
ticulous care. Today labor as an or- 
ganization has ceased to be merely a 
private voluntary body and has be- 
come a public service charged with 
a public trust. As I observe the 
conduct of some leaders in some or- 
ganizations it is quite apparent that 
they have not sensed this new public 
function which the trade union has 
been called upon to perform, nor have 
they realized that in this new situa- 
tion they must begin to act as if 
they were public servants. I do make 
this most urgent appeal to you here 
—you take President Green's words 
to heart, you undertake to convince 
public opinion of America that as a 
great organization you are devoted 
to the public welfare, and that in 
the service of the highest ideals of 
labor you are serving the welfare of 
the entire community. 

I thank you. 





President Green: lam sure we all 
sincerely and deeply appreciate the 
scholarly and instructive address de- 
livered by Secretary Miller this af- 
ternoon. %t will appear in the print- 
ed proceedings of today’s convention 
and will be incorporated in the per- 
manent report of the proceedings of 


this convention. With other address- 
es delivered to this convention, with 
discussions which will take place, I 
am sure that we will present to = stu- 
dents of economics and professors and 
teachers a report that will further 
the cause of education, and partic- 
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ularly industrial and economic educa- 
tion. 

I interpret this address as an ad- 
dition to the sum total of information 
and education which we prepare and 
submit to our membership and to the 
people generally. In your name and 
for you I thank Secretary Miller for 
the address which he delivered this 
afternoon. 

Delegate Silverthorn: I wish to 
withdraw the objection I made to the 
resolution on the oleomargarine ques- 
tion, and ask that the resoluticn be 
referred to the Resolutions Commit- 
tee. 

Delegate Bagley, Musicians: 
ject. 

President Green: I am pleased to 
present to you an old friend, one who 
associated with the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor for 
many years, a former member of the 
Executive Council and a former presi- 
dent of an international union affiliat- 
ed with the American Federation of 
Labor. He is now serving as Labor 
Counselor of the International Labor 
Office. He has been serving in that 
capacity for several years. He is 
here with us, and I want to present 
him to you this afternoon for an 
address. 

I presume he will present his ad- 
dress with some feeling of trepida- 
tion, and perhaps a little reserve, be- 
cause he hasn’t been associated with 
you very much for the past few 
years, and h2 may be a little afraid. 
I don't know whether he bas any 
money or not; I know there are 
some people who always try to take 
money away from him. I am pleased 
to present to you our old friend 
Jimmy Wilson, Labor Counselor of 
the International Labor Office. 


MR. JAMES WILSON 
(Counselor, International Labor Office 
at Geneva) 

Mr. President, officers and _ dele- 
gates to this convention—It is a dis- 
tinct pleasure to be able to be here 
today and to speak to this great con- 
vention upon any subject, and par- 
ticularly upon the subject of the In- 

ternational Labor Organization. 

May IT at the outset read a cable- 
gram that I have received from the 


I ob- 


Director of the International Labor 
Office to this convention: 


“Please convey the following mes- 
sage to President Green and conven- 
tion. Please accept warm greetings 
and best wishes to yourself and con- 
vention A. F. of L. whose effective 
collaboration in work of Internation- 
al Labor Organization has greatly as- 
sisted its efforts for promotion of so- 
cial justice and higher living stand- 
ards throughout the world.” 

This is sent by Harold Butler. 

Last year I had the pleasure of 
speaking at the Tampa _ convention. 
{ there referred to the fact that the 
formation of the International Labor 
Organization originated in a _ resolu- 
tion introduced in the 1914 conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor by Samuel Gompers. That res- 
olution resulted in the formation of 
the International Labor Organization. 
That resolution will be found in the 
proceedings of the 1914 convention. 
The following convention proceed- 
ings convey information with refer- 
ence to the action of the conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor 
upon this important subject. 

While our country did not become 
associated with the International 
Labor Organization until 1934, the or- 
ganization itself began to function 
immediately after its establishment, 
and we in America, in our trade 
union movement, are not as thorough- 
ly acquainted with the work of the 
international labor organization as we 
should be. 


Many people § ask the question, 
“What can American labor’ secure 
from the International Labor Organ- 
ization?’”’ Well, I recall many years 
ago sitting in a mass meeting of 
workers when a man was speaking 
who is a veteran in the trade union 
movement. In fact, he is the only 
delegate in this convention who has 
the record of attending all four con- 
ventions of the American Federation 
of Labor held in the city of Denver. 
I refer to that veteran, Bill Mahon, 
and Bill said then in that meeting 
that it was the duty of the organized 
workers to go out and organize 
the unorganized; that either we had 
to lift them up to a higher standard 
of life or they would reach up and 
pull us down to their standard of 
life. 


And it is equally true so far as it 
relates to the problem of labor exist- 
ing throughout the civilized world. 
Hither the organized labor move- 
ment of the countries that are organ- 
ized must extend a helping hand to 
the more backward nations of the 
world and seek to elevate their stand- 
ard of life, or they are going to 
reach up and pull us down somewhat 
nearer to their level. 

There can be ne question about 
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that. That was the thought that 
was in the mind of that great leader 
of labor, Samuel Gompers, when he 
wanted, after the close of the World 
War, some instrumentality created 
that would seek to uplift the stand- 
ard of life of the people throughout 
the world. And when the _ Interna- 
tional Labor Organization began to 
function it didn't wait, it didnt spend 
years of preparation to begin the 
work, but at its first conference it 
adopted a convention providing for a 
18-hour week, and from that time on 
it has adopted some 60 different con- 
ventions dealing with the same kind 
of problems that confront every con- 
vention and every meeting of every 
organized body, seeking to advance 
and uplift the condition of mankind. 

In fact, at the recent conference ol 
the International Labor Office a 4 .- 
hour week convention was adopted 
for one of the greatest and largest 
industries in the world, the textile 
industry, employing more than 1i,- 
000,000 people. This conference cven- 
sidering that subject adopted by more 
than a two-thirds vote a convention 
providing for a 40-hour week in that 
industry. In the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council to this convention 
you will find what the last confer- 
ence held last June in Geneva did 
and what they failed to do. They 
did adopt a 40-hour week convention. 
They defeated two other 40-hour con- 
ventions; but they had in mind the 
question relating to the employment 
of children by industry. 

Several years ago they adopted a 
convention providing that no child 
be employed in industry under 14 
years of age. In June of 1937 they 
amended that convention providing 
that the age limit should be raised 
to 15 years of age. Governments 
will ratify that convention, that will 
in a measure protect the childhood of 
the world. The United States as a 
nation has been backward in adopt- 
ing child labor protection. True it 
is that the Congress has enacted leg- 
islation, but it is equally true that it 
has been declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court. True it is that 
Congress, by almost a unanimous 
vote, passed a constitutional amend- 
ment authorizing the Congress to leg- 
islate in the interests of the child- 
hood of America, but that amendment 
has not yet been ratified by a suffi- 
cient number of states to become a 
part of the fundamental law of the 
nation. But, nevertheless, in a great 
world congress dealing with the prob- 
lems affecting the interests of labor 
they passed by more than a two- 
thirds vote a convention increasing 
the age at which children can be em- 
ployed. 

Another matter was the protection or 
safety measures relating to the building 


industry. It has been my pleasure in the 
past two years to have traveled in sev- 
eral countries in Europe. | have watched 
with interest their safety appliances or 
their methods of constructing scaffold- 
ings on buildings. I know there is not 
a locality in the United States where 
building trades workers would consent to 
work on the kind of scaffolding they con- 
struct in some of the countries that |! 
have visited. So the building trades, espe- 
cially those from Great Britain, were ex- 
ceedingly interested in bringing about 
convention providing for safety in build- 
ings, and that was passed, 

Before the United States became afltil- 
iated with the International Labor Office, 
the workers could not secure favorable 
consideration on their proposal for a 
work week of 40 hours. The conference 
adopted when we came in a _ resolution 
providing for the principle of the 40-hour 
week with no lessening of the earnings 
of the worker; but they decided that 
the way to handle the question would be 
to take the subject up industry by indus- 
try, with the result that some ten or 
twelve industries have already been con- 
sidered, yet only two of these 40-hour 
week conventions have been adopted in 
the conference. 

So the workers introduced a_ resolu- 
tion which provided that the principle of 
trying to establish the 40-hour week, in 
dustry by industry, should be abandoned 
and that the 40-hour week convention in 
the future should provide for all indus- 
tries. 

So. my triends, it will be interesting 
to watch and to see what shall be the 
reaction of the representatives of na- 
tions and the representatives of employ- 
ers and the representatives of labor in 
this new procedure. In a great world 
conference dealing with these funda- 
mental questions some nations are more 
progressive than others. They stand four- 
square upon the principle upon which the 
International Labor Organization has 
been established, that of bringing socia! 
justice throughout the world. On _ the 
other hand, there are governments that 
are reactionary and there are govern- 
ments that are not reactionary, govern- 
ments that stani for great things in life, 
and yet who oppose international con- 
ventions dealing with matters that will 
bring betterment into the lives of man- 
kind. 

Now, let me refer to one instance. 
Practically all the 40-hour week conven- 
tions that have been considered by the 
International I.abor Office would have 
been adopted if one nation that has a 
socialistic government, did not oppose 
the principle of the 40-hour week, for the 
reason that if they agreed to a 40-hour 
week they would not have a sufficient 
number of workers to do the work that 
is required, 

So yon see !n these conferences we have 
so-called ultra-progressive governments 
opposing the 40-hour week legislation; 
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you have other governments favoring it, 
and then you have the more backward 
nations opposing it. Always outside of 
one or two nations you find the employer 
of labor opposed to the adoption of most 
conventions in the interest of the work- 
ers. Labor, of course, always united to 
bring about these changes. 

But to those who ask what we get, we 
get more than we can realize we get, 
because here ts a great open forum. In 
its conferences held each year’ there 
comes a representative of government, 
there comes a representative from the em- 
ployers, and there comes a _ representa- 
tive of labor. And they have their dis- 
cussions and their debates. Labor can 
present to the world exactly the kind of 
a condition that prevails in the industry 
in their country; but, so far as the In- 
ternational Labor Office itself is con- 
cerned, that is not necessary, because 
there are no archives in the civilized 
worid that equal the statistics with ref- 
erence to the conditions of employment 
existing throughout the world that can 
even approach those to be found in the 
office of the International Labor O-ganiza- 
tion at Geneva 

This organization is functioning in the 
interests of the workers of the world, and 
the great American Federation of Labor 
has, time after time, expressed its ap- 
proval of the work of this organization, 
meaning by that action to-participate in 
the great work of bringing enlightenment 
and betterment into the lives and_ the 
conditions of mankind throughout all of 
the world. 

And as we do that, and as we raise the 
standard of life, as has been done in such 
countries as India and China and Japan, 
and others perhaps not even as advanced 
as these. we are not only doing good to 
the workers in these countries, but we 
are helping protect our own standards of 
life. 

There is much that I could say about 
the International Labor Organization, but 
1 have sat in the conventions of the 
Amer‘can Federation of Labor for a 
great many years and I know how pa- 
tient you have been to sit and listen to 
address after address, and I assure you 
that 1 would not infi‘ct myself upon you 
if I did not want you to know a little 
more about the International Labor Or- 
ganization. 

You read the proceedings of your con- 
vention; you read the report of your 
Executive Council to this convention, 
about what the 1. L. O. did last year at 
its conference Understand what it has 
done, understand what it hopes to ac- 
complish then know that the constitu- 
tion and the preamble of the I, L. O. is 
practically in the same language, and in 
the same form as it was written under 
the Chairmansnip of Samuel Gompers at 
the conclusion of the World War. 

You have heard from this platform, 


not only the President of the American 
Federation of Labor in his opening ad- 


dress, ypu ha.e heard from a represen- 
tative of China, and you just heard the 
Secretary of the Workers’ Education 
Bureau of the American Federation of 
Labor speak about war and world peace. 
In the preamble of the constitution of 
the International Labor Organization are 
written these words, and those who sat 
at the feet of Samuel Gompers will rec- 
ognize who wrote them. This preamble 
says “‘that 't is a recognized fact that 
world peace can only be maintained by 
the establisnment of social justice.’ 

Practical trade unionists of America 
know that there can be no_ industrial 
peace unless there is industrial justice, 
and so there can be no world peace until 
there exists throughout the world social 
justice. I have watched the activities of 
this organization and I can say to you 
men and women here representing the 
workers of the United States that the 
greatest force for the peace of the world 
rests in the organized labor movement 
of the world and in the International La- 
bor Organization. 

1 wish for your convention the greatest 
success and for your movement success 
beyond your fondest expectations; that 
proceeds in the face of all obstacles to the 
accomplishment of that great purpose, 
justice, which shall not have come in all 
its fullness until the last vestige of mis- 
ery has been removed from this earth. 


President Green: | know that we are 
all happy indeed because Brother Wilson 
was so highly honored in being appointed 
as Labor Counselor from the United 
States in the International Labor Organ- 
ization. He is peculiarly fitted to serve 
in that highly important position; by 
training, experience and temperament he 
possesses the qualifications necessary to 
render excellent service, not only to the 
labor movement of the world, but to all 
people throughout the world. We are 
glad he is here with us at this conven- 
tion. We ask him to remain with us and 
associate with us and stay with us dur- 
ing all its deliberations. In your name 
and for you I thank our old comrade, 
Brother James Wilson, for his visit and 
for the instructive address which he de- 
livered. 





Delegate Laderman, Pocketbook Work- 
ers: 1 wish to make a statement with 
regard to a resolution that was objected 
to, of which the delegates were not told 
a while ago when they objected to the 
two resolutions which were presented by 
me and my colleagues, when, regretfully, 
we were away from the convention at- 
tending a committee meeting. 
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It happened that before these resolu- 
tions were presented I wrote to President 
Green, stating that since our Executive 
Board would meet on the llth, 12th and 
13th of September, asking if it would 
be all right if we sent in a_ resolution 
after the meeting of that Board. Presi- 
dent Green answered and said it would 
be all right. In the light of that fact, 
| feel that the action of the delegates 
objecting to the resolutions because they 
were presented a few days late constitutes 
a repudiation of the statement made to 
us by President Green. I am sure that 
if the delegates had known of this fact 
they would not have so acted. 

1 ask you, President Green, to re-sub- 
mit these resolutions fer us, one dealing 
with the C. I. O., and the other with 
the necessity of political action on the 
part of organized labor. 

President Green: In reply to the state- 
ment of Brother Laderman, may the 
Chair make this explanation: When he 
wrote me an inquiry as to whether or 
not it would be proper for him to intro- 
duce a resolution following a meeting of 
his Executive Board 1 told him in my 
judgment it would be perfectly all right. 
You would have answered the same way. 

The resolutions were sent, but you did 
not tell me the nature of the _ resolu- 
tions. I could not pass on them; the con- 
vention alone possesses the authority to 
determine that question. Your resolu- 
tions were presented to the convention 
in accordance with the laws of the Fed- 
eration and the convention § rejected 
them. Now why should I be brought 
into the picture because 1 told you if 
you wanted to send them in it was all 
right’ But you certainly would not 
leave the impression with this conven- 
tion that 1 told you the resolutions 
would be accepted. 

Delegate Laderman: This is a ques- 
tion of referring the resolutions to the 
committee. It is not a question of 
adopting the resolutions. 

President Green: You will recall that 
when these resolutions were presented— 
perhaps you do not recall because you 
advised you were not here—a number of 
the delegates objected to the introduc- 
tion of the resolutions. The one resolu- 


tion provides for the creation of an in- 
dependent labor party. Is that correct? 

Delegate Laderman: That is right. 

President Green: That was objected to 
by a number of delegates. Another reso- 
lution provides for the calling of a con- 
ference for the purpose of settling the 
differences between the C. I. O. and the 
A. F. of L. 

Delegate Laderman; No, it expresses 
the hope that peace be established be- 
tween the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. on 
the basis of the A. F. of L. granting 
industrial charters to different industries. 
1 wish you would ask again if there is 
any objection. 

President Green: Is there any objec- 
tlon to the introduction of these resolu- 
tions? 

Delegate Duffy, Chicago Letter Car- 
riers’ Association: I object to both of 
those resolutions. 

Delegate Bagley, Musicians: A _ while 
ago I objected to the introduction of a 
resolution coming from the Central La- 
bor Council of Alameda County, Cali- 
fornia. That objection was made upon a 
misunderstanding of the resolution, and 
I now desire to withdraw the objection. 

President Green: Is there objection to 
withdrawing his objection? 

Delegate Walker, Machinists: I object. 

President Green: The objection is sus- 
tained. 

Secretary Morrison: I have been asked 
to announce that all the tables will be 
taken out of this hall tonight and the 
delegates are requested to take any docu- 
ments they have home with them. 

Vice President Rickert announced that 
the Committee on Adjustments requested 
the members of that committee to meet 
to consider Resolution No. 16, page 21 
of the first day’s proceedings, and Reso- 
lution 74 on page 44 of the same day’s 
proceedings. 

Delegate Taylor, Washington State 
Federation of Labor, requested the in- 
ternational delegates who are interested 
in the Grand Coulee Dam to attend a 
meeting in the Cosmopolitan Hotel at 
8:09 o’clock p. m. 

Delegate Trotter, Typographical Union: 
May I again ask when and where the 
Committee on Credentials will hold a 
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session, if the Chair is in possession of 
that information, and if he is not, where 
ean we get it? 

President Green: You may _ inquire 
from the Chairman of the Committee on 
Credentials. 

Delegate Trotter: Will the President 
of this Federation suggest to the Com- 
mittee on Credentials that they hold a 
meeting? 

President Green: I suggest that you 
confer with the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials and with the 
Chairman of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, who 
made the protest. 

Delegate Trotter: I have already con- 
sulted the Chairman of the Committee 
on Credentials. 

Delegate Duffy, Operative Potters, an- 
nounced a meeting of the Committee on 
Industrial Relations during the evening. 

Secretary Morrison read an announce- 
ment sent in by W. O. Beaver, of the 
Railroad Rally to be held in the Audi- 
torium Wednesday evening, to which all 
the visiting executives, officers, delegates, 
and wives and families of delegates had 
been invited, and for whom reserved 
seats in the front of the theater will be 
held. 

Secretary Morrison also read the fol- 
lowing announcement: 


KLZ Broadcasting Company will broad- 
cast a roundtable discussion by execu- 
tives of the Federation tonight at 10:15. 
On Friday night at the same time news- 
paper men will appear on the broadcast 
in another roundtable on the convention, 

KLZ also extends an invitation to dele- 
gates and others attending the conven- 
tion to visit their studios while in Den- 
ver. The studios are located in the 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 


FRED D. FLEMING, KLZ. 

RESOLUTIONS RECEIVED AFTER 
TIME LIMIT AND ACCEPTED BY 
UNANIMOUS CONSENT OF THE CON- 
VENTION: 
Proposing Boycott of Japanese Products 

Resolution No. 86—By Delegate I M. 
Ornburn, Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment. 


WHEREAS, The militaristic fanatics 
now in control of Japan are waging 
an undeclared war, and have killed and 
wounded many thousands of innocent 
people; and 


WHEREAS, These fanatics are able 


to finance their atrocious activities 
only through dumping into the United 
States and other markets the products 
of exploited workers who are paid the 
equivalent of less than 5c per hour; 
and 

WHEREAS, These atrocious activities 
will continue only so long as the Jap- 
anese are able to secure the necessary 
finances through the sale of the prod- 
ucts of their exploited workers; there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Union Labor 
Trades Department unhesitatingly calls 
upon all members of organized labor. 
the friends of organized labor and all 
persons opposed to the unscrupulous 
tactics of the Japanese fanatics to boy- 
cott the products of Japan, and, by re- 
fusing to purchase such products con- 
tribute towards the speedy elimination of 
these war-like activities; and be _ it 
further 


RESOLVED, That our delegate to the 
American Federation of Labor Conven- 
tion is hereby directed to present to 
that convention a_ similar’ resolution 
and ask for its adoption. 

Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


U. S. Housing Act of 1937 

Resolution No. 87—Introduced by 
Delegates J. W. Williams, president of 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department; Harry C. Bates, President 
of the Bricklayers, Masons and Plas- 
terers International Union, and John 
Coefield, President of the United As- 
sociation of Journeymen Plumbers and 
Steamfitters: 


WHEREAS, The U. S. Housing Act 
of 1937 was enacted in the last session 
of Congress by the continuous valiant 
efforts of Senator Wagner, the Build- 
ing Trades Department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, the Housing 
Committee of the American Federation 
of Labor, and the Labor Housing Con- 
ference, and as a result of the demand 
voiced by officials and representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor 
all over the country; and 

WHEREAS, Although the Housing 
Act represents a great legislative vic- 
tory for Labor, and constitutes a first 
concrete step toward the solution of 
the housing problem, it was finally 
passed with certain cuts and amend- 
ments which seriously limit the. scope 
of the Act and may even prevent ac- 
tion in many localities, and which will 
necessitate further legislative action 
under labor leadership in the next ses- 
sion of Congress; and 

WHEREAS, Successful operation of 
the Housing Act, to insure permanent- 
ly increased employment of building 
trades workers and the eventual con- 
struction of an adequate supply of 
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low-rent homes to meet the acute hous- 
ing shortage and fulfill the needs of 
low-income workers’ families, depends 
absolutely on the active and respon- 
sible participation of local iabor or- 
ganizations in every step of the pro- 
gram from appointment of local hous- 
ing authorities to initiation, construc- 
tion and management of housing proj- 
ects; be it therefore 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its affiliated or- 
ganizations shall take all necessary 
steps to guarantee amendment of the 
Housing Act at the eariest possible 
date in the following respects: 

1. More funds must be made avail- 
able for both loans and grants and 
eS of the program guaran- 
teed; 

2. The cost limitations inserted by 
Senator Byrd, which may hinder the 
construction of decent, safe and per- 
manent homes in many cities, both 
large and small, must be removed. 

3. The condition inserted by Senator 
Walsh that old dwellings must be 
eliminated equal in number to the new 
dwellings constructed under the Act, 
which even broadly interpreted will 
tend to perpetuate the housing short- 
age and divert housing funds into the 
pockets of owners of over-valued slum 
property, must be entirely eliminated; 

4. The statutory condition inserted 
by Senator Tydings and the House 
Banking and Currency Committee that 
local housing authorities must put up 
10% of the capital cost and pay 20% 
of the annual contributions, which 
would tend to prevent any housing 
program at all in the smaller and 
poorer communities, must be relaxed; 

5. The recognition of bona fide co- 
operative housing societies as quali- 
fled recipients of loans under. the 
Housing Act must be restored; and be 
it further 

RESOLVED, That the appointment 
of local Labor Housing Committees by 
Building Trades Council and Central 
Bodies, to cooperate with the Housing 
Committee of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Labor Housing Con- 
ference as urged by the Atlantic City 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor in 1935, shall be continued 
on a broader scale; and that such local 
Labor Housing Committees shall insure 
satisfactory labor representation on all 
local housing authorities, and _ shall 
take an active and responsibie part 
in all local housing activities under 
the Housing Act, including the nroper 
initiation and management of projects 
as well as the safeguarding of fair 
wages and working conditions during 
construction. 


Referred to Committee on Building 
Trades. 
Puerto Rico-U. 8. Territory 
Resolution No. 88—By Delegate San- 


tiago Iglesias, Puerto Rico Free Fed- 
eration of Workingmen. 


WHEREAS, By treaty of peace be- 
tween the United States of America and 
the Kingdom of Spain duly signed De- 
cember 10th, 1898, and thereafter duly rat- 
ifled by said contracting powers, the 
Kingdom of Spain ceded to the United 
States the Island of Puerto Rico and 
other islands then under Spanish sov- 
ereignty in the West Indies lying east 
of the 74th meridian of longitude together 
with the waters of said islands; 


WHEREAS, By the Organic Act of 
March 2, 1917, providing a civil govern- 
ment for Puerto Rico, United States 
citizenship was extended to the citizens 
of Puerto Rico and the people of Puerto 
Rico thereby incorporated into the United 
States; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By this Fifty-Seventh An- 
nual Convention of the American F'eder- 
ation of Labor assembled to urge the 
President, the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress that said islands so ac- 
quired and designated under the name 
of Puerto Rico and as an organized ter- 
ritory are hereby declared to be a part 
of the territory of the United States 
of America and subject to the dominion 
thereof; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the present Organic 
Act and other federal laws now in force 
in Puerto Rico and all local laws enacted 
by the Legislature of Puerto Rico and 
now in force are hereby continued with 
full force and effect until otherwise pro- 
vided, to comply with the duties and obli- 
gations of the people of Puerto Rico 
toward the United States. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


Foreign Made Bicycles 


Resolution No. 89—-By Westfield, 
Massachusetts, Central Labor Union. 
WHEREAS, The organized worker has 
always had to fight the unfair employer, 
whose sole object is to keep the worker 
in a downtrodden position; and 
WHEREAS, We, the organized workers, 
to combat such greedy employers, use 
the only means we have, by ‘‘We do not 
patronize,’’ thereby in the long run the 
unfair employer eventually mends his 
way, and peace is declared; and 
WHEREAS, We have a much more 
severe problem to contend with, namely, 
foreign made goods which reach our 
shores for the consuming public at such 
low prices that it is impossible for our 
industries to compete with them: and 


WHEREAS, This resolution deals with 
the bicycle industry, which is now seri- 
ously affected in this country, thereby 
throwing members of organized workers 
who are affiliated with thi¥ body out of 
employment; and 

WHEREAS, The ridiculously low prices 
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that are offered dealers in this country 
by Japan for bicycles produced in that 
country, which are 40 per cent below 


the cost of bicycles made in this country; 
and 

WHEREAS, Japan and some 
countries are assembling bicycles with 
some parts made by American manufac- 
turers, together with foreign parts under 


iuropean 


the guise of American-made goods, sell- 
ing their product at 25 per cent lower 


of this country can 
product; therefore, 


than manufacturers 
produce the finished 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the Massachusetts 
state branch of the American Federation 
of Labor in its Fifty-second Convention, 
now in session, go on record protesting 
to the officials of this government this 
unfair trade practice; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the officials of this 
government force offending countries to 
make their product more conspicuous by 
labeling same, so the consuming public 
can readily see where their purchase is 
made; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the delegates here 
assembled authorize our’ secretary to 
notify all local unions affiliated with the 
state branch of the above unfair prac- 
tice, urging all union members and their 
friends to put such bicycles on the “We 
do not patronize’’ list. 

This resolution was endorsed and passed 
by the Massachusetts state branch of the 
American Federation of Labor at Lowell, 


Massachusetts, at their Fifty-second An- 
nual Convention held during the first 
week of August, 19387. The Westfield 
Central Labor Union of Westficld, Mass- 


achusetts, at their last regular meeting 
on August 26, 1937, unanimously approved 
this resolution and asks the delegates here 


assembled to adopt the same. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


Vocational Education Program 
District of Columbia 


Resolution No. 90—By Delegate John 
Locher, Washington, D. C., Central Labor 
Union. 

WHEREAS, The Education Committee 
wishes to call to the attention of the 
Central Labor Union that the development 
of a sound and truly social program 
of vocational education in and for the 


District of Columbia is further being 
handicapped by the attitude of the su- 
perintendent of schools, approved by the 


voard of education. 


WHEREAS, We are well aware of the 
fact that numerous incidents have oc- 


curred over a period of a number of 
years to justify our feeling that unless 





tne Congress of the United States speci- 





course of action 


fically determines the 
on vocational education the board will 
abide by the recommendation of the su- 
perintendent and completely ignore the 
interests of labor. 


WHEREAS, The whole of vocational ed- 
ucation in the entire United States is of 
great moment to labor, and as the work 
in the nation’s capital may serve as an 
example; be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be requested: 
1. Take full cognizance of the vast 


social implications of the program in vo- 
cational education. 

2. Call upon the special committee re- 
cently appointed to make a survey of 
education in Washington to expose all 
facts and data which would reveal to the 
public the anti-social policy of the school 
officers in relation to vocational educa- 
tion. 

3. Seek the necessary congressional ac- 
tion to effect the desired changes. 


Referred to Committee on Education, 
Protesting Displacement of Navy Yard 
Employes, Bremerton, Washington, 


By Relief Workers 


Resolution No. 91—-By Delegate Har- 
ry Wheeler, Central Trades and Labor 
Council, Bremerton, Washington. 


WHEREAS, In the navy yard at 
Bremerton, Washington, the Works Prog- 
ress allotment of funds for emergency 
relief naval are being used for the em- 
ployment of men on relief to replace reg- 
ular yard employes in the maintenance 
and repair in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, and in labor gangs in the Supply 
Department, the workers formerly doing 
this work having been discharged or 
demoted; and 

WHEREAS, The Relief Administration 
was not set up for this purpose; and 

WHEREAS, We have reason to believe 
there will be more regular workers dis- 
charged, reduced or demoted in the near 
future if this is not stopped; therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, By the Bremerton Central 
Labor Council in regular meeting as- 
sembled this 27th day of September, 1937, 
that the officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be requested to ask the 
Works Progress Administration to inves- 
tigate this matter with a view to cor- 
recting it. 

Referred to 


Committee on Legislation. 


Charters for Women Councils 


Resolution No. 92—By Huntsville, 
Alabama, Central Labor Union, 


WHEREAS, Our mothers, wives, daugh- 
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ters and sisters have played a great part 
‘n helping to organize and keep organized, 
workers; and 

WHEREAS, They are the purchasing 
power of our nation; and 

WHEREAS, They are a pert of our po- 
litical, educational and economic tule; be it 

RESOLVED, That the Huntsville Trades 
and Labor Council, and its affiliated local 
unions of greater Huntsville, Alabama, 
petition the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor to charter 
organizations of women loyal to the 
\merican Federation of Labor similar to 
that of a central body, with full recogni- 
tion by central bodies and State Feder- 
ation of Labor; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to George Googe, southern 
representative of the A. F. of %., Holt 
Ross, the president, secretary and execu- 
tive board members of the Alabama State 
Federation of Labor. 
That all affiliated locals 


ke up same with their 





be requested 
international 





to 
office. 
This resolution adopted in regular meet- 
ing of the Huntsville Trades and Labor 
Council, Sunday, Aug. 8th, 1937. 





Referred to Committee on Legislation, 


Council of Federal Labor Unions 
Resolution No. 98—By Delegate Henry 
Ohl, Jr., Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Our federal labor unions 
have many common problems which 
might be approached more intelligently 
if these several groups had a better 
understanding of union procedure in 
collective bargaining, establishment of 
seniority systems, handling of griev- 
ances, wage and hour schedules, etc.; 
therefore be it 

LESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor appoint a committee 
composed of members of federal labor 
unions, which committee, together with 
the officers of the Federation of Labor, 
shall study the problems of federal 
labor unions and the advisability of 
establishing a council of federal labor 
unions so that these organizations may 
coordinate their efforts in solving their 
common problems. 

Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 








Longshoremen’s Compensation Law 

Resolution No. 94—By Delegate 
Henry Ohl, Jr., Wisconsin State led- 
eration of Labor. 

WHEREAS, It appears that. the 
longshoremen on the Great Lakes are 
employed only about seven and a half 
months out of a year, and that in the 


present Federal Longshoremen’s Com- 
pensation Act the rate is based on a 
twelve-month period, thus reducing the 
compensation of seasonal employes; 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the proper repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation 
of Labor confer with the International 
Union of Longshoremen to the end that 
the longshoremen’s compensation law 
be so amended that the rate for sea- 
sonal employes will be based on the 
time they are in actual employment 
rather than on the time actually 
worked. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


Organizing of Pen and Pencil Workers 


Resolution No. 95—By Delegate 
Henry Ohl, Jr., Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The pen and pencil man- 
ufacturing industry, employing large 
groups of workers, is but poorly or- 
ganized, and thus through unfair com- 
petition by reason of low wages and 
poor working conditions, constitute a 
constant menace to the standards of 
such well organized groups as i’en and 
Pencil Workers Union No. 19593; there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor give 
such attention and direction as may 
result in the thorough organization of 
this class of labor throughout the jur- 
isdiction of our Federation. 

Referred to Committee on Organi- 
zation. 


Kohler Company, Kohler, Wisconsin 


Resolution No. 96——By Delegate 
Henry Ohl, Jr., Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Federal Labor’ Union 
No. 18545, composed of striking em- 
ployes of the Kohler Co., of Kohler, 
Wisconsin, manufacturers of bath tubs, 
sinks, pottery ware, plumbing fixtures, 
lavatories, heating plants, radiators, 
electric lighting plants, brass plumb- 
ing fittings, ete., is in the fourth year 
of its strike against one of ihe most 
ruthless foes of organized labor; and 

WHEREAS, This strike, now in its 
fourth year, has reduced a once opu- 
lent corporation to a plane where cus- 
tom is secured largely through highly 
unethical manipulation; and 

WHEREAS, In this heroic struggle 
of the members of Federal Labor 
Union No. 18545, the American [leder- 
ation of Labor during the period of the 
strike, with the splendid cooperation 
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of state federations, central bodies and 
local unions, has given effective sup- 
port to the cause of these workers’ and 

WHEREAS, Federal Labor Union No. 
18545 is as determined today as on the 
first day of the strike, when two of 
our brothers were slain ruthlessly by 


thugs under direction of Kohler, and 
forty-two others were hospitalized, 
every one of them shot in the back; 


and 


WHEREAS, Picketing of the Kohler 
plant is being carried on daily by mem- 
bers of Federal Labor Union No. 18545, 
without reward other than ultimate 
victory for the cause of organized la- 
bor; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That we, the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor, in convention 
assembled, reiterate our assurances of 
support to these heroic workers; and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That the officers of this 
Federation continue to give such fur- 
ther support and assistance as may be 
helpful in freeing our brothers from 
the thraldom imposed upon thousands 
of workers, 

Referred to 


tions. 


Committee on Resolu- 


War Legislation 
97—By 
Illinois 


Resolution No. 
G. Soderstrom, 
ation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Chicago Federation 
of Labor and the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor in loyal support of the 
American Federation of Labor's dis- 
approval of the war profiteering Shep- 
pard-Hill bill, providing for the arbi- 
trary executive powers through its 
industrial mobilization plan and_ its 
subsequent approval of the Ludlow 
War Referendum, have adopted resolu- 
tions, and the Chicago Federation of 
Labor has created and maintained a 
special committee to urge the defeat 
of the Sheppard-Hill bill and the adop- 
tion of the Ludlow War Referendum 
proposal; and 


WHEREAS, In addition to the above- 
mentioned actions the recent conven- 
tion of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor has instructed its delegates to 
the American Federation of Labor 
Convention at Denver to present a res- 
olution designed to protest against 
this objectionable conscription legis- 
lation affecting those who work for a 
livelihood; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in annual convention 
assembled at Denver, Colorado, of- 
ficially disapprove of the Sheppard- 
Hill bill and approve the Ludlow War 
Referendum proposal, to the end that 
the interests of labor in general, and 


Delegate R. 
State Feder- 
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organized labor in particular, 
protected in the event of war. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


will be 


Collection of Foreign War Debts Due 
the United States 


Resolution No. %8—By Delegates 
Harry Listman, Otto Huber and W. H. 
Young, International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union (Introduced 
by direction of President Berry). 


WHEREAS, Several nations are in- 
debted to the United States of Amer- 
ica in sums totaling, with accrued and 
unpaid interest, in excess of fourteen 
billions of dollars; and 


WHEREAS, This money was ioaned 
by the United States of America to the 
several nations not for the purpose 
of prosecuting the World War but for 
the rehabilitation of the nationals of 
the borrowers, the repair of the rav- 
ages of war, and the purchase of equip- 
ment and supplies: and 

WHEREAS, These loans were made 
upon absolute and expressed promises 
ot repayments; and 

WHEREAS, Due to the universal 
business disturbances and depression, 
payments of the adjusted and reduceu 
principals of these indebtednesses ana 
interest thereon have been suspendea, 
and 

WHEREAS, World-wide recovery 
has now reached such proportions that 
payments on these indebtednesses and 
of the interest thereon can and should 
now be resumed; and 

WHEREAS, It is just and proper 
that these indebtednesses should be 
paid by the taxpayers of the nations 
receiving the benefits of these ioans 
and not by the taxpayers of the United 
States of America, who made these 
loans for the purpose of assisting the 


nations which became _ indebted to 
them; and 
WHEREAS, These nations in_ the 


main that are indebted to the United 
States of America are now engaged 
in the preparation, precipitation and 
actually involved in wars, indicating 
that they are capable of meeting their 
obligations to the United States of 
America; and 


WHEREAS, The United States of 
America has gone through a depression 
which has eost the government many 
billions of dollars, which has unbal- 
anced the budget and increased the 
public debt, and the payment of the 
said fourteen billions of dollars, prin- 
cipal and interest, would not only bal- 
ance the budget of the United States 
of America but would reduce the fed- 
eral debt approximately one-half; and 


WHEREAS, It is our belief that the 
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payment of the indebtedness by the 
several nations, or the beginning of 
its payment would not only be an act 
of good faith upon the part of these 
nations owing the United States of 
America, but that it would be a direct 
contribution to the peace of the world: 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American 
Federation of Labor in its Fifty- 
seventh Annual Convention in the 
City of Denver, Colorado, authorizes 
the President and the Executive Coun- 
ceil of the American Federation of 
Labor to demand of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, both the Executive and Leg- 
islative Branches, that immediate ef- 
forts be taken to collect the said 
debt owing by the several nations to 
the United States of America. 

Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


International Charter for Wood Pre- 
serving Workers 
Resolution No. 99—By Delegate LeRoy 
Musgrave, Terre Haute, Indiana Central 
Labor Union. 


WHEREAS, There are one hundred 
eighty-seven wood preservation plants 
throughout the United States of America; 

WHEREAS, Wood preservation is one 
of the major industries in our United 
States today and furnishes the livelihood 
for approximately twenty-five to thirty 
thousand workers, and, 

WHEREAS, Rate of pay and working 
conditions are most unfavorable in the 
majority of these plants whom are not 
organized and ‘-e the members of the 
wood preserving employe’s Federation 
Local No. 20493 Chartered by the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor seek the estab- 
lishment of an International of said em- 
ployes for the purpose of strengthening 
collective bargaining power and_ raise 
said employes standard of living; there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That this Convention of 
American Federation of Labor go on 
record as favoring the establishment of 
such International of Wood Preserving 
Employes, providing such is considered 
worthy of such support. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Cc. 1. O. Invasion of Jurisdiction of 
Affiliated Unions on Pacific Coast 
Resolution No. 100—By Delegate J. W. 
Buzzell, Los Angeles, California Central 

Labor Council. 
WHEREAS, The C. I. O. is at present 
engaged in attempting to destroy the 


unity of the Marine Unions on the Paci- 
tic Coast by issuing charters, and making 


various overtures to get Unions to leave 
the A. F. of L.. and 

WHEREAS, This disruptive program 
requires a united front of all loyal Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor Unions, and 


WHEREAS, The future of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor on the Pacific 
Coast is involved in this question. and 
the International Longshoremen’s As 
sociation. Pacific Coast District, which 
has the contract with the employers, will 
shortly be called upon to dispateh men 
to the job: and 


WHEREAS. ‘This enforcement of the 
existing agreement by the Pacific Coast 
District International Longshoremen’s 
Association, will undoubtedly be stren- 
uously opposed by all of the organized 
efforts of the C. I. O.; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, hat all loyal Unions of 
the American Federation of Labor will 
assist the Pacific Coast District Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association. to the 
extent of refusing to handle any cargo 
which is unfair to the 1. L. A.. and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That all American Fed- 
eration of Labor Unions will respect the 
picket lines of the I. L. A. and refuse 
to go through same and will give the 
Pacific Coast District I. L. A. all possible 
moral. physical and financial aid. 


teferred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Colonial Press, Clinton, Mass. 


tesolution No. 101—By Delegates R. E. 
Haskin, International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders, J. 3. Prewitt. International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders, Leon De- 
Veze, International Stereotypers and 
Electrotypers Union and Harry Listman, 
International Printing Pressmen and As 
sistants Union of North America. 


WHEREAS, Four hundred and fifty 
employes of the Colonial Press, Clinton, 
Mass., struck in protest against the in- 
tolerable wages, excessive hours and in- 
human conditions under which they were 
employed: and 


WHEREAS, The president of the Col- 
onial Press has attempted to operate un- 
der similar conditions in another state 
for a period of years, and attempting to 
use the same ..ethod of exploiting the 
workers. paying the lowest wages. work- 
ing the longest hours.—60 to 80 hours per 
week—and under conditions such as never 
existed in the Printing Industry: and 

WHEREAS, The Printing Trades Unions 
of Boston .nd vicinity have endorsed the 
action of these workers and are rendering 
every possible financial and moral as- 
sistance to correct the rank, un-Ameri- 
can conditions: and 


WHEREAS, The International Printing 
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Trades Unions are contributing financial 


aid to these strikers; and 


WHEREAS. The Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration of the State of Massa- 
chusetts held a public hearing, and after 
weighing carefully all the testimony in 
this case, placed the blame for the con- 
tinuance of this strike upon the Colonial 
Press; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, assembled for its Fifty- 
seventh Annual Convention. in Denver, 
Colorado, hereby records itself as en- 
dorsing the stand taken bv the Em»loyes 
of the Colonial Press, Clinton, Massa- 
chusetts, and pledges its moral support to 
the end that these un-American conditions 
be corrected. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


To Promote Stabifity in the Building 


Industry 


Resolution No. 102—By Delegates M. J. 
Colleran, J. E. Rooney, M. J. McDonough. 


é. BH. Denlia, W. ~° tcdmond, Vincent 
Lee, Operative Plasterers and Cement 
Finishers International Association. 


WHEREAS, The building industry is 
still the most fluctuating and unstable 
industry in the United States, and 


WHEREAS, This acute uncertainty of 
employment on private building operations 
not only results in great hardships for 


skilled building trades mechanics and 
enormous difficulties for building trades 


unions, but also seriously undermines any 
possibility of continuing national pros- 
perity, and 

WHEREAS, There are in existence two 
Federal Agencies, the Public Works Ad 
ministration and the new United States 
Housing Authority, which, if they were so 
instructed and empowered by Congress. 


could develop and carry out a planned 
long-term construction program which 


toward 
building 


would go far 
tions in the 
therefore 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled 
requests the Congress of the United States. 
in order to promote stability of employ- 
ment in the building industry and fore- 
stall and alleviate future depressions, to 
take the following steps: 


1. Establish the Public Works Admin- 
istration, as well as the United States 
Housing Authority, as a permanent agency 
of the Federal government: 


2. Establish a special fund or authorize 


special bond issues, in addition to their 


stabilizing opera- 
industry: be it 


regular and normal funds. which shall be 
available to these two agencies for mak- 
ing loans and 
struction 


grants on additional 
projects, in periods 


con- 
when em- 
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ployment in the building industry shows 
positive signs of a serious decline: 

3. Instruct the Public Works Admin- 
istration and the U. S. Housing Authority 
to develop long-term programs, and make 
plans and prepare projects at least three 
years in advance of normal construction 
schedules, in order to be ready greatly fo 
increase construction activity in the 
United States st short notice in an emer- 
geney, and thus forestall any such dis- 
astrous stoppare in building trades em- 
ployment as that which has impeded na- 


tional prosperity throughout the past 
eight years. 
Referred to Committee on suilding 
Trades. 
Affiliation of Local Unions with Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council, 
Butte, Montana. 


Resolution No. 103 by the Butte, Mont., 
Central Trades and Labor Council. 


WHEREAS, Owing to the fact that Sil- 
ver Bow County’s true A. F. of L. un- 
ions are comparatively small in member- 
ship to the company unions and the C, lI. 
O. organizations, we are handicapped in 
our efforts to maintain and conduct a 
democratic Central Council under the 
constitution’ as laid down by the A. F. 
of L. in regard to representation, and 


WHEREAS, A large number of A. F. 
of L. unions refuse to become affiliated 
with our council, and are members of a 
dual council whose charter has been re- 
voked by the A. F. of L. for failure to 
abide by the laws of the A. F. of L., and 

WHEREAS, The revocation of said 
charter came about by the vote of this 
one-sided representation and thereby in- 
stigated the start of a C. I. O. council 
in Butte which is in opposition to all 
A. F. of L. unions and principles: there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That at a regular session 
of the A. F. of L. holding their conven- 
tion convening at Denver, Colorado, Oc- 
tober 4, 1937, that a special dispensation 
be granted The Butte Central Trades and 
Labor Council of Silver Bow County and 
Vicinity to amend Section 11 of Article 
11 of the constitution for The Butte Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council only to 
read: The representation of Local Un- 
ions entitled to affiliation in the Butte 
Trades and Labor Council shall be as 
follows: Each union is entitled to two 
(2) delegates regardless of membership 
of union; be it further 

RESOLVED, That the convention urge 
all National and International Unions 
and officers at the convention to take 
steps to have their respective unions in 
Butte, Montana, to at once withdraw 
from the outlaw C, I. O. council of Butte 
and become affiliated with the Butte Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council chartered 
by the A, F. of L., which will bring 
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about the abolishment and disbanding of 
the C. I. O. council, which will have only 
two unions left, which are strictly C. I. 
O. organizations whom we can easily 
combat. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Mooney-Billings Case 


Resolution No. 104—By Delegates Law- 
rence O’Keefe, William L. Burke, Frank 
Jennette, Chester A. Sample, Interna- 
tional Molders’ Union. 


WHEREAS Tom Mooney and Warren 
IK. Billings have been confined to Cali- 
fornia penitentiaries for twenty-one 
years, the victims of a vicious anti-union 
frameup conceived and effected by un- 
principled special interests: and 


WHEREAS, Mooney and Billings were 
convicted by means of fabricated and 
perjured evidence contrived at by officials 
of the State of California, in the person 
of the then District Attorney of San 
Francisco and his aides, and 


WHEREAS, The innocence of Mooney 
and Lillings has been affirmatively es- 
tablished beyond any possible doubt, the 
perjured witnesses against them having 
been long since discredited and exposed: 
and 


WHEREAS, The twenty-one year fight 
for freedom has recently culminated in 
Tom Mooney’s obtaining a hearing on 
habeas corpus in the Supreme Court of 
California: and 


WHEREAS, In the event this court re- 
fuses to grant Mooney’s freedom, the 
case will be appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court; and 

WHEREAS, There is a _ better likeli- 
hood than there has ever been that Tom 
Mooney will be freed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States when his case 
is heard before that Court: and 


WHEREAS, The’ generous,  whole- 
hearted and complete support of Organ- 
ized Labor is absolutely necessary in or- 
der to insure this victory which is ex- 
pected: now therefore be it hereby 


RESOLVED, By the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled 
that we throw our full strength behind 
the fight to free Tom Mooney and War- 
ren K. Billings, and we hereby reaffirm 
and declare our belief in the absolute 
innocence of these brothers: and be it 
further 


RESOLVED That we petition the Gov- 
ernor of California, Frank F. Merriam, 
to grant Tom Mooney a full, complete 
and immediate pardon; and be it fur- 
ther 

RESOLVED, That we donate the sum 
of Five Thousand Dollars ($5,000.00) to 
the San Francisco Labor Council, to 


earry on the fight for Tom Mooney’s 
freedom; and be it finally 

RESOLVED, That copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to Governor Frank F. 
Merriam of Califernia, to Tom Mooney 
and Warren K. Billings, and to the press. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Zlack-Connery Wages-Hours Bill 


Resolution No. 105—Introduced jointly 
by J. W. Williams, President, M. J. Mec- 
Donough, Secretary-Treasurer, Building 
and Construction Trades Department, 
and John P. Frey, President, W. A. Cal- 
vin, Secretary-Treasurer, Metal Trades 
Department. 

WHEREAS, The Black-Connery,” the 
so-called Wages-Hours Bill, was not pre- 
pared for introduction into Congress by 
the American Federation of Labor, nor 
was Labor consulted as to its several 
provisions and its phraseology; and 


WHEREAS, The Bill as_ introduced 
would have created a ygovernmental 
agency influencing, and at its discretion 
replacing, collective bargaining as now 
earried on by voluntary association of 
wage earners and their emnplovers; and 


WHEREAS, The most essential right 
of free men is that of voluntary associa- 
tion for lawful purposes, a right upon 
which the exercise of free speech, free 
political institutions and of religious or- 
ganizations have their foundation: and 


WHEREAS, This priceless right and 
the freedom to bargain collectively with 
employers would be injuriously affected 
by any Federal Board or Commission, 
or their representatives who had_ the 
power to in any measure replace the 
function of the members of the American 
Federation of Labor to bargain collec- 
tively with their emnlovers: 774 


WHEREAS, It wou we ue.ucely in- 
jurious to the right of voluntary organ- 
ization if collective bargaining was in 
any way limited or abridged, and the 
principle of voluntarism in the activi- 
ties of free men was interfered with: 

RESOLVED, That this convention ap- 
prove of all legislative measures intended 
to guarantee the right of labor to vol- 
untary organization for its protection, 
and which, in addition, assists labor in 
its practice of collective bargaining with 
employers; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this convention is 
opposed to any form of legislation which 
would in any way limit, abridge, or sup- 
plant the practice of collective bargain- 
ing, or which would in any measure In- 
terfere with, supplant, or transfer the 
practice of collective bargaining from or- 
ganized labor to Boards, Commissions 
or other bodies established by Federal 
laws; and be it further 
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RESOLVED That this convention de- 
clare its conviction that all legislation 
introduced into Congress, State Legis- 
latures, or Municipalities relative to la- 
bor, in the preparation of which the 
American Federation of Labor or its rep- 
resentatives have not taken part, justly 
comes under suspicion and should be 


given most thorough examination before 
receiving approval. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
At 5:00 o’clock p. m. the rules were 
suspended and an adjournment taken to 
9:30 o’clock a. m., Thursday, October 7th, 


ViiM 
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Fourth Day—Thursday Morning Session 


Denver, Colo., 
October 7, 1937. 


The convention was called to order by 
President Green at 9:45 o'clock. 


Absentees 


Allen, Anderson, J. L.; Bengough, Bogle, 
Bower, Breidenbach, Byars, Conaway, Cush- 
ine, Daugherty DeLair, Duldner, Edwards, 
Getreu, Green, John 1.: Gresty, Gross, 
Theodore; Hansen, Harris, Heymanns, 
tlunt, Krug, Le Bow, Maney, Moran, Claude 
li.; MeCain, L. E.; MeClary, Nichols, Nor- 
man, O’Brien, W. J.: O’Neal, Peterson. 
Rouse, Sexton, Shave, Silas, Smith, Walter; 
Warach, Weaver, Paul E.; Williams, E. H.; 
Williams, L. V.: Williams, Osear. 


INVOCATION 


(Rev S. J. Mathieson, 
Pastor. Central Christian Church) 

Although there are many approaches 
to the eternai spirit above us, yet as a 
group of men today we express our faith 
in the guiding hand of Providence. We 
believe that back of the great unknown 
there stands a God amid the shadows 
keeping watch above His own, And as 
we strive to plan for a better civiliza- 
tion, as we face the problems of human 
relationships we pray for divine guidance 
and illuminstion. 

We have allowed bitterness and strife 
and envy oftentimes to enter our hearts 
and to cause divisions in human society. 
We pray that from all angles men may 
learn that they are brothers. We pray, 
Our Father. that we may come closer 
to one another, understanding the view- 
points and appreciating the viewpoints 
of those who may differ from us. 

Oh God, that men would draw a little 
closer to one another or judge less harsh- 
ly where they cannot see. Oh God, 
would that men would draw a little 
nearer to Thee, then we believe they 
would be nearer to each other. 

And so we pray for the supremacy of 
arbitration and conciliation. We _ pray, 
Father, that we may be reasonable one 
with the other, knowing that God in 
Heaven is directing the affairs of men 
in the light of Divine Guidance. 

Keep us close to Thee and grant that 
the Kingdom of this world may become 
the Kingdom of our God. We ask these 
things in the name of Christ. Amen. 


SPECIAL ORDER 
President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Vice-President Woll, 
Resolutions Committee. 
Vice-President Woli: The Committee on 
Resolutions will convene in Parlor B, 


chairman of the 


this afternoon at 2:30 o'clock, and those 
interested in that part of the Executive 
Council’s report under the caption, ‘‘Fun- 
damental Structure of the A. F. of L. 
Attacked,’’ will please appear before the 
Committee. The hearing is open only for 
that subject. Members of the committee 
will please take note, likewise the dele- 
gates. 

May I be permitted also, Mr. Chairman, 
to offer a motion that on Monday morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions be received as a 
special order of business? 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Supplemental Report, Committee on 
Credentials 

Chairman Curran, on behalf of the 
committee, submitted the following re- 
port: 

Your Committee on Credentials has ex- 
amined the following credentials and rec- 
ommends that the delegate be seated: 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Central Labor Union— 
Harry A. Tevis, 1 vote. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Chairman Curran: The Committee on 
Credentials will hold a meeting tonight 
for the purpose of determining the time 
and place of hearings on the seats of 
five potential delegates to this convention. 
The committee will meet in Parlor B, 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, at 7:30 o'clock, for 
the purpose of determining the time and 
place of the hearings on the five pro- 
tested seats. 

President Green: Those interested will 
please take notice. 

The Chair recognizes the secretary of 
the Auditing Committee, for the report 
of that committee to the convention. 


REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 
Delegate W. D. Ryan, Secretary of the 

Committee, submitted the following re- 

port: 

To the Officers and Delegates of the Fif- 
ty-Seventh Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor: 
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Your Aud.ting Committee appuinteu wy 
President Green, pursuant to the require- 
ments of Article III, Section 4, of the 
Constitution of the American Federation 
of Labor, presents the following report 
for the consideration of this Convention: 


Your Committee has made an audit of 

and covering all the 
transactions of the American 
Federation of Labor for the fiscal 
beginning September 1, 1936, to and in- 
August 31, 1937, and is ready to 
report that we find all books and records 
.eccurate and correct in every respect. 


the books records 
financial 


year 


cluding 


verified the record covering 
owned by the American 
Federation of Labor, by at the 
Riggs National Bank and the City Bank, 
both of Washington, 
the various securities held by the Ameri- 


We have 
the securities 
calling 


D. C., and counting 


can Federation of Labor. The result of 
this count of the securities is included 
in this report. We verified the cash bal- 
ances on hand through the medium of 
letters written by the banks, certifying 


as to the amounts on deposit to the credit 
of the Federation of Labor at 
the close of business August 31, 1937. 

The total receipts total 
ments for the respective accounts are as 
follows: 


American 


and disburse- 


Neceipts 
Balance on hana, 
eS ee $ 
Per Capita Tax...$ 440,139.91 
American Feder- 
ationist 
Defense 


569,405.99 


. 269,079.24 
Fund for 





local trade and 

federa, labor 

unions: 
Per capita tax 

from locals... 2.11 

Initiation fees. .36 
Reinstatement fees 6,901.50 
Supplies 27,801.26 
Interest 7 15,070.50 
Premiums on 

bonds of officers 

of unions bond- 

ed through A. 

We WE. Biocon 12,053.03 





Disbanded and 

suspended un- 

ions and = mis- 

cellaneous re- 

ceipts . 12,603.38 
Dividend on Un- 

ion Labor Life 

Ins. Stock sa 225.00 
Profit on sale of 

$27,000.00 bed- 
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eral Land 
Bonds ..... 
Assessments 
Total receipts... 
Grand total.... 
K 
| ae 
American Feder- 


ationist os 
Defense Fund: 
Strike benefits 


to local trade 
and federal la- 
bor unions 


Premiums on 
bonds of  offi- 
cers of affiliat- 
ed unions 
Total expenses.. 

Balance of funds 


on hand, Aug- 
ust 31, 1937...... 





#,185.00 
59,099.70 


$1,184,478.99 





$1,753,884.98 


Apenses 


$ 890,765.57 


129,435.36 


156,937.25 


10,179.38 





1,167,317.57 


$ 586,567.41 


Recapitulation 


In General Fund. 
In Defense Fund 
for local trade 
and federal la- 
bor unions 


hand, 
1937 


Balance on 
August 31, 


Gompers 
Receipts :om 
December 20, 


1924, to and in- 
cluding August 
31, 1937 ae 
Interest on fund 
investments ..... 


Total receipts — 
Ioxpenses, Janu- 
ary 12, 1929, to 
and _ includ’ng 
August 31. 1937 





hand 
1937 


salance on 
August 31. 


Funds deposited 
as follows: 


Mount Vernon 
Liquidating 
Trust Account 

Riggs National 
Bank checking 
account ensabdabie 

United States 


Savings Beads 
(maturity value 
$10,000) 


Bal nee on 
hand August 


Si SO8F 


$ 53,428.69 





$ 586,567.41 


Memorial Fund 





15,510.89 


133,584.12 


4 


117,748.87 


$s 1,266.66 


7,068.59 


7,500.00 


e & o9F o- 
$s 15,835.25 
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Ve have checked the bank balances 
and counted the securities in this account 
and find them correct as reported, 


Sleeping Car Porters Injunction Fund 
Receipts from 

January 13, 

1933, to and in- 

cluding March 

31, 19383 
*Amount for- 

warded to M. 

P Webster, 

President 


660.00 


660.00 


amount of this fund was paid 
over to the Sleeping Car Porters from the 
General Fund American Federation of 
Labor, pending the reopening of the Mt. 
Vernon Bank. The Mt. Vernon Bank 
consolidated with the Washington Me- 
chanics Savings Bank and released 40 
percent of deposits. Records show that 
$264.00, or 40 percent, was transferred to 
the General Fund of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. We were advised that 
the remaining 60 percent, or $396.00, will 
be transferred as it is released by the 
Mount Vernon Liquidating Fund. 


*The full 


The American Federation of Labor Build- 
ing Fund 
Receipts 
Balance on hane, 

August 31, 1936 $ 
Rents .........-a-...-§ 29,835.00 
Interest: 

U 


b> 


65,204.52 


Treasury 
Bonds $ 187.50 
Federal 
Land 
Bank 
Bonds 1,300.00 
Sale of waste pa- 
per " 69.70 
Reimburseme n t 


1,487.50 




















on Vire Loss... 20.84 
Total FOCCIAD cncicnenicces . 31,413.04 
Receipts and balance ........... $ “96, 707.56 
Expenses 
Maintenance: 
Pay roll (build- 
ing employes % 16,016.5 
UCD cipvccssone i 2,759. 4 
Electricity a 1,658.57 
Fuel (coal) 1,048.00 


Supplies j 1,376.29 
U pke ep an‘? 
pairs Soniseiasets 
Plastering and 
painting dda 





1,000.89 


3,287.94 


Cleaning win- 

CIN ntcncseisanccns 424.00 
Insurance (lia- 

| 374.28 
Water rent —... 149.15 
Hauling ashes 

and trash 202.00 
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Upkeep of rest 
room (laun- 
dry, ete) ..... 

Upkeep and re- 
pairs of ele- 
vators 

Social Security 
tax: 


19.89 


654.16 


Unemplo y - 
ment Insur- 
@nce .... 251.77 

Old Age Ben- 
efits —..... 93.12 

Rent of Safe 

Deposit Box . 

Total expenses ... 





29,319.52 








Balance on hand August 
Ss GOD ' wintemniinnicanniindliaie $ 67, 


RECAPITULATION 
$ 96,707.56 


29,319.52 


388. 2: 


Receipts and balance 





Expenses ........... 





Balance on hand 


Gly TARE. simcsniscnmminn a 


August 
67,388.24 


Moneys deposited and _ in- 
vested as follows: 

Mt. Vernon smptinting 
rc, - -§$ 


Riggs National B ank entiieis 


$40,000 Consoli- 
dated Federal 
Farm L oan 
Bonds, 34% re- 
ceived in ex- 
change for $40,- 
000.00 Federal 
Land Bank 
Bonds, 5% plus 
premium, 4% 
$300.00 —..........$ 
$6,000.00 344% “e, 
S. Treasury 
Bonds @ 99 21- 
ons aad 5,979.38 
$10,00 )00 U. S 
Savings Bonds.. 


1,218.31 
14,640.55 


38,050.00 








7,500.00 


51,529.38 





Balance on hand 
OP EEE 


August 


---—- $ 67,388.24 








We have checked the bank balances 
and counted the securities in this ac- 
count and find them correct as reported. 

Your Committee has counted all securi- 
ties and determined that the funds of the 
American Federation of Labor are de- 
posited and invested as follows: 

U. S. Treasury 

Bonds (84%%) -~$ 225,000.00 

Premiums on U. 


S. Treasury 


Bonds (34%) ~ 2,070.32 
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U. S. Treasury 

Bonds (4%4-3%) 

($50,000.00) @ 
a 49,281.25 


98 18-32 
Treasury 





U.. &, 
Bonds (2%%)... 
Premium on 
S. Treasury 
Bonds (2%%) ~ 
Total invest- 
ment in U. S. 
TOASTY TONGS ccccunmenn $ 377,882.82 
$98,000.00 Consolidated Fed- 
eral Land Bank Bonds 
TSUN? xcnicsaciatsnleinasesaenimnnbiaseiaasiee 89,590.00 
Riggs National Bank (sub- 





ject to check) 100,094.59 
City Bank (subject check) 2,000.00 
Federation Bank and Trust 

Company, N. Y. (subject 

eae 2,000.00 
Union Labor Life Insurance 

Rs SED cstatcesannsnecanscreneee 15,000.00 

Secretary-Treasurer’s _ bal- 

ance August 31, 1937 .......... $ 686,567.41 


In conclusion, your Committee desires 
to make the following observations: The 
total receipts for the fiscal year begin- 
ning September 1, 1936, and ending Aug- 
ust 31, 1937, amounting to $1,184,478.99 
while the total expenses for the same 
period amounted to $1,167,317.57, an ex- 
cess of receipts over expenses in the 
amount of $17,161.42. 

The amount of detail work necessary 
to complete this au@it was tremendous. 
However, the splendid condition of the 
books and records and the whole-hearted 
cooperation extended to us by Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Morrison and his assist- 
ants facilitated the completion of the 
work, 

AUDITING COMMITTEE, 
FRANCIS M. CURRAN, 
Chairman. 
J. GOLDSTONE, 
W. D. RYAN, 
Secretary. 

The report of the committee was unani- 

mously adopted. 


President Green: Now, officers, 
delegates and visitors in attendance at 
the convention, we will enjoy the 
pleasure and privilege of receiving a 
message from our fraternal delegates 
from Great Britain and Canada, We 
have maintained the exchange of fra- 
ternal delegates to the British Trades 
Union Congress and from the British 


Trades Union Congress to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and from the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 
to the American Federation of Labor, 
and from the American Federation of 
Labor to the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada for many, many years. 
I know that it has helped to develop 
understanding and good will and co- 
operation between the labor move- 
ments of Great Britain, Canada and 
the United States. We have been in- 
spired from time to time by the most 
interesting and educational addresses 
which have been delivered by the fra- 
ternal delegates from Great Britain 
and Canada who have visited us in 
years gone by. I know our experience 
of the past will be repeated this morn- 
ing. 

You are awaiting with interest, 
sincerely anticipating the addresses of 
our distinguished visitors. It affords 
me great pleasure to present them to 
you this morning. 

First, I will present to you the fra- 
ternal delegate from Great Britain, 
Brother John C. Little, President of 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
an organization which forms an in- 
tegral part of the British Trades Union 
Congress. It is with a feeling of pleas- 
ure and deep satisfaction I present 
our distinguished brother and visitor 
to you—Brother John C. Little. 


MR. JOHN C. LITTLE 


(Fraternal Delegate, British Trades 
Union Congress) 


Mr. President, Officers and Delegates: 

I wish to express my gratitude for 
the honor paid me by the British 
Trades Union Congress in electing me 
one of the fraternal delegates to this 
great convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and I feel very deep- 
ly the responsibility that is mine in 
having to convey to your great move- 
ment the fraternal greetings of the 
T. U. C. together with their sincere 
wishes for the success of your present 
deiberations. 

The 43-year-old custom of inter- 
changing fraternal delegates between 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the T. U. C. has in my opinion been 
one of the main tactors in bringing 
these two great movements closer to- 
gether and has provided a means of 
getting a better understanding of each 
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other’s difticulties. Speaking for a 
moment in a wider sense, the recent 
growth of the International Federa- 
tions, such as the International Metal 
Workers, with which I am closely 
associated, and the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, whose mem- 
bers will soon encircle the globe, has 
also proved to be an excellent method 
of getting to know the trade unionists 
of the various countries and provides 
an opportunity of understanding the 
problems confronting us, both nation- 
ally and internationally. 

In a brief survey I shall endeavor 
to show how the movement in Britain 
is developing and reveal somewhat our 
plans for the present and immediate 
future. 


cconomic Recovery and Trade Union 
Development 


Economic recovery in Britain is re- 
flected in more than one way in the 
statistics of our organized movement. 
One indication of substantial recovery 
is the growth of union membership. I 
am proud to say that I am myself the 
president of a union which for nearly 
two years past has been increasing its 
membership at the rate of over 1,000 
a week. 

The aggregate membership at De- 
cember, 1936, represented in our Nor- 
wich Congress, exceeded four millions, 
organized in some 214 unions. This 
compares with an aggregate member- 
ship of about 3,600,000 in the previous 
year. Actually, within the last two 
years, membership of the unions affili- 
ated to our Congress has risen by 
about a million new entrants. This 
organized host, represented by our 
Congress, is today quite four and a 
quarter million, embracing a very wide 
variety of industries, trades and pro- 
fessions. 

I may say that one of the significant 
features of present-day trade union 
expansion in Great Britain is the 
unionizing of what are called the 
white-collar or black-coated workers, 
and the professional classes generally, 
who for a long time regarded trade 
unionism as a movement for manual 
wage earners only. In recent years 
professional workers, technicians, brain 
workers of many kinds, administrative 
workers, supervisory and managerial 
workers, have entered upon a develop- 
ment of trade union organization, 
which we regard as highly significant. 
When you get medical men, actors and 
actresses, film artists, bank officers, 
ships’ officers, foremen, clerical work- 
ers of the higher grades, unionizing 
themselves and establishing relations 
with the Trade Union Congress to 
which the millions of organized manual 
workers are affiliated, it can fairly be 
said that the principle of trade union 


association is vindicating itself in new 
ways. 

We also regard it as significant that 
trade union membership is now rising 
steadily to the “peak” point it reached 
before the trade slump began. Leav- 
ing out of account the tremendous in- 
flation of trade union membership re- 
sulting from war conditions between 
1914 and 1918, the fact is that the 
aggregate membership of all our reg- 
istered unions in the country is today 
substantially larger than it was in 
1925-26 when the effects of our national 
stoppage were felt, and revealed, in a 
heavy drop in membership. 


Larger Trade Union Reserves 


Another striking indication of the 
growing strength of our organized 
movement in Britain is the growth of 
union income, and financial reserves. 
Here again as President of the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union, I am in 
the proud position of being able to 
say that we have, as a union, almost 
completely restored our financial posi- 
tion and have at our backs now a re- 
serve of over ten million dollars, after 
paying out many millions in trade and 
friendly benefits. 

Our trade unions as a whole have 
now an annual income of approxi- 
mately fifty million dollars and their 
reserves aggregate over 80 million 
dollars. These figures are significant 
when it is borne in mind that all our 
unions maintain a system of trade and 
friendly benefits representing cash re- 
turns to their members aggregating 
millions a year. 


More Work 


British industry under the influence 
of economic recovery is providing em- 
ployment today for a larger body of 
Wage earners than ever before. It is 
calculated that out of an insured popu- 
lation of something like 13 millions 
(insured for unemployment purposes, 
between the ages of 16 and 64) there 
are more than 11% millions now in 
wage-earning employment. This means 
that in the last twelve months em- 
ployment has been found for approxi- 
mately half a million work people who 
were unemployed, some of them for 
long periods. Employment in Britain 
has increased, in fact, more rapidly 
than in most other countries whose 
statistics are available for compari- 
son. Nevertheless, unemployment re- 
mains a serious problem. 


Unemployment Among Older Workers 


Notwithstanding the expansion of 
British industry and trade, the latest 
official returns available before I 
sailed, showed a total of 1,357,428 male 
and female wage earners as unem- 
ployed, including those temporarily 
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stopped, and those engaged in casual 
labor, whose names are on the regis- 
ters of our employment exchanges as 
applicants for work. One of the para- 
doxes of our economic position is that 
employment is increasing more rapidly 
than unemployment is decreasing—a 
phenomenon partly to be explained, of 
course, by the fact that the queues 
outside our factories and employment 
exchanges are constantly lengthened by 
new entrants from the schools, boys 
and girls seeking work for the first 
time. 


A serious aspect of the British un- 
employment problem is engaging the 
attention of experts at the present 
time. Investigation has shown a sig- 
nificant change in the age distribution 
of the chances of employment. The in- 
cidence of unemployment is found to 
be increasing steadily with advancing 
age. Younger work people have much 
better chances of finding work than 
the older workers. It has been shown 
by actual percentages that the inci- 
dence of unemployment rises from be- 
tween three to four percent in the case 
ot men aged 18-20, to as much as 
eleven to twelve per cent among those 
aged 60-64. Workers over 45, when 
they lose their employment, and those 
over 55 more particularly, are left 
practically on the scrap heap, while 
employers take on younger workers. 
This fact gives rise to apprehensions 
on a long-distance view of population 
tendencies. The population of Britain 
is aging. Experts are busy with pre- 
dictions, based upon birth-rate tenden- 
cies and mortality tables. which show 
that in the next few decades the flow 
of young labor into industry will 
diminish whilst the number of aged 
people will actually increase, owing to 
the longer expectation of life in con- 
sequence of the development of medi- 
cal science. Employers are being 
warned that their readiness to exploit 
labor of the young, and to leave the 
older workers unemployed and rust- 
ing into uselessness, has its natural 
limits. Trade union poiicy, I need 
hardly tell vou, takes cognizance of 
these factors. We are opposed as a 
movement to the exploitation of young 
labor. Hence our efforts to raise, 
among other things, the school leaving 
age. We are equally opposed to the 
economic waste represented by the 
worklessness of men who at 45-50 can 
reasonably be regarded as in the prime 
of life. Acquired skill, aptitude for 
work, mature energy, to say nothing 
of social and family responsibilities, 
attach to the workers in these higher 
age groups, and it is economically 
wrong that the capitalist system of in- 
dustry should throw the incidence of 
employment from workers of mature 
age onto the younger age groups. 


Wage Movements 


Economic recovery has resulted in a 
marked upward movement in wages. 
In the eight completed months of the 
present year, official statistics which 
were available betore I sailed, showed 
that there was an increase of approxi- 
mately $2,425,000 in the weekly wage 
rates of some 3,920,000 wage earners. 
In the corresponding eight months of 
19386 the net increases in weekly wage 
rates of some 34 million work people 
amounted to $1,508,750. The reference 
you will observe is to weekly wage 
rates. Actual earnings are certainly 
greater. Changes in wage rates take 
place very largely through trade union 
pressure; whereas increased earnings 
are possible without any visible change 
in the time rates of wages. The in- 
crease in wage rates to which I have 
alluded, strikingly illustrates the suc- 
cess of trade union negotiation, taking 
advantage of the improved industrial 
and economic position. 


Trade union policy in this period of 
prosperity is necessarily conditioned 
by two objectives: (1) the necessity of 
developing the strength, numerical and 
financial, of the unions, and of con- 
serving their resources; and (2) of 
forcing up with a minimum of indus- 
trial disturbance the level of wage 
rates, leaving earnings to look after 
themselves. The attainment of these 
two objectives will make it possible 
for the trade unions to take a stronger 
stand in resisting wage reductions 
when the next slump comes; and also 
to maintain union benefits in respect 
ot unemployment and so forth out of 
larger financial reserves. 


Preparing for the Next Slump 


There are experts and economists, 
some taking a gloomier view than 
others, who claim to discern already 
the signs of another trade _ slump. 
Some of them say that the upswing of 
the trade cycle is already past its 
peak. One calculation is that unem- 
ployment in Britain will not sink ap- 
preciably below the level of 1%4 mil- 
lions, and will reach that point only 
for a brief spell this autumn, 


The rise in unemployment predicted 
for this winter will signal, in the view 
of some experts, the onset of another 
trade depression. Our trade union and 
labor movement is emphatic that its 
effects can be counteracted if plans 
are made well in advance and prepara- 
tions are undertaken to put into oper- 
ation large-scale programs of public 
works. We realize that public spend- 
ing has had a good deal to do with the 
trade revival. We are beneficiaries 
(if I may use the term) of large-scale 
government expenditure on armaments. 
The British government has a five- 
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year plan to spend $7,500,000,000 on its 
arms program. Undoubtedly this ex- 
penditure is in the nature of a stimu- 
lant to industry. Its effects are felt 
over the whole field, and not by the 
armament trades alone, but it is in the 
nature of stimulants that their effect 
is short-lived, and the stimulant rep- 
resented by large-scale public expend- 
iture on instruments of destruction is 
not one that we want constantly to 
imbibe. 


Our Trade Union and Labor Move- 
ment is at this moment engaged in 
formulating a program for the im- 
pending depression. The heads of that 
program were summarily indicated 
by the President of our Congress at 
Norwich, Bro. Ernest Bevin. The major 
points of our proposals are: 


That there must be no return to the 
gold standard, or the present credit 
machine will not function properly. We 
must, therefore, create an up-to-date 
credit machine now and guide supplies 
where they are needed. Much suffering 
could have been avoided in the de- 
pressed areas had this principle been 
observed earlier. 


Have ready great schemes of public 
works with all the necessary bills en- 
acted and plans in readiness to start 
work directly the present boom eases 
off. Create a great national develop- 
ment fund whilst you can afford it, 
to act as a national reserve which will 
avoid the necessity of increasing tax- 
ation, cutting unemployment pay and 
reducing social services during slump 
periods. Work with a will to break 
down trade barriers. Carry out a sur- 
vey with this object in view, first at 
home, then in conjunction with the 
Dominions, the Colonies, and the world, 
and take note now of the areas where 
the standard of living needs to be 
raised, and be ready with credit facil- 
ities to enable this to be done. Raise 
the standard of living, and with it the 
purchasing power of the agricultural 
worker. Straighten out, raise and ex- 
tend unemployment insurance, both in 
regard to periods and salary levels. 
Raise the payment to the unemployed. 


Inaugurate an adequate consolidated 
pensions scheme, and settle the ques- 
tion of retirement from industry once 
and for all. Prepare for the raising of 
the school-leaving age, higher even 
than it is proposed at present, and by 
so doing cut off the supply of laborers 
at both ends of life. 


Deal with the problem of shortening 
hours of labor, so that it may be set- 
tled on an orderly basis, and thus make 
a contribution towards the solution of 
the unemployment problem. 


It is to the needs and requirements 


-to have 


of the people for a higher civilized life 
that we must look for our markets 
and satisfy it with our products. 


In order to deal more effectively 
with this and other major problems, 
the British National Council of Labor, 
representative of the T. U. C., the 
Labor Party and our great co-operative 
movement have been busily engaged in 
recent years planning in preparation 
for the day when we shall secure po- 
litical power. 


One of the first and most important 
things that has been done was the pro- 
duction of the “Labor Party’s Short 
Program” to replace the academic and 
cumbersome program of policy with 
which we usually contested parlia- 
mentary elections, which no one ap- 
peared to understand, or to take much 
notice of, and about which many of 
our leading politicians declared that 
it was one of the principal causes of 
the condition of stalemate we appear 
reached in parliamentary 
elections in recent years. 


For some years past the T. U. C. 
has been broadening the basis of its 
work, realizing that the great parlia- 
mentary instruments of government 
must be used, and in doing so we must 
introduce policies and schemes and 
prepare for the right kind of adminis- 
tration. With this object in mind the 
British labor movement has been de- 
voting its attention to thinking out 
how, and in what way, it will apply its 
principles in the structure and pos- 
sible reconstruction of the country. 
Plans have been prepared for dealing 
with coal, cotton, transport, electricity, 
land and agriculture, so that, when 
labor is returned to power its minis- 
ters will go into office, with its policy 
ready, and its plans fully prepared, 
and would have no need to depend on 
the services of the civil servants on 
whom the national government relies 
for the draughtsmanship of their plans 
and policies. 


Peace and National Defense 


Here, to avoid misunderstanding, let 
me say a word about the attitude of 
our organized movement on the ques- 
tion of war and national defense. Our 
position was clearly defined at the 
Norwich Congress. A statement was 
presented to the congress from our 
National Council of Labor, which em- 
phasized the very rapid deterioration 
that has taken place in international 
relations since the downfall of the 
labor government in 1931. The policy 
pursued by the labor government made 
the League of Nations its pivot and an 
international agreement of disarma- 
ment its main objective. It is an in- 
disputable historical fact that in the 
twenty-odd months in which a labor 
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man and a Trade Unionist (the late 
Arthur Henderson) held office as for- 
eign minister, international relation- 
ships improved. The chances of peace 
and general world settlement were 
appreciably brighter, dictatorship was 
not the menace to peace and interna- 
tional order that it has since become. 
The government, miscalled national 
which has held office since 1931, has 
pursued a policy which has resulted 
in a very serious weakening of the 
League of Nations. It has involved a 
departure from the attempt to organ- 
ize a system of collective security, It 
has worsened international relations; 
it has evolved, as a consequence, a re- 
armament policy. Every nation now is 
spending a large proportion of its 
national budget on arms. More than 
once or twice in the last year or two, 
war has threatened to break out 
amongst the nations of Europe. Actual 
war is proceeding on a_ miniature 
scale, international in its character, 
on the soil of Spain, which is being 
invaded by Italy, Germany and Por- 
tugal. And the outbreak of hostilities 
between Japan and China contains po- 
tentialities of mischief which you on 
this continent appreciate quite as keen- 
ly as we do. Our congress at Norwich 


had to take cognizance of this de- 
terioration in international relation- 
ships. It had to face the question 


whether in these circumstances, in 
view of the dangers of general war, 
there was any possibility of returning 
to a policy of peace, appeasement, and 
disarmament. British labor does not 
believe in the inevitability of the “next 
war”. We believe that a return to the 
policy of collective security, a union of 
the nations who desire peace, and who 
seek to inaugurate a regime of inter- 
national law, can be brought about; 
and with it will come the possibility 
of an international agreement to re- 
strict armaments and to reduce them. 
We are pledged therefore, as an organ- 
ized movement, to the utmost en- 
deavor, to set in power, in our own 
country, a government pledged to pur- 
sue this policy. 


Meanwhile our movement has been 
compelled to recognize that the author- 
ity and influence of the League of Na- 
tions has been seriously impaired; that 
the dangers of war are real and grow- 
ing; and that as a measure of national 
defense it is necessary for our country 
to increase its armaments. That is the 
position which the Norwich Congress 
declared itself ready to support. But 
do not let our decision at Norwich be 
misunderstood. We remain a pacifist 
movement, in the sense that we be- 
leve it is possible to organize world 
peace, and to maintain friendly rela- 
tions among all the nations on the 
basis of international law, and respect 
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for treaties. That is our objective in 
the policy that we pursue. In assent- 
ing to the necessity for rearmament, 
we are recognizing, however, the reali- 
ties, grim and tragic as they are, of 
the present world situation. We can 
see no way out, except a union of the 
peace-loving nations. Among them we 
count this great nation of America. 
We rejoice in the lead that your sec- 
retary of state, Mr. Cordell Hull, gave 
in the broadcast address I listened to 
on the eve of my sailing and the fine 
statement of President Roosevelt at 
Chicago. The principles he laid down 
find an echo in the policy of organized 
labor. As I speak unto you hostilities 
in all their grim brutality have broken 
out in the far east, and the dark 
clouds of war are looming over Eu- 
rope. An accident or a simple error 
may set the world aflame. Should this 
horror descend upon us civilization it- 
self may be destroyed. Using this 
great convention as a sounding board 
to the nations some 57 of which have 
expressed their belief in democracy 
and are pledged to peace. 


We appeal to those nations, urging 
that they get together, and in con- 
certed action make a determined stand 
against the aggressive dictatorships, 
nay, the mere threat of such a com- 
bination would be sufficient. 


To save the world for democracy 
and establish for posterity a system of 
collective security and world peace. 

President Green: And now I have the 
honor and privilege and pleasure of pre- 
senting to you the other fraternal dele- 
gate from Great Britain. I know you 
are anticipating the pleasure of receiving 
his message, just as you anticipated the 
pleasure of receiving the address of 
Brother Little. I take great pleasure in 
presenting to you now our fellow trade 
unionist from Great Britain, our friend 
and our brother, William R. Townley, 
President of the National Union of Boot 
and Shoe Operators, an organization af- 
filiated with the British Trades Union 
Congress. 


MR. WILLIAM R. TOWNLEY 


(Fraternal Delegate, British Trades 
Union Congress) 


Mr. President and fellow delegates— 
Like my colleague, Brother Little, 1 want 
to express my pleasure in being the 
medium of carrying to you at your con- 
vention the fraternal greetings of the 
British Trades Unions from our Congress. 


I bring to you the fraternal greetings 
of British Trade unionists from our Nor- 
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wich Congress where, forty-three years 
ago, the first interchange between our 
Congress and ;our Convention began. 
It was at our Norwich Congress in 1894 
that Brother John Lloyd representing 
your Federation brought a fraternal mes- 
sage to our Congress. My old friend 
and former colleague on the T. U. C. 
General Council, Brother Will Thorne, 
happily still with us at the age of 80, 
had a happy inspiration. Following 
Brother Lloyd’s address, Brother Thorne 
moved that it be an instruction from 
Congress to send a delegate to represent it 
at the American Convention of Labor. 

In accordance with that resolution a 
distinguished member of Congress, John 
Burns, and another prominent leader rep- 
resenting the weavers, Mr. David Holmes, 
crossed the Atlantic to your Convention 
in Denver 43 years ago. 

Through all the years since that first 
exchange your delegates have found a 
cordial welcome at our Annual Congress; 
and it gives me great satisfaction in the 
closing year of my active service in trade 
unionism, to be numbered amongst the 
British trade unionists who have brought 
across the Atlantic the brotherly greet- 
ings of our organized Movement to yours. 

You have heard from my colleague and 
fellow traveler, Brother J. C. Little, some- 
thing of the present position of our Trade 
Unions in Britain, and of the progress 
they have recently been making in mem- 
bership, organization, and finances. He 
has told you too, of the important de- 
cisions on matters of policy taken by 
our organized Movement to meet the 
disturbed and dangerous situation which 
exists in Europe today. With these 
matters therefore, I need not concern 
myself, It will perhaps be useful and 
timely if I tell you something about the 
progress British trade unionism has made 
on its legal side, and in respect of its 
long-term policy in its dealings with the 
State, and the intervention of Govern- 
ment authority in the industrial sphere. 

If you have had an opportunity of 
reading a full report of the remarkable 
speech delivered by this year’s President 
of our Congress (Brother Ernest Bevin) 
from the Presidential Chair, you may have 
noted this passage: 

“We must consider carefully the ques- 
tion as to how far the State should be 
permitted to interfere in the regulation 
of wages and conditions. Our Movement 
is a voluntary one, and the claim for 
State regulation must not be carried too 
far. It might easily lead onto the slip- 
pery slope of the Totalitarian State un- 
der Capitalist control, by which our very 
liberty might be destroyed. There are 
some industries in which, to prevent 
sweating, State regulation is essential. 
In others the legalizing of voluntary 
agreements is all that should be accepted. 
In the remainder it is far better to main- 
tain standards by Trade Union action 
wherever we can.” 


This passage from our President's ad- 
dress struck some of us who have grown 
old in Trade Union service as somewhat 
significant. It emphasized a fundamental 
principle of British Trade Unionism 
which hag perhaps been somewhat ob- 
scured by the rise of a political party 
which owes its origin to the action of the 
Trade Unions, and by the increasing in- 
tervention of Governments and State de- 
partments in economic and _ industrial 
matters. Our Trade Unions are essen- 
tially voluntary organizations, and their 
guiding principle has been for more than 
a hundred years, to endeavor to regulate 
wages and conditions of employment by 
means of voluntary agreements with the 
employers. This system of voluntary 
agreements, and the joint negotiating 
machinery underlying it, is almost co- 
extensive today with British industrial 
organization. Practically all the indus- 
tries and many of the professions today 
are regulated, and the conditions of serv- 
ice defined by negotiations of this char- 
acter between the representatives of or- 
ganizations of employers and employed. 

It ig probably no exaggeration to say 
that three-fourths of the wage earning 
population in the country from which I 
come, live and work and earn under con- 
ditions which are determined by Trade 
Union agreements. I am not claiming, 
of course, that three-fourths of the wage 
earners of Britain are organized in Trade 
Unions, 

I wish I could make that claim. In a 
considerable number of trades and in- 
dustries we are nearing the point of 100 
per cent organization. In others, how- 
ever, and in very many of the professions, 
the percentage of organized to unorgan- 
ized workers is not what it should be. 
Nevertheless, organization is spreading, 
and Trade Union negotiations, agreements, 
and standards, are now operative over 
a much wider field than is represented 
by the actual membership of the Union. 
Trade Unionism as I need hardly say in 
an assembly of this kind, is like the 
mercy of God: Its benefits fall alike 
upon the just and the unjust—the or- 
ganized and the unorganized alike parti- 
cipate in the benefits that flow from the 
voluntary agreements negotiated by the 
Unions. In fact, I believe that a statis- 
tical investigation would show that a 
greater number of unorganized workers 
than of organized members of Trade 
Unions, enjoy the higher standard of life 
and improved conditions of employment 
which the Unions have imposed upon in- 
dustry. 

Although there has been a considerable 
extension of Governmental and legislative 
regulation of ir@ustry, the essential Trade 
Union principle of voluntary negotiation 
and agreement has not been impaired 
to such an extent as is sometime sug- 
gested by those who look at British in- 
dustry and the activities of the British 
Trade Unions from the outside. Legisla- 
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tion by the British Parliament has been 
directed mainly to supplementing the 
machinery of voluntary negotiation and 
collective bargaining established by em- 
ployers and employed in their organized 
and corporate capacity. Much of the 
legislation touching arbitration and con- 
ciliation in tr:.de disputes is intended to 
prevent a complete break-down of the 
voluntary system of collective bargaining. 
That system, in my country and in yours, 
often produces a_ deadlock. Industrial 
conflict would then eventuate; but it is 
very frequently avoided by the operation 
of governmental machinery, such as the 
system of Industrial Courts, and the in- 
tervention of Government conciliators and 
arbitrators, who assist both parties to 
find common ground of agreement, and to 
minimize the differences between them. 


Another considerable extension of in- 
dustrial legislation in my country, has 
been in the direction of legalizing the 
voluntary agreements of Trade Unions 
with employers’ organizations. By “legal- 
ization” we mean the extension of a 
voluntary agreement outside the field of 
industry covered by federated firms—for 
example, by the machinery of our Trade 
Boards. In the Trade Board trades, the 
usual procedure is for Unions to negotiate 
standards and conditions with federated 
employers, and then for these to be im- 
posed upon the less well-organized sections 
of the industry, and upon individual non- 
federated employers, by the authority of 
the Ministry of Labor. This is a pro- 
cess by which minimal standards are de- 
fined, and in the long-run enforced by 
governmental authority. 

Perhaps the most significant fact is 
that governmental and legislative inter- 
vention in matters of industrial standards 
subsists alongside a logically complete 
system of voluntary regulation. I be- 
long myself, for instance, to an industry 
which has evolved an almost complete 
method of regulating its affairs on te 
basis of collective agreements. It goes 
much farther in the boot and _ shoe 
trades, with which I have been connected 
all my life, than in any other industry 
froin the country from which I come. 
Agreements between the operatives’ Un- 
ion, and the organized employers in my 
industry, have for years past carried pro- 
visions for penalizing either of the par- 
ties in the event of a violation of the 
agreement. Our voluntary agreements, in 
short, have gone the length of an un- 
dertaking to penalize ourselves for an 
infraction of the bargain made with the 
other side. A stoppage of work resulting 
from a dispute over the terms of an 
agreement in the boot and shoe trades, 
has been a rare occurrence during my 
lifetime as an officer of the Union. Re- 
sponsibility for such a stoppage would 
be soon ascertained, and the penalty at- 
taching to a violation of the agreement 
out of which the stoppage arose, would 
be automatically imposed. Experience 


has taught us as a Union, and I believe 
I can say as a movement, that industry, 
when fully unionized—and I stress com- 
plete unionization as a condition—is cap- 
able of solving all its problems by the 
method of collective bargaining and with 
a minimum of state interference. 

State intervention is necessary in certain 
contingencies, It is necessary where Un- 
ions are fighting for recognition and 
where employers are collectively or in- 
dividually hostile to trade unionism, its 
principles and its practice. It is neces- 
sary for government to step in where 
sweated conditions prevail in an industry 
or trade, and where the Unions are not 
strong enough themselves to establish 
minimal conditions by agreement with 
employers. 

It is necessary in industries where an 
important number of employers, imbued 
with individualistic notions about the 
rights of ownership and management re- 
fuse to recognize standards and conditions 
of employment accepted by other em- 
ployers in the same industry or group 
of trades in accordance with voluntary 
agreements arrived at by collective bar- 
gaining. But Unions which originated as 
an organized power in resistance to die- 
tation from employers are not likely to 
accept at this late stage of their develop- 
ment, dictation from the state. As trade 
unionists we invoke state power to reg- 
ularize, legalize and extend conditions of 
employment, and the principles’ that 
should govern the conduct of industry 
which we have first obtained by collective 
bargaining with organized employers. We 
resisted dictation from employers in the 
early days; and we should resist dicta- 
tion from governments in these late days. 

For trade unionism is the organized 
modern expression of that principle of 
free association for purposes held in com- 
mon by bodies of citizens which has dis- 
tinguished our system and way of life 
as a race from its earliest days Volun- 
tary association by communities within 
the general political community, is a very 
old feature of our society. It goes back 
beyond the Trade Unions to the guilds 
and other voluntary associations which 
arose in the early middle ages to super- 
vise, legislate for, and conduct, all the 
trades and industries which then existed. 
Not only ritval and ceremonial, but prac- 
tices, customs, principles and ideals which 
constituted the active life of the medieval 
guilds, survive in the structure, customs 
and methods of modern trade unionism. 
What we see, in fact, in trade unionism 
today, is a continuation and an enlarge- 
ment of the ancient principle and prac- 
tice of free association, voluntary methods 
of controlling and regulating the day-to- 
day conduct of trade and industry; and 
the progressive improvement of standards 
and conditions of life for the producers 
as a class. 

That system stands distinct from, and 
in opposition to, the anarchic individual- 
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ism of capitalist industry. But it js 
equally apart from and opposed to the 
totalitarian theory of the state which 
has produced in Europe monstrous ty- 
raunies erected unon the ruins of free 
and voluntary trade unionism. None of 
us who have studied the origins of dicta- 
torship in the 20th century, and have 
followed its historical development in 
such countries as Italy and Germany, 
ean fail to realize the significance of the 
fact that the very first step taken by the 
dictators was the destruction of every 
form of free association among citizens, 
particularly trade unionism. 


We think it significant, too, that legis- 
lation affecting the Trade Unions has 
unconsciously, or otherwise, over a great 
period of time, recognized and respected 
the voluntary character of the wage 
earners’ associations and combinations in 
all branches of industry. Not for many 
years has there been any suggestion in 
British legislation of restricting the op- 
eration of the principle of free associa- 
tion. Certain Acts of Parliament, it is 
true, have abridged the powers of Trade 
Unions in some _ directions. But those 
abridgments, studied in the light of the 
legal history of trade unionism, have left 
the Unions substantially in the same posi- 
tion before the law that they held pre- 
viously. 


More than two generations ago pro- 
posals were made by a Royal Commis- 
sion appointed to inquire into the position 
of the Trade Unions, that they should be 
legally incorporated and be invested with 
a legal status which would have made 
them answerable to the courts for their 
conduct of industrial disputes and all 
their other activities in the same way as 
any other tegally incorporated business 
undertaking. That recommendation was 
never accepted by the Trade Unions in 
Britain, nor did it prove acceptable to the 
British Parliament. 


The development of Trade Unionism, 
on the contrary, even on its legal side 
left unimpaired its purely voluntary, even 
to the extent of denying to any court of 
law the right to entertain a legal ac- 
tion against any Union in respect of its 
conduct of trade disputes. That im- 
munity did not mean that Trade Unions 
were above the law. It did not endow 
them with power to defy the law. It 
simply asserted the responsibility of 
Trade Unions for the conduct of their 
affairs, and their multifarious activities, 
as voluntary associations acting in ac- 
cordance with the principle that what is 
lawful for an individual citizen is not 
unlawful for voluntary association of 
citizens acting in concert. I venture to 
make the claim that the legal history of 
British trade unionism has _ vindicated 
the attitude of the legislature in leaving 
them free to develop the voluntary system 
in the organization of the workers and 
the practice of collective bargaining. 


British industry, broadly speaking, is 
regulated, as I have said, by voluntary 
agreements. Government intervention oc- 
curs mainly where this voluntary system 
is imperfectly developed, or where it 
suffers a temporary breakdown. The 
action of Parliament is invoked by the 
Trade Unions, acting through the Labor 
party, mainly to give legislative effect to 
claims made on behalf of the working peo- 
ple, and of the community as a_ whole, 
against vested interests, that Trade Union 
action could not achieve. There is no 
real contradiction of the voluntary prin- 
ciple involved in the Trade Union claim, 
for instance, for the illegal enactment of 
a 40-hour week, or the principle of an- 
nual holidays without loss of earnings— 
the paid holiday as we call it at home. 


Unitedly, through the Trades Union 
Congress, the unions are urging the Brit- 
ish government to legislate on the 40- 
hour week, and holidays with pay: but 
what the demand really means is that 
Parliament should enact that no wage 
earner should work for more than 40- 
hours in a week, and every wage earner 
should be entitled as a right to an an- 
nual paid holiday with loss of wages. 
Such an enactment would leave it as an 
obligation of the Unions and employers’ 
organizations, industry by industry, and 
trade by trade, to apply the 40-hour stan- 
dard, and the annual paid holiday in the 
manner most convenient for each industry. 
In fact, the Unions are asking Parliament 
to give legal effect to something they 
are already very successfully achieving 
for themselves in direct negotiation with 
organized employers. Quite a _ large 
number of British workers have obtained 
the boon of the shorter working week, and 
of paid holidays—as my friend Brother 
Little can testify, and I can testify where 
ny own industry is concerned—by vol- 
untary agreement resulting from the nor- 
mal processes of collective bargaining. It 
is to unify and extend such gains, won 
for specific bodies of wage earners by 
their Unions that we have turned to 
Parliament. 

We turned to Parliament in the same 
way for the enactment of a comprehen- 
sive national system of social insurance. 
This system, embracing social provision 
for sickness, accident, unemployment, and 
old age, is embodied in Acts of Parlia- 
ment; but these acts are, in literal his- 
torical truth, an extension of Trade Un- 
ion practice over a long period of time. 
The origins of old-age pensions, work- 
men’s compensation, unemployment bene- 
fit, health insurance, are to be found in 
the system of union trade and friendly 
benefits. This Trade Unien system still 
exists. It is a general and permanent 
feature of Trade Union work. The na- 
tional system of social insurance has not 
superseded the voluntary ‘Trade Union 
provision for these purposes: it has ex- 
tended, enlarged, and amplified, for the 
community as a whole, the provisions 
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made by the Trade Unions for their own 
membership. 

This assembly, I know, will forgive me 
if I have dwelt at undue length upon 
these aspects of Trade Union activity, 
and the practice of Trade Union prin- 
ciples. I speak out of a somewhat ex- 
tended experience of Trade Union adminis- 
tration, and with some knowledge of 
the history of the Movement it has been 
my privilege to serve for many years. My 
active career, through reasons of ill- 
health draws to a close with this mission 
I am carrying out as fraternal delegate 
to your Convention. It is a matter of 
pride and satisfaction to me that this 
should be my last commission—to bring 
you the message of goodwill, sympathy, 
and support from your fellow trade union- 
ists in Britain in the stress of your own 
struggle to unionize the American wage 
earners on sound and enduring founda- 
tions. I have no doubt whatever that 
American Trade Unionism will find, as 
we have found, in Britain, that our good 
ship must be steered with a firm hand 
on the helm and an eye on the guiding 
star; and the history of our Movement 
as a whole, here on this continent and 
on that far-distant Island from which I 
came, gives us our gailing directions, and 
the chart by which we steer. 


President Green: I now take pleasure 
in presenting to you the fraternal 
delegate from the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress. We always re- 
gard the delegate from the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress as really 
a part of our great American Iedera- 
tion of Labor movement. The national 
and international unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor, chartered local unions in Canada 
and the Canadian Provinces, and these 
local unions in turn are affiliated 
with the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress. That means that there is 
a very close economic and fraternal 
relationship between the workers of 
the Dominion of Canada and the 
workers of the United States. 

We welcome the representative of 
the Canadian Trades and Labor Con- 
gress this morning; we are pleased to 
receive his message and in listening 
to his message we have constantly 
in mind this very close relationship 
existing between our Canadian broth- 
ers and sisters and the membership 
of the American Federation of Labor 
in the United States. I deem it a 
great privilege to present to you 
Brother 


-od Plant, member of the In- 
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ternational Brotherhood of Painters 
and Decorators of America, and mem- 
ber of the Ontario Executive Com- 
mittee, Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada. I present him to you with 
feelings of satisfaction and pleasure 
—Brother Rod Plant, delegate from 
the Canadian Trades and Labor Con- 
gress to the American Federation of 
labor. 


(The entire audience arose and ap- 
plauded the fraternal delegate.) 


MR. ROD PLANT 
(Fraternal Delegate, Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress) 


Mr. President and delegates: Before 
I proceed to deliver my message, after 
listening to the very fine addresses of 
our brother trade unionists from Great 
Britain, I am prompted to tell you a 
little story. Some years ago in the 
days of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s time in 
Canada, they were having a particu- 
larly severe test in one of the con- 
stituencies in French Canada, and 
the Liberal candidate was having a 
very hard time of it. They called in 
the old chief, Sir Wilfrid, who was 
admittedly one of the greatest orators 
of his time, and at the meeting in 
question he gave a particularly fine 
address. When he had concluded the 
audience arose as one and gave him 
a very fine ovation. When the ova- 
tion had subsided the candidate was 
called to the platform. As he stepped 
to the front of the platform he locked 
around with some dismay, and said: 
“Mr. Chairman, me just the same as 
him.” 


One of the happiest occasions of my 
many years’ membership in the inter- 
national trade union movement was 
when the Delegates to the Fifty-third 
annual convention of the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada, held at 
Ottawa last month, chose me as their 
good will ambassador, so to speak, to 
this splendid convention of yours. I 
deem it not only an honor to have 
been elected by my associates to ful- 
fill this mission, but also to have 
been given the opportunity of partici- 
pating in the Fifty-seventh conven- 
tion of your Federation. 


The long and creditable history of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
replete as it is with achievements in 
bettering the lot of the workers, both 
economically and socially, has earned 
the respect of all other classes of 
your citizenry. Likewise, have the 
traditionally sane and sound policies 
of the international trade union move- 
ment as represented by our Congress, 
exercised a great influence on _ the 
life of Canada and has attained a 
status which would have been un- 
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believable by those who carried the 
banner at the time the Federation and 
the Congress were founded over a 
half-century ago It is a fitting tribute 
to the movement we represent here 
that governments of today, both in 
the United States and Canada, seek 
our cooperation and assistance: also, 
that numbers of our members occupy 
offices of trust, both in the gift of 
governments and of the general public. 


The Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada is, as you know, primarily 
a legislative body. It exercises no 
jurisdiction over the International 
Unions affiliated to it, Its prime 
function as laid down in the Preamble 
of the Constitution is to further legis- 
lation in the interests of the organized 
workers of Canada. One of its objects 
as provided by Article 2 of the Consti- 
tution is to promote the spirit of in- 
ternational trade unionism in Canada 
and in both these particulars it has 
persistently pursued its course 
throughout the years. 


The Congress is recognized as the 
most representative labor body in the 
Dominion and it is our people who 
have, so far, been appointed by the 
Federal government to represent the 
working people of the Dominion at the 
Conferences of the International La- 
bor Organization at Geneva. I might 
interject here that some of the dual 
movements in Canada have been rec- 
ognized by the government, possibly 
as a matter of political expediency, by ap- 
pointing representatives from these organ- 
izations as technical advisers to govern- 
ment delegates in these conferences. But, 
in endeavoring to maintain our position we 
are continually beset by forces which seek 
to weaken our influence. At times it 
is employers. At others, it 1s politi- 
cians while at all times we nave to 
counteract the efforts of both the so- 
called national and sectarian move- 
ments with which we are afflicted, 
and who would supersede us in the 
eyes of governments and public alike. 
These people still cling to their old 
stock-in-trade propaganda: “foreign 
domination of Canadian workers.” 


In this connection, it is interesting 
to recall that not so long ago one of 
these flag waving national organiza- 
tions urged that legislation be enacted 
providing for the taxation of union 
dues sent out of Canada. Incidentally, 
during the last session of Parliament 
an Honorable Member of the Senate 
introduced a bill, no doubt prompted 
by a desire to save us from the dread- 
ful “foreign domination,” which was 
titled, if you please, “The Emancipa- 
tion of Labor Act.” This bill aimed 
to make it unlawful for an employer 
to maintain a check-off or similar 
system, or to transfer any money out 
of Canada to or for any Trade Union. 
It also required that all monies re- 
ceived in Canada by or for any Trade 


Union be deposited in a_ chartereu 
bank in Canada to the credit of the 
union concerned. Any breach of these 
provisions would be deemed an offense 
against the Act and would be suffi- 
cient evidence in any proceedings over 
which Parliament had jurisdiction that 
such a Trade Union was an unlawful 
association. This bill also sought to 
make it unlawful for any representa- 
tive of a Trade Union, other than a 
Canadian citizen, resident in Canada, 
to intervene in any strike and make 
such person liable to deportation. The 
penalty provided in this case was set 
at $10,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than two vers. 


Not a word, minu you, Mr. President, 
regarding the sending of monies out 
of Canada in the form of dividends— 
dividends resulting from the honest 
toil of the Canadian workers the bill 


Was supposed to “emancipate.’ Nor 
did the measure aim to prevent an 
employers’ representative “other than 


a Canadian citizen, resident in Can- 
ada” from intervening in a strike. No, 
the honorable gentleman who spon- 
sored the bill was solely concerned 
with its application to Trade Unions. 
What a boon it would have been for 
the flag-waving brigade had the bill 
been enacted, but it did not proceed 
beyond first reading, not because it 
may have lacked sufficient support in 
the Senate, but because it was intro- 
duced during the dying days of the 
session and with the hurry and scurry 
of the members to get away, proroga- 
tion took place with it still on the 
order paper. 


Then again, in one of the provinces 
in which the sectarian movement, to 
which I have referred, is largely con- 
fined, legislation was enacted, ostensi- 
bly for the purpose—according to its 
title “To Protect the Province Against 
Communist Propaganda.” It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that during 
the course of a debate later in the 
House, the Premier of that Province 
declared that all International Unions 
were tinged with Communism. And 
so, Mr. President, isn’t it logical to 
assume that this act may not only be 
used to fight the evidently dreaded 
Communism, but that it may be ap- 
plied at some future time to curb the 
activities of the international trade 
union movement in that _ province. 
There have been other occasions when 
the Premier of this same province has 
shown his attitude toward organized 
labor as we know it. He has also 
made the public declaration that the 
“closed shop” will not be _ tolerated 
within the province. 


1 am citing these instances merely 
for the purpose of indicating some of 
the difficulties with which the Inter- 
national Trade Union movement is 
faced and the need for constant vigi- 
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lance and efforts to offset the activi- 
ties of those forces which would de- 
stroy its effectiveness and influence, 
and also the position our Congress 
holds in the way of maintaining its 
status as the representative body of 
organized labor in the Dominion. We 
are, however, determined to combat 
any and all such attempts, whether 
by governments or the flag-waving 
national or sectarian movements. 


Those people who would divide us 
on national lines forget or refuse to 
admit that the friendly relationship 
which exists between the peoples of 
the United States of America and our 
Dominion is largely attributable to 
that spirit of fellowship which has 
developed throughout the years by the 
membership of the International Trade 
Union movement. 


We are blest in this, Mr. President, 
inasmuch that instead of our respec- 
tive frontiers being lined with fort- 
resses or other evidence of mistrust 
and hatred, they are dotted by 
bridges and other means whereby we 
may intermingle to the fullest and 
freest possible extent. 

The various organizations uffiliated 
to our Congress have been increasing 
in membership as reflected in the num- 
ber upon which per capita tax has 
been paid, and Secretary-Treasurer 
Tallon’s report to the recent conven- 
tion showed an increase of 138,123 over 
last year. This is the third consecu- 
tive year in which an upward trend 
was recorded, the total for that period 
approximating 28.000. 


During the past year the Congress 
has made a determined effort to se- 
cure legislation respecting the right 
to organize, a bill being drafted by 
the Executive Council on the subject 
and presented in eight of the nine 
provinces, It aimed to give positive 
legislation to the right of workers to 
organize, bargain collectively with em- 
ployers through their Trade Union and 
duly elected Trade Union officers. It 
proposed to make it unlawful tor em- 
ployers or their agents to interfere 
with these rights, whether by intimi- 
dation, threat of loss of emplovment 
or actual loss of employment. or by 
threatening or imposing any pecuniary 
penalty with the object of preventing 
them from belonging to a Trade Union. 
Severe penalties were to be imposed 
for infractions of the law. We were 
successful in having the bill enacted 
in two of the provinces and while 
the measure of success was not what 
we had hoped, we were undaunted and 
will continue the battle until all 
Canadian workers are free to exercise 
their right to organize in the fullest 
sense. 


Not all of the “union busters” and 
“labor haters” are domiciled in the 
United States of America, Mr. Presi- 


dent. We have some of the most 
versatile of this gentry living in Can- 
ada, There are those fellows who 


will go to any extreme to prevent 
their workers from taking the only 
means through which a greater share 
of the wealth they produce can be 
obtained. Such employers are not 
worthy of the democratic institutions 
under which we live. and certainly 
do not belong to this day and age 
with its advanced methods of vroduc- 
tion and the crying need for a better 
balanced means of distribution. 


While economic conditions in Can- 
ada have improved considerably dur- 
ing the past two or three years, un- 
employment still remains a problem 
and was again the subject of consider- 
ation at our recent convention when 
decisions were reached aimed towards 
its solution. Government statistics as 
of June 30th last, show there were 
still 900,851 on the relief rolls. This 
in a country of only 11,000,000 popula- 
tion. Of this total, 180,771 were classed 
as fully employable; 47,349 were classed 
as unemployable or of doubtful em- 
ployability; 407,604 were classed as 
non-worker type or dependents and 
the remaining 265,127 were farm 
operators and their dependents. It 
is reasonable to assume that many of 
those classed as “unemployable or of 
doubtful employability’? became so dur- 
ing the period we are pleased to call 
the “depression.” 


As a result of legislation enacted 
by the Federal Parliament two years 
ago, namely, the Dominion Housing 
Act, and the Home Improvement Plan, 
inaugurated late last autumn, aimed 
respectively to encourage the build- 
ing and improvement of homes and 
dwellings, much needed employment 
has been created for our building 
tradesmen. I might mention here that 
the Home Improvement Plan was 
evolved by the National Employment 
Commission of which Brother Tom 
Moore, former President of our Con- 
gress, is Vice-Chairman, having been 
appointed to the Commission as 
Labor’s representative. While we are 
fully cognizant and fully apprecia- 
tive of the results of these two pieces 
of legislation as_ reflected in employ- 
ment conditions in the construction 
industry, we are not satisficd that 
the government has gone far enough 
in the matter of housing and we 
will continue to press for the inau- 
guration of slum clearance and low 
cost housing schemes by the Federal 
Government in order that all Cana- 
dian workers may live under proper 
sanitary home conditions. 

Now, I might touch upon a few more 
matters, but as your President pointed 
out to you the close relationship exist- 
ing between our movement, it will 
not be necessary for me to do so. 
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In conclusion, sir. Wresident and 
Delegates, I desire to convey to you 
the fraternal greetings and_ well 
wishes of President Draper and other 
members of the Executive Council, as 
well as the membership of the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Can- 
ada, coupled with the sincere hope 
that the future activities of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor on behalf of 
the wage and salary earners of the 
United States of America may prove 
even more beneficial in future years 
than they have in the past. T have 
no doubt there will be even greater 
problems to cope with, therefore, 


Be strong, we are not here to dream 
or drift, 

There’s work to do. There’s loads to 
lif’ 

Shun jot the struggle—face it— it’s 
God's gift, 

No matter how enthroned the wrong 

The toil how hard—the day how long. 

Faint not—fight on—tomorrow shall 
be your song. 


President Green: I wish to express to 
the fraternal delegates who just ad- 
dressed you our deep appreciation of 
their visit with us and the most inspir- 
ing and educational addresses they de- 
livered. We will be pleased to include 
these addresses in the permanent pro- 
ceedings of this historic convention. 

I know I express your deep feelings 
when I extend to them a most hearty 
welcome to this convention. I hope 
they may enjoy a most pleasant visit 
with us. I know they will be extended 
the hospitality of the individual members 
as well as of the organizations affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 
I trust they may return to their homes 
carrying with them fondest memories 
of a delightful visit spent with us. 

I know you must have been struck 
deeply with the similarity of the eco- 
nomic problems with which the organ- 
ized labor movement in Great Britain 
and the membership of the organized 
labor movement in our own country, 
deal. They seem to be the same—the 
question of organization, the question 
of wages, of hours, of conditions of 
employment, the hopes and aspirations 
of the workers, the deep, moving de- 
sire for the enjoyment of a _ better 
day and a better life and for a more 
equitable and widespread distribution 
of wealth created. 


We are pleased here to admit that 
our great organized labor movement is 
patterned very largely after the Brit- 
ish trade union movement. We were 
inspired by the leaders of that great 
movement to establish here in America 
a great organized labor movement 
resting upon the same fundamentals 
as that upon which the British trade 
union movement had been erected. And 
through all these years we have main- 
tained a most cordial relationship. I 
ask our friends to carry back to the 
splendid constituency they represent 
and to all its friends the fraternal 
greetings and felicitations of the offi- 
cers and members in attendance at 
this convention and of the entire mem- 
bership of the American Federation of 
Labor, and with that a pledge of our 
continued cooperation and support. We 
want to develop, if we can, even a 
closer, a more friendly. and a wider 
fraternal relationship between the or- 
ganized labor movement represented 
by our fraternal delegates and our own 
movement here. 

Our fraternai delegates touched upon 
a question that at the moment is of 
transcendent importance to the rela- 
tionship between the peoples of the 
world—the question as to whether we 
are to live in peace or in constant 
dread of war with all of its destruc- 
tive and devastating effects. We are 
disturbed here because in America, 
working men and women possess and 
constantly hold a passion for peace. 
We read the press reports of marching 
armies demonstrating their military 
strength, parading before dictators 
and autocrats, just a few days ago. 
We were shocked when we read how 
these men who hold the destiny of 
millions of people in their hands 
looked with feelings of apparent pride 
and satisfaction to the great war ma- 
chine that is being erected under their 
supervision and direction. What in- 
terpretation do we peace-loving people 
put upon these warlike preparations 
and warlike demonstrations? It means 
that ultimately they will be devel- 
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oped to the point where those that 
control the destinies of the people will 
insist upon precipitating war for the 
purpose of trying out, if for nothing 
else, their perfected war machine. 
Against that we protest with all our 
strength, with all our purpose, and 
with all our mind, and we here, repre- 
senting millions of people in America, 
are firmly resolved that our great na- 
tion shall not and must never be per- 
mitted so far as we are able to pre- 
vent, to be drawn into the war situa- 
tion which may develop abroad. 


We still remember the experiences 
of the great World War. They are 
fresh in our minds—the disappoint- 
ments which came following the sac- 
rifices which were made. We learned 
a most tragic lesson, and because that 
is still fresh in our minds, because we 
are still living so close to it and we 
focus our eyes upon it, is one out- 
standing reason why we in America 
are opposed to war in any form. We 
demand that nations as _ individuals 
shall settle their differences in a 
peaceful way and_ protect people 
against the horrible effects of war. 
We want to join with our fellow 
workers abroad in an effort to pre- 
serve and promote peace. 


That is one outstanding reason why 
we accepted membership in the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions. 
We believe that if the opinion of the 
millions of working people in the 
world can be crystallized through thts 
instrumentality in opposition to war 
and in favor of peace it will have a 
profound effect upon those who ad- 
minister the affairs of Government. 
And so we hope to make our contribu- 
tion in that direction. We shall co- 
operate with our fellow workers ear- 
nestly and sincerely in the promotion 
of world peace. 

May I refer now to the standing of 
Great Britain at the present moment 
in the affairs of Europe. It is indeed 
a great democracy, and we are proud 
of the fact that the workers and the 
people of Great Britain are determined 


to maintain Great Britain as a democ- 
racy. We have witnessed the estab- 
lishment of dictatorships in Germany, 
in Italy, and in other countries of Eu- 
rope, and through these dictatorships 
other nations are being influenced and 
controlled in their international poli- 
cies. These dictatorships do not con- 
fine their power and authority to the 
nations alone over which they exer- 
cise administrative powers, and it 
seems quite appropriate for me to refer 
just now, in making response to these in- 
spiring addresses, to the opposition we 
hold to the policy being pursued by 
the dictatorships in Italy, in Germany, 
and in Russia as well. 


We have been shocked because of 
the persecution of minoritles which 
took place, particularly in Germany 
under the administration of the dicta- 
tor, Hitler, and because we were 
shocked, the American Federation of 
Labor declared a boycott against Ger- 
man made goods and German service 
until this autocrat ceased his persecu- 
tion of splendid minorities living in 
Germany. 


It is our purpose to continue that 
policy. It is a policy that can be pur- 
sued without violation of international 
law and we hope to make it effective. 
Our protest against the persecution of 
Jewish people and minorities in Ger- 
many is just as pronounced today as it 
was when we first declared it. 


Regarding the situation in the Far 
East, we are deeply concerned over de- 
velopments there. We want to make a 
contribution toward the termination 
of that conflict. I know we share the 
opinions expressed by the League of 
Nations and the President of the 
United States when they hold Japan 
the aggressor in this indefensible con- 
flict. Why is it a nation cannot live 
in peace, regardless of whether or not 
they measure up to the standards of 
civilization that may be set by oth- 
ers? There is no justification for any 
nation invading another and yet we 
have witnessed throughout the years, 
intermittently and periodically, this 
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military nation of Japan, marching 
into China, seizing territory here and 
territory there, based upon some 
flimsy excuse. We know that back of 
it all is a determination on the part 
of Japan to secure absolute control 
of China, and we protest against that. 


While this convention was in ses- 
sion, I received a cablegram from the 
Honorable Walter Citrine, secretary of 
the British Trade Union Congress, 
dealing with this very question. It ts 
an appeal for us to join with the labor 
movement in Great Britain in declar- 
ing a boycott against goods manufac- 
tured in Japan, until that country 
ceases its aggressive tactics. If I can 
have my way, I will prevail upon this 
historic convention to join with our 
fellow workers in declaring such a 
boycott against this aggressive nation. 
I take the liberty of reading the ca- 
blegram to vou just now. 


British National Council of Labour 
yesterday expressed deep sorrow at 
barbarous systematic massacre Japa- 
nese aircraft submarines of defense- 
less Chinese civilian population, de- 
clares these shameful acts further ag- 
gravation Japan’s already grave of- 
fenses against international law by 
continuous policy and aggression 
against China welcomes condemnation 
of Japan by fifty-two states at assem- 
bly League Nations; calls upon British 
government prohibit British citizens 
selling war material or lending money 
Japan and urges through League Na- 
tions all members League take similar 
action also cooperative embargo on 
imports from Japan, at same time tak- 
ing into serious consideration wider 
economic measures involved bringing 
Japanese aggression to an end. Na- 
tional Council also calls upon British 
government invites government United 
States join in such action. National 
Council appeals British government 
furnish medical supplies for China. 
Council of Labour asks all British sub- 
jects at once express detestation Jap- 
anese barbarism by refusing buy Jap- 
anese goods. Council agreed commu- 
nicate this declaration to Labour gov- 
ernments’_ affiliated to International 
Federation of Trade Unions and La- 
bour Socialists International and to 
labour movements of British Domin- 
ions and United States America invit- 
ing support, cooperation in this policy. 
National Council hopes vour organizn- 


tion will give early consideration to 
appeal and inform us your decision. 


CITRINE, 
Secretary Trades Union Congress; 
Secretary Labour Party. 


This cablegram supplements the re- 
port made by Fraternal Delegate Lit- 
tle and his colleagues. I know our 
answer to this appeal will be favor- 
able. I am confident this convention 
will measure up to the requirements 
of the situation and will gladly join 
with our fellow trade unionists abroad 
in the efforts they are putting forth 
to terminate this war of an indefen- 
sible aggressor in China which is be- 
ing carried on in such a barbarous and 
inhuman way. 

In conclusion, may I say to you 
again that we thank you most sin- 
cerely for the messages you brought 
to this convention. What I have said 
about the British fraternal delegates 
applies to our friend from the Can- 
adian Trades and Labor Congress. 
These men from Great Britain came 
a long way to bring their fraternal 
greetings. We ask them to carry back 
across the sea to those they represent, 
the fraternal greetings of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. May we 
assure you that you are among de- 
voted friends. We want you to enjoy 
our hospitality, and we ask you to 
participate with us in the deliberations 
of this convention. 

Delegate Colleran, Plasterers: I rise 
at this time, Mr. Chairman, to make 
a motion that the cablegram be re- 
ceived and that this convention go on 
record unanimously giving power to 
the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to reply to that cable- 
gram, stating that this convention 
unanimously and by a standing vote, 
supports the British Trades Union 
Congress in its position against the 
Japanese invasion of China. 

President Green: May the Chair ad- 
vise that it is my purpose and inten- 
tion to have this cablegram consid- 
ered by the convention committee 
which is dealing with international 
relations, and to request that com- 
mittee to bring in to this convention 
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a report, comprehensive and complete, 
to be acted on by the convention. 
If that course is acceptable to the 
mover of the motion just now it might 
be appropriate to postpone action 
upon this question until the committee 
reports. Would that be agreeable, 
Brother Colleran? 

Delegate Colleran: That is agree- 
abie. 

President Green: Then we will 
leave the matter go over until the 
committee reports. 


Tribute to Deceased Members 

President Green: I am going to call 
upon Secretary Morrison to read a 
list of the names of officers and mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor and organizations affiliated 
with it who have passed into the 
great beyond during the past year. 
Each year you know we maintain this 
custom of having the names read and 
then standing for a moment while 
we pay our tribute to their memory. 
I do not know that we have a com- 
plete list. If there are those who 
should be added you will be accorded 
the opportunity to name them after 
the Secretary has read the list at 
hand. 

Secretary Morrison read the follow- 
ing list. The list includes other names 
which were added by delegates from 
the floor of the convention: 


LIST OF LABOR OFFICIALS AND 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR DE- 
CEASED SINCE THE 1936 CONVEN- 
TION, WITH DATE OF DEATH: 

1936-1937 

MR. JAMES O’CONNELL, President, 
Metal Trades Department, American 
Federation of Labor. Died October 30, 
1936. 

MR. A. GORDON, Member of the Execu- 
tive Board, United Garment Workers 
of America. Died January 1, 1937. 

MR. ARTHUR E. HOLDER, Former 
Legislative Committeeman, American 
Federation of Labor. Died January 6, 
1937. 

MR. J. TC HURLEY, Former President, 
United Slate, Tile and Composition 
Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Work- 
ers’ Association. Died January 13, 
1937. 


MR. E. N. NOCKELS, Secretary, Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor, and Mana- 
ger of Radio Station WCFL-W9XAA. 
Died February 27, 1937. 


MR. WILLIAM H. JOHNSTON, Former 
President, International Association of 
Machinists. Died March 26, 1937. 


MR. THOMAS F. FLYNN, President, 
Carpenters District Council of Chicago, 
a Union No. 13. Died April 

9 Vol. 


MR. JERRY HORAN, President, Build- 
ing Service Employes’ International 
Union. Died April 28, 1937. 


MR. MICHAEL CASEY, Representative, 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Help- 
ers of America. Died May 8, 1937. 


MR. WILL R. BOYER, Secretary, In- 
ternational Broom and Whisk Makers’ 
Union Died May 4, 1937. 


MISS R. LEE GUARD, Secretary to 
President Gompers for many years, 
and in the employ of the Federation 
until her death. Died May 9, 1937. 


MR. JEREMIAH RYAN, Organizer for 
the American Federation of Labor, 
Binghamton. New York. Died June 2, 
1937. 

MR. HUGH L. KERWIN, Director of 
Conciliation, United States Department 
of Labor. Died June 10, 1937. 


MR. WILLIAM P. CONNERY, JR., 
Member of Congress, and member of 
Actors’ Union. Died June 15, 1937. 


MR. ADOLPH HIRSCHBERG, Organ- 
izer for the American Federation of 
Labor, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Died July 10, 1937. 


MR. WILLIAM P. HANNON, Former 
Vice President, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. Died July 31, 1937. 

MR. GEORGE J. BOWEN, Acting Gen- 
eral Vice President, International As- 
sociation of Machinists. Died August 
10, 1937 

MR. FRED J. DEMPSEY, Secretary- 
Treasurer, International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employes and Mov- 
ing Picture Machine Operators of thé 
United States and Canada. Died Aug- 
ust 15 1937 

MRS. G. W. PERKINS, Wife of former 
International President, Cigar Makers 
International Union. Died March, 1937. 


MR. HENRY LOWE, Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhang- 
ers of America. Died December 20 
1936 

MR. JAMES MELAVIN, Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhang- 
ers of America. Died July 5, 1937. 

MR. HERBERT BENNETT, Interna- 
tional Representative, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
Died March, 1937. 
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MR. JOHN SCHNEIDER, International 
Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union of North America. Died Octo- 
ber 2, 1937. 


JOHN BLAHA, Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America. Died August, 1937. 

MR. JAMES BRADFORD, Member Gen- 
eral Executive Board, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America. Died September, 1937. 


MR. R. H. PARK, former President Ida- 
ho State Federation of Labor. Died 
May 24, 1937. 

MR. JOE REED, International Brother- 
hood of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Build- 
ers and Helpers of America. Died Aug- 
ust 19, 1937. 

MR. FRANK DUNN, International Rep- 
resentative, International Brotherhood 
of Bouler Makers, Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers of America. Died August 
17, 1937. 

MR. ALLAN BURT, General Executive 
Board Member, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes of America. Died May, 1 . 

MR. LOUIS BEULOIN, General Vice- 
President, Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen of America. Died Sept. 2, 
1937. 

MR. EDMON K. HOGAN, General Vice- 
President, Brotherhood of Railway Car- 
men of America. Died Dec. 30, 1936. 

MR. DAVID C. BECK, Organizer, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers of the United 
States and Canada. Died October 5, 
1937. 

MR. VICTOR ALTMAN, General Organ- 
izer, United Garment Workers of Amer- 
ica. Died December, 1936. 

MR. LOUIS MASTRIANI, General Vice- 
President, died Oct. 9, 1937, at his 
home at Arlington, N. J. 

President Green: That completes the 
list. I will now ask the officers and dele- 





gates in attendance at this convention 
to stand in silence for a moment while 
we pay tribute to our departed members. 

(All the delegates and visitors arose 
and remained standing in silence for a 
brief time.) 


Announcements 


The Chairman of the Committee on 
Building Trades and of the Committee 
on Industrial Relations announced meet- 
ings of their committees. 

Secretary Morrison announced that the 
official convention photograph would be 
taken immediately upon the adjourn- 
ment of the morning session. 

Delegate Walker, Machinists: At this 
time Il wish to withdraw objection to 
the resolution submitted yesterday which 
had for its purpose opposition to fur- 
ther taxation on oleomargarine. This 
objection was made yesterday. 

Special Order 

Vice-President Wharton: Mr. Chair- 
man, I desire to move that the report 
of the Committee on Executive Council’s 
Report be submitted as a special order 
of business at 2:30 o’clock on Friday aft- 
ernoon. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


Delegate Wheatley, Brotherhood of 
Potters: I wish to raise objection to 
the introduction of the resolution sub- 
mitted to the convention proposing a re- 
duction in the tax on oleomargarine. 

President Green: The objection will be 
noted. 

At 12:40 o’clock p. m. the convention 
was adjourned to 2:30 o’clock p. m, 
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Fourth Day—Thursday Afternoon Session 


The convention was called to order 
at 2:30 o'clock p. m., Thursday, Oc- 
tober 7, by President Green. 


Absentees 


Allen, Anderson, J. L.; Bengough, Bogle, 
Bower, Breidenbach, Byars, Conaway, Cush- 
ing, Daugherty, De Lair, Duldner, Edwards, 
Getreu, Green, John I.; Gresty, Gross, 
Theodore; Hansen, Harris, Heymanns, 
Hunt, Krug, Le Bow, Maney, Moran, Claude 
H.; McCain, L. E.; McClary, Nichols, Nor- 
man, O’Brien, W. J.; O’Neal, Peterson, 
Rouse, Sexton, Shave, Silas, Smith, Walter; 
Warach, Weaver, Paul E.; Williams, E. H.; 
Williams, L. V.; Williams, Oscar. 


Secretary Morrison read the follow- 
ing telegrams: 


Milwaukee, Wis, 
Oct. 6, 1937. 

Frank Morrison: 

Secretary-Treasurer, 


American Federation of Labor. 


The International Glove Workers’ 
Union of America assembled at special 
convention at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
is extending most cordial greetings 
to the American Federation of Labor 
assembled at their 57th annual con- 
vention. May the convention be suc- 
cessful, establishing a firm and united 
labor policy for the American workers. 


ANTON WHITE, 
Secretary-Treasurer pro tem, Inter- 


national Glove Workers’ Union of 
America. 
Haverhill, Mass., 
Oct. 6, 1937. 


John J. Mara 
General President, 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, 
c/o Executive Committee, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
Denver, Colorado 

Ten thousand members of the Booi 
and Shoe Workers of the Haverhill 
district petition the American Federa- 
tion of Labor now assembled in con- 
vention in Denver, Colorado, to go on 
record as favoring a Senate investiga- 
tion of the chain store system as it 
affects the shoe industry, and we ask 
the convention to instruct the officers 
and committees of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to take all necessary 
and proper steps to persuade the 
Senate of the United States to launch 
such an investigation at the earliest 
possible moment, Chain store buyers, 





using cheap, foreign-made shoes as an 
excuse, dictate low prices to manu- 
facturers. The manufacturers who sell 
to this trade use these price demands 
as an excuse to lower wages. It is 
an intolerable situation when highly 
organized chain systems can hammer 
down prices all over the nation, and 
then force manufacturers to make 
shoes at these prices or go out of 
business This condition leads to 
steady demands upon the workers for 
wage cuts, and, with living costs 
steadily rising wage cuts are impos- 
sible. Wage earner and manufacturer 
alike are dictated to by hichlv or- 
ganized selling erouns who deliber- 
ately fix prices for the whole country. 
The Boot and Shoe Workers’ Tinion ap- 
peals to the organized Trade Union 
movement for support. The very ex- 
istence of entire communities is at 
stake, and the shoe industry is rap- 
idly becoming a mere appendage to a 
few small groups who control prices 
throurhout the United States and 
who manipulate these prices for their 
own profit and with absolute disregard 
for human welfare or social justice. 


MICHAEL F. LYNCH, 
Supervisor. 
Haverhill District. 


The communication was referred to 
Committee on Resolutions. 


Invitations from Cities 


Invitations to hold the 1938 conven- 
tion in Chicago, Illinois, were received 
from George McLain, President, Trades 
and Crafts Council; William J. Hen- 
nessey, Manager, Bureau of Conven- 
tions, Chicago Association of Com- 
merce; Mayor Edward J. Kelley, Chi- 
cago, and Governor Henry Horner. 


St. Louis, Mo., invitations were re- 
ceived from Mayor Bernard G. Dick- 
man and Governor Lloyd C. Stark. 


Birmingham, Alabama, invitations 
were received from Mrs. W. H. Mur- 
ray, Secretary, Hosiery Workers’ Fed- 
eral Local 21130, and Frank M. 
Woods, President, Birmingham Hotel 
Men’s Association, 


Houston, Texas, invitations were re- 
ceived from F. 8S. Disbrow, President. 
and TT. M. Underwood, ' Secretary, 
Trades and Labor Council of Houston; 
R. W. Schroeder, Local 54, Sheet Metal 
Workers; and James B. Allred, Gover- 
nor of Texas. 


Governor Richard W. 
Louisiana, invited the 
select New Orleans. 


Leche, of 
convention to 
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President Green: 1 want to present 
to you now one who has been a faith- 
ful attendant at the conventions for 
many years. Mary Anderson is at the 
head of the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, and has been 
in attendance at our conventions, as 
I have just said, for many, many years. 
In a very fine way she has been render- 
ing excellent service as the head of 
the Women’s Bureau. She is always 
welcome at our conventions; we are 
always glad to meet and greet her, 
and we do so in a fine spirit of fra- 
ternity. I am pleased to present to 
you just now Mary Anderson, head of 
the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor. 


MISS MARY ANDERSON 


(Director, Women’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor.) 


Mr. President and delegates of the 
Americai Federation of Labor—It is 
always a great pleasure to come to the 
convention. I am always looking for- 
ward to say a few words in behalf of 
the women workers of the country. 
We have in the United States today 
nearly 11,000,000 women gainfully em- 
ployed. Out of those 11,000,000 there 
are nearly 5,000,000 that are employed 
in the manufacturing and_ selling 
trade. Those are the women workers 
that you and I and those of us who 
think about them are concerned with. 

The Women’s Bureau, when it was 
inaugurated, was given several differ- 
ent things to do. One was to create 
policies for the effective employment 
of women, and another was to in- 
vestigate and find out under what 
conditions women are employed. We 
have been trying to do that now for 
a number of years, and the informa- 
tion that we have been gathering has 
been used continually by the trades 
union movement in setting standards 
and in knowledge of what the women 
workers were doing, the wages they 
were receiving and the conditions 
they were employed under. That in- 
formation is always at your service. 
We have made investigations at the 
request of international officers of 
certain unions where women are pre- 
dominately employed, and I know that 
that information has been used to 
good nurpose. 

Then, too, we have been very much 
interested in legislation for women 
throughout the country. For instance, 
we have at the present time a large 
industry, a gigantic industry, that has 
come to the fore in the last few years, 
particularly since the automobile has 


been used so extensively. Mr. 
would know all about that eee 
That is what we call the wayside in- 
dustry. This is what we used to call 
the hot dog industry, but we call it 
now the wayside industry. They carry 
on in the cities as well as in the 
country. They sell very cheap food; 
it is curb service, and the women em- 
ployed to a great extent in that in- 
dustry are receiving practically no 
wages at all. They have to depend 
upon the tips they are able to cet. 


Those tips, as you can readily see, 
are very small, because if a person 
buys 10 cents, 15 cents, or 25 cents’ 
worth of food at the curb, surely the 
tip would not be more than 5 cents 
if they received a tip at all. They 
have to furnish uniforms and keep 
the uniforms in order. Thev have to 
be good looking girls. In winter they 
Penge _ = their coats to serve at 

e eur ecause thev 
their fine nnifarme« — a ae 

Then we have the laundry industry, 
where women are being paid very 
small wages for a very hard day’s 
work. Then we have the industrial 
home work. I am mentioning these 
few because they are the drags of 
society, and in them are employed the 
so-called marginal workers, and it is 
for them it is so necessary to have 
minimum wage legislation and to have 
hour legislation for women and minors 

It is not for those who can take 
care of themselves through the trade 
unfon movement, but for those who 
need a floor under their wages and a 
ceiling over their hours Tt is for 
that reason some of us are very con- 
cerned about getting certain lerisla- 
tion for women only. We would like 
to see it extended for men: but if 
the men don’t want it, it is not neces- 
sary for us to ask for it 

I am glad to be here today. You 
have a large convention and it shows 
a great deal of growth. I know the 
trade union movement is a very in- 
structive movement and a movement 
that stands for education, tolerance 
and understanding. I recognize the 
necessity of academic edueation, but 
1 think for the workers there is no 
education like the one that is received 
in the trade union movement. I feel 
that very strongly. It has been my 
educator, if I have any education at 
all So I feel very strongly that the 
women must be part of the trade 
union movement, as they are part of 
the workers today. 

I thank you for your attention, and 
for this opportunity to speak to you. 


President Green: The Chair asks if 
the Committee on Organization is 
ready to report. 
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Chairman Duffy: We have a partial 
report. 


KEPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
ORGANIZATION 


Delegate Manion, Secretary of the 
Committee, reported as follows: 


NATIONAL COUNCILS 

(Page 111, Executive Council’s Report) 

Agricultural, Packing House and Can- 
nery Workers—The Tampa Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor re- 
ferred to the Executive Council several 
resolutions which called for the forma- 
tion of an International Union of Agri- 
cultural Packing House and Cannery 
Workers) A survey has been made of 
the situation existing in this fleld. Thus 
far it has seemed inadvisable to call a 
conference of representatives of agricul- 
tural, packing house and cannery work- 
ers unions for the purpose of setting up 
a Council within that jurisdiction. How- 
ever, we are planning to call such a con- 
erence and to establish a National Coun- 
cil composed of federal labor unions 
ehartered in the agricultural, packing 
house and cannery industry within the 
very near future. 

Your committee concurs in that part of 
the Executive Council’s report and par- 
ticularly directs attention to that sec- 
tion which sets forth that the Executive 
Council is planning to call such a con- 
ference, thereby indicating that the Ex- 
ecutive Council recognizes the necessity 
of organizing National Councils of these 
workers. We earnestly urge that the 
Executive Council act as promptly as 
possible in calling these conferences and 
establish National Councils. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


DOLL AND TOY WORKERS 
(Page 111, Executive Council’s Report) 


The committee recommended concur- 
rence in the report of the Executive 
Council under the above caption. 


The recommendation of the committee 
Was unanimously adopted. 


FABRICATED KITCHEN UTENSIL 
AND ENAMELWARE WORKERS 
(Page 112, Executive Council’s Report) 


In conformity with the instructions of 
the last convention of the American Fed+ 
eration of Labor, a National Council 
composed of federal labor unions in the 
enamelware and kitchen utensil industry 
was formed at a conference held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 24th, 1937. The 
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formation of this Council was highly suc- 
cessful. A fine spirit of devotion and 
loyalty to the American Federation of 
Labor was manifested and a determina- 
tion unanimously expressed to carry on 
organizing work among those employed 
in the fabricated kitchen utensil and en- 
amelware industry. 


Your committee notes that a Council 
has already been formed and that it has 
proven highly successful and we congrat- 
ulate the fabricated kitchen utensil and 
enamelware workers in the_ successful 
launching of this Council. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


OFFICE WORKERS 
(Page 112%, "xecutive Council’s Report) 


Office Workers—Lesolutions introduced 
at the Tampa Convention proposing the 
formation of an International Union of 
Office Workers. were referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council. A conference of the 
representatives of Local Unions of Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, Typists and As- 
sistants has been called to meet in Den- 
ver, Colorado, at the same time the Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor convenes, for the purpose of set- 
ting up a National Council made up of 
federal labor unions of bookkeepers, 
stenographers, typists and _ assistants, 
chartered by the American Federation of 
Labor and which have remained loyal to 
the parent body. We are confident thet 
a strong, practicai council can be formed, 
and as a result organizing work will ro 
on among white collar workers in an 
accelerated way 

Your committee is pleased to learn 
that the Executive Council has called a 
meeting of the representatives of the Lo- 
eal Unions of Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Typists and Assistants to meet in Den- 
ver during the sessions of this convention 
to form a National Council. While your 
committee has not as yet been advised 
as to whether this conference has been 
held we concur in the action of the Ex- 
ecutive Council in arranging for the es- 
tablishment of a National Council of 


these Office Workers. 

President Green: i might supplement 
the information given you by the Secre- 
tary of the Committee by announcing 
that the representatives of the Book- 
keepers, Typists and Assistants’ Union 
chartered by the American Federation of 
Labor are convening in this city on Sat- 
urday of this week. They are assembling 
here from all sections of the country. A 








National Council will be formed at this 
meeting and duly launched, I am pleased 
to submit to you this information. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


ORGANIZING OF LAUNDRY 
ERS 


Resolution No. 20—By Delegate W. C. 
3rooks, Laundry Workers’ International 
Union. 


WHEREAS, The Laundry Workers of 
the United States and Canada are at this 
time only partly organized; and 

WHEREAS, The finances of the Laun- 
dry Workers International Union at this 
time will not warrant or permit placing 
any additional organizers in the large 
number of cities and the various states 
to organize the unorganized laundry 
workers; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor send out a circular let- 
ter to all the State Federations of Labor 
and City Labor Councils and to all of the 
organizers of the American Federation of 
Labor requesting them to use their in- 
fluence by making an effort to organ- 
ize the laundry workers in their districts 
and localities. 

Your committee recommends 
rence in the resolution. 

The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 

PROTESTING DISCRIMI?ATION 
AGAINST NEGRO WORKERS 

Resolution No. S8S—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph and Milton P. Webster, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, There are a large number 
of National and International Unions that 
have a color bar in their constitutions 
and rituais against Negro workers join- 
ing as members, or practice discrimina- 
tion against Negro workers in various 
unwritten but subtle and effective ways 
which sometimes results in starving Ne- 
gro workers’ families and keeping the 
Negro worker off certain jobs; and 

WHEREAS, Discrimination against 
workers based on color, race, religion and 
nationality is stupid, senseless and illogi- 
cal and plays directly into the hands of 
the employers and exploiters of labor 
and renders solidarity, the only hope and 
salvation of the workers, impossible of 
attainment; and 

WHEREAS, Negro workers are eager 
and ready to join the Trade Unions and 
pay the price in struggle, sacrifice and 
suffering, along with their white broth- 
ers; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Fifty-Seventh 
Annual Convention of the American Fed- 


WORK- 


concur- 
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eration of Labor in Denver, Colorado, as- 
sembled, condemns the color bar in the 
constitutions and rituals of the National 
and International Unions and all forms of 
color and race discriminations as being 
anti-labor and herewith demands and 
orders all * :tiona] and International Un- 
ions to eliminate the color bar, and ac- 
cept all workers as members without re- 
gard to race or color. 


Your committee gave very serious con- 
sideration to the substance of this Reso- 
lution, which contains the same princi- 
ple submitted in previous Resolutions to 
conventions of The American Federation 
of Labor. 

The objective of the Resolution has 
failed of accomplishment heretofore be- 
cause it seeks to impose a duty on The 
American Federation of Labor to inter- 
fere with the autonomous rights of affil- 
iated bodies. 

We can only reiterate that the right 
of National and International Unions to 
determine for themselves who shall or 
shall not be eligible to membership in 
their unions is inherent in those bodies, 
so long as they do not extend their juris- 
diction beyond the limitations set out in 
their charters from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

We must therefore non-coucur in the 
Resolution, but at the same time ex- 
press the hope that such National and 
International Unions as now bar Negroes 
from membership, give mature considera- 
tion to the subject matter of modifying 
this restriction at their next National 
or International conventions. 

The report of the committee was 
adopted. 

Secretary Manion: 
partial report. 

President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Chairman Bugniazet of the Committee 
on State Organizations. 


This concludes our 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON STATE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Chairman Bugniazet: The Secretary of 
the Committee will read the caption and 
page number and then the report of the 
committee. 

President Green: I am glad to present 
to you at this time this fine, good-looking 
Secretary of this distinguished commit- 
tee. This is Mrs. Heffner, Secretary of 


the Committee, and, by the way, Secre- 
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tary of the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employes. 

Secretary Heffner 
report: 

The following subjects from the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s report were referred to 
your committee: Anti-injunction Laws; 
Convict Labor, Hours of Work for Women 
and Minors, Industrial Home Work, Mini- 
mum Wage Legislation, State Departments 
of Labor, State Labor Relations, Wage 
Collections, Workmen’s Compensation, Free 
Federation of Workingmen of Puerto Rico. 


read the following 


ANTI-INJUNCTION LAWS 
(Pages 174-175, Executive Council’s 
Report) 

Your Committee reports on the Report 
of the Executive Council and urges upon 
State Federations, especially Nevada, 
Texas, Connecticut, Michigan, West Vir- 
ginia and California, to endeavor to en- 
act Anti-Injunction Legislation which 
they had pressed for passage, and urges 
all other State Federations which have 
not had such bills presented to have such 

legislation enacted. 

Your Committee further recommends to 
the Executive Council that during the 
coming year they contact the State Fed- 
erations of Labor having such legisla- 
tion and get a copy of the laws pertain- 
ing to same, and an analysis of 
their experiences of the operation of 
these laws in their respective states, and 
an outline of the changes necessary in 
such laws for the benefit of the workers. 

We recommend that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor after receiving this in- 
formation make a thorough study and 
redraft a new, modern law by the in- 
formation so gained, and send copies of 
the study to the State Federations of 
Labor for their use in reference to this 
legislation. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


CONVICT LABOR 
Executive Council’s 


also 


(Page 175, Report) 


Your Committee urges on all State Fed- 
erations of Labor and the organized 
movement in those states, the necessity 
of having legislation passed on the State- 
Use System as is in force in other states 
for the purpose of abolishing the ex- 
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ploitation of prisoners by private capita) 
under prison labor contract systems. 

The report of the committee was unan- 
imously adopted. 


HOURS OF WORK FOR WOMEN AND 
MINORS 


(Pages 175-176, Executive Council’s 
Report) 


Your Committee is encouraged by the 
report showing that several states have 
enacted legislation for shorter hours for 
women and minors, and we recommend to 
all State Federations of Labor to bend 
their efforts to have legislation enacted 
which will shorten hours for women and 
minors in their states. 

The report of the committee was unan- 
imously adopted. 

INDUSTRIAL HOME WORK 


(Pages 176-177, Executive Council’s 
Report) 


Your Committee recommends that the 
American Federation of Labor draft a 
model law regulating Industrial Home 
Work and when same has been drafted 
to send to the State Federations of La- 


bor, urging upon them the necessity of 
introducing such legislation in_ their 


states, with a view to eliminating this 
class of work in homes, and your Com- 
mittee further recommends that the 
American Federation of Labor endeavor 
to have Federal Legislation passed to pre- 
vent the shipment of this class of work 
in interstate commerce. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION 


(Pages 177-178, Executive Council’s 
Report) 


Your Committee recommends to State 
Federations of Labor in those states not 
having minimum wage legislation the im- 
portance of having suc: legislation en- 
acted in their states, and that all State 
Federations of Labor use their best efforts 
to have existing laws enforced. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR 
(Page 178, Executive Council’s Report) 
State Departments of Labor—Four addi- 


tional states—Arkansas, Florida, Georgia 
and Indiana—have this year set up 


branches of state government devoted to 
the protection of wage earners. 
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A single department responsible for the 
administration of the various laws and 
programs and equipped with the neces- 
sary power and authority is recognized as 
essential to promote intelligently the wel- 
fare of the workers. The inspection di- 
vision of such a department can _ insist 
upon the installation of proper ventilating 
and exhaust systems and safe working 
conditions, so that the workers’ health 
will not be destroyed. 

The Executive Council urges that ef- 
forts be continued in the remaining states 
to set up State Labor Departments, ade- 
quately staffed, financed, and equipped 
with full power to administer labor laws 
and to make rules and regulations sup- 
plementing these laws. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


STALE DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR 
(Page 178, Executive Council’s Report) 
Your Committee concurs in the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council. 
The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


STATE LABOR RELATIONS 
(Pages 178-179, Executive Council’s 
Report) 

Your Committee urges the officers of 
the Federation to continue the assistance 
to the State Federations of Labor in en- 
deavoring to enact proper legislation in 

each state covering this subject. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


WAGE COLLECTIONS 


(Pages 179-180, Executive Council’s 
Report) 


Your Committee urges all State Federa- 
tions of Labor to vigorously press for 
adequate legislation covering this subject. 


The report ‘f the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
(Pages 180-181, Executive Council’s 
Report) 

Your Committee is pleased to note the 
many improvements made by some of the 
states in workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, and we call attention to all the 
facts in the report as submitted by the 

Executive Council 

Your Committee calls particular attention 
to the actions of a number of Casualty 
Insurance Companies operating in work- 
men’s compensation fields in various 
states in insisting upon physical exami- 


nations of employes in industries causing 
silicosis, since the enactment of silicosis 
compensation laws, and recommends that 
in all states mn which workmen’s com- 
pensation is provided for silicosis, State 
Federations of Labor should insist that if 
physical examinations of employes are to 
take place to demonstrate the incidence 
and reveal the prevalence of silicosis in 
certain industries or occupations, that 
such examinations shall be made by either 
the State Department of Health or the 
body administering the workmen’s com- 
pensation law, and that such examina- 
tions shall not reveal the personality of 
the employes so examined. 

Your Committee believes that if this 
recommendation is carried out, grave 
injustices will be prevented to wage 
earners exposed to silicosis previous to 
the enactment of silicosis | gislation. 

We believe that a report on this sub- 
ject would not be complete without call- 
ing attention to the fact that in those 
states having state insurance funds, and 
in which the payments of workmen’s com- 
pensation are paid from such funds, that 
the profit motive which actuates Casualty 
Insurance Companies to follow the course 
they are now pursuing in respect to 
silicosis examinations, does not occur. 

Delegate Watt, Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor: If the fact is 
that in such states as there is a state- 
operated fund discrimination does not 
take place to the same degree, would 
the committee be willing to accept 
an amendment to advocate that all state 
Federations of Labor urge upon their 
legislatures to create state funds ex- 
clusively for the workmen’s compen- 
sation? 

Chairman Bugniazet: The committee 
considered that point, but there was 
such controversy on it that we did 
not bring it in. Some people felt that 
where they could not get the state 
fund, and some places where they had 
state funds in competition, it might 
cause discussion on the floor. How- 
ever, we will accept the amendment. 

Delegate Watt: As a resuit of a 
good many years’ experience in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts in 
the operation of workmen’s compensa- 
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tion, I am of the 
write the finest 
tion which you can devise, and I 
doubt if it is worth the paper it is 
written on as long as it is operated bya 


opinion that 
piece of 


you 


can legisla- 


combination of shyster lawyers, shys- 


ter doctors and _ shyster’ insurance 
agents. 
You have listened to fine speeches 


during the last few days by represen- 
tatives of great governmental agencies 
telling you what we done for 
the older workers, the destitute 
workers, the crippled and unemployed 


have 


workers, the blind and handicapped 
children. All fine! What about the 
hundreds of thousands of injured 
workmen who are both unemployed 


and crippled? 
this great 
operate a 


Is there any reason why 
Government of ours should 


system of unemployment 


insurance, a system of old-age  bene- 
fits, a system under Government 
control for the protection of 
widowed mothers and handicapped 
children, and then turn around and 
say it is perfectly all right to turn 


over to the hands of racketeering 
insurance companies the lives and 
the destinies of hundreds of thousands 
of injured and the 


workers widows 


of the workers who are killed in 
industry? It is absurd, it is abso- 
lutely unsound! 

Right now in our state—and our 
State is no better and no worse than 
the other 47 states—we have a Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, and every 
time I talk about it I hang my head 
in shame. Out of between $12,000,000 
and $15,000,000 that employers pay 
yearly for the benefit of the men and 
women who are injured and the wid- 
ows of those who are killed. after 
insurance companies, doctors and law- 


yers get through with that fund the 
worker who is injured gets exactly 29 
cents out of every premium dollar, and 
the insurance companies, doctors and 
lawyers split the 71 cents between them. 


Now, let us just look at this issue 
as it is. I know what the influence 
of the insurance companies is. but 
all you are going to say about this 


terrific discrimination against etderlv 
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workers just represents wishful think- 
ing and meaningless platitudes unless 
you drive the insurance racketeers out 
of business. 


T move that the report of the com- 
mittee be amended and that every 
Federation of Labor be vledged 
the enactment of exclusive 
state funds for the operation of Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts, taking with- 
in their scope occupational diseases. 

President Green: The amendment 


State 


to seek 


offered by Delegate Watt has been 
accepted by the committee, so that 
the report of the committee now will 


be as amended. 


Delegate Donnelly, Ohio State Fed- 
eration of Labor: Mr. President and 
delegates to the convention: I come 
from a state in which we have exclu- 
sive state funds. I come from a state, 
without boasting, that the pio- 
neer in the establishment of the state 


was 


fund. My state believes when our 
present system superseded the old 
time liability proposition that it was 


a piece of social legislation as well as 
economic, that it should be under the 
absolute control of a commission, that 
employers could pay their premiums 
into the state insurance fund and that 
those premiums be based upon the cost 
of accidents in which no element of 
profit would maintain; and that being 


a piece of social legislation, we in- 
sisted that it was the function of 
government and that the state was 


obligated to bear the cost of adminis- 


tration. 

This Federation of Labor, over a 
long period of years, has recommended 
federations of labor and to 
Union movement of Ameri- 

work in all the states to 


to state 
the Trade 
ca that we 


endeavor to have an exclusive state 
fund enacted into law, and the offi- 
cers of this American Federation of 


Labor have in years gone by craveled 
to the various states in which those 
propositions were before their iegisla- 
and have used the influence of 
the American Federation of isabor to 
have enacted into law in those states 
the principle of the non-competitive 
and exclusive insurance fund. 


tures, 


state 
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The Chairman of the Committee 
said, in accepting the amendinent, to 
which I have no objection, that there 
hed been some difference of opinion in 
the committee as to whether there 
should be exclusive state funds The 
difference of opinion was this: That 
the American Federation of Labor has 
for a number of years had drafted a 
model workmen's compensation bill, 
which bill provides for the exclusive 
tate fund, and our committee mem- 
bers rather thought that perhaps, in 
view of the fact that this Federation 
had gone on record for an exclusive 
state fund in the years gone by and 
had prepared a model bill, it would 
not be necessary to put it into this 
report. It would not do any harm, 
and may do some good. 

Delegate Watt says Massachusetts 
is no worse than the other 47 states. 
We of Ohio want to take exception 
to that, because we don’t want to be 
in that class with relation to the 
workmen's compensation laws. Massa- 
chusetts has made some _ splendid 
efforts to create a state fund, and it 
is perfectly proper, in my judgment, 
for this convention to go on record 
upon those matters; but it 1s the 
old story in McGuffey’s Reader, that 
if you want the wheat cut, you will have 
to go out and cut it yourself, and the 
State Federations of Labor have that 
job on their hands, and I am sure if 
they will start the campaign in their 
states to create a_ state insurance 
fund in each of them, eliminating 
casualty companies and everything in 
which the element of profit enters, 
they will receive the support of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

I think when we talk about these 
things sometimes we forget the other 
side of the picture. The other side of 
the ovicture is the employer. The 
employer pays the premiums. The 
premiums should be enough to pay 
the losses. Under the competitive 
system and under the insurance system 
the premiums must be big enough to 
render a good profit; and it has been 
found over a period of years by the 
Federal Government, by the American 
Association of Labor Legislation and by 


all students of this question that em- 
ployers in states which have insur- 
ance companies are paying from 37 
per cent to 40 per cent more for 
their compensation insurance than 
they are paying in states which have 
the exclusive state fund. Therefore, 
it is possible in these states where the 
state federations of labor desire to 
have the state fund adopted to get 
the support of some of the employers. 

We had in Ohio, as President Green 
will distinctly remember, when we 
offered this bill to the legislature 
nearly every employer group in the 
state was there and was opposed to it. 
They wanted the insurance com- 
panies. They said the workers would 
injure themselves purposely to become 
incapacitated, that it would drift into 
politics and the whole thinz would 
become a political issue. There isn't 
a single employer group in the state 
of Ohio today, large or small, that 
will not fight to the last ditch to keep 
out casualty companies, because they 
know it will mean an increased cost 
in their premium payments. 

Delegate Martel, Typographical 
Union: Mr. Chairman and members of 
the convention, this is the second 
time in the history of the American 
Federation of Labor since I have been 
attending conventions that some one 
has referred to McGuffey’s Reader. 
At the Cincinnati convention, you will 
remember, it was a pressman, and 
now it is a printer, and if anyone 
else brings up McGuffey’s Reader 
again I am going to ask him to sub- 
stitute the Gideon Bibles we find in 
the hotels where we have our 
conventions. 

As a member of our committee | 
want to support the amendment offer- 
ed by Delegate Watt. He made ref- 
erence here today to the administra- 
tion at the present time of the old- 
age security laws under. exclusive 
governmentally operated funds. For 
a number of years we have been con- 
ducting the fight to secure exclusive 
state funds for the compensation in- 
surance. 


I think many times our people make 
the mistake of accepting amendments 
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to the law that give them some little 
added advantage and drop the fight 
for the state fund, and in the long 
run they lose by that process. In 
Michigan, every time we attempt to 
amend our compensation law to bring 
to those who are injured or to their 
dependents in case of death a greater 
measure of security, we find that it 
is the insurance companies we have 
to fight with. They are the ones who 
make the balls and throw them for 
the employers. If the insurance com- 
panies can be eliminated I am sure 
we can get more for the men and 
women who are injured in the indus- 
try without any additional cost on 
the industry itself. 


For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I 
hope the Federation today will adopt 
this amendment and that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor will encour- 
age state organizations to secure an 
exclusive state fund for the compen- 
sation law. 

Recently in Michigan we were able 
to secure the inclusion of occupa- 
tional diseases as a part of the com- 
pensation law. The _ provisions for 
occupational diseases are not entirely 
satisfactory, We have to meet the 
same argument there that we did in 
amending the law to pay more for 
those who were injured, and that was 
the old story, that we were piling 
too great a load on the industry, that 
industry would be unable to carry it 
and we would force industry from our 
state. ‘n order to secure liberaliza- 
tion of the occupational features of 
our law we are going to have to 
develop some system wherein it will 
not be such a load for industry to 
carry, and now that we have a state 
fund administering unemployment in- 
surance and old age benefits, | am 
sure the state can just as well handle 
a compensation law. For that reason 
I am in favor of the amendment. 

President Green: The Chair wishes to 
supplement what has been said by making 
this brief report. The American fFedera- 
tion of Labor included in its model work- 
men’s compensation law a_ section pro- 
viding for the creation of exclusive, non- 


competitive state insurance funds. Conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor 
have repeatedly adopted and approved 
that particular feature of workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation, as already approved 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
as a part of its social justice program. We 
pioneered in this legislation in the State 
of Ohio, as Delegate Donnelly has told 
you. We experimented with it there. We 
have tried it out. We converted the hostile 
employers in Ohio to supporters of the 
measure, 


It is economical because it provides that 
every dollar collected in premiums is dis- 
tributed in compensation benefits, whereas 
under the other plan of insurance by in- 
surance companies, a certain amount of it 
must go as overhead charges for the sup- 
port of insurance companies and in divi- 
dends to the stockholders. We maintain 
that every dollar collected from industry 
as premiums for workmen’s compensation 
ought to be distributed as compensation 
to injured workers and to the dependents 
of employes who are killed. That is the 
very vital principle that is involved in the 
exclusive state insurance fund. We are 
committed to that. We expect to support 
it uncompromisingly, and during the com- 
ing year we will call upon State Federa- 
tions of Labor to have introduced a 
model workmen’s compensation law ap- 
proved by the American Federation of La- 
bor in the different state legislatures for 
enactment into law. 


I pledge to the State Federations of La- 
bor the full support of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in pressing that kind of 
legislation for enactment into law. 


Furthermore, from our Research De- 
partment we will gladly supply the State 
Federation of Labor with facts and data 
and information in support of this char- 
acter of legislation, which will enable 
them to answer every argument in opposi- 
tion to it. 

Perhaps I should make plain that the 
amendment offered by Delegate Watt has 
been accepted as a part of the committee’s 
report, 

The report of the committee, as amended 
by Delegate Watt, was adopted. 
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FREE FEDERATION OF WORKING 
MEN OF PUERTO RICO 


(Pages 213-221 Executive Council's 
Report) 

Your Committee desires to compliment 
the Free Federation of Workingmen of 
Puerto Rico upon the results obtained 
and notes the progress made during the 
last year. 

The suggestion is made to the work- 
ers of Puerto Rico that the only way 
the advancement of the workers can 
be attained is by thorough trade union 
organizations. We recommend to the 
Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor that they continue 
their moral assistance and advice in 
aiding the workingmen of Puerto Rico 
in attaining their economic ends, and 
render them such support as is possible 
to remain a part of the United States. 

The report of the committee was un- 
animously adopted. 

Delegate Heffner: This concludes the 
report of the Committee which is signed 
by the full committee: 

G. M. BUGNIAZET, Chairman. 
THOMAS J. DONNELLY. 
G. A. HICKMAN. 

CARL H. MULLEN. 
FRANK P. DUFFY. 
JOHN CLINTON. 
PATRICK E. GORMAN. 
FRANK C. SNYDER. 
CHAS. T. CRANE, 
JOSEPH LOTER, 

W. S. GROSS. 

WM. EK. WALTisR. 
FRANK XA. MARTEL, 
JOSEPH A. MULLANEY. 
JOSEPH E. MAYEUR. 
JOSEPH P. RYAN. 


BERNIECE B. HEFFNER, Secre- 
tary. 


Committtee on State Organizations. 
Delegate Bugniazet, Chairman of the 
Committee, moved the adoption of the 
report of the Committee on State Or- 
ganizations as a whole. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by’ unanimous vote. 

Delegate Gorman, Meat Cutters: I 
seek a decision from the President of 
this Federation on a resolution that has 
been kicked about quite a bit in the 


convention. That is the oleomargarine 
resolution. Just as fast as we thought 
we had unanimous consent, someone 
objected. However, the point I want 
you to decide is on the objection raised 
this morning. 


President Green: The resolution was 
rejected. The fourteenth in the relay of 
delegates announced his withdrawal of 
his objection, but immediately another 
delegate arose over here to object. The 
objection was sustained and the resolu- 
tion has been finally rejected. 


Delegate Gorman: President Green, 
you have not ruled on the point I 
want to make. Delegate Walker was 
the last delegate that objected to that 
resolution yesterday. He withdrew his 
objection this morning. When he fin- 
ally withdrew that objection, as I re- 
call, Delegate Wharton spoke upon an 
entirely different subject matter and 
that was passed upon. I believe we 
had unanimous consent, inasmuch as a 
complete new subject had been before 
the convention and the objection was 
brought up at a later time, after we 
apparently had unanimous consent. 


President Green: Delegate Gorman, 
immediately following the withdrawal of 
the objection by some delegate who 
spoke over the microphone over which 
you are speaking now, a delegate rose 
here—I can’t recall who he was—and 
renewed the objection, so that ended 
it. Is the delegate here who objected 
this morning? 

Delegate Wheatley, Potters: Yes. 

President Green: In order to set at 
rest this controversial subject and in 
order that none of you will add to the 
relays created, the Chair finally and 
definitely decides that the resolution is 
rejected. 

The Chair will now call for the report 
of the Committee on Legislation. The 
Chair recognizes Chairman Ornburn, of 
that committee 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATTON 


Chairman Ornburn: Our report is 
rather lengthy, and in order that we 
may save time Delegate Gilbert E. Hy- 
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att of the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, the secretary of our com- 
mittee, will read the caption, the page 
numbers of the proceedings, and give 
to you the report of our committee. 

Delegate Hyatt, secretary of the com- 
mittee, reported as follows: 

The Committee on Legislation had 
referred to it the following sections of 
the Executive Council’s report: 

National Legislation, Airplane Safety 
Bill, Alien Workers Barred, Anti-Lynch- 
ing Bill, Age Discrimination, Farm 
Ownership, Federal Judges Limited in 
Charging Juries, Government Employes, 
Government Reorganization, Small 
Claims Court, Statehood for Hawaii, Per 
Diem Wage Earners, Picketing Embas- 
sies, Postal Laborers, Relief Legislation, 
Retirement Law for Railroad Employes, 
Safety of Railroad Operation, Prohibit- 
ing Transportation of Strike Breakers 
and War Profiteering. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION 
(Page 159, Executive Council’s Report) 

This section of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report points to the first session of 
the 75th Congress as one of the most 
remarkable in history and at the 
same time disappointing in the fail- 
ure to pass legislation of interest to 
the nation and to wage earners. 

The specific legislative bills and 
acts are dealt with elsewhere in the 
report of the Executive Council. 

The committee urges upon all mem- 
bers of organized labor to support ef- 
forts of the A. F. of L. to break the 
legislative tog jam spoken of by the 
Executive Council in order that ac- 
tion may be had during the second ses- 
sion of the 75th Congress. 

The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted, 


AIRPLANE SAFETY BILL 
(Page 160, Executive Council’s Report) 
This section urges enactment of S. 
1700, requiring regulation under the 
lI. C. C. of safety factors in commer- 
cial and air mail aviation. It is stated 


that the bill was held up tn the Sen- 
ate, through a filibuster by Senator 
McKellar of Tennessee. 


The committee recommends that 
determined objection to obstruction of 
this worthy legislation be _ registered 
to members of the Post Office and 
Post Roads Committee. It further rec- 
ommends that this objection be ex- 
tended to all legislation in the interest 
of the public and of wage earners now 
awaiting action by this committee. 

The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


ALIEN WORKERS BARRED 


(Page 160, Executive Council’s Report) 
This section of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report refers to H. R. 3423, pro- 
viding for continued employment of 
American citizens by the Government. 
It passed the House and is now Lefore 
the Senate. Among other provisions, 
it forbids the employment of aliens 
on government projects and establish- 
ments. The committee recommends 
that the convention endorse this bill 
and instruct the Executive Council to 
continue efforts for its enactment. 


The report of the committee was unan- 
imously adopted. 


ANTI-LYNCHING BILL 
(Page 161, Executive Council’s Report) 


The committee recommends that the 
convention register emphatic support 
ot legislation for the purpose of re- 
moving from our society the blot of 
lynching. It further recommends that 
the Executive Council be instructed 
to vigorously continue efforts for the 
enactment of legislation of the most 
drastic character for this purpose. 

A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the committee’s report. 


Delegate Jackson, Dallas, Texas, 
Central Labor Council: Personally I 
would not like to see the 57th Annual 
Convention go on record approving of 
the Anti-Lynching Bill, for the sim- 
ple reason that we in the south are 
able to run our own business. I refer 
the delegates to the splendid speech 
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before Congress of the Honorable Hat- 
ton W. Sumner. We are capable of 
handling our own affairs, and up to 
this time I think we have only had 
one lynching in about every three mil- 
lion, and JI think this convention 
would be discriminating against a 
great section of this United States, as 
we are capable of handling our own 
business. 

Delegate Martel, Typographical 
Union: I would like to know if the 
gentleman means the way they han- 
dle union organizers in Florida and 
some of the southern states is to be 
taken as an evidence of the desire of 
the southern people to maintain de- 
cent civil government. 


Delegate Randolph, Sleeping Car 
Porters: Mr. Chairman, I simply rise 
to endorse the report of the commit- 
tee. I think it is a very splendid re- 
port and ought to be supported by this 
entire convention, It seems almost in- 
conceivable that anyone would get up 
and oppose such a report. 

As a matter of fact, the histcry of 
lynching in the south indicates that 
the southern states are not prepared 
to deal with this problem. They have 
not dealt with it in the past. In the 
last fifty years over 5,000 people have 
been lynched in the southern states. 
One thousand or more were white, and 
certainly there is no evidence that the 
southern states are qualified or even 
have the intention of handling this 
question with justice. 

The only way to eliminate lynching 
in America is to have some federal 
anti-lynching law enacted. I think 
this committee’s report is very splen- 
did, and I hope the convention will 
adopt it, 

The report of the committee was 
adopted by a practically unanimous 
vote, 


AGE DISCRIMINATION 
(Page 161, Executive Council’s Report) 
The committee recommends that this 
convention register the strongest 
expressions of sympathy and support 


for workers debarred from employ- 
ment by one of the most heartless 
phases of modern industrial practice. 
It further recommends the most vigor- 
ous action by the American Federation 
of Labor against this evil. It also fur- 
ther recommends that the proper safe- 
guards be provided for the protection 
of retirement systems, in or out of the 
government service. 


A motion was made and seconded 
to adopt the committee’s report. 

Delegate Watt, Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor: Might I ask the 
chairman or the secretary of the com- 
mittee whether this report means that 
they are going to support the Mead 
resolution, or are they advocating that 
the American Federation of Labor it- 
self sponsor legislation? 


Delegate Hyatt: Yes, that is the in- 
tent of the report. The section of the 
Executive Council's report refers spe- 
cifically to Mr. Mead’s resolution, and 
later on in our report we have a ref- 
erence to other legislation of similar 
character by Mr. Mead. 


The motion to adopt the committee’s 
report was carried by unanimous vote. 


FARM OWNERSHIP 


(Page 162, Executive Council’s Report) 

This section of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report is a recital of events per- 
taining to legislation for the protec- 
tion and extension of farm ownership. 

It is anticipated that a special ses- 
sion of Congress may be held and that 
farm legislation will be included in 
the agenda of that session. The com- 
mittee recommends that the conven- 
tion go on record as supporting leg- 
islation protecting farm ownership and 
for the general relief of the agricul- 
tural industry. It is further recom- 
mended that the Executive Council 
continue consultation with spokesmen 
for bona fide farm organizations for 
the enactment of legislation benefi- 
cial to the broad common interests of 
industry and agriculture. 


The report of the committee was 
adopted, 
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FEDERAL JUDGES LIMITED IN 
CHARGING JURIES 
(Page 163, Executive Council’s Report) 
The committee recommends endorse- 
ment of legislation abolishing the 
gross misuse of judicial authority re- 
ferred to in this section and covered 
by H. R. 4721, 


The report of the committee 
unanimously adopted. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES 
(Page 163, Executive Council’s Report) 


This section of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report reveals that the jam into 
which legislation in the first session 
of the 75th Congress was involved ap- 
plied to that for the protection and 
advancement of government’ workers. 
It expresses the hope that this jam 
can be broken in the second session 
of the 75th Congress. 

Among legislation specifically men- 
tioned is the so-called Longevity Bill 
introduced by Honorable James M. 
Mead of Buffalo and later introduced 
in the Senate by Senator McCarran of 
Nevada. The committee recommends 
that the convention endorse H. R. 162, 
the legislation in question, and urge 
efforts for its enactment. 


The committee recommends further 
that the convention register approval 
of the continued efforts of Representa- 
tive Mead for the protection and ad- 
vancement of wage earners both in 
public and private industry. 


was 


The report of the committee 


unanimously adopted. 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 
(Page 163, Executive Council’s Report) 

This section is a recital of events 
following the proposal of the President 
for reorganization of government es- 
tablishments in the interest of efficiency 
and economy. The committee recom- 
mends that the convention endorse ef- 
forts for these two objectives. At the 
same time, it recommends that the 
Executive Council be instructed to be 
watchful that such economies of opera- 
tion are not at the expense of the 
maintenance and the advancement of 
employment for 


was 


proper standards of 
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government workers. It is further 
recommended that the Executive Coun- 
cil be instructed to support efforts of 
the Trade Unionists in government serv- 
ice for such improvements in govern- 
ment operation as shall not be at the 
expense of the employe. 
The report of the 
unanimously adopted. 


committee was 


SMALL CLAIMS COURT 


(Page 164, Executive Council’s Report) 
The committee recommends that the 


convention register support of this 
worthy legislation and that it recom- 
mends continuation of effort by the 


American Federation of Labor for its 
enactmem. 

The report of the 
unanimously adopted. 


committee was 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


(Page 164, Executive Council’s Report) 
The committee recommends that the 
convention endorse the position of the 
Executive Council against statehood for 
Hawaii owing to the fact cited, that a 
great majority of the population are 
Asiatics of doubtful loyalty to Ameri- 
can ideals and of equally doubtful 
material for citizenship. 
The report of the 
unanimously adopted. 


committee was 


PER DIEM WAGE EARNERS 
(Page 169, Executive Council’s Report) 


This section of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report refers to an attack upon 
the privileges and rights of government 
employes who work by the day. It re- 
fers to the dangerous precedent this 
might establish for wage earners in 
other government establishments. The 
committee recommends that the conven- 
tion express gratification at the defeat 
of this pernicious legislation, attempted 
through amendment of an appropriation 
bill and that it instruct the Executive 
Council to continue protection of the 
interests of government per diem work- 
ers. 


The report of the 
unanimously adopted. 
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PICKETING EMBASSIES 


(Page 169, Executive Council’s Report) 

The committee recommends that the 
convention endorse the policies set down 
by the Executive Council as opposing 
picketing of embassies, except that this 
policy shall in no way restrict the use 
of picketing for the purpose of legiti- 
mate Trade Union action. 

The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


POSTAL LABORERS 


(Page 169, Executive Council’s Report) 

This section of the report cites enact- 
ment of legislation improving the con- 
ditions of laborers in the postal serv- 
ice. The committee wishes to announce 
that the enactment of this legislation 
thrcugh support of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was immediately fol- 
lowed by an application for a charter 
in the American Federation of Labor, 
which has been granted by the Execu- 
tive Council since coming to this con- 
vention. The committee recommends 
that the convention express gratifica- 
tion because of these events. 


The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


RELIEF LEGISLATION 
(Page 170, Executive Council’s Report) 


This section of the report outlines 
efforts of the A. F. of L. for sufficient 
appropriations for the continuation of 
relief enterprises of the government. 
The committee recommends that the 
convention deplore curtailment of re- 
lief to bona fide sufferers from un- 
employment and that it reinstruct the 
Executive Council to continue vigorous 
efforts to prevent lay-offs from govern- 
ment enterprises of worthy citizens 
unable to secure employment in private 
industry. It also points to the impor- 
tance of maintaining prevailing wage 
standards in which the committee 
recommends that the convention heart- 
ily concur. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


RETIREMENT LAW FOR RAILROAD 
EMPLOYES 

(Page 170, Executive Council’s Report) 

The committee recommends that th: 
convention extend to the Railroa:’ 
Unions the warm congratulations con 
tained in the report of the Executiv: 
Council. At the suggestion of dele- 
gates of Railroad Unions the commit- 
tee recommends that the convention 
extend similar congratulations to the 
Executive Council for militant and 
effective cooperation. 

The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


SAFETY OF RAILROAD OPERATION 
(Page 171, Executive Council’s Report) 
The committee recommends that as 

with the Railroad Retirement Law, the 

Railroad Unions be congratulated upon 

an important legislative victory. It 

wishes to especially point to the con- 
tribution to safety of the _ traveling 
public which will result from this vic- 
tory. The delegates of the Railroad 

Unions also suggest the same extension 

of thanks to the Executive Council as 

in reference to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. 

The report of the 
unanimeously adopted. 
PROHIBITING TRANSPORTATION OF 

STRIKEBREAKERS 

(Page 171, Executive Council’s Report) 
The committee recommends that ef- 

forts be continued to enact this im- 

portant legislation which has passed 

the Senate and is now awaiting action 
hy the House. 

The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 

WAR f#ROFITEERING 

(Page 172, Executive Council’s Report) 
The committee believes that no state- 

ment need be made as to the dangers, 

not only to working standards of labor 
but the very structure of our liberties 
which would result from conscription 
of labor during war. The Executive 

Council report points to some of these 

dangers, such as ‘he repeal of dearly 

earned legislative protection, as the 

Walsh-Healey bill, the National Labor 

Relations Act, etc. Probably all protec- 

tive laws might be equally affected. 


committee was 
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The committee recommends that the 
convention strongly condemn the Shep- 
pard-Hill bills and the entire principle 
of conscription of labor. It further 
recommends that the Executive Coun- 
cil scrutinize with the greatest care any 
legislation on this subject for weasel 
words which may be artfully introduced 
in legislation having to do with the 
mobilization of our national resources 
for war. It is recommended that the 
convention take this stand while point- 
ing to the proud record of organized 
labor during past international con- 
flicts and in all national emergencies. 


The report of the committee 
unanimously adopted, 


was 


Secretary Hyatt: That concludes the 
report of the committee on the sec- 
tions of the Executive Council’s Report. 


Endorsement of Resolutions by 


Federation of Rural Letter 


Carriers 


National 


The committee has received a request 
that the National “ederation of Rural 
Letter Carriers, an affiliate of the A. I. 
of L., but not represented in this con- 
vention, be recorded as endorsing the 
Longevity Pay Bill and other legisla- 
tive recommendations contained in 
resolutions for civil service employes. 

President Green: Are there objec- 
tions? Hearing none, it is so ordered. 
Addition of Name of James H. Windsor 

to Civil Service Resolutions 

Secretary Hyatt: Your committee has 
also received a request that the name 
of James H. Windsor, a delegate rep- 
resenting the Plate Printers, be at- 
tached to the resolutions signed by the 
joint civil service delegations, 

President Green: Are there any ob- 
jections to the request being granted? 
Hearing none, it is so ordered. 

Secretary Hyatt continued the report 
of the committee, as follows: 

Wagner-Gavagan Anti-Lynching Law 

Resolution No. 9—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph and Milton P. Webster, Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, Over five thousand persons, 
one thousand of whom were white, 
been 


have 


lynched in these United States of 
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Amauien in the last fifty or more years; 
anc 


WHEREAS, The individual states have 
revealed their lack of will or ability to 
handle this savage lynch spirit which 
flares forth into frightful orgies of hu- 
man burnings ever and anon, with vigi- 
lantes such as the Black Legion and the 
Ku Klux Klan defying constituted gov- 
ernment; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, Th.t the Fifty-Seventh An- 
nual Convention of the American Federa- 


tion of Labor, in Denver, Colorado, as- 
sembled, goes on record as favoring the 


passage by the next Congress of the Wag- 
ner-Gavagan Anti-Lynching Law. 

Inasmuch as the subject matter of this 
resolution has already been dealt with in 
our report on a section of the Executive 
Council’s report, it is recommended that 
this resolution be referred to the Execu- 
tive Council. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Non-Civil Service Employes in Postal 
Service 

Resolution No. 22—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Gilbert E. Hyatt, N. E. Franklin, 
Alexander Jeffrey and James R. Wilson, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks: 
Edward J. Gainor, M. F. Finnan, Charles 
D. Duffy, Luther KE. Swartz, William J. 
Gorman, National Association of Letter 
Carriers; Henry W. Strickland, John M. 
Craig, John C. Kringel, Railway Mail 
Association, and James H. Windsor, Plate 
Printers. 

WHEREAS, The United States Civil 
Service is a _ protection to Government 
employes against undesirable working 
eonditions and safeguards their positions 


against unfair labor practices and lay- 
offs; and 

WHEREAS, During the past several 
years temporary, non-civil service em- 


ployes have been introduced into the civil 
service; and 

WHEREAS, This condition because it 
tends to limit the number of reguiar 
civil service employes, is a menace to the 
entire civil service system; and 

WHEREAS, The Postal Unions have 
gone on record as being opposed to the 
use of these non-civil service employes 
except in emergencies; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, ‘That the Fifty-Seventh 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor go on record as being opposed 
to the use of non-civil service employes in 
the postal service except during bona fide 
emergencies, 
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The Committee recommends that this 
resolution, for the purpose of protecting 
working conditions and civil service stand- 
ards in the Postal Service, be endorsed 
by the convention. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


U. S. Employes Compensation Commission 

Resolution No. 24—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Gilbert E. Hyatt, N. E. Franklin, 
Alexander Jeffrey and James R. Wilson, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Edward J. Gainor, M. TT. Finnan, Charles 
D. Duffy, Luther E. Swartz, William J. 
Gorman, National Association of Letter 
Carriers; Henry W. Strickland, John M. 
Craig and John C. Kringel, Railway Mail 
Association; Charles I. Stengle, Berniece 
B. Heffner, Cecil E. Custer, and Perry 58. 
Myers, American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employes; Fred Baer, International 


Association of Firefighters; N. P. Alifas, 
International Association of Machinists, 


District No. 44; C. L. Rosemund, Inter- 
national Federation of Technical IEn- 
gineers, Architects and Draftsmeun’s 
Unions; James H. Windsor, Plate Printers. 


WHEREAS, The United States Em- 
ployes Compensation Committee was 
originally established largely at the urg- 
ing of the American Federation of Labor 
to administer the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law covering government employes 
and since it has subsequently been charged 
with the duty of administering Federal 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws applicable 
to longshoremen and other harbor work- 
ers in private industry, workmen in pri- 
vate employment in the District of Co- 
lumbia; and the large body of workmen 
employed on Federal Emergency projects; 
and 

WHEREAS, The United States Employ- 
ment Compensation Commission since its 
establishment has consistently performed 
its important functions in a humane and 
sympathetic manner that refiects credit 
on the system of administration of work- 
men’s compensation legislation by an in- 
dependent bi-partisan commission; and 


WHEREAS, The increase in the number 
of employes now within the scope of Fed- 
eral workmen’s compensation laws and 
the possible extension of such laws to 
other employments within federal juris- 
diction makes the administration of these 
laws a matter of greater interest to the 
\merican Federation of Labor; therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the Fifty-Seventh 
Convention of the American Federation of 


Labor reaffirm its approval of the Com- 
mission and the manner in which it has 
administered the laws under its jurisdic- 
tion; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor reaffirm its stand for the 
preservation of the present form of ad- 
ministration of the Federal workmen's 
compensation laws by maintaining the 
United States Employes Compensation 
Commission as an independent establish- 
ment; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be transmitted to the President of 
the United States and to all members of 
Congress. 

The Civil Service Unions have tradi- 
tionally opposed absorption of the U. S. 
Employes Compensation Commission into 
any other establishment. This is of signifi- 
cance now because of the pending pro- 
gram of reorganization and consolidation 
of government departments. The commit- 
tce recommends endorsement. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Higher Standards in Government 
Employment 


Resolution No. 26—By Delegates Leo 


E. George, Gilbert E. Hyatt, N. E. 
Franklin, Alexander Jeffrey, James R 


Wilson, National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks; Edward J. Gainor, M. T. 
Finnan, Charles D. Duffy, Luther E. 
Swartz, William J. Gorman, National 


Association of Letter Carriers; Henry 
W. Strickland, John M. Craig, John C 
Kringel, Railway Mail Association; 
Charles I. Stengle, Berniece B. Heffner, 
Cecil E. Custer, Perry S. Myers, Amer- 
ican Federation of Government Em- 
ployes; Fred Baer, International As- 
sociation of Firefighters; N. P. Alifas, 
International Association of Machinists, 
District No. 44; C. L. Rusemund, Inter- 
national Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, Architects and Draftsmen’s Un- 
ions; James H. Windsor, Plate Printers. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor at successive conventions has 
adopted resolutions favorable to im- 
proved working conditions in govern- 
ment employment, relating particularly 
to the extension and liberalization of 
sick and vacation leaves; the elimina- 
tion of harmful and objectionable speed 
up practices; the reduction of night 
work requirements, the establishment of 
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a Civil Service Employes Court of Ap- 
peals, as a separate and independent 
institution with employe representation 
thereon; employe representation on all 
personnel boards; unqualified adherence 
to and of the extension of the civil 
service system with respect to appoint- 
ment and to tenure of office; the im- 
provement of postal substitute employes’ 
and village letter carriers’ working and 
wage conditions; the extension of the 
shorter week principle without reduc- 
tion in wages; equitable upward pay re- 
vision; equitable automatic promotion 
systems for all employes; prompt pay- 
ment of salaries; extension of the class- 
ification principle to those groups which 
would be benefited thereby and who de- 
sire it: prompt elimination of the evils 
of present so-called efficiency rating 
systems; higher rate of compensation 
for overtime and for night work and 
kindred betterments; and 

WHEREAS, These measures conform 
to the program and urgings of the 
American Federation of Labor to the 
effect that the government. establish 
and maintain employment standards as 
a model to those existing in the most 
advanced establishments in private in- 
dustry; be it 


RESOLVED, That the Fifty-Seventh 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor reaffirm its position in favor 
of higher government employment stan- 
dards and instruct the Executive Coun- 
cil to continue its cooperation with the 
affiliated organizations of government 
employes in furtherance of the remedial 
legislative objectives herein mentioned 
and those of similar purport that are in 
accord with the program and principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


A blanket resolution similar to the 
above has been introduced and _ suc- 
cessively endorsed in A. F. of L. con- 
ventions. The objectives set forth are 
in accord with the ideals and aims of 
organized labor. The committee there- 
fore recommends that the convention 
reaffirm previous action by endorsing 
the resolution. 

The report of the 
unanimously adopted. 


committee was 


Thirty-Year Optional Retirement for 
Government Employes 


Resolution No. 27—By Delegates Leo 
KE. George, Gilbert I. Hyatt, N. E. 
Franklin, Alexander Jeffrey and James 
R. Wilson, National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks; Edward J. Gainor, M. F. 
Finnan, Charles D. Duffy, Luther E. 
Swartz, William J. Gorman, National 
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Association of Letter Carriers; Henry 
W. Strickland, John M. Craig, John C. 
Kringel, Railway Mail Assoclation; 
Charles I, Stengle, Berniece B. Heff- 
ner, Cecil E. Custer and Perry S. 
Myers, American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employes; Fred Baer, Inter- 
national Association of Firefighters; N. 
P. Alifas, International Association of 
Machinists, District No. 44; C. L. Rose- 
mund, International Federation of Tech- 
nical Engineers, Architects and Drafts- 
men’s Unions; James H. Windsor, Plate 
Printers. 

WHEREAS, Broad _ experience has 
demonstrated the wisdom and _ useful- 


ness of the present United States Civil 
Service Retirement Law; and 


WHEREAS, This Act has been im- 
proved and broadened in its scope and 


usefulness by amendatory legislation; 
and 
WHEREAS, This beneficent Law 


would be more humanitarian and also 
more efficient if retirement were op- 
tional with each employe after thirty 
years of service and provisions made for 
widows of deceased annuitants; there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That in keeping with the 
requirements of service needs the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor reaffirm 
its declaration made in previous conven- 
tions and instruct its Executive Council 
to co-operate with affiliated Govern- 
ment employes’ organizations to secure 
the enactment of a thirty-year optional 
retirement law and a widow’s annuity. 

Previous conventions have invariably 
endorsed the desire of the Civil Service 
Unions for liberalization of their re- 
tirement act. This resolution has been 
introduced and endorsed in other con- 
ventions. The committee recommends 
that this action be repeated. 


The 
unanimously 


report of the committee was 


adopted. 


Extension and Improvement of the 
Civil Service System 


Resolution No. 28—By Delegates Leo 
E. George, Gilbert E. Hyatt, N. E. 
Franklin, Alexander Jeffrey, James R. 
Wilson, National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks; Edward J. Gainor, M. T. 
Finnan, Charles D. Duffy, Luther E. 
Swartz, William J. Gorman, National 
Henry 


Association of Letter Carriers; 
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W. Strickland, John M. Craig, John C. 
Kringel, Railway Mail Association: 
Charles I. Stengle, Berniece B. Heffner, 
Cecil E. Custer, Perry S. Myers, Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Em- 
ployes; Fred Baer, International Associa- 
tion of Firefighters; N. P. Alifas, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Dis- 
trict No. 44; C. L. Rosemund, Inter- 
national Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s 
Unions; James H. Windsor, Plate Print- 
ers. 

WHEREAS, Honesty and efficiency in 
the Executive Civil Service of the 
United States can be assured only 
through the fullest possible application 
of the principles of merit, representing 
equal opportunity for all who desire 
to compete on the basis of qualifica- 
tions possessed, and 


WHEREAS, It is essential that the 
merit system be extended and expanded 
upward, outward, and downward to 
cover all positions in the Executive 
Civil Service of the United States ex- 
cept those which the President may de- 
termine to be policy-determining in fact: 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Fifty-Seventh 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor reaffirm its unqualified ad- 
herence to the extension and expansion 
of the merit system, and instruct the 
Executive Council to continue its co- 
operation with the affiliated organiza- 
tions of government employes in fur- 
therance of the remedial legislative and 
executive objectives herein mentioned. 
and those of similar purport that are 
in accord with the program and prin- 
ae of the American Federation of 
sabor. 


This resolution is in accord with 
recommendations of the President for 
the extension “upward, downward and 
outward” of the merit system. It is 
also in accord with the program and 
interests of the Civil Service Unions 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. The 
committee recommends endorsement. 

The report of the 
unanimously adopted. 
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U. S. Civil Service Commission 


Resolution No. 29—By Delegates Leo 
E. George, Gilbert E. Hyatt, N. E. 
Franklin, Alexander Jeffrey, James R. 
Wilson, National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks; Edward J. Gainor, M. T. 


Finnan, Charles D. Duffy, Luther B. 
Swartz, William J. Gorman, National 
Association of Letter Carriers; Henry 
W. Strickland, John M. Craig, John C. 
Kringel, Railway Mail Association: 
Charles I. Stengle, Berniece B. Heffner, 
Cecil E. Custer, Perry S. Myers, Am- 
erican Federation of Government Em- 
Ployes; Fred Baer, International As- 
sociation of Firefighters; N. P. Alifas, 
International Association of Machinists, 
District No. 44; C. L. Rosemund, Inter- 
national Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s 
Unions; James H. Windsor, Plate Print- 
ers. 


WHEREAS, The administration of the 
laws and regulations having to do with 
entrance into and advancement within 
the classified civil service of the United 
States, the allocation of positions under 
the Classification Act of 1923, and the 
administration of the civil service and 
other related retirement acts applicable 
to civilian personnel affect the welfare 
and working conditions of many hun- 
dreds of thousands of federal govern- 
ment emploves, and 


WHEREAS, Regulations and amend- 
ments thereto issued pursuant to cer- 
tain of these laws have the force and 
effect of law, and 


WHEREAS, Many decisions had un- 
= these laws are quasi-judicial ones, 
an 


WHEREAS, Such necessarily broad 
authority affecting the welfare and 
working conditions of many hundreds 
of thousands of federal government em- 
Pployes should be vested in a commis- 
sion composed of at least three mem- 
bers: therefore. be it 


RESOLVED, That the Fifty-Seventh 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor endorse the proposition that 
the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion continue to be the agency charged 
with the administration of the laws and 
regulations affecting civilian personne! 
within the classified civil service of the 
United States. and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Fifty-Seventh 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor endorse the proposition that 
the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion continue to be a bi-partisan com- 
mission. and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the Fifty-Seventh 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor endorse the proposition that 
one of the members of the United 
States Civil Service Commission shall 
be selected with particular reference 
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to his active interest in organized 


labor, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Fifty-Seventh 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor endorse the proposition that 
the tenure of office of commissioners 
be for a period of fifteen years. with 
restrictions governing removals similar 
to those applying to the position of 
comptroller general of the United 
States, provided that initial terms under 
such tenure act be stated at five, ten 
and fifteen vears, respectively. and be 
it further 

RESOLVED, That a 
resolution be transmitted 


copy of this 
to the Presi- 


dent of the United States and to all 
members of Congress. 
This resolution requests support for 


continuation of the civil service com- 
mission as a bi-partisan body with at 
least one member from the ranks of or- 
ganized labor. It further advocates 
that the tenure of office of the commis- 
sioners be extended to remove partisan 
appointments. Inasmuch as the com- 
position and powers of this commission 
are of vital importance to civil service 
workers, the committee recommends en- 
dorsement of their position. 


The report of the committee 
unanimously adopted. 


was 


Secretary Hyatt: The American Fed- 
eration of Government Employe delegates 
request permission to slightly alter the 
phraseology of the introduction and con- 


clusion of Resolution No. 36. This 
change in no way alters the provisions 
of the resolution. With the alterations 


requested the resolution reads as follows: 


American Federation of Government 
Employes Legislative Program 


Resolution No. 
Charles 1. Stengle, 
Cecil E. Custer, Perry S. 
ican Federation of Government 
ployes. 

WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Government Employes at its Conven- 
tion held in the City of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, September 13 to 17, 1937, 
adoptea the following legislative’ pro- 
gram: 

1 A minimum wage of $1,500 per an- 
num for all full-time employes’ with 


36 — By Delegates 
Bernlece B. Heffner, 
Myers, Amer- 
Em- 


statutory automatic increases in salary. 


2. A five-day week of 35 hours with no 
decrease in pay to be applied throughout 
the Government service, 
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8. Extension of the merit system to 
include all branches of the civil Gov- 
ernment. 


4. Extension of the Classification Act 
to the field services. 


5. Optional retirement after 30 years of 
service; that Section 7 of the Retirement 
A.t be amended to read ‘‘That when an 
empioye having rendered 15 or more 
years of service and becomes involun- 
tarily separated, such employe may be 
entitled to the benefits as otherwise pro- 
vided in the Act;’’ that when an em- 
ploye naving been retired on account of 
disability and such employe having 
reached the age of 60 years; that no fur- 
ther physical examination shall be re- 
quired; that employes at their option be 
permitted to make additional contribu- 
tions not to exceed 10 per centum to pur- 
chase additioral annuities over and above 
the specified rate. 


6. That overtime be compensated to 
emploves either in the form of salary 
or leave; that authority for such over- 
time shall only be by direction of the 
chief of division or department either di- 
rect or through the supervising official; 
that credit to leave on account of over- 
time may be accumulated without limit 
and be mad? available until used. 


7. Application of the night differential 
to all positions requiring night shifts. 


8. Payment of not less than the pre- 
vailing wage to craft employes in agen- 
cies not affected by wage boards or other 
machinery for fixing adequate wages. 


9. Provision of opportunity for promo- 
tion of qualified employes prior to the 
development of Civil Service eligible lists 
so that the higher positions will be filled 
by promotion, thereby establishing the 
Civil Service as a career service. 


10. Creation of a Civil Service Board 
of Appeals, so organized as to fully pro- 
tect the rights of employes, 


11. Optional Q. S. and L.—the cost to 
be applied uniformly to all _ positions 
wherein the furnishing of such _ service 
is involved 


12. Shorter hours and more reasonable 
pay for employes in Veterans Adminis- 
tration facilities. 


13 Better pay and better working con- 
ditions for custodial employes including 
charwomen and charmen. 


14. More reasonable hours and better 
working conditions in all Federal Penal 
Institutions 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, 
That the American Federation of Labor 
in Convention assembled in the City of 
Denver, Colorado, endorse the aforesaid 
program and assure its affiliate, the 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployes that its representatives will use 
every effort toward bringing this pro- 
gram to a successful conclusion, 
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This resolution contains the legislative 
program of the A. F. G. E. for improve- 
ment of government working conditions 
in the various departments and occupa- 
tions under the jurisdiction of that union 
and outside that of unions of craftsmen 
and postal workers. The committee rec- 
ommends endorsement with the exception 
that the provisions concerning the Civil 
Service Retirement Act be referred to 
the Joint Retirement Conference of the 
Civil Service unions for such action as 
appears proper in the light of the posi- 
tion of other Civil Service Unions belong- 
ing to this conference. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Employment of American Citizens By the 
U. S. Army and Navy and Contractors for 
Work on the Isthmus of Panama 


Resolution No. 40—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, representing Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, American Ic eration of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The United States Govern- 
ment has expended huge sums of money to 
provide adequate means of defending the 
Panama Canal from attack by land or 
sea; and 


WHEREAS, Millions of dollars will be 
expended from time to time in the ex- 
tending and improvement of these de- 
fense works and the operation and mainte- 
nance thereof; and 


WHEREAS, All money appropriated for 
this purpose should be expended in bene- 
fiting through employment and _ other- 
wise, citizens of the United States: and 

WHEREAS, There is no legislation pro 
viding for the employment of citizens of 
the United States only, in skilled and 
semi-skilled positions in the construction 
and maintenance of these enormous and 
— defense works and reservations: 
anc 


WHEREAS, We believe that legislation 
should be passed prescribing that the fol- 
lowing positions be filled by American 
citizens by the Army and Navy in all 
maintenance, operation, construction and 
contract work on the Panama Canal; ar- 
tisan, baggagemaster, baker, blacksmiths. 
blueprinter, boatswain, brakeman, butcher, 
captain, carpenter, calker, compositor, 
cook, checker, chauffeur, engineer, firemen, 
foreman, money counter, office helper, 
oiler, operator (crane), operator (motor- 
boat), operator (pump), operator (tele- 
phone), policeman, printer, riveter, sales- 
man, steward, storeman, tailor, teacher, 
upholsterer, vulcanizer, water-tender, and 
wheelright; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor in- 


struct its Legislative Committee to {ntro- 
duce and aid a bill uring the next ses- 
sion of Congress providing that no person 
other than citizens of the United States 
shall be employed in the positions outlined 
above by the United States Army or the 
United States Navy or contractors, direct- 
ly or otherwise, in any of its or their 
departments or branches in connection 
with the work on the Isthmus of Panama. 


This resolution sets forth the vast sums 
spent by the U. S. in the Canal Zone. It 
names a list of skilled positions which, it 
is set forth, should go to the citizens of 
the U. S. Inasmuch as the employment of 
American citizens on government work in 
the Canal Zone has been urged by pre- 
vious conventions, the committee recom- 
mends endorsement of the resolution. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Employment of American Citizens on 
Panama Canal Work 


Resolution No. 41—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The United States Govern- 
ment has spent vast sums of money in 
the construction and operation of the 
Panama Canal; and 

WHEREAS, Funds are _ appropriated 
yearly to provide for the operation and 
maintenance of the Canal; and 


WHEREAS, Such funds should be spent 
as far as practicable to provide employ- 
ment for American citizens; and 

WHEREAS, On August 15, 1937, em- 
ployes of the Panama Canal and Panama 
Railroad approximated 13,000 and of this 
number 3,000 were citizens of the United 
States and 9,000 were aliens—subjects of 
European nations, an approximate ratio ol 
one United States citizen to three aliens; 
and 

WHEREAS, There are more than 3,000 
aliens in the Canal and Railroad organ- 
izations, occupying skilled or semi-skilled 
positions, which should be held by United 
States citizens; and 

WHERBEAS, There are now millions of 
workers in the United States who are un- 
employed; and 


WHEREAS, The Panama Canal is an 
important part of our system of national 
defense, vastly increasing the sailing 
radius of our naval vessels; and 


WHEREAS, In time of war attempts 
might be made by citizens of foreign 
countries with whom we might conceivably 
be at war to injure or destroy the canal, 
it is therefore essential that all positions 
of responsibility be filled by American 
citizens; and 
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WHERBMAS, A bill to provide for the em- 
ployment of American citizens in skilled 
positions on the Panama Canal has al- 
ready been introduced in the House of 
Representatives and the Senate of the 
United States, as follows: 

“Be it Enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 


“That within five years from the ef- 
fective date of this act all positions of 
artisan, baggagemaster, baker, blacksmith, 
blueprinter, boatswain, brakeman, butch- 
er, captain, carpenter, calker, compositor, 
cook, checker, chauffeur, engineer, fire- 
man, foreman, money counter, office helper, 


oiler, operator (air compressor), opera- 
tor (crane), operator (motorboat), opera- 
tor (pump), operator (telephone), police- 


man, printer, riveter, salesman, secretary 


(clubhouse), signalman, steward, store- 
man, tailor, teacher, upholsterer, vulcan- 
izer, water-tender, and wheelwright, in 


the employ of the Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad Company on the Isthmus 
of Panama, shall be filled by American 
citizens, on the gold roll, compensated 
in accordance with wage policies in ef- 
fect on the effective date of this act;” 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor be in- 
structed to have the above mentioned alien 
bill introduced and endeavor to have it 
passed during the next session of Con- 
gress. 


This resolution, like the preceding one, 
protests against the employment of aliens 
on government work in the Canal Zone. 
It cites a specific piece legislation for 
this purpose, now in the Senate and 
House. In accord with previous policies, 
the committee recommends endorsement. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Government Departments 
Reorganization Bill 


Resolution No. 483—By Delegate John 
P. Frey, Metal Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Senate Bills S-2700 and 
S-2970 named the Reorganization Bill, 
contain many provisions of the Econ- 
omy Act of 1932; and 

WHEREAS, The passage of 
tion of this nature will 


legisla- 
result in pay 


cuts and a reduction in conditions of 
employment and living to all govern- 
ment employes, including the Ameri- 


Panama Canal 
therefore be it 


can personnel of the 
and Panama Railroad; 


RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor be 
instructed to 


oppose all detrimental 
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legislation the nature of which will re- 
duce the standard of living for govern- 
ment employes. 

The proposed reorganization of gov- 
ernment departments is dealt with in a 
section of the Executive Council's re- 
port. The committee recommends that 
this convention go on record as opposing 
any and all provisions of reorganization 
legislation which will reduce or en- 
danger the wages, hours, employment 
and working conditions of government 
workers. 

The report of the 
unanimously adopted. 


committee was 


Saturday Half Holiday for Panama 
Canal and Panama Ruilroad 
Employes 


Resolution No. 45—By Delegate John 
P. Frey, Metal Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, On March 3, 1931, an act 
was passed which provided ag follows: 

“That on and after the effective 
date of this act, four hours, exclusive 
of time for luncheon, shall constitute 
a day’s work on Saturday throughout 
the year, with pay or earnings for the 
day the same as on other days when 
full time is worked.” 


WHEREAS, The Panama Canal and 
the Panama Railroad on the Isthmus 
were specifically excluded from the 
provisions of this Act of 1931, together 
with employes of the Department of 
the Interior, and the Postal Service; 
and 

WHEREAS, In the _ interim, _ both 
the postal employes in the United 
States and the employes of the De- 
partment of the Interior have been 
brought under the provisions of this 
act by legislation or executive order, 
leaving the Panama Canal as the only 
agency originally excluded from the 
benefits of the Act, which have not 
been brought within its provisions to 
date; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor be 
instructed to have the Panama Canal 
and Panama Railroad employes in- 
cluded in the Act of March 3, 1931, by 
executive order. 

This resolution, urging inclusion of 
Panama Canal and Railroad employes 
in the benefits of the Saturday half 
holiday, is recommended for endorse- 
ment, especially ag it is set forth that 
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these employes are the only ones not 
now enjoying this benefit. 

The report of the 
unanimously adopted. 


committee was 


25-Year Optional Retirement Legisla- 
tion for Panama Canal and Pan- 
ama Railroad Employes 


Resolution No. 46—By Delegate John 
P. Frey, Metal Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Climatic conditions in- 
cident to employment on the Panama 
Canal and the Panama Railroad are 
very rigorous due to the high tem- 
perature, great humidity, and the ac- 
tinie rays of the tropical sun; and 


WHEREAS, The effects of such cli- 
mate on the health of white men, 
women and children are accumulative 
as an employe grows older and his re- 
sistance is undermined; and 

WHEREAS, Congress during a re- 
cent session passed a bill reducing the 
period of service in the Canal Zone 
for military personnel from_ three 
to two years because of these climatic 
conditions: and 


WHEREAS, Large numbers of em- 
ployes now entering the service of the 
government on the Panama Canal are 
all of such an age as will require them 
to work more than thirty years in the 
tropics to reach the present retire- 
ment age of 60 or 62; and 


WHEREAS, Several bills have been 
introduced in recent sessions of Con- 
gress providing for a reduction in the 
years of service when computing re- 
tirement; and 


WHEREAS, The Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad employes do _ not 
come under the provisions of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act but have a 
separate retirement law approved March 
1, 1931, and incorporated into the Canal 
Zone Code, approved June 19, 1934; and 


WHEREAS. Any retirement legisla- 
tion sponsored by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor should include the 
employes of the Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad on the Isthmus of 
Panama and provide for optional re- 
tirement at 55 years of age, 25 years 
« service, with full annuity; therefore 
e it 

RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor be 
instructed to make an attempt to se- 
cure for the employes of the Panama 
Canal and Panama Railroad the 25- 
year optional retirement at 56 years 
of age with full annuity in the next 
session of Congress. 


The resolution recommends that the 
A. F. of L. assist the Panama Canal 
and Railroad employes in a 
liberalization of their exclusive retire- 
ment act to allow optional retirement 
after 25 years. Similar resolutions 
have been endorsed by previous con- 
ventions. We recommend that this 
action be repeated. 


The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


Appointments to Annapolis Naval 
Academy from Among Sons of 
Employes of the Panama 
Canal and Panama 
Railroad 


Resolution No. 48—By Delegate John 
P. Frey, Metal Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, In 1934, the Congress of 
the United States approved an amend- 
ment to then fending legislation pro- 
viding for an appointment by the Gov- 
ernor of the Panama Canal to the 
Military Academy at West Point from 
among the sons of employes of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad; 
and 


WHEREAS, There is now pending 
before the House of Representatives a 
similar bill providing for appoint- 


ments by the Governor to the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis; and 
WHEREAS, This bill has already 


passed the Senate; and 


WHEREAS, It is highly desirable 
that young United States citizens from 
the Canal Zone be allowed this repre- 
sentation in the two academies; there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor be 
instructed to assist and further legis- 
lation that will be before the next 
session of Congress, which will pro- 
vide for appointments to the Naval 
Academy by the Governor of the Pan- 
ama Canal from among sons of em- 
ployes of the Panama Canal and Pan- 
ama Railroad on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, 


The committee recommends endorse- 
ment. 


The report of the eommittee was 
unanimously adonted. 
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Collective Bargaining for Government 
Employes 


Resolution No. 65—By Delegate James 
A. Taylor, Washington State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The acceptance and prac- 
tice of the principles of collective bar- 
gaining has come to be recognized as not 
only desirable but necessary to promote 
the best interests of both employer and 
employe and has been so recognized by 
legislators in several states and the na- 
tional government, as applied to private 
industry through the enactment of legis- 
lation providing for such collective bar- 
gaining; and 


WHEREAS, The application of these 
principles to employes of government is 
just as necessary as in private industry; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor hereby 
stand instructed to exert every possible 
effort to have enacted legislation in the 
national Congress, establishing collective 
bargaining and the signing of contracts, 
governing rates of pay, hours of labor, 
and the conditions of employment by and 
between the responsible heads of depart- 
ments and the divisions of national gov- 
ernment and unions of employes, if and 
when such employes shall become an or- 
ganized affiliate of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor without any interference 
from any elected or appointed officer of 
such department or division of govern- 
ment. 

This resolution contemplates 
tion making collective bargaining com- 
pulsory in all branches of the govern- 
ment service. The committee recom- 
mends endorsement of the principle of 
recognition for the various Unions having 
all or portions of their membership in 
government service. It has, however, 
been informed that some of the most 
successful of these Unions now have their 
wages, hours and other fundamental 
working conditions determined by Con- 
gress. They express a dcep desire that 
this method be not disturbed. The com- 
mittee therefore recommends that this 
resolution be endorsed with the addition 
of another ‘‘whereas’’: 


legisla- 


“That this resolution in no way con- 
templates disturbance of methods. by 
which certain Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor obtain 
their protection and benefits from legis- 
lation and who are desirous of continu- 
1g this condition."’ 


The report of the committee was unanl- 
mously adopted. 


Navy Yard Employes’ Legislative 
Program 
Resolution No. 68—By Delegate James 
A. Taylor, Washington State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The navy yard employes 
are endeavoring to secure, through the 
activity of their labor unions, various 
legislative improvements, which will tena 
to shorten hours, improve working condi- 
tions, and otherwise be of benefit to both 
the government employes and the public 
generally; and 


WHEREAS, All of these objectives are 
in keeping with the program and policies 
of the American labor movement, and are 
deserving of support; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the president and 
officers of the American Federation of 
Labor be, and hereby are, instructed to 
support and work for the advancement 
and successful accomplishment of the 
legislative program of the navy yard em- 
plo es as follows: 


Abolition of second and third class 
mechanic rates. 

A thirty-hour work week for all navy 
yard employes. 

Optional retirement after thirty years 
of service. 

Establishment of a civil court of ap- 
ens. 

: Appropriation of funds for drydock al- 
ready authorized. 

Definite restrictions against the prac- 
tice of using enlisted men to perform 
work which should rightfully be done by 
civilian mechanics. 


Naval vesseis, munitions and other 
implements of war to be constructed and 
manufactured in government navy yards, 
arsenals or other government owned or 
operated establishments in order to re- 
duce the cost of maintaining adequate 
military and naval defenses and to elim- 
inate private profit, which will remove 
the incentive of war profiteers to pro- 
voke or aggravate wars and thus mini- 
mize the possibility of war; also to 
build up the government plants so as to 
be of maximum value in emergency. 

A fair share of the new naval vessels 
to be awarded to the Puget Sound navy 
yard for construction. 


This resolution contains a _ proposed 
legislative program for navy yard work- 
ers. The committee recommends that 


this resolution be endorsed and referred 
to the Executive Council for action in 
cooperation with the affected unions. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 
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Opposing Transfer of Military and Naval 
Officers to Positions in Civilian 
Branches of the Government 


Resolution No. 69—By Delegate James 
A. Taylor, Washington State Federation 
o. Labor. 


WHEREAS, Due to crowded conditions 
amongst the officer personnel of the army 
and navy, it has been proposed by the 
navy department to transfer or assign 
military and naval officers who have been 
passed over for promotion by the selec- 
tion board to positions in the civilian 
branches of the government; and 


WHEREAS, Such a movement, if per- 
mitted to be put in force would stifle 
promotion in the civilian branches of the 
service; would upset the morale of em- 
ployes, who, after working for years to 
fit themselves for advancement as vacan- 
cies occur, find that their positions may 
be filled by transfer of officers; would 
aggravate a condition wherein there is 
already too much militarism in the civil- 
ian forces; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention go 
on record as opposed to the transfer or 
assignment of retired or active naval or 
military officers to positions in the civil- 
ian branch of the government service, 
and the officers of this Federation be and 
hereby are instructed to oppose any leg- 
islation authorizing or permitting assign- 
ment or transfer of military officer per- 
sonnel to the civilian branches of the 
government service. 

Legislation for the purpose of allowing 
retired military officers to assume desir- 
able positions, including those of super- 
vision, was introduced in the last session 
of Congress. The committee recommends 
that the A. F. of L. emphatically oppose 
such an unwarranted invasion of the 
rights of civilian workers in government 
service and therefore endorses this reso- 
lution. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Political Rights for Federal Employes 


Resolution No. 70—By Delegate 
James A. Taylor, Washington State Ied- 
eration of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Federal employes are 
not allowed to take an active part 
in political campaigns, nor to publicly 
express their views or. opinions re- 
garding the fitness of any candidate 
for public office, nor to endorse or 
oppose any movement, principle, or 


public issue that might be construed 
as a controversial subject; and 

WHEREAS, These federal employes 
are barred from seeking or accepting 
appointment or election to public of- 
fice with utter disregard for their 
personal ambitions, their ability to 
perform valuable public service and 
the public need or desire for the use 
of their talents; and 

WHEREAS, These employes are rec- 
ognized and classified by the public 
as a highly efficient, able, honest group 
of the citizenry endowed with respect 
for law, order, common decency and a 
sincere desire to maintain a _ high 
standard of government and social 
independence and efficiency; and 


WHEREAS, Denial of rights ef citi- 
zenship to federal employes violates 
the letter and the spirit of the Declera- 
tion of Independence and the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which 
guarantees every citizen the right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, and the _ specific right of free 
speech; and 

WHEREAS, Federal employes are 
denied these full rights of citizenship 
and prohibited from the performance 
of these patriotic duties by the pres- 
ent regulations of the Civil Service 
Commission; now therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention as- 
sembled, endorse and seek the passage 
of such legislation as is necessary to 
forever remove these prohibitory regu- 
lations, and that specific legislation 
shall be sought as to guarantee to every 
government worker the full rights of citi- 
zenship to him and to every other citizen 
of the United States guaranteed by the 
Constitution; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That any official or 
supervisor in any branch of the gov- 
ernment departments or bureaus shall 
be prohibited from inflicting any pen- 
alty, demotion, or discrimination upon 
any employe for or because of his 
participation in political, public or 
social campaigns, 

The Committee recommends that 
this resolution be disapproved. In 
taking this position, it is following the 
established policy of a majority of the 
Civil Service Unions in their  respec- 
tive national conventions and before 
Congress. It is the traditional and 
well founded belief of these unions 
that no more certain methods could be 
pursued to destroy the safeguards of 
the civil service and the merit system 
than to have the provisions of this 
resolution adopted as national policy. 


It was to protect public employes 
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from the spoils system that the civil 


service, carrying with it necessary 
inhibitions against the invasion of 
partisan politics, originally adopted 


these regulations. The committee does, 
however, recommend that the Execu- 
tive Council be instructed to support 
the Civil Service Trade Unionists in the 
maintenance and protection of the rights 
of private discussion and participa- 
tion in politics they now enjoy. 


The report of the committee was 


unanimously adopted. 


Ramspeck Bill H. R. 2698 Cnstodial 
Service Workers 


Resolution No. 88—By Delegate John 
P. Frey, Metal Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, embraces certain 
trades and other workmen particularly 
in the Custodial Service, whose wages 
have not kept pace with those employes 
coming under the “Wage Board Sys- 
tem”; and 

WHEREAS, These employes were ex- 
cepted from the general provisions of 
the Classification Act of 1923 which 
excluded the skilled trades from the 
operatiun of that Act; and 

WHEREAS, It is now proposed to ex- 
tend tne Classification Act to the field 
service, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, By the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in convention assembled, 
that an effort be made to remove these 
employes from the purview of the 
Classification Act of 1923 as amended, 
and to have them placed under a 
Schedule of Wages not less than that 
prevailing in the navy yard service; 
and to confer upon them the benefits 
of the 40-hour week without reduction 
in weekly earnings; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention as- 
sembled, endorse the principles of the 
Ramspeck Bill, H. R. 2698, introduced 
January 12, 1937, and endeavor to se- 
cure its enactment, 

The committee recommends endorse- 
ment. 

The report of the committee was 


unanimously adopted. 


Abolition of Second and Third Class 
Rates of Pay of Navy Yard Workers 


Resolution No. 84—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, Amer- 


ican Federation of Labor. 
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WHEREAS, On September 7, 1921, the 
Navy Department issued a circular letter 
to the effect that six months thereafter 
all Navy Yard employes must qualify for 
the first class rate of pay; and 


WHEREAS, This order was not actual- 
ly put into effect, but in the years fol- 
lowing a greater and greater proportion 
of workmen have been assigned to second 
and third class rates of pay; and 

WHEREAS, During the economy period 
in particular, hundreds of first class men 
were laid off. and re-employed at second 
and third class rates of pay and some 
have not as yet been restored to the first 
class rate, which they formerly held; and 

WHEREAS, Hundreds of first class 
new men have been called in to work at 
second and third class rates of pay, while 
performing first class work; and 

WHEREAS, Navy Yard work {1s of 
such high grade that all competent me- 
chanics should receive first class pay; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, By the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention assembled at 
Denver, Co‘orado, that we seek the aboli- 
tion of the second and third class rates 
of pay, officially known as the intermedi- 
ate and minimum rates, respectively, in 
the Navy Yard service, and level up the 
maximum rates of pay in the Navy Yard 
schedule of wages to the present highest 
rate in effect in the Navy Yard service, 
within the continental limits of the 
United States, either by departmental 
regulations or by legislation: and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That the Navy Yard 
schedule of wages as thus modified be 
established at the arsenals and in other 
industrial activities under the executive 
branch of our government, within the 
continental limits of the United States, 
provided that any existing higher rates 
of pay shall be maintained. 


The committee recommends endorsement. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Chairman Ornburn: This completes 
the report of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion, and it is signed by the committee: 


I. M. ORNBURN, Chairman. 
GILBERT HYATT, Secretary. 
EMANUEL KOVELESKI. 

B. M. JEWELL. 

Cc. L. ROSEMUND. 

I. M. CRAIG. 

JAMES M. DUFFY. 
RICHARD J. GRAY. 

JAMES T. MORIARTY. 
JOHN DONLIN. 

CHARLES I. STENGLE. 
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THOMAS V. GREEN. 
JAMES H. WINDSOR. 
M. T. FINNAN. 
ARNOLD 8S. ZANDER. 
DON M. BURROWS. 
CHRISTIAN MADSEN. 
DAVID BEHNCKE. 


Committee on Legislation. 


Chairman Ornburn moved the adoption 
of the report of the Committee on Leg- 
islation as a whole. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


President Green: Are there any other 
committees prepared to report at this 
time? If not, the Chair will recognize 
chairmen of committees or any other 
delegate in the convention for announce- 
ments. 

Announcements 


Delegate Williams: The last meeting 
of the Committee on Building Trades 
will be held tonight at 8:00 o’clock in 
Room 901, Brown Palace Hotel. I also 
wish to announce that tomorrow eve- 
ning at 8:00 o’clock, in Room 901, the 


conference between the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way representatives and 
the Building Trades Department will be 
held. Those trades that are inter- 
ested in the subject matter of which 
they have been notified by the De- 
partment will please take notice and 
be present. This meeting will be pre- 
sided over by a representative of Presi- 
dent Green 


President Green: The Chair desires 
to announce that our friend connected 
with the motion picture and theatrical 
stage employes’ affairs, Mr. Sol Rosen- 
blatt, who has spoken so interestingly 
to previous conventions, will address the 
convention tomorrow morning at 11:00 
o'clock. 


Delegate Koveleski: I move that the 
rules be suspended and we adjourn un- 
til 9:30 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was seconded and carried, 
and at 6:00 o’clock p. m. the conven- 
tion was adjourned to 9:30 o’clock, Fri- 
day morning, October 8th. 
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Fifth Day—Friday Morning Session 


Denver, Colorado, 
October 8, 1937. 
The convention was called to order at 
9215 o'clock by President Green. 


Absentees 


Allen, Anderson, J. L.; Bengough, 
Bogie, Bower, Briedenbach, Byars, Con- 
away, Cushing, Daugherty, DeLair, 
Iuldner, Edwards, Getreu, Green, John I.; 
Gresty, Gross, Theodore; Hansen, Harris, 
Heymanns, Hunt, Krug, LeBow, Maney, 
Moran, Claude H.; McCain, L. E.; Me- 
Clary, Nichols, Norman, O’Brien, W. J.: 
O’ Neal, Rouse, Sexton, Shave, __ Silas, 
Smith, Walter; Warach, Weaver, Paul 
2.; Williams, E. II.; Williams, L. V.; 
Williams, Oscar. 


“? 


INVOCATION 


Dr. Vere V. Loper, Pastor, First 

Plymouth Congregational Church 
Our Father, God, we are conscious that 
the welfare of millions of men hangs at 
stake as we make decisions and carry for- 
ward programs. We turn reverently to 
Thee because Thou art our Father and 
Father of these men and women. Guide us 
in our thoughts, empower us in our ac- 
tions, continue with us in this day. Amen. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes 
the Chairman of the Committee on Creden- 
tials for a supplemental report. 


Supplemental Report Committee on 
Credentials 

Chairman Curran reported as follows: 

We, your Committee on Credentials, have 
examined the following credentials and 
recommend that the following delegates 
be seated: . _— 

Office Employes’ Union No. 20782, Chi- 
eago, I1l.—Miss Mollie Levitas, 1 vote. 

In accordance with request contained in 
letter received from Delegate Frank B. 
Comfort of the International Union of 
Elevator Constructors, we recommend the 
seating of John C. MacDonald in place of 
Edward A. Smith. who will be unable to 
attend further sessions of the convention. 
as he was called home. 


In accordance’ with request 
from John E. Rooney of the Operative 
Plasterers International Association of 
the United States and Canada, we recom- 
mend the substitution of M. J. McDonough 
for John Donlin. of that organization. 


received 


The report of the committee was adopted 
by unanimous vote. 

Chairman Curran: Your Committee on 
Credentials met last evening and decided 





on the following time and place for the 
hearings on the delegates whose creden- 
tials have not been accepted by the com- 
mittee: At 7:30 o’clock tonight, Parlor B, 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, we will have a hear- 
ing from Fremont, Colorado, Central Labor 
Union. 


Tne Committee on Credentials met last 
evening at the Cosmopolitan Hotel and 
decided to hold hearings tonight at 7:30 
in Partor B, Cosmopolitan Hotel, oo 
the delegates from the followirg, whose 
eredentials have not been accepted by the 
Committee on Credentials: C. I. Davis, 
Fremont County, Colorado, Central Labor 
Union, O. E. Petry, Stenographers, Typists, 
Bookkeepers and Assistants, Local Union 
No. 19903, Atlanta, Georgia, Thomas J. 
O’Brein, Chicago Heights, Illinois, Trades 
and Labor Assembly, Earl Dietz, Grain 
Processors Union No. 20692, Springfield, 
Missouri. 


The Committee also will hold hearings 
at 7:30 p. m., Parlor B. Cosmopolitan Ho- 
tel, October 11, for the following delegates, 
whose credentials have not been accepted 
by the Committee on Credentials: J. James 
Albano, Merchandise Service and Delivery 
Workers’ Union 20036, Chicago, Illinois; 
Martin Crowe, Real Estate Salesmen’s 
Union No. 20846, Detroit, Michigan; Charles 
P. Howard, International Typographical 
Union. 


Delegate Trotter, Typographical Union: 
Mr. President, may I ask the Chairman of 
the Committee on Credentials why they 
cannot all be heard at the meeting tonight. 
We are aware, Mr. Chairman, that we are 
being given the run-around, and everybody 
in this convention is very well aware of it. 


President Green: You are out of order. 
You have no right to accuse any one of 
giving you the run-around. The proceed- 
ings of this convention are being carried 
along in an orderly way. You have no 
right to charge any one on this floor witb 
giving you the run-around. 


The chair desires to announce that our 
friend Sol Rosenblatt will address the con- 
vention at 11:00 o’clock this morning. Most 
of you who have attended conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor recall 
our friend Sol Rosenblatt and the most 
interesting and inspiring addresses which 
he delivered heretofore. I will appoint as 
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a committee to escort him to the hall, 
Brother George Browne, President, Theatri- 
cal Stage Employes; Brother C. L. Bag- 
ley, Musicians, and Brother Rubin Guskin, 
Actors’ Equity Association. I hope the com- 
mittee will arrange to meet with Mr. Ros- 
enblatt and escort him to the hall. 

The attention of the Chair was called 
to a story published in the New York 
papers, headed: “American Federation of 
Labor Sends McInerney to aid Mahoney. 
building Trades President Apparently 
Under Orders from Green.” 

This statement is false. The President 
of the American Federation of Labor at 
no time sent Mr. McInerney, or any one 
else, to New York, with instructions to 
interfere in the political campaign. I here 
at this moment publicly deny the state- 
ment. There is not a word of truth in it. 

The Chair will recognize Secretary Mor- 
rison for announcements. 

Secretary Morrison read the following: 


Communications 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Fifty- 
Seventh Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


Greetings: 

It affords me great pleasure to send 
greetings from the Woman’s Internationai 
Union Label League. We sincerely hope 
this convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will be a happy and success- 
ful one. We pledge you our support and 
every good wish for the continued success 
of your organization. 

Cordially yours, 

EFFIE WISE, Secretary-Treasurer, 


Birmingham, Alabama, 
October 6, 1937. 
William Green, 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor, Denver, Colorado. 

Dear Brother Green: It is my greatest 
pleasure to send to you a multitude of 
greetings and congratulations for your 
wonderful leadership in our labor move- 
ment, Local Union 48 of the Sheet Metal 
Workers is hereby pledging 100 per cent 
loyalty to you and the principles of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

ROY COPELAND, 
Business Representative of 
Local Number 48. 


Birmingham, Ala., 
October 6. 
William Green, 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor in session, Denver, Colorado. 
Dear Brother Green: The Birmingham 
Building Trades Council is sending you 


multitudes of greetings and congratula- 
tions and pledging 100 per cent loyalty to 
the principles of the American Federation 
of Labor and you. 
ROY COPELAND, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Birmingham Building Trades Council. 


Gadsden, Alabama, 
October 6. 1937. 
William Green, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Cosmopolitan Hotel. Denver. 

The Gadsden Central Labor Union and 
organized labor as a whole insist that you 
hold 1938 A. F. of L. Labor Convention in 
Birmingham, Alabama. We extend to you 
our heartiest cooperation. 

M. C. MAUNEY, President. 

Cc. R. JONMNSON, Secretary-Treasurer, 

Gadsden Central Labor Union. 


Invitations were received from the fol 
lowing individuals and organizations to 
hold the 1938 convention in their respective 
cities: St. Louis—Telegrams from Shoe 
Workers’ District Council, Charles Holmes, 
Manager; Hatters, Cap and _ Millinery 
Workers’ Council, Harry Fromkin, Busi- 
ness Representative; St. Louis Convention 
Publicity and Tourist Bureau, Charles F. 
Hatfield, Executive Secretary ; Molders Dis- 
trict Council, Charles Blome, President; 
Teamsters’ District Council, Louis Shulte, 
President. 

Birmingham, 
Bridgeport. 

Houston, Texas—Labor Messenger, Offi- 
cial Newspaper of Houston Labor and 
Trades Council and Affiliated Organiza- 
tions, by W. R. Morin. 

Chicago, Tllinois—Joseph D. Keenan, 
Secretary, Chicago Federation of Labor. 


Alabama — Lee Sentell, 


President Green: The Chair desires to 
submit the report of the Fraternal Dele- 
gate to the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress, Brother R. A. Henning. It is 
submitted as a supplementary report of 
the Executive Council for inclusion in the 
proceedings. 


Report of the Fraternal Delegate to 
the Fifty-third Annual Convention 
of the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress Which Convencd at Ottawa, 
Ontario, September 13, 19237. 


St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 2, 1937. 
To the Officers and Delegates Attending 
the Fifty-Seventh Annual Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


Brothers Greeting: 

I herewith submit my report as Fra- 
ternal Delegate of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor to the Fifty-Third An- 
nual Convention of the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress, held at the Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, start- 
ing Monday, September 13th, and con- 
cluding Saturday, September 18th, 1937 
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President F. J. Tomkins of the Ottawa 
Allied Trades and Labor Association 
opened the convention and extended a 
welcome on behalf of the workers of the 
capital city of Canada. 

Honorable Norman Rogers, Minister of 
Labor, delivered a welcome address rep- 
resenting the Canadian Government and 
in so doing declared that workers should 
have the right to join trade unions of 
their own choice. 

Mayor Stanley Lewis of Ottawa ex- 
tended a very cordial welcome to the 
delegates on behalf of the citizens of the 
capital city. 


The credentials committee reported that 
467 credentials representing delegates 
entitled to participate in the proceed- 
ings of the convention had been received 
from all parts of Canada. All basic in- 
dustries were represented, some for the 
first time and the total attendance of 
delegates was the largest in the history 
of the Canadian Trades and Labor Con- 
gress 

Brother F. J. Hancock was present 
representing the British Trades Union 
Congress and Brother R. A. Henning 
represented the American Federation of 
Labor as fraternal delegates. 


The Executive Council of the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada submitted 
a printed report of ninety pages outlin- 
ing the work of the Canadian labor 
movement during the past year on a 
national basis and also the progress of 
the labor movement in many of the 
provinces of Canada and their recom- 
mendations for the future. The report 
of the Executive Council dealt extensive- 
Iy with its legislative activities during 
the past year both in the federal and 
provincial fields. It reported that the 
draft bill to give the workers the legal 
right to organize had been enacted in 
the provinces of Alberta and Nova Scotia 
and the principles of same accepted by 
the legislatures in Manitoba and Quebec. 

It declared that harmonious relations 
had been maintained with the American 
Federation of Labor and affiliated Inter- 
national and National Traée Unions and 
the British Trade Union Congress, and 
affiliation had been continued with the 
ee Federation of Trade Un- 
ons. 


The Executive Council also reported that 
the Canadian Government has continued 
to recognize the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress as the most representative body of 
workers in the Dominion and as a re- 
sult nominees of Congress were present 
as the workers’ delegates at sessions of 
the International Labor Organizations in 
Geneva, Switzerland, and at the World 


Textile Conference in Washington, D. C. 

The report declared that the decisions 
of the Privy Council on Social and Labor 
legislation enacted in 1935 made it im- 
perative that the British North America 
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Act be amended at the earliest date. A 
royal commission has been appointed to 
investigate and report upon the consti- 
tutional changes and the Congress Ex- 
ecutives were instructed to present 
labor’s views to this Congress. 


The Executive Council again declared 
its position as unalterably opposed to 
war and dictatorship and that it will 
continue to cooperate in all movements 
designed for International peace and dis- 
armament. 

The issuance of injunctions during in- 
dustrial disputes has been increased dur- 
ing the past year and the Executive 
Council was instructed to draft a bill 
for presentation to the various provin- 
cial legislatures similar to the British 
law in respect to injunctions in indus- 
trial disputes and laws of a like charac- 
ter in the United States. 


Freedom of speech, press and assem- 
blage has been attacked in various parts 
of the Nation during recent months and 
the convention instructed the Executive 
Council and provincial committees to 
seek repeal of all laws which have been 
enacted infringing upon the right and 
freedom of speech, press and assemblage. 

The Executive Council declared for 
the closed shop and will oppose any and 
all movements that have for their ob- 
ject the incorporation or licensing of 
trade unions. 

The convention on report of the Exec- 
utive Council commended the Federal! 
Government for appropriating funds for 
assisting the unemployed youth of the 
nation and urged that the appropriation 
be increased at the next session of Par- 
liament. 

On the question of independent labor 
political action, the convention support- 
ing the report of the Executive Council 
declared that nothing had transpired to 
alter the policy of the Congress and 
that it should continue as a non-partisan 
association independent of any and all 
labor parties but workers were urged to 
become identified with the recognized 
labor parties in their respective locali- 
ties. The immigration policies of the 
Congress were reviewed and strong re- 
sentment was voiced at the attempts be- 
ing made by certain interests and poli- 
ticilans in Ontario and Quebec to have 
the immigration regulations amended in 
order that representatives of the Inter- 
national Trade Ynions might be pre- 
vented from crossing the International 
boundary at will as has been done for 
more than fifty years. Any and all at- 
tempts to amend these regulations will 
be opposed with all the force and influ- 
ence of the Congress. 

The report of the Executive Council 
dealt in detail with legislative assist- 
ance rendered on a national basis and 
in the various provinces of Canada in 
securing national or provincial legislation 
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of particular interest and benefit to the 
membership of the various trade unions 
throughout Canada. 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer Rob- 
ert J. Tallon indicated a total mem- 
bership at the close of the fiscal year 
of 140,958, an increase of more than 
27,000 during the past year. This mem- 
bership is now distributed so as to rep- 
resent sixty-two International Unions 
and three National Unions. 


Two hundred and twelve resolutions 
were introduced for the consideration of 
the convention and these were referred 
to various committees for recommenda- 
tion and report. Several of the resolu- 
tions submitted proposed amendments to 
the Constitution such as building up a 
strike fund for federal unions and other 
changes applicable to federal unions. 
Also proposed to establish the position of 
secretary-treasurer as a permanent full 
time position. All resolutions proposed 
to amend the Constitution were rejected 
by the convention and the Constitution 
remains unchanged for the period of 
another year. 

A resolution was introduced that in 
the event of war Canadian workers 
should declare a general strike. This 
was non-concurred in by the _ con- 
vention and they accepted the report of 
the committee which declared that be- 
fore Canada could involve the nation 
into war a referendum vote of the peo- 
ple be taken. 

It also recommended that the export 
of war munitions and materials be placed 
under Government control through the 
League of Nations. 

The convention also declared in favor 
of the nickel mines of Canada being 
made a Government monopoly and 
that the export of nickel be prohibited 
if it were to be used for the manufac- 
ture of war materials. 


A large number of the resolutions dealt 
with legislative matters affecting the 
Dominion as a whole or legislative mat- 
ters affecting the inhabitants of individ- 
ual provinces of the Dominion of Can- 
ada. The subjects of these legislative 
resolutions were of such a wide range 
and as the terms used in Canada in 
connection with legislative matters differ 
quite extensively from those used in the 
United States, one must necessarily have 
a pretty thorough understanding of the 
legislative program of our Canadian 
membership to fully recognize the intent 
of the resolution. It is sufficient to state 
that the resolutions involving the wel- 
fare of the organized labor movement in 
Canada and as advocated by the Cana- 
dian labor movement received very 
thorough consideration by the respective 
committees and the debates in connec- 
tion with same on the floor of the con- 
vention were very interesting and reso- 


lutions of this type were quite generally 
adopted with some changes by the 
Proper committee improving the lan- 
guage or the effectiveness of the reso- 
lution. 

A number of resolutions were sub- 
mitted dealing with the controversy be- 
tween the American Federation of Labor 
and the Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation. The resolutions committee after 
thorough consideration of all of these 
resolutions and taking into consideration 
that the convention as a whole had on 
its opening day seated delegates from 
local organization recognized as directly 
affiliated with the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization submitted a substitute 
resolution. This resolution is produced 
in full herewith: 


Resolution Adopted by the 53rd Con- 
vention of the Dominion Trades and 
Labor Congress, September, 1937 


WHEREAS, A condition has developed, 
as ably expressed in the _ resolutions 
above enumerated, which endangers the 
effectiveness not only of this Congress 
but of its affiliated provincial federations 
of labor and central trades and labor 
councils as legislative mouthpieces of 
the international trade union movement 
in Canada; 

WHEREAS, On one hand the unseat- 
ing of delegates representing local, cen- 
tral, provincial, national or international 
unions because of their suspension, ex- 
pulsion or voluntary withdrawal from 
the American Federation of Labor, either 
from Congress, provincial federations or 
central labor councils would result in 
what is now only a potential danger be- 
coming a reality. While on the other 
hand to openly defy or disregard dis- 
ciplinary policies of international unions 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor would undoubtedly result in 
withdrawal from the Congress of many 
of the large international unions affil- 
iated with the A. I’. of L. who loyally 
adhere to its policies and laws, and, 

WHEREAS, It is the urgent desire of 
Congress to work in harmony with and 
to respect the laws of the A. F. of L.. 
and its affiliated international unions 
and at the same time to avoid either 
the wholesale suspension of one section 
of its membership or the wholesale with- 
drawal of another section 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that 
the incoming officers of the Congress at 
the earliest possible opportunity, ar- 
range a meeting with officers of the 
Iaxecutive Council of the A. F. of L. for 
the purpose of pointing out the position 
as outlined above and negotiating a clear 
and definite understanding regarding the 
continued affiliation with this Congress 
and our other Canadian legislative bodies 
of our present affiliated organizations on 
terms acceptable to the international un- 
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ions, and thus avoiding any disregard for 
or defiance of their laws and policies, 
and, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that all 
affiliated international unions, provincial 
federations of labor and trades councils 
be immediately advised that such a 
meeting is being arranged or sought and 
requested to maintain the status quo 
pending the outcome of such negotiations 
or until the next Congress convention. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that 
the incoming officers of the Congress 
are hereby authorized and instructed to 
immediately communicate with the A. F. 
of L. and the C. I. O. offering their serv- 
ices in a mediatory capacity in the pres- 
ent dispute and to use every legitimate 
effort to secure a mecting of representa- 
tives of both parties with a view to 
bringing the present deplorable division 
in the ranks of labor to an end. 

The presentation of the report of the 
Resolutions Committee and the substitute 
resolution that they offered brought 
about a very extensive, interesting and 
illuminating debate participated in by a 
substantial number of delegates. The 
debate developing considerable informa- 
tion with regard to the activities of the 
C. I. O. in various lines of industry and in 
various parts of Canada including points 
where the C. l. O. was interfering with 
established organizations affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor hav- 
ing direct contracts with the employer 
recognized in some cases for many 
years. 

After an extensive debate the resolu- 
tion was adopted by a unanimous vote. 
It being the consensus of opinion of all 
concerned on both sides of this question 
that the resolution offered the only logi- 
cal position that the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress convention could 
take. 

A number of resolutions affecting rail- 
road employment and _ questions of 
interest to railroad employes occupied 
a considerable portion of the time of 
the convention. Consolidation of rail- 
roads, unification of management, elim- 
ination of service and pooling of trains 
were condemned in a series of resolu- 
tions sponsored hy local lodges represent- 
ing railroad membership. 

The Executive Council was instructed 
to conduct a vigorous campaign against 
the merging of two large Canadian 
systems, namely the Canadian National 
and the Canadian Pacific and to give 
active support to the Canadian Pacific 
and Canadian National Act of 1933 that 
will best serve the interest of railroad 
workers. 

A resolution dealing with railroad pen- 
sions brought out the fact that the two 
large Canadian Railroads have different 
pension systems and some of the smaller 
Canadian railroads have no _ pension 
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Systems at ali. Pension plans 
force were considered to be 
and do not provide an 
lower paid employees. 

The Executive Council was instructed 
to cooperate with the Railroad Unions in 
securing Canadian legislation similar to 
the United States Railroad Labor Act 
and to have such legislation prepared 
and introduced at the next session of 
Parliament. The convention declared in 
favor of having the Congress cooperate 
with railroad transportation organiza- 
tions in an effort to bring all modes of 
transportation under central authority 
and to make same subject to the same 
regulations now applicable to steam rail- 
roads. 

A resolution was introduced directing 
the Federal Government to enact legis- 
lation similar to the Labor Relations 
Act in the United States but the Con- 
vention decided that a bill guaranteeing 
the workers the right to organize now 
before the various provincial legislatures 
could be strengthened in order to ac- 
complish the same results. 

National legislation covering unemploy- 
ment and health insurance were ap- 
proved and placed on the Congress list 
of prospective labor legislation. 

The following were elected as officers: 
President—P. M. Draper of Ottawa, On- 
tario, re-elected; Secretary-Treasurer—R. 
J. Tallon of Ottawa, Ontario, re-elected: 
Vice Presidents—P. R. 3engough of 
Vancouver, British Columbia, re-elected: 
D. W. Morrison of Glace Bay. Nova 
Scotia, re-elected; R. Trepenier of Mont- 
real, Quebec, elected as a new Vice 
President 

Robert 


now in 
inadequate 
existence for 


Hewitt was 
ternal delegate to the 
Union Congress and Rod 
elected as fraternal delegate to repre- 
sent the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress at the next convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Niagara Falls, Ontario, was chosen as 
the Convention City for the year 1938. 

Your fraternal delegate had the honor 
of presiding during the election of the 
President of the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress and upon the re-election 
of President P. M. Draper congratulated 
him, made a few complimentary remarks 
and wished him the best wishes of the 
American Federation of Labor for the 
next year in order that his services as 
President might result to the fullest ex- 
tent to the best interest of the tabor 
movement of Canada. 

President Draper in 
cepting the election advised that the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 
would endeavor to increase its activity 
in every possible manner and to take 
advantage of the opportunity now exist- 
ing for increasing organization, stating 
that the Congress’ considered itself 
mat- 


elected as 
British 


fra- 
Trades 
Plant was 


replying and ac- 


superior in dealing with legislative 
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ters in Canada and directed that your 
delegate advise the officers and the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress stood foursquare for 
the policies of the American Federation 
of Labor and would continue to do so 
as it has done for the 53 years of its 
existence. 

In concluding this report I wish to ex- 
press my most sincere thanks to the 
delegates who comprised the American 
Federation of Labor Convention at Tam- 
pa, Florida, in 1936, in having selected me 
to represent the American Federation of 
Labor as a fraternal delegate at the 1937 
convention of the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress and to express my ap- 
preciation of the opportunity offered me 
by attending this convention to secure 
first hand information as to the methods 
of the functioning of the Canadian Labor 
Congress. 

I desire to express to the officers and 
delegates of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress in Canada my appreciation for the 
many courtesies shown me during the 
period of the convention and to wish to 
the 1937 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor to which this report 
is submitted at Denver, Colorado, my 
sincere wish that the deliberations of the 
convention this year may be outstand- 
ing in the history of the American Fed- 
eration of Tabor and result in the 
largest possible benefit to the member- 
ship of the entire American Labor 
Movement. 

Fraternally submitted, 


R. A. HENNING, 

Delegate to the 1937 Fifty-Third 
Annual Convention Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress. 


May the Chair inquire if there are 
any committees ready to report this 
morning. 

Vice-President Wharton, Chairman 
of the Committee on Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report, stated that they were 
ready to make a report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL’S REPORT 
Chairman Wharton: The committee 
has had a number of conferences and 
those who are interested in the sub- 
ject matter considered Dy the commit- 
tee were given an opportunity to ap- 
pear, with the exception of one case, 
and we are prepared to complete our 
report with the exception of that case, 
which may make it necessary to hold 
it over until this afternoon. A dele- 
gate who wished to speak on a par- 


ticular subject has not arrived, but 
will be here this afternoon, 


Delegate Lynch, Secretary of the 
Committee, reported on the following 
subjects: 

TRADE UNION BENEFITS 
(Pages 84 to 90 of Executive 
Council’s Report) 


In the first instance this committee 
recommends that the typographical 
error appearing in the first line under 
this caption be corrected by changing 
the money figure to read $34,608,691.78 
instead of as now set forth. This will 
bring the figure into conformity with 
the total figure covering benefits paid 
by national and international unions 
in 1956. 

The payment of benefits is one in- 
dication of a growing or diminishing 
dues-paying membership in interna- 
tional unions whose by-laws provide 
such benefits. The report covering the 
payment of benefits in 1936 as com- 
pared with 1935 shows a very substan- 
tial increase which is convincing evi- 
dence of increasing dues-paying mem- 
bership. 

The _ benefits 
termed secondary 
union 


might properly be 

benefits of trade 
membership. Primarily, our 
movement is concerned with the bene- 
fits derived from increased earning 
power and fewer hours of labor as a 
result of union membership. 

The activities and interests of or- 
ganized labor cover a wide field. he 
payment of more than thirty-four mil- 
lion dollars in one year represents the 
efforts of international unions to aid 
their members in need of direct and 
individual assistance. 

To this figure must be added many 
more millions paid by local unions 
under provisions of local by-laws and 
not included in this report. 

This committee wishes to commend 
all national, international and local 
unions for their efforts in this respect. 

It is a concrete demonstration of our 
desire to help, aid and assist all mem- 
bers who are in distress because of 
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circumstances beyond their own con- 
trol. 

Committee recommends concurrence. 

The committee moves the adoption 
of this report. 

The report 
unanimously 


of the committee 


adopted. 


was 


VACATIONS WITH PAY 
(Pages 91 to 94 of Executive 
Council’s Report) 

In view of the clear need for fewer 
hours of employment, with 
pay contribute in a practical way. The 
past year has seen much progress in 
this direction. Many union agreements 


vacations 


contain a clause calling for one and 
two weeks’ vacation with pay each 
year. 


We are informed that this innova- 
tion in industry is not confined to the 
United States and Canada. The British 
Trade Union Congress is trying to 
establish vacations with pay by act 
of Parliament. 

The fifty-two weeks work year has 
outmoded as the 40-hour 
Under our present surplus 
justification for 
pay to all 


become as 
work week. 
economy there is no 
denying 
workers. 


vacations with 


this 
vacations 


principle will 
without 


The extension of 
tend to avoid the 
pay known as unemployment. 

Your committee recommends that 
the publicity department of the A. F. 
of L. and all affiliated unions 
an extensive educational 
the interest of establishing vacations 
with pay as an accepted principle of 
employment in industry 

The committee 
of the report. 

The report of the 
unanimously adopted. 


WAGES AND HOURS 
(Page 95 of Executive Council’s Report) 


promote 
campaign in 


moves the adoption 


committee was 


This part of the report sets forth the 
influence of organization in establish- 
ing better conditions of employment 
with respect to wages and hours. 

Since 1929 the workers have gained 
8'4 hours of leisure each week by re- 
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labor 


hours of 
average of 49 in 1929 to an 


ducing the weekly 
from an 
average of 40% in 1937. This is defi- 
advancement toward the objec- 
tives of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


nite 


In the matter of earnings the gain 
has not been so pronounced when con- 
trasted with increasing production and 
living costs. tecords of wages in the 
first half of 1937, however, clearly in- 


dicate that with growing organization 


there comes substantial increases in 
earnings. 
The gains over a_ period of six 


months in 1937 were twice as great as 
Were gained in the two preceding 
years when labor was not as well 
organized. 

matter 
are enjoying 
better standard of living 
in 1987 than was enjoyed in 1929 and 
they are working 8% hours less 
week to secure it. 

This statement confirms the conten- 
tion of organized labor that the stand- 
ard of living for the worker advances 
as hours of labor are reduced. 

The committee 
of this report. 

The report of the committee 
unanimously adopted. 


A succinct statement of the 
would say that workers 
a 4 per cent 


each 


moves the adoption 


was 


CHARTERS TO INTERNATIONAL 
UNIONS 
(Page 117, Executive Council’s Report) 


Since the last convention two inter- 
national charters have been granted. 
Date of January 21, 1937, jurisdiction 
Was granted to the International Asso- 
ciation of Cleaning and Dye House 
Workers over those employed as dry 
dry cleaning spotters, dry 
cleaning pressers, dry cleaning check- 
ers, dry cleaning markers, dry clean- 
ing packers, dry cleaning washers and 
dyers employed in dry cleaning estab- 
lishments who work on dry cleaned 
garments, 

Date of March 5, 1937, jurisdiction 
was given to the International Ladies’ 
Handbag, Pocketbook and Novelty 


cleaners, 
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Workers Union over those employed in 
the manufacture of ladies’ handbags, 
pocketbooks and leather novelties. 


Your committee recommends ap- 
proval of these charters and welcomes 
the two internationals into the fold of 
the A. F. of L. with best wishes for 
continued success. 

The committee moves the adoption 
of this report. 

Secretary Lynch moved the adoption 
of the report. The motion was sec- 
onded by Chairman Wharton. 

Delegate Laderman, International 
Ladies’ Handbag, Pocketbook and Nov- 
elty Workers’ Union: I would like to 
take this opportunity to express, on 
behalf of our international of 10,000 
members, our sincere appreciation and 
thanks to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor for hav- 
ing given us a charter in March of 
this year. 

May I point out that there was left 
out of the report two trades pertaining 
to our jurisdiction. Our jurisdiction 
was granted for ladies’ 
pocketbooks, luggage, novelties and belts. 
Since we received that ch: 
made considerable progress in organ- 
izing the workers of our industry. 
Since March 5, which is only about 
seven months now, we have organized 
approximately 6,000 workers on ladies’ 
handbags, on men’s pocketbooks, lug- 
gage, trunks and suitcases, belts, and 
all kinds of novelties. 

We have succeeded in increasing 
our local unions. We have improved 
the conditions, not only of the newly 
organized workers, but also of those 
who had been members of our union 
before. We have reduced the hours of 
work generally to 40 hours and in 
some instances to 37% hours. We have 
established minimum scales for un- 
skilled workers. We have done all 
this because of the help we received 
from the American Federation of Labor 
and its constituent bodies, and I want 
to take this opportunity, President 
Green, to express our appreciation to 
those of the American Federation of 


handbags, 


rter we have 





Labor and its central bodies and state 
federations of labor who have given 
us splendid help in our work. 


I want, first of all, to express our 
appreciation to President Green him- 
self, who has given us a great deal ot 
his valuable time whenever we needed 
any help. He was instrumental in 
helping us settle an important strike 
right at the beginning when we re- 
ceived our. charter. Whenever we 
called upon President Green for assist- 
ance, we always received it. I also 
want to express our deep appreciation 
to the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
to its chairman, Brother Fitzpatrick, 
and all of its delegates, who gave us 
such great help in the strike we con- 
ducted in Chicago during the month of 
May, in which 2,000 workers were in- 
volved. Without the moral and finan- 
cial help of that organization we would 
never have succeeded in organizing 
2,000 luggage workers in Chicago. 
With the help of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor we came out victorious, 
and signed agreements with the lug- 
gage manufacturers. 

I also want to express our apprecia- 
tion to the representative of the fol- 
lowing central labor body: 3rother 
John A. Titmus, Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Labor Union, Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, where we organized the largest 
luggage manufacturer in the country. 

I also want to express our apprecia- 
tion to Brother John A. Egan, Secre- 
tary of the State Federation of Labor 
of Connecticut, and the Central Labor 
Union of Bridgeport, Connecticut, who 
helped us organize all the empleyes of 
the pocketbook workers of Bridgepcrt. 

I also want to mention Brother Mc- 
Curdy, President of the Maryland State 
Federation of Labor, who extended to 
us a helping hand in our organization 
work in Baltimore; also to President 
Ohl and the other officers of the Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor, for 
the assistance they rendered our in- 
ternational. 

And finally, I want to express our 

ppreciation to Brother Philip White- 
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head, Organizer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, who helped us organize two 
luggage factories in that city that 
have negotiated union agreements. 


In saying all this I want to call at- 
tention of the delegates to the fact 
that while we have made considerable 
progress, with the help of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in organizing 
several thousand workers of our in- 
dustry, we still are only partly organ- 
ized. The largest part of our indus- 
tries are still unorganized, and we 
need the continued support and assist- 
ance of the central bodies and state 
federations of labor. 


I want especially to ask the repre- 
sentatives of the central bodies of Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, California; 
Seattle, Washington; Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; St. Louis, Missouri; Detroit, 
Michigan, and the state federations of 
Ohio and Wisconsin, to please give us 
their moral assistance and co-opera- 
tion in organizing the pocketbook 
workers and luggage workers in their 
states that dre as yet unorganized. 

Since we received our charter we 
have issued a union label for our in- 
dustry. We are affiliated with the 
Label Trades Department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Hereafter 
when you buy pocketbooks, belts and 
luggage of all kinds, please remember 
it should bear the union label of our 


organization. This afternoon we will 
distribute a picture of that label. I 
hope you will remember it and help 
us to further organize and improve 


the conditions of our members. 

Chairman Wharton: The committee, 
in making its report, was confined to 
the language contained in the report 
ot the Executive Council. Corrections 
will be made by the Secretary. 


President Green: I should like to 
supplement what Brother Laderman 
has said by advising the officers and 
delegates in attendance at this con- 
vention that this international union 
has made most wonderful progress 
since it was chartered as an interna- 
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tional union last March. It has builded 
its membership from practically noth- 
ing to more than 10,000 members in 
that short space of time. 

The officers, delegates and members 
of this union are deserving of great 
credit for the aggressive, militant way 


in which they have carried on organ- 
izing work during’ the past few 
months. Brother Laderman paid a very 


great tribute in the address he just 
delivered to the officers and members 
of state federations of labor and city 
central bodies, and because he paid 
that fine tribute I want to especially 
emphasize it and bring it to your at- 
tention. 

Sometimes I think we fail to appre- 
ciate fully the wonderful service ren- 
dered our great organized labor move- 
ment by state federations of labor and 


city central bodies. Here is a con- 
crete case where in Chicago, in the 
southern state of Virginia, and in New 


England states such as Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, the subordinate bodies 
rallied to this organization and helped 
them organize hundreds and in some 
instances thousands of workers. 

I want to express this morning, as 
your official spokesman, my deep ap- 
preciation of the fine service which 
these organizations rendered constant- 
ly, all the time, day in and day our, 
week in and week out. 

There is another international union 
I wish to mention, the Cleaning and 
Dye House Workers’ Internationa! 
Union. It started with a few federal 
labor unions as a nucleus and has 
builded its membership to the point 
where it is now in excess of 10,900. 
I predict that these two international 
unions will practically double their 
membership during the coming year. 
The state federations and _ central 
bodies are helping the cleaners and 
dyers, they are organizing the Pacific 
Coast states, New England, the middle 
west, the south and all sections of the 
nation. 

As a 
officers 


last appeal to 


and city 


word, may I 


of state federations 
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central bodies to continue to give to 
these organizations, as well as all 
other organizations, a full and com- 
plete measure of support. 

Delegate Laderman: I forgot to in- 
clude the Central Labor Union of 
Philadelphia, which has helped us con- 
siderably in our organization drive. 

The motion to adopt the report of 
the committee on the subject of Char- 
ters to International Unions was car- 
ried by unanimous vote. 


JURISDICTIONS 
(Page 118, Executive Council’s Report) 


COOPERS-CARPENTERS 


At the Tampa Convention in 1936 the 
Coopers, in a resolution, alleged that the 
Carpenters were encroaching upon their 
jurisdiction. 

The Executive Council requested the 
Coopers’ International Union to submit 
a specific statement of instances of such 
encroachment. Up to date, this has not 
been done by the Coopers’ International 
Union. 

Moreover, no credentials have been sub- 
mitted to this Convention and no repre- 
sentatives of the Coopers’ International 
Union appeared before this Committee. 
For these reasons your Committee rec- 
ommends that the complaint of the Coop- 
ers’ International Union be dismissed. 

The Committee moves the adoption of 
this report. 

The report of the committee was unan- 
imously adopted. 


PAVERS AND RAMMERMEN - HOD 
CARRIERS, BUILDING AND 
COMMON LABORERS. 

(Pages 119, 120, Executive Council’s 
Report.) 


The Executive Council submitted a sup- 
plementary report to the Tampa Conven- 
tion on this matter and their report was 
approved by the Convention. 

In February, 1937, representatives of 
the two Internationals met in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and drew up a memorandum 
of Amalgamation which was submitted 
to and approved by the Executive Coun- 
cil at their meeting of February 8th to 
19th in the City of Washington. 

Certain features of the memorandum 


are worthy of note at this particular 
time. 

In the first instance it serves as one 
more convincing proof that the machin- 
ery of the American Federation of Labor 
is adequate to provide for amalgamations 
of International Unions for purposes of 
common interest. 


Secondly under the modus operandi of 
the Federation such amalgamation must 
be of a voluntary nature and not dictated 
by one individual or by one committee. 

Third by this procedure the rights, priv- 
leges and benefits of all members are 
fully protected as provided in their re- 
spective constitutions. 


Fourth, this principle of voluntary ac- 
tion as against dictatorial procedure, 
makes for cooperation rather than dis- 
cord among the affected membership. 

It is an exemplification of true trade 
union ideals which advocate democratic 
determination of policy and voluntary co- 
operation to advance the best interest 
of all members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Your Committee wishes to commend 
the officers and members of both Inter- 
national Unions for their ability to con- 
summate an agreement so obviously in 
the interest of all concerned. 

The Committee further recommends 
concurrence in the action of the Execu- 
tive Council in approving the amalgama- 
tion of the Pavers and Rammermen and 
the Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Laborers’ International Union. 

The Committee moves the adoption of 
this report. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


RAILWAY CLERKS-LONGSHOREMEN 
(Page 122, Executive Council’s Report.) 


In connection with this dispute there is 
to be found in a report to the President 
of the United States by an emergency 
board created April 26, 1957, under pro- 
vision of section 10 of the Railway Labor 
Act which has a definite relationship to 
the subject-matter of the dispute. 

We quote from the report, Page 13: 

“The assurances as to orderly dispos!- 
tion of the jurisdictional dispute upon 
which the proposal of the carriers was 
conditioned were incorporated in the fol- 
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lowing agreement between the Longshore- 
men and the Brotherhood: 

“The Longshoremen and the Brother- 
hood shall proceed forthwith to a final de- 
termination of the jurisdictional dispute, 
it being understood that either of them 
may procced with any legal step, whether 
under the machinery of the American 
Federation of Labor for the settlement 
of jurisdictional disputes or under the 
Railway Labor Act or other applicable 
law, as may secm to either of them ap- 
propriate to the bringing about of such 
final determination; and it being further 
understood that any proceedings taken 
under the machinery of the American 
Federation of Labor for the settlement 
of jurisdictional disputes shall be so 
taken and so proceeded with that the 
dispute will be submitted, if it has not 
sooner been settled, to the annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor to be held in October, 1937. It is 
further understood and agreed that both 
the Longshoremen and the Brotherhood 
will abide by such final determination 
until and unless the same may be 
changed by lawful procedure.” 

Your Committee recommends approval 
of the action of the Executive Council 
in this matter. 

The Committee moves the adoption of 
the report. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


JURISDICTIONS 


(Pages 122-123, Executive Council’s 
Report) 


UPHOLSTERERS-PAINTERS 


This matter was considered by the 
Tampa Convention and the following res- 
olution approved: 


“That the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America 
be ordered to withdraw the charters they 
have issued in the City of Chicago to the 
two local unions affiliated with the Up- 
holsterers’ International Union of North 
America, and that no other charters shall 
be granted by the Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America to a local union or members 
thereof that have seceded from the Up- 
holsterers’ International Union of North 
America.”’ 

Representatives of both Internationals 
appeared before this Committee. This 
Committee recommends that the Painters 
comply with the decision of the Tampa 
Convention and withdraw the charters 
in question. The Committee further rec- 


ommends that the Executive Council ar- 
range for mectings, that the trades in- 
volved meet with the object in 


view of 
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working out an agreement of common 
interest to the Internationals involved. 

The Committee moves the adoption of 
this report. 

A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the committee. 

Delegate Muster, Upholsterers’ Inter- 
national Union: Brother Chairman, fel- 
low delegates to the convention—I feel 
that the mere reading of the Executive 
Council’s report can in no manner ac- 
quaint the delegates here with the sit- 
uation which is confronting the Uphol- 
sterers’ International Union—not a baby 
organization, not a newcomer to the 
structure of the American Federation of 
Labor. We have been chartered since 
1892, and our jurisdiction has been con- 
tinuously assailed by organizations who, 
through the fortunate circumstances of 
their jurisdiction, outnumber us and out- 
vote us. 

Two years ago the Painters’ Organiza- 
tion in the City of Chicago gave char- 
ters to two local unions of the Uphol- 
sterers’ Union. These two locals were 
carpet layers’ unions; but, due to the fact 
that since 1904 our international union 
has been appealing to the Building Trades 
for admission into the Building Trades, 
and never got that admission, the Paint- 
ers feel very free to take the work of 
our regular union card-bearing members, 
to the extent that these men change their 
affiliations, seceded from our organiza- 
tion and joined the Painters. 

In the City of New York last year the 
same thing occurred. One of our oldest 
locals was taken from us bodily. The 
recommendation of the committee con- 
curs with the findings of the Executive 
Council that they be returned to us. That 
is very fine. In Tampa they were told 
to return these two locals to us, but 
they were not returned. 

In fields where we work with the Car- 
penters and Painters the condition has 
become much more acute. We have come 
to the conclusion that we must appeal 
to the body at large for justice, because 
when the Building Trades Department 
met in session a motion was passed by 
the nineteen international unions com- 
prising that Department, that if by any 
chance or circumstances new materials 
would be created in the making of build- 
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ings, one of these internationals would 
take jurisdiction of that work. 

In justice to the 4,000 people in the car- 
pet-laying industry and the linoleum-lay- 
ing industry who for forty years have 
paid their dues to the International Up- 
holsterers’ Union, we feel that as a labor 
organization we have no right to take 
any finances from these people if we can 
not combat the Carpenters and the Paint- 
ers. 

Our jurisdiction has been again as- 
sailed from a different quarter. It will 
appear later in the committee’s report 
that we have appealed to the Carpenters 
and Joiners in those plants where the 
carpenters work with the upholsterers, 
that we be permitted to organize for the 
sake of the upholsterer and the carpen- 
ter. We were definitely told no, and 
when we steal from the book of the larger 
internationals who take what they want 
and then apologize at a later date, but 
do not return our members, we are not 
allowed to do so. 

I appeal to the delegates assembled. 
We cannot control a large block of votes. 
The physical properties of our trade do 
not permit it, but we have had affilia- 
tion for forty years and we are part and 
parcel of the American Federation of 
Labor structure. In his opening speech 
President Green said the issue is present- 
ed from the bottom up. I say to you 
without fear or favor that we expect 
justice to prevail in this convention and 
that the Executive Council will give us 
something definite that will allow us to 
protect our jurisdiction. I urge you all, 
in the name of labor and in the name of 
decency, to say to the Executive Council 
that the Building Trades are no bigger 
than the Amcrican Federation of Labor, 
that when the American Federation of 
Labor gives orders the Building Trades 
must obey those orders. 

Chairman Wharton: The committee, 
in dealing with this question, was natur- 
ally confined to the report as submitted 
by the Executive Council. The speaker 
has injected a number of matters that 
were not before the committee and of 
which the committee had no knowledge. 
In the proper manner and in accordance 
with the procedure of this convention, 
the committee dealt with what was pre- 


sented to us. If the delegate wished 
to bring in other matters he might have 
done so by introducing resolutions. The 
Committee dealt in the proper manner 
with the subjects that were referred to 
the Committee to handle. 


Delegate Kelley, Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers and Decorators: Mr. Chairman, this 
is a matter of a jurisdiction dispute be- 
tween the Upholsterers and our interna- 
tional organization. When the Commit- 
tee on Adjustments dealt with this mat- 
ter at the Tampa convention they only 
dealt with the question of our Interna- 
tional Union taking over two of the lo- 
cal organizations that were engaged in 
work pertaining to our organization that 
was granted to us when we became affil- 
fated with this American Federation of 
Labor. We told the Committee on Ad- 
justments at Tampa that this was a jur- 
isdiction dispute. That phase of it the 
committee did not go into. 


Since the Tampa convention we have 
met with the Upholsterers’ Interna- 
tional Union several times so as to bring 
about an adjustment of this difficulty, 
and it is only a few days ago that we 
met with their delegation in this city. 
They assured us that this matter was 
going to a referendum vote and they 
would wait, so far as I have any knowl- 
edge of it. 


Today they come in and object to the 
committee’s report. At the time the Ex- 
ecutive Council dealt with this matter in 
Atlantic City there was no member of 
the Brotherhood of Painters at that 
meeting, to my knowledge. We were told 
by the Adjustment Committee that juris- 
diction should be dealt with. There is 
no resolution before this convention, and 
I agree with the committee’s report, that 
we lay this matter entirely before the 
Executive Council and any other action 
be held in suspense until such time as 
the Executive Council hears from the 
Brotherhood of Painters regarding in- 
fringement of jurisdiction of our Inter- 
national Union. 

Delegate Hoffmann, Upholsterers: Mr. 
Chairman and brother delegates—The 
committee states that the only thing be- 
fore them was what was contained in 
the report of the Executive Council of 
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the American Federation of Labor, and 
that if we desired to bring up any other 
subject matter we should have presented 
a resolution. I agree with the commit- 
tee, but the only difliculty is this: That 
being a newly elected Board of our in- 
ternational we had a great deal of faith 
in the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, and we were dou- 
ble-crossed. 

We did appear before the Council of 
the American -Wederation of Labor in 
Atlantic City about a month ago, and 
did tell the Council of all our difficulties 
with the Painters and Carpenters, and 
that both were stealing our local unions 
away from us. We also told the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor that in order to protect our 
Building Trades members who had been 
with us for 40 years we would have to 
have their assistance. A few days later 
I received a telegram from President 
Green in which he stated that the Ex- 
ecutive Council had decided to instruct 
the Buildings Trades Department to ac- 
cept us into membership. He also said 
that the Council would instruct’ the 
Painters to return the members they 
took from us. Therefore, we did not be- 
lieve that we needed a resolution in this 
convention. We believed that a decision 
of the Executive Council was sufficient. 
And, lo and behold, when reading the 
report of the Executive Council the other 
day there was nothing in there that they 
had so instructed the Building Trades 
Department and the Painters’ Brother- 
hood. 

Brother Kelley says that he is nego- 
tiating with the Upholsterers. Unless we 
belong to the Building Trades we cannot 
protect our people, and their livelihood 
depends upon such affiliation. If we can- 
not get into the Building Trades De- 
partment, if the Executive Council can- 
not protect the jurisdiction of our In- 
ternational Union, we are prepared, not 
because we want to, to trade our 4,000 
members to the Painters. 


Now, brother delegates, the question 
before the convention is this: Is the 
American Federation of Labor big 


enough to compel a large organization 
to respect the rights of the small or- 
ganization? President Green spoke of a 
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square deal, the rule of the majority and 
obedience to the dictates of the conven- 
tion. Why were not the other organiza- 
tions condemned as were the C. I. O. be- 
cause they did not obey the decisions of 
the convention? Regardless of the fact 
that the American Federation of Labor 
convention in Tampa decided that the 
Painters should return two of our local 
unions in Chicago, they did not do so. 

Now, Brother Chairman and delegates, 
our International has been in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for 42 and more 
years. These people nave been with us 
ever since we were organized. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the carpet layers were the 
originators of our organization. The lo- 
eal unions in Chicago lay carpets and 
linoleum, and yet they took them over; 
the local union in New York lays carpets 
and linoleum, yet they took them over. 
We want to know why the Executive 
Council reported that they did instruct 
the Carpenters and the Painters to re- 
turn these locals. 

We appeared before the Building 
Trades Department and told the Depart- 
ment about the decision of the American 
Federation of Labor, and they laughed 
at us. They gave us the same old run- 
around they have given us since 1908. 
As a matter of fact, they say they don’t 
have to obey any decisions, but they can 
do as they darn please. 


We are meeting here today to plan to 
build up our labor movement. We are 
asked to be loyal to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, we are asked to turn 
it into a fighting machine through loy- 
alty, not through compulsion. Why not 
let the big fellows keep what they have 
and let the little fellows live? Why let 
them take everything that we have and 
nobody seems able to stop them? This 
is not a simple jurisdiction fight. Are 
small internationals going to be able to 
retain their jurisdictions, or are the big 
fellows going to take everything in 
sight? Is the organization that has paid 
per capita tax for 42 years going to get 
the protection of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor? 


We don’t want the two locals the 
Painters took in Chicago, and we don’t 
want the local the Carpenters took in 
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New York, because if we cannot protect 
their livelihood we won’t collect their 
dues from them. Our 4,000 members are 
going to be given their choice, and in 
the event our International is not going 
to be able to get affiliated with the 
Building Trades Department, we will 
give them their choice of going to the 
Carpenters or the Painters. 

Delegate Madsen, Painters and Dec- 
orators: I take the floor to speak in fa- 
vor of the report of the committee. I 
don’t believe in compulsion the last 
speaker talked about. He wants the 
American Federation of Labor to com- 
pel the Building Trades Department to 
do certain things. I think it has been 
stressed time and again that this is a 
voluntary organization, and we should 
meet together and adjust our differences. 


I have been a member of the painters’ 
local union in Chicago for nearly half a 
century. The Painters’ Union in Chicago 
and the Painters’ unions elsewhere will 
not give place to any one in their loy- 
alty to the American Federation of La- 
bor. 

The members of these two local unions 
are not upholsterers. They do not work 
in the factories and upholster chairs and 
sofas and chaise longues. They work on 
buildings, applying certain material to 
floors and walls. They do not only lay 
carpets or linoleum, but they do the work 
the painters have been doing for a num- 
ber of years. We don’t want a jurisdic- 
tion fight. We are willing to let them 
do it if they want to come in and do it. 
But we don't want them to do the work 
at a cheaper rate of pay. We want them 
to come in and get a proper scale. 

The members of these two local un- 
ions want to belong to the Painters. The 
Upholsterers’ organization cannot help 
them retain high wages and good condi- 
tions, but the Painters’ organization can. 
I therefore appeal to you to adopt the 
report of the committee. Let us meet 
with the Executive Council and see if 
we cannot adjust this matter in a peace- 
ful and common sense way. 

I have listened to reports of commit- 
tees on jurisdiction disputes time and 
time again, and this is the first time I 
have taken the floor to speak on jurisdic- 


tion. Let us not be too technical. Let 
us use common sense. I want to serve 
a note of warning that we use common 
sense. If the great American Federation 
of Labor is ever destroyed—and I hope to 
God it never will be—it will not be be- 
cause of the Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Company Union, the C. IL. O., or any 
other organization, it will be because of 
the strife that exists at times in our 
own organization. Let us adjust our 
differences in a peaceful way to the best 
interests of all involved. 


Delegate Nelson, Street Railway Men: 
Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates—As a 
member of the Committee on the Execu- 
tive Council’s Report I wish to make this 
statement, Our President a short time 
ago very properly reprimanded a mem- 
ber for using language of ‘“double-cross- 
ing.” It has been stated, as I under- 
stood, that there were those who were sur- 
prised to find in the Committee’s report 
that they had been double-crossed. As 
a member of the committee I resent from 
this floor such a statement as that this 
committee in their report had double- 
crossed anyone. As I understand, the 
committee acted upon the matter before 
them, which was primarily that the in- 
structions of the Tampa convention to 
the Painters had not been carried out. 
That was not denied by those who ap- 
peared before the committee. Brother 
Kelley, if I remember correctly, stated 
that he did not know exactly why the 
will of the convention at Tampa in re- 
gard to the Painters revoking the charter 
that they had issued to the Upholsterers, 
whereby they were also instructed not to 
issue any more charters had not been 
carried out. It developed in our com- 
mittee that there had been additional 
charters issued to the Upholsterers since 
the mandate of the Tampa convention. 


I believe Brother Hoffmann has a real 
grievance in the matter, in the fact that 
the Painters had not carried out—and it 
was not denied—the instructions of the 
Tampa convention. 


I agree with the last speaker here that 
one of the great dangers in our labor 
movement today is the pettiness that is 
exercised in the matter of jurisdiction. 
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I have had the opportunity of coming in 
contact with it in our city. I believe, and 
I believe every delegate in this conven- 
tion believes that the great rift in the 
organization has resulted from refusal to 
carry out the will of the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, and there- 
by the division has been caused. 

I believe, fellow delegates, we should be 
on our guard, for while we have power 
in a powerful organization, power misused 
is one of the greatest destructive forces 
in our present political, social and econ- 
omic conditions in the world today. We 
know the history of Rome. It was be- 
cause of their mighty power and the mis- 
use of that power that great and glor- 
ious Rome was destroyed. 

With power comes responsibility. 
Therefore, I believe.that this great Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor, when they go 
on record in their convention giving in- 
structions to certain District Councils— 
I believe that in all fairness and in up- 
rightness they should carry out the will 
of the convention. Therefore, the recom- 
mendation of your committee, I believe, 
has covered this thing. They concur in 
the recommendation of the convention and 
recommend that that mandate be carried 
out by the Painters’ District Council, and 
I believe it should be done everywhere 
to prevent further interna] dissension in 
the great American labor movement and 
cause another rift. You know that if 
mandates are not carried out it does not 
cause a harmonious or pleasant feeling, 
one trade against another, particularly 
of those who feel they are aggrieved by 
reason of the mandates not being carried 
out. 

I believe the committee’s report covers 
that, that it should be carried out, and 
then these other questions that have been 
injected into the committee’s hearings 
ean be handled through the International 
Unions involved and the Executive Coun- 
cil arranging for further hearings, so 
that these matters may be adjusted as 
soon as possible to the satisfaction of all 
involved in these disputes. 

Vice-President Wharton: Delegate Nel- 
son, in referring to this case, inadvert- 
ently used the name of the Brotherhood 


of Carpenters and Joiners. It should 
have been the Painters and Decorators 
and I would like to have the record cor- 
rected accordingly. 


Brother Hoffmann has sent a note up 
here in which he desires the convention to 
know that he did not intend to charge 
the committee with having double-crossed 
him, but it looks like it is rather a left- 
handed statement, and I will read it to 
you: 

“I wish to correct the impression that lL 
said the committee had double-crossed us. 
I said the Executive Ccuncil had, by not 
mentioning their decision in their report.” 

This is just one of those headaches that 
the convention is confronted with at times, 
and I am reminded of the reference to the 
blocks of votes in this convention. I 
happen to represent an organization that 
is one of the large organizations, and I 
might remind Brother Hoffmann that our 
organization had a jurisdiction dispute 
about 25 years ago. We got the decision 
of the convention and we have been trying 
to have it put into effect ever since. We 
have survived. So have the other or- 
ganizations. We are still able to sit 
down and do business with one another 
and quite generally cooperate, but we never 
did settle that particular question. 

I don’t think it is quite as serious as 
Brother Hoffmann would have us believe. 
This committee, I assure you, attempted 
to do its job in a manner that will result 
to the best advantage of those directly 
concerned in our movement, and I think 
those who have had the opportunity of 
appearing before the committee since I 
have acted as chairman, cannot complain 
of the treatment which we accorded them. 
We attempt to get all the facts that we 
can, and then in our humble opinion we 
write out a report which we believe will 
best meet the situation. 

I don’t think the situation is hopeless. 
It is one of those things that happened 
and has been happening for the past 
thirty or forty years with great rapidity. 
The changes in the methods of doing 
work, the fabrication of materials, all of 
those things enter into our jurisdictional 
disputes, which the public knows so little 
of and yet tells us so much about. 
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I wonder what a business man would do 
if he went to bed tonight and woke up in 
the morning and found there had been an 
invention which, if successful, would 
practically eliminate him from the only 
thing he knew how to do, and possibly 
destroy his whole business that had 
been built up over a number of years. 
Do you think that he would lie down and 
not make a fight to retain that thing 
that he had put his life into? Naturally, 
he goes out and does the thing that he 
believes necessary in the interests of 
protecting the business which he has 
ereated, and that is just exactly what 
craftsmen do when new materials come 
into use that displace former methods to 
a very substantial degree. Naturally, that 
man insists upon the right to do 
the work under the new methods that he 
did under the old methods. That is his 
life, that is his business, that is the only 
thing he knows how to do well, and the 
only opportunity he has is the opportunity 
of being trained to do that work in the 
new method. 


Then comes the conflict. The new 
method steps over into the territory of 
other craft organizations. Then the work 
that this body has tried to do over the 
years is to bring these people together 
and see if we cannot bring about an un- 
derstanding that will protect the inter- 
ests of all those directly affected. 


Now, they tell us we are very weak, 
we do not have enough power, and if we 
do have the power we do not exercise it. 
I attended a dinner one time at which 
there were a number of large industrial- 
ists, and I propounded this question that 
1 have just stated to you and asked them 
what they would do under those circum- 
stances, and every one of them was fair 
enough to say they would fight to re- 
tain their business. That is just a human 
question. The men are going to do the 
very best they can to preserve the only 
thing they know how to do and make a 
living. That is about what we are con- 
fronted with. 

There is a real problem which we think 
can be solved if there is a little bit of 
fairness, common sense and decency 
among ourselves as we approach this 


question. We know the Upholsterers’ or- 
ganization is a wonderful organization, 
with a wonderful record, but likewise the 
Painters and Decorators, and Carpenters 
and other organizations who may be in- 
volved in this situation. They too, have 
problems of organization on this ques- 
tion, and this committee has recommended 
that the interested organizations be 
brought together by the action of the 
Executive Council, with the object in view 
of ironing out this problem and advanc- 
ing the interests of all concerned if that 
is possible to do. 


Brother Hoffmann wants this body to 
exercise dictatorial powers, and I am 
wondering if that is just what we want. 
This is a voluntary association. We 
come together in a great cause because 
we believe that is the way to do things 
in this country of ours. It is in keep- 
ing with the traditions of our country to 
sit down and work these things out in a 
sensible way, and not do like some na- 
tions are doing now and others are threat- 
ening to do. Force is not a very good 
method to adjust human relations. 

We think the committee’s report should 
be adopted. 

Delegate Muster, Upholsterers: First, 
Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you for 
the floor again and I beg the indulgence 
of the delegates. In listening to this 
somewhat complicated question which 
seems at the present time to have had 
infused into it a view that is both philo- 
sophical and financial, which all deserves 
merit, I want to thank the brother at this 
table who took the floor and made a very 
dispassionate and clever and analytical 
speech on the _ difficulties. The only 
trouble is when you are involved in some- 
thing it is very, very difficult to sit back 
and arrive at a judicial attitude on the 
question, especially if you have been 
kicked around some. You would have 
your ire up and your blood is a little bit 
hot, and sometimes your language does 
not quite conform with the principles as 
we would like to have, where we sit down 
in deliberations of this kind. 

We have no quarrel with the decision 
made by the Executive Council, except that 
we would like to have the Executive Coun- 
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cil go back into its records and into the 
official files of the correspondence of 
President Green, and that they conform 
with their decision as rendered through 
our International President, In that 
manner we would have no quarrel. I 
agree with Chairman Wharton when he 
states, and properly so, that we are not 
met in a question of force, and I being 
a very young representative of a very 
small and modest organization, must per- 
force, agree with such a philosophy. 


If I were a member of the Brotherhood 
of Carpenters, perhaps I could take the 
other attitude, so under the circumstances 
I come as an apologist and I do believe 
that the best services can be rendered in 
an appealing manner, because force will 
avail me naught. 


We believe if an amendment were made 
to the report of the Committee on Exe- 
cutive Council’s report to this effect it 
would be satisfactory, that while all the 
mutual and decent deliberations are going 
on in an attempt to get a settlement of 
this particular headache, no matters of 
enforcement of expulsion of the Carpet 
Layers from the Building Trades Locals 
will be allowed, at least until such time 
as the status quo is arrived at, which will 
be agreed to by all parties, and that the 
war cease, because war it has been. 


A statement was made by a member of 
the Brotherhood of Painters to the effect 
that the reason he believes that the juris- 
diction of the Carpet Layer who works in 
the building should belong to him, is that 
he works on the floor and he works on 
the wall The wall came down with 
Moses in conjunction with the Ten Com- 
mandments and was given to the carpenter 
on the spot. As he gave the children of 
Israe] the Ten Commandments, Moses laid 
down the jurisdiction of the wall, and 
the painter, not being an able craftsman, 
forgot that the lather, the cement finisher 
and the carpenter also climb that wall. 

Another very cute reason why the Car- 
penter believes the jurisdiction of the 


linoleum layer belongs to him is because 
there is a measure of sanitation. It is 
found that if you take the linoleum and 
go about three and a half inches up the 
baseboard in a very slight curvature you 
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can sweep the floor better, so they do it. 
So the Carpenter says, “Aha, baseboard, 
it’s my work,” and he takes the whole 
floor. 


I could afford to laugh at it if 1 wasn’t 
involved, but I want to tell you as an 
officer of my organization, and with the 
sincerity in that oath I took, that I feel 
keenly that there is an injustice being 
done, which this body and this body 
alone could alleviate, because if you put 
it in the archives of the Executive Coun- 
cil—and they mean well and they have so 
stated definitely our jurisdictional rights 
—but no one is there to enforce it. The 
only way it may be done is if you have 
friends in the building trades, and it will 
go back to you today and back to the 
earpenter tomorrow and you might get 
an even break, but if you haven't got 
those friends you never get an even break. 
That is the problem. 


Another issue was raised of the dif- 
ferentiation in pay between that of the 


painter and that of the upholsterer 
laying linoleum. That I want to cor- 
rect immediately, because in no place 


where the linoleum layer or the car- 
pet layer works on a building project 
do we accept a rate of pay less than 
that of the other crafts we work with. 
We know what these problems are, we 
have lived with them for years, and I 
say for the upholsterer that he 
can raise his head on his pay schedule 
throughout the country without fear 
and shame and stand very nicely with 
that of the Carpenters’ Brotherhood 
and the Painters’ Brotherhood. 

We are 
and 


can 


small, but we 
we fight for 


are fighters, 
the rights of our 


people on the job and off the job. I 
could take my contract and read it, 
and I assure you that some of the 


liberal-minded delegates would believe 
that the employer who signs our closed 
shop agreement goes a long way. 

These are the things I 
have in mind so you 
fairly from a judicial 
the little fellow 
fellow. 

I would 


want you to 
will judge it 
standpoint tor 
as well as the big 


like to make an amendment 
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to the report of the Committee on 
Executive Council’s Report, that while 
these negotiations are pending the 
status quo be maintained in full in 
our building crafts involved in this 
dispute. 

President Green: The Chair must of 
necessity rule that the amendment 
offered by Brother Muster is not ger- 
mane, because the same question is 
covered in the committee’s report. 

The motion to adopt the report of 
the committee was carried. 


Edward C. Vandeleur 


Delegate Mahon, Street Railwaymen: 
I rise at this time to make a motion, 
Mr. Chairman. We have with us this 
morning a representative of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, a man who 
served our organization for a number 
of years as a business agent in San 
Francisco. At the present time and 
for the past several years he has been 
serving the State Federation of Labor 
of California. He comes here this 
morning fresh from a recent conven- 
tion that has been held by the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor. You 
are all interested in knowing some- 
thing of what is taking place there, 
because of the great struggle that has 
gone on in that state, and I would 
move that time be given Brother Ed- 
ward Vandeleur, Secretary of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor, to 
address this convention on the situa- 
tion prevailing there, 


President Green: Delegate Mahon 
has called our attention to the fact 
that Secretary Vandeleur of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor, is 
here, and that he is an honored mem- 
ber of the organization which Brother 
Mahon _ represents, He comes here 
fresh from the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor convention, and he is 
acquainted with many things that 
have been happening in California and 
upon the Pacific coast, and Brother 
Mahon requests that he be permitted 
to address the convention at his and 
our convenience. He offers a motion 
to that effect. The Chair will rule 


that Secretary Vandeleur will be wel- 
come and will be accorded the oppor- 
tunity to address the convention. If 
there are no objections that course 
will be followed. Are there any objec- 
tions? Hearing none, we will hear from 
Brother Vandeleur later on at his and 
our convenience. 


Just now we will interrupt the sub- 
mission of the report of the Commit- 
tee on Executive Council’s Report for 
the purpose of receiving a message 
which a good friend has brought to 
this convention, and to listen to the 
address which he will deliver. Sol 
Rosenblatt endeared himself to the 
hearts of American labor when he 
served with distinction and fairness as 
an Administrator during the days of 
the NRA. He was at the head of the 
Code Division which affected the 
amusement industry. We admired his 
grasp and understanding when he 
dealt with these very serious prob- 
lems. He has addressed you at our 
conventions since that time. He is 
here now at our invitation. I am 
pleased to present to you this morning 
Mr. Sol Rosenblatt, who is now serv- 
ing as an impartial chairman of the 
cloak industry in New York City. In 
addition to that he its a very dear 
friend of the Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployes organization and of the officers 
of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, and of other organizations in 
the amusement field. I take great 
pleasure in presenting to you our 
friend, Sol Rosenblatt, for an address 
this morniny. 


MR. SOL A. ROSENBLATT 


President Green and Members of the 
Convention: I have been extremely in- 
terested in reading in the daily press 
since this great Convention convened, re- 
ports of the speeches which have been 
made to the Convention by those who 
have been honored so greatly in being in- 
vited to address you. There has been one 
thought which, it seems to me, has not 
even yet been sufficiently stressed in all 
of the thousands of words so far deliv- 
ered to you. 

As to the preservation of collective bar- 
gaining in the truest sense, as to efforts 
to organize the unorganized in industry. 
as to the procedure and the practice of 
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the National Labor Relations Board, as 
to the bona fides of organizations of 
labor,—al! of these subjects have been 
propounded, discussed and commented 
upon at length in these proceedings and 
in those which have taken place in prior 
years. 


But it seems to me that the signifi- 
cant question in the development of the 
American Federation of Labor and its 
great component organizations, as well 
as the significant question which is now 
being considered by employers who deal 
collectively with labor organizations, as 
well as by State Legislatures which en- 
act the laws respecting collective bar- 
gaining,—is the responsibility of labor. 


I should like to make this thought as 
clear as possible to the members of this 
organization, and therefore I repeat, that 
the question which looms largest upon 
the horizon of present-day American life 
Mag question of the responsibility of 
abor. 


In my opinion, upon the determination 
of that question rests the whole future 
of organized labor. 

Responsibility, like the Gaul of Cae- 
sar’s writings, is divided into three parts: 
responsibility to labor itself, responsibil- 
ity to the employers with which labor 
deals, and responsibility to the public. 

Responsibility is a chain composed of 
these three essential links, and failure 
of any one destroys the value of the 
chain itself. 

I state—and modestly—that I am some- 
what acquainted with the history of this 
organization. I state that from my per- 
sonal experience I have enjoyed the most 
cordial and friendly relationships with 
your great President and with the leader- 
ship of this organization. 

It has been my privilege to work in 
closest cooperation with your leadership 
and therefore I should like to discuss for 
a few moments the responsibility of labor 
to labor itself. 

Perhaps I can best illustrate what I 
mean in this regard by reference to what 
has been transpiring in New York within 
the past several weeks. 

President Jos. Weber, of the American 
Federation of Musicians, has been en- 
gaged now for some twelve weeks, day 
and night, week-ends and holidays, in 
negotiating an agreement for the entire 
radio broadcasting industry affecting his 
membership. 

No man who has observed that stal- 
wart leadership in his efforts, and who 
upon every occasion hears the thrilling 
exposition which President Weber makes 
as to the preservation and strengthening 
of the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment for his membership, can fail to be 
impressed with that attitude, which ex- 
emplifies the best in labor leadership. 

His heart has been deeply grieved lest 
he miss this Convention, but first and 
foremost, as he has constantly stated, 
has been his obligation to his own mem- 
bership and to the necessity for seeing to 


it that his members shall receive employ- 
ment—yea, even increased employment— 
under satisfactory conditions. 


Any person who has sat in with re- 
spect to the negotiation of any agreement 
affecting labor, and who has worked 
hard and diligently with the leaders of 
labor organizations, and who has worked 
equally hard and equally as diligently, 
cannot fail to understand that the mem- 
bership looks for, is entitled to receive, 
and in 99 cases out of a hundred does 
receive, that type of leadership which 
gives its all for the purpose of furthering 
and benefiting the membership which it 
represents. 


We all know of the manifold opportun- 
ities which have come to the leaders of 
labor for transferring their abilities into 
other fields and for putting their talents 
to use in other employment and service. 
How few have ever been willing to relin- 
quish the responsibility which they have 
felt they owed their membership, and so 
far as I know, only those have left the 
leadership of labor when their service to 
labor could be substantially equalized by 
the service which they undertook to ren- 
der for others. 

That is what I mean by the respon- 
sibility of labor to labor itself—that the 
membership of labor are never let down— 
that the ideals for which that member- 
ship strives shall be preserved—and that 
the best interests of labor should always 
be served by its leaders. 

I have not exhausted that subject. 
Many instances recur to my mind, as I 
address you, of the testing of labor lead- 
ership and of its willingness to meet 
those tests upon the firm position that 
even all personal desires and preferences 
be put aside, so that the interests of the 
many may be served. 

There is an additional phase of labor 
leadership which is an integral part of 
the responsibility portrayed. That is that 
leadership cannot be static—it must be 
active and dynamic. 

Members of the Convention—responsible 
labor leadership answers its membership 
not with speeches but with confident ag- 
gressive action. 

When we come to a consideration of 
the responsibility of labor to the em- 
ployers with which labor deals, we then 
have a different approach to what is 
essentially the same subject matter. 

The entire theory of our modern civil- 
ization has been, and must necessarily 
be, that a man’s word once given should 
not be withdrawn—that an agreement 
fairly signed should not be broken—and 
that a relationship of mutual trust and 
confidence once established should not be 
betrayed. 

After long and arduous striving, the 
history of collective bargaining has 
reached the point where it is now even 
mandatory by the law of the land. 

Think of it! In a few short years 
there have been placed upon the statute 
books of this country laws which compel 
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recognition of the principles for which 
labor has striven, even since the days of 
the ancient Babylonians. 

And what does that entail? What does 
on mean and what should this mean to 
labor? 


The fruit of collective bargaining is 
an agreement. Stripped of all other de- 
tails, and reduced to its bare skeleton, a 
collective agreement defines the terms 
and conditions upon which an employe 
agrees to work for an employer. 


I submit to you that once that agree- 
ment is made, that during its term the 
responsibility of labor is just as great as 
the responsibility of the employer, in 
seeing to it that it is carefully and faith- 
fully observed. 

Ordinary contracts relating to other 
matters than a collective labor agree- 
ment are often broken, and the courts 
are filled with lawsuits arising from the 
breach of those agreements, but a col- 
lective labor agreement, in my cpinion, 
is something more than an ordinary busi- 
ness contract—something more sanctified 
—something more holy—than a mere 
agreement under which goods are hought 
and sold. 

That collective agreement entails re- 
sponsibility, not merely good intentions, 
but responsibility in its highest form. 
That collective agreement must not be in- 
terfered with. Its provisions are meant to 
be kept and its observance is required. 

When those conditions prevail—when 
agreements once made are performed— 
labor has discharged the responsibility 
which it owes to the employer. 

Before there were any laws on the 
subject, before the requirement to col- 
lectively bargain had become fully estah- 
lished in this countrv, millions of col- 
lective agreements affecting millions of 
employes in the United States had been 
negotiated and were being carried out 
and performed. The record of the 
American Federation of Labor in nevo- 
tiating and carrying out its ag-eements 
is a record of which it must be deserv- 
edly proud, and so far as T have ever 
been able to ascertain, there is not an 
employer in this Innd who can point to 
a component member of this o:ganiza- 
tion in its past or present history or 
bargaining, and say that organization 
made an agreement and that organiza- 
tion broke and disregarded that agree- 
ment after it was signed. 

So long as that policy is pursued—and, 
my friends, only so long as that policv 
is pursued—is the cause of labor served 
and the responsibility which labur owes 
to employers discharged. 

And these consideraticns bring me to 2 
few comments which are in my mind en 
the responsibility which labor owes the 
public. 

I take the position that labor’s respon- 
sibility to labor and the emptoyers to- 
gether are a complete fulfillment of la- 
bor’s responsibility to the public. 

But we are now living in very interest- 
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ing times, so far as the history of labor 
which is being written is concerned. 
The recognition of labor’s rights under 
the laws of the land must not be dis- 
turbed, and so long as agreements are 
kept and performed, they will not be dis- 
turbed. But ihe old distinction between 
use and abuse still boids good. 

People generally are prohibitel ky laws 
from doing many things which normally 
they should have a right to do, but only 
because a few, as experience has proved, 
have abused the right ani privilege new 
denied. The same Coagress, and the 
same State Legislatures which aave en- 
acted measures 10 protr2ct collective bar- 
gaining may, by their seme right of leg- 
islation and in the execution of what 
they consider a puolic duty, withdraw 
those statutes and laws becaus? experi- 
ence (and this I hope never takes rlace) 
may have demonstrated that labor was 
unwilling to recognize its responsibility 
under those laws, and use them as they 
were and are intended to he used—for 
good, for peace, and in furtherance of 
harmonious relationships. 

American labor accepted its responsi- 
bilities before the enactment of all these 
statutes. American labor kept and _per- 
formed its agreements. American labor 
enjoyed peaceful and harmonious rela- 
tionships with its employers and with 
the public long before laws were enacted 
seeking to effectuate by statute that 
which had come to pass through organ- 
ization’s own efforts. 

Laws are passed, repealed, re-passed 
and again repealed. That has been the 
history of legislation. But essential re- 
sponsibility for observance of agreements 
cannot be passed or repealed. That re- 
sponsibility exists tn spite of laws. 

I submit that the record which this 
great organization has made must con- 
tinue unsullied—tha’ the reputation for 
integrity which this leadership has -t- 
taincd must not become tarnished. I sub- 
mit that laws for good purposes may 
not be turned to evil ones. 


I have the honor of holding a great 
position—not great because I hold it, but 
great because of the tradition which sur- 
rounds it—that of Impartial Chairman in 
the Cloak Industry in New York. That 
office by reason of the peculiar circum- 
stances which exist in that industry, has 
been long established, for the sole pur- 
pose of recognition through that par- 
ticular means that the collective agree- 
ments which prevail are_ responsibly 
carried out by the parties thereto. In- 
numerable collective agreements. exist 
which created no such method and which 
are more nearly applicable to the par- 
ticular situations existing in those other 
industries. But whether by one means or 
another. the acceptance of responsibility 
by responsible labor leadership has al- 
ways been an integral part of a true col- 
lective agreement. Responsibility is the 
law of true American labor. It 1s the 
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unwritten law, and even higher than 
statute law. 

This great Federation has passed 


through many phases in its history. It 
has weathered booms and depressions, 
praise and invective, Boards and Com- 
missions, Courts and injunctions. It has 
established for itself the American way 
in labor, and all of this because it has 
never flinched or side-stepped from the 
responsibility to its membership, to em- 
ployers, and to the American public 
which it recognizes. 

Long may it flourish! 

I thank yoo 


President Green: I want to thank Mr. 
Rosenblatt for this excellent address. You 
recognize with me that he touched upon 
a subject that we realize is of great im- 
portance. I thank him for coming here. 
I thank him for the message he brought 
to us. It will be included in the perma- 
nent proceedings of the convention. 

The Chair now recognizes the Secretary 
of the Committee on Executive Council's 
Report, Delegate Lynch. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL’S REPORT 
(Continued) 

Delegate Lynch, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, continued the report as follows: 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT CENSUS 
(Pages 172, 181-182, Executive Council's 
Report) 

This committee is in accord with the 
necessity of taking an unemployment cen- 
sus at least every ten years. 

In addition the Committee recommends 
that a study be made as to the practicabil- 
ity of securing reasonably accurate data 
through the medium of information filed 
with the Social Security Board. To be 
useful it is necessary that current infor- 
mation be made available at specified peri- 
ods in order to meet the problems arising 
out of unemployment. Great care is neces- 
sary to insure the securing of authentic 
information concerning unemployment. 

This committee recognizes in a general 
way that increased production resulting 
new and _= intensified production 
processes, the introduction of chemistry 
and the fabrication of materials augment 
the ranks of the unemployed. We can look 


from 


forward to a large and permanent part of 
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our population being constantly unem- 
ployed unless hours are reduced and pur- 
chasing power increased in keeping with 
our constantly increasing productivity. 

We cannot subscribe to the theory that 
a retraining program will contribute in 
any substantial way to the solution of 
the unemployment problem. Such an idea 
presupposes that employment possibilities 
exist in trades and industries other than 
the ones from which the unemployed 
workers were dismissed. There is no fac- 
tual information to support such a theory. 
In all trades and callings there exists a 
surplus number of workers. The difference 
between them is only one of degree. To 
train additional workers for non-existing 
jobs is a travesty upon their already 
existing misfortune. 

The Labor Department estimates that in 
1935-36 at least 400,000 jobs were lost be- 
cause three hours were added to the work 
week during that period. 

The most effective remedy for unem- 
ployment is that advanced by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in its advocacy of 
a shorter work week and work day, and 
increased purchasing power in conformity 
with increasing productivity. In this way 
only can a flexible and balanced national 
economy, necessary to meet constantly 
changing conditions, be maintained. 

The committee adoption of 
this report. 


moves the 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
TRADES DEPARTMENT 

(Page 199, Executive Council's Report) 

Under this caption is set forth the 
progress made by the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department. 

These crafts have dealt effectively witu 
all dual union efforts to split their ranks. 

While the building program has not 
been extensive, all affiliated unions show 
increased membership and _ satisfactory 
financial condition. 

Proper cooperation is being maintained 
between the Department and the A. F. of 
L. to insure proper consideration by Con 
gress for legislation of interest to the 
affiliated crafts, 
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Committee recommends a continuance of 
this commendable relationship. 

The committee moves the adoption of 
this report. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

CHANGE OF TITLE 
(Pages 199, 200, 201, Executive Council's 
Report) 

The Building Trades Department of the 
A. F. of L. amended Section One of its 
Constitution in order to effect a change of 
title. The change provides for the addition 
of the word “Construction,” making the 
title as amended read: “Building and 
Construction Trades Department.” 

The Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor has approved the 
application for the change in title and 
submits their action for approval of this 
Convention. 

This committee recommends approval 
of change of title with the distinct under- 
standing that any substantiated attempt 
on the part of organizations now affiliated 
with the Building Trades Department to 
extend their jurisdiction because of the 
change in title, such action shall auto- 
matically restore the original name and 
title of this Department. 

The recommendation of this Committee 
is in conformity with the request of the 
Department as set forth in their letter to 
Secretary Morrison dated November 15, 
1936. 

The committee moves the adoption of 
this report. 

The report of the committee was unan- 
imously adopted. 


METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT 
(Pages 201-202, Executive Council's Report) 

This department has been successful in 
negotiating many joint agreements cover- 
ing affiliated International Unions. In 
every instance the full autonomy of each 
International has been respected and pro- 
tected. 

These agreements are a refutation of 
the claim that joint agreements covering 
all those employed in an industry can- 
not be consummated except under the in- 
dustrial] form of organization. 

The machinery of this department of- 


fers the fullest possibilities for voluntary 
cooperation of all affiliated Internationals. 
The proof of its efficiency is contained 
in the rapidly increasing number of joint 
agreements being worked out by the de- 
partment and its Local Metal Trades 
Councils. 


The Department and its affiliated In- 
ternationals are to be commended for the 
manner in which they have met and de- 
feated the efforts of dual unionism. 

The records clearly indicate that the 
wave of dual union emotion is rapidly 
abating and metal trades craftsmen are 
joining the democratically operated In- 
ternationals affiliated with the Metal 
Trades Department. 


The Department at this time is nv 
longer confronted by inadequate finances 
to carry on its work. A more vigorous 
campaign of organizing will be _ con- 
ducted during the next year by the De- 
partment, Local Metal Trades Council and 
affiliated National and International Un- 
ions. 

The committee moves the adoption of 
this report. 

The report of the committee was unan- 
imously adopted. 


RAILWAY EMPLOYES’ DEPARTMENT 
(Pages 202-212, Executive Council's Report) 


Much will be said concerning the com- 
position and operation of this Depart- 
ment in the days just ahead. 

The factual information set forth un- 
der sub-titles is worthy of serious study 
by all those interested in the future of 
the labor movement. 

During the serious labor troubles of 
the past year many news commentators 
and editorial writers made constant fav- 
orable reference to the machinery of the 
Department and its relations to both em- 
ployers and government. 

In a report of this kind it is not pos- 
sible to adequately cover the subject. Its 
activities and machinery cover not only 
the rapid growth in membership of the 
affiliated unions but sets forth the pro- 
gress made in wages, retirement legisla- 
tion and the adjudication of disputes. 

This committee recommends that all 
delegates to this Convention read this 
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report as contained in the 
Council’s report. 

The Committee moves the adoption of 
this report. 

The report of the committee was unan 
imously adopted. 

PRINTING TRADES-LITHOGRAPHERS 
(Pages 120, 122, Executive Council’s Report) 


Bxecutive 


With respect to that part of the Exe- 
cutive Council's report on page 120 deal- 
ing with labels the delegate from the 
International Plate Printers, Die Stamp- 
ers and Engravers of North America re- 
spectfully requested the Committee on 
Executive Council’s Report to insert a 
paragraph on page 122 to read as fol- 
lows: 

“The label of the International Plate 
Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers of 
North America is to be used in the en- 
graving and printing of all articles en- 
gtraved and printed by the steel and cop- 
per plate printing process; and is recog- 
nized as the registered bona fide label of 
the American Federation of Labor.” As 
no controversy is here involved the com- 
mittee includes the statement for pur- 
pose of the record. 

Regarding the matter of “Printing 
Trades-Lithographers” the complete his- 
torical record can be found in the pro- 
ceedings of the several A. F. of L. Con- 
ventions over a period of many years. 

This committee in dealing with the sub- 
ject matter at the Tampa Convention 
brought in a report which it was be- 
lieved would result in a satisfacory ad- 
justment of the questions involved. How- 
ever it appears that only one conference 
between the interested organizations has 
been held since the Tampa Convention. 

Those at interest appeared before this 
committee during its present session but 
no additional light was added to the sub- 
ject and the committee is still of the 
opinion that conferences should be held 
by representatives of interested organiza- 
tions and we recommend that the Exe- 
cutive Council be directed to arrange for 
conferences between the interested or- 


ganizations within ninety days from ad- 
journment of this Convention, 

The committee moves the adoption of 
the report. 


The report of the committee was unan- 
imously adopted. 


CONCLUSION 

(Page 221, Executive Council’s Report) 

We desire to commend the Executive 
Council for its efficient endeavors and 
its statesmanship in directing our 
movement during this trying period of 
its history. 

For fifty and more years our united 
efforts as workers have been directed 
against a common foe. Because of 
circumstances beyond the control of 
our movement there has arisen a divi- 
sion in the house of labor. Our 
strength as a movement is weakened 
in direct ratio to the widening of this 
breach in labor’s ranks. 

In these days when labor must face 
ever multiplying problems, both polit- 
ical and economic, there is even 
greater need for labor solidarity than 
in days gone by. 

This division of opinion in the 
house of labor involves a greater issue 
than that of economic advancement 
and security. There is at 
question of autocracy or democracy as 
the basic modus operandi of our great 
movement. The issue between con- 
tending factions in the house of labor 
has been made clear and positions 
taken by both sides. 

The American Federation of Labor 
through its executive officers and by 
actions of its highest tribunal has 
definitely sworn its allegiance to 
democratic institutions and procedures. 


issue the 


We proceeded from the premise that 
all power is vested in our membership 
and that the right to govern is a 
right which can be granted only by 
the rank and file of our organizations. 

A government of labor founded upon 
the principle of usurped power by self- 
appointed officers is repulsive’ to 
every believer in democratic control 
and operation. In this conflict there 
can be no partial surrender of our bill 
of rights. We must perforce make a 
definitely and conclusive choice be- 
tween democracy and autocracy. 
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The American Federation of Labor 
has made its choice. We intend to 
preserve our liberties to the last mem- 
ber. Such words as compromise or 
surrender are removed from our vo- 
cabularies on this issue. America will 
remain American in all of its institu- 
tions so far as it lies within our power 
to preserve them. 


We again commend our Executive 
Council for their patience, diplomacy 
and efficiency in steering our ship of 
state through recent troubled waters. 
We assure them that their crew are 
no fair-weather § sailors. They’ will 
weather this storm, as they have all 
others, and finally rest at ease in our 
harbor, secure in the shelter of the 
democratic bulwarks erected to protect 
the liberties of our people during the 
past century and a half. 


The committee moves the adoption 
of this report. 

The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted, 


Vice-President Wharton: Mr. Chair- 
man, that completes the report of the 
Committee on Executive Council's Re- 
port, and it is signed by the entire 
committee: 

A. D. WHARTON, Chairman, 
GEORGE Q. LYNCH, Secretary. 
H. M. NELSON 
WM. L. HUTCHESON 
J. J. HYNES 
IVAN HUNTER 
F. A. FITZGERALD 
JOHN M. GILLESPIE 
JOHN J. STRETCH 
HENRY F. SCHMAL 
CHARLES SUMNER 
CHARLES M. RAU 
WILLIAM CAMPBELL 
FRANK COLEMAN 
IRVIN BARNEY 
ARTHUR HUGGINS 
T. E. CUNNINGHAM 
HENRY OHL, JR. 
Committee on Executive 
Council's Report. 


Vice-President Wharton: I move the 
adoption of the report of the Commit- 


tee on Executive Council’s Report as 
a whole. 

The motion was seconded and car- 
ried by unanimous vote. 

President Green: The Chair desires 
to thank the committee for the very 
fine, high-class, logical and convine- 
ing report which it submitted to this 
convention. The 
charged with the thanks of the con- 
vention. 


committee is dis- 


The Chair recognizes Dr. Myers, of 
the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, for an announce- 
ment. 

Dr. Myers: For many years, friends 
and delegates, it has been the privi- 
lege of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America to make it pos- 
sible for local churches in the con- 
vention city to have speakers in their 
pulpit whom they may wish to invite. 
I am very happy to say that there has 
been fine cooperation in Denver from 
the Denver Council of Churches, and 
the Colorado State Council of Churches, 
so that we have some fourteen appoint- 
ments of speakers for the churches on 
Sunday The purpose of this is to 
draw closer together in understanding 
the church people and the organized 
labor peopie of the country. and to ex 
press some of our common ideals to- 
wards achieving world knowledge in 
econcmic and international relations. 
I don’t want to take the time to give 
all this list of speakers, but merely 
wish to invite you cordially to attend 
these services. Some of the appoint- 
ments were in the morning paper. The 
full list will be in tomorrow morning's 
and tomorrow afternoon’s paper. 


National Council of Oitice Employes 
Secretary Morrison: A meeting of 
delegates representing Stenographers, 
Office Workers’ 
Unions will be held Saturday evening 
at 7:00 o’clock in Parlor “B”, Cosmo- 
politan Hotel, for the purpose of form- 
ing a national council. 

At 12:30 o'clock p.m. the convention 
Was adjourned to 2:30 o’clock p.m. 


Bookkeepers and 
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Fifth Day—Friday Afternoon Session 


The convention was called to order at 
2:45 o’clock by President Green. 


Absentees 
Allen, Anderson, J. L.; Bengough, 
Bogie, Bower, Briedenbach, Byars, 
Conway, Cushing, Daugherty, De- 


Lair, Edwards, Getreu, Green, John I.: 
Gresty. Hansen, Harris, Heymanns, Hunt, 
Krug, LeBow, Maney. Moran, Claude H.; 
McCain, L. E.: Nichols, Norman, O’Brien, 
W. J. O'Neal. Rouse, Sexton, Shave, 
Silas, Smith. Walter; Warach, Weaver, 
Paul E.; Williams. E. H.; Williams, L. 
V.: Williams, Oscar. 

President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Secretary Morrison for announcements. 

Secretary Morrison read _ invitations 
from the following individuals and as- 
sociations: 

St. Louis—F. H. Fein, Manager, St. 
Louis Convention and Publicity Bureau; 
Charles Hi. Hatfield, Executive Secre- 
tary, St. Louis Convention and Publicity 
Bureau; Thomas N. Dysart. President, 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce: W. F. 
Victor, President, St. Louis Hotel Asso- 
ciation: K. F. Niemoeller, Manager, The 
Associated Retailers of St. Louis, and 
G. Gordon Hersey, President, Advertis- 
ing Club of St. Louis. 

President Green: The Chair recog- 


nizes Delegate Flore, Chairman of the 
Committee on Union Labels. 


Keport of Committee on Union Label 
Delegate Weaver, Secretary of the 
committee, reported as follows: 


Durable Material for Union Labels 
Resolution No. 67—By Delegate 
James <A. Taylor, Washington State 
Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Most national and inter- 
national unions have adopted labels to 
attach to the product which they manu- 
facture; and 

WHEREAS, Many of these labels are 
made of paper and attached by pasting 
to the manufactured articles; and 

WHEREAS, In the transportation of 


the labeled article these pasted or 
loosely attached labels are many times 
lost, thus causing inconvenience and em- 
barrassment to the union people who 
sell, purchase, or display these articles: 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this Fifty-seventh 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor go on record as requesting the 
label trades department of the American 
Federation of Labor to contact all affil- 


iated unions to request them to use 
labels which when attached will be per- 
manent. 

Your committee recommends adoption 
of this resolution. 

The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 

Uniform Label 

Resolution No. 82—By Altoona, Pa., 
Central Labor Union. 

WHEREAS, The many national and 
international unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor use, as 
labels, shop cards and buttons, a hetero- 
geneous assortment of designs and pat- 
terns; and 

WHEREAS, These many designs and 
patterns make recognition of individual 
union insignia difficult to even affiliated 
craft officials and impossible to lay 
members; and 

WHEREAS, This confusion of many 
designs and patterns permits a practice 
of counterfeiting and imitating; there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in regular convention do 
instruct the Executive Board to adopt 
a standard design for the use of all af- 
filiated organizations which shall _ in- 
corporate the insignia of the American 
Federation of Labor with space therein 
for the individual insignia chosen by 
the national or international unions 
designating their particular craft: and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That this design be copy- 
righted and protected and that permis- 
sion be granted national and internation- 
al affiliated organizations, prescribing 
to the regulations, to use this standard 
design at such time as their organization 
ean arrange to adopt it. 

Your Committee recommends that 
Resolution No. 82 be referred to the 
Union Label Trades Department as be- 
ing the proper agency to find a solution 
for the intricate problem therein pre- 
sented. 

The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 

Secretary Weaver then read the fol- 
lowing report of the committee. 


Concluding Observations 
In bringing this report to a finality 
we wish to submit the following ob- 
servations: 
Your Committee on Union Labels 
finds unmeasured satisfaction in being 
able to report that the evidence is 
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cumulative that this branch of edu- 
cational service is exemplifying an 
expansive and healthy growth. Dis- 
couraging indifference is yielding to 
deepening interest. Slogans which once 
seemed to have a commonplace twang 
are beginning to sparkle with a new 
vitality. The one time lonely voices 
crying in the wilderness, and hearing 
no response but their own dismal echo, 
are now finding the woods vibrant 
with a resounding chorus of inquiry. 
Summarized in a_sentence—the Union 
Label, window card and button are 
coming into their own. 


The Thirtieth Annual Convention of 
the Union Label Trades Department 
convened in the City of Denver on 
September 30th and concluded its de- 
liberations on October Ist of the cur- 
rent year. 

We have examined with meticulous 
care the thirty-eight pages of the re- 
port of its Executive Board. The brief 
summary of our findings is not in- 
tended to relieve the delegates to this 
convention of the duty of a more ex- 
tended perusal thereof, but to stimulate 
your interest and intensify your co- 
operation in a crusade now being con- 
ducted by the Union Label Trades De- 
partment—the success of which means 
so much to the Organized Labor Move- 
ment as a whole, and so much to the 
stabilizing and enrichment of our 
American life. 


The Union Label Trades Department 
has Keenly sensed the vital necessity 
of utilizing every modern agency in 
the presentation of its cause to the 
purchasing public. 

The public platform, the _ printer’s 
art, the unseen currents of radio trans- 
mission, have all been seized upon. 
Even the pulpit has been invaded. 

The year now closing has been char- 
acterized by a remarkable growth in 
the membership of affiliated organiza- 
tions. In spite of divisions and dis- 
sensions which all must deplore— 
progress rather than disintegration is 
evidenced on every hand. 

It is estimated that today organized 
labor in the several divisions embraces 
nearly ten millions of workers. This 
number must represent an approximate 


aggregate of fifty millions of wage 
earners and their dependents. 


How rich and far-flung the field for 
Union Label exploitation! 


We have already referred to the use 
of radio. At the present time there 
are approximately eighty-five inde- 
pendent radio broadcasting stations 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada that are contributing time to 
programs in furtherance of this line 
of education. 

It can be safely stated that there are 
one and one-half million farmers who 
are now union-label conscious, and 
inquiries from that source are con- 
stantly increasing. 

Out of three hundred Labor papers— 
two hundred and eighty give liberally 
of their space to material on this sub- 
ject; and twenty independent Farm 
Weeklies do likewise. 

The Union Label has become one of 
the topics in economic courses taught 
in high schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. Certain educational institutions 
have conducted contests for the best 
essay written. Church publications 
have not hesitated to discuss the issue. 

A speakers’ bureau maintains a staff 
well equipped to dilate upon che sub- 
ject and to answer all calls of this 
nature. 

Literature may be had for the ask- 
ing. 

The power of organized womanhood 
in the prosecution of any worthy cause 
is a long-established tradition. Seven- 
teen Women’s Auxiliaries have per- 
fected strong and influential organiza- 
tions—and have rendered a_ service 
worthy of the lasting gratitude of 
Organized Labor. 

The growing interest in the union 
label cause is also evidenced in the 
high official public recognition which 
is being received. 

Governor Allred of Texas and Gov- 
ernor Blood of Utah declared state- 
wide Union Label Weeks in their re- 
spective states, while many of the 
leading cities of the land were called 
upon to observe special municipal 
weeks through mayoralty  proclama- 
tions. 


Central Bodies and Union Label 
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Leagues have seen to it that displays 
at state fairs and Civic exhibitions 
were made notable attractions 


In reviewing the wonderful work of 
the Union Label Trades Department 
now being carried forward, we have 
only space for touching some of the 
high spots in the record. 


What we have failed to delineate is 
lucidly and forcibly set forth on the 
printed pages of the official report of 
the department. To a full perusal 
thereof we earnestly invoke the at- 
tention of every delegate to this Fifty- 
seventh Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


In conclusion: 


It is the unanimous opinion cf your 
committee that Secretary-Treasurer I. 
M. Ornburn is doing a great work. 
He is peculiarly adapted to the needs 
of his task. Out of an abounding zeal 
he is gifted with the faculty of gen- 
erating enthusiasm in others. Under 
his leadership the days of anxious ex- 
perimentation have passed away. The 
present is rich in opportunity. Into the 
future he will lead his forces unfalter- 
ingly, and unoefroid 


I. M. ORNBURN 
Secretary, Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor 


The Union Label Marches On 


I am proud of the progress the 
Union Label Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor has 
made since our last Convention. 


Unusual results have been obtained 
in the promotion of the Union Label, 
Shop Card and Button. These great 
achievements could not have been ac- 
complished without the hearty coop- 
eration of the officials of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor, the State 
Federations, City Central Bodies. Local 
Unions, Union Label Leagues and the 
Women’s Auxiliaries to the National 
and International Labor Unions. 


In behalf of the Union Label Trades 
Department I desire to express our 
deep appreciation for the splendid sup- 
port that we have received from the 
affiliated Unions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Railway La- 
bor Unions, some of which are not af- 
filiated. All these efforts to promote 
the emblems of organized labor which 
are the trademarks of the Labor Un- 


ions that have adopted such insignia to 
designate their products and services, 
prove beyond question that the Union 
Label furnishes one point where there 
is unity in the aims of our great Am- 
erican Labor movement. 


The Union Label Trades Department 
is the clearing house for publicity and 
the promotional activities of all Na- 
tional and International Labor Unions 
whose products and_ services’. bear 
these great symbols of collective bar- 
gaining—Union lLabels, Shop Cards 
and Buttons. We must depend upon 
the officials of the National and In- 
ternational Wnions, the editors of the 
Labor weeklies and monthly Labor 
journals and the officials of the Cen- 
tral Labor bodies and local Labor Un- 
ions to carry our message to the pub- 
lie. They have done a splendid job 
in spreading the gospel. 


We worked out a plan for a na- 
tional campaign. But after we had 
set up a formula for action, we could 
not have met with such success if it 
were not for the volunteer efforts of 
the millions of members of Labor 
Unions in every locality. 


In our national campaign for the 
Union Label, Shop Card and Button, 
the work of Local Union Label boost- 
ers has been so effective that we are 
receiving thousands of requests for 
Union Label directories and other in- 
formation concerning these emblems 
of organized Labor. 


Manufacturers are writing to. us, 
asking how they can obtain the right 
to display the Union Label and other 
business men are asking us where 
they may obtain Union Label goods. 
The same is true of those firms which 
desire to become unionized and dis- 
play the Union Shop Card and Union 
Button. 


It would be a powerful advantage 
for every Labor Union in the American 
Labor movement to become affiliated 
with the Union Label Trades depart- 
ment and urge its members to wear a 
working button or to display the shop 
card in the window and on the wall of 
the industry or firm in which its mem- 
bers are employed. Likewise, it is 
rood business sense, wherever pos- 
sible, to attach a Union Label to the 
products which are made by members 
of organized labor, This is the time 
to become Labor Union-minded and 
Labor Union-conscious, 


The Union Label is the least con- 
troversial subject among organized 
workers today. The Union Label is a 
welding process—it creates solidarity 
among Union members. It unites 
Labor Unionists in the great cause of 
collective bargaining and it unites 
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them as consumers in the equally great 
eause of collective buying. 


The Union Label can be made the 
most effective weapon in our eco- 
nomic system. If members of organ- 
ized labor will spend their Union- 
earned dollars only for Union Label 
products and Union services, manu- 
facturers will soon realize the power 


that lies in the Union Label. Tt will 
have the effect of forcing industry to 
unionize and adopt these emblems of 


organized laber to obtain the labor 
unionists’ business. 
Before I tell of the progress made 


during the past year, I desire to urge 
every National and International Un- 
ion that is represented in this Con- 
vention to consider affiliating with 
our Department. Certainly if we do 
not buy our own goods and services, 
we cannot expect to continue to receive 
collective bargaining wages, Union 
working hours and Union conditions. 
By promoting the Union Label, Shop 
Card and Button, all members of or- 
ganized labor have better possibilities 
of obtaining higher wages, shorter 
hours and better standards of living. 
Many Unions in the past have doubled 
their membership by adopting a Union 
Label. They have taken advantage 
of the collective buying power of the 
members of Labor Unions, Women’s 
Auxiliaries and the friends of organ- 
ized labor. 


One of the best allies of the Union 
Label Trades Department is the Union 
Label League. Leagues should be 
formed in every city. They act in con- 
junction with the Central Labor bod- 
ies, Union Label Committees and the 
Ladies’ Auxiliaries. I want to urge 
the National and International Presi- 
dents here today and the delegates 
from every section of America to en- 
courage all members of Labor Unions 
to join their respective local Union 
Label Leagues. While the Labor Un- 
ion is advocating collective bargain- 
ing, these organizations advocate col- 
lective buying. The Union Label 
Leagues have been important factors 
in every activity carried on in every 
community for the Union Label, Shop 
Card and Button. 


Among these features of our na- 
tional Union Label campaign is the 
Union Label Week. It is most grat- 
ifying to tell you of the sources of 
support the Union Label Trades De- 
partment has received from Governors 


of states and from Mayors and com- 
missions of the leading cities of our 
country in proclaiming Union Label 


Weeks. These periods are set aside 
for the promction of the Union Label, 
Shop Card and Button. It adds great 
prestige to Labor Unions to have the 
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official sanction of outstanding public 
officials and their cooperation has 
given great force to our. drives 
throughout the country. 


Central Labor bodies in conjunction 


with Union Label Leagues and the 
Women’s Auxiliaries have held many 
successful Union Label exhibits. 


Manufacturers and local merchants ob- 
tain booths for the display of various 
Union Label articles and demonstra- 
tion of Union services. The National 
and International Unions display large 
facsimiles of their Union Labels, Shop 
Cards and Buttons. As in the case 
of Union Label Weeks, these Union 
Label Exhibits use every possible 
means to advertise the Union Label 
and to urge the general public to buy 
only from firms that display the Un- 
ion Label, Shop Card and Button. 


The radio has been the most effee- 
tive means of our carrying the mes- 
sage of the Union Label to America 
After a radio broadcast our office is 
swamped with requests from Canada 
and the United States for information 
concerning Union Label producis. We 
are greatly indebted to the National 
radio broadcasting networks for the 
time allotted to us for these coast-to- 
coast hook-ups. Many Union Label 
broadcasts have been made over local 
stations by the officials of the Union 
Label Trades Department and also by 
local labor leaders. Our Department 
is always ready to furnish suggestions 
for Union Label broadcasts. On many 
local radio stations a weekly Union 
Label program has been inaugurated. 


While we appreciate the wonderful 
publicity that has been given to the 
Union Label by the labor press, we 
feel that the radio is one of the most 
efficient methods of reaching the gen- 
eral public. In every radio broadcast 
that is made by the delegates to this 
Convention and by officials, I urge 
that mention be made of the Union 
Label. The consuming public should 
be educated to the fact that Union 
Label products are always American- 
made. They should learn that Union- 
made products are manufactured un- 
der the most sanitary conditions by 
the highest skilled werkers and, above 
all, they should be acquainted with 
the fact that products that bear the 
Union Label are not made in sweat- 
shops, by chiselers who exploit the 
lives of children and lowly paid 
women. 


These are just a few of the argu- 
ments used in selling the idea of the 
Union Label to America. With a more 
intensive drive and with an increased 
effort on the part of all the Labo: 
Unions that are gathered here today, | 
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believe that we can make the Union 
4zabel one of the most effective means 
of organizing all workers in America. 


Since our last convention, the Union 
Label Trades Department called a sec- 
ond Conference of the representatives 


of the Women’s Auxiliaries of the 
National and International Labor 
Unions at the Hamilton Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., on April 235-24, 


1937. The results of this Conference 
were very satisfactory. Representa- 
tives of the Ladies’ Auxiliaries of the 
National and International Labor 
Unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and also the 
Auxiliaries of the Railway Labor 
Unions were present. 


This Conference was called by the 
authority of the Executive Board of 
the Union Label Trades Department 
and with the approval of the [xecu- 
tive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The American Federa- 
tion of Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor 
was adopted as the official name of 
this International Women's Auxiliary. 
A constitution and by-laws were tent- 
atively adopted and will be approved 
by the first annual convention oi the 
Women’s Auxiliaries to be held during 
the month of April in 1938. The gen- 
eral sentiment among the members as 
well as the officers of the Women’s 
Auxiliaries is unanimous and enthus- 
iastic for the formation of this Ladies’ 
Federation, 


There has been a great demand for 
the formation of new Women’s Auxil- 
iaries to National and _ International 
Unions that heretofore have not had 
an auxiliary. Temporary certificates of 
affiliation have been issued by the 
Department to local Women’s Auxiliar- 
ies in various cities throughout the 
country. 


Every Labor Unionist is familiar 
with the publicity and advertising car- 
ried on by the Union Label Trades 
Department. The weekly newspapers 
and the official monthly journals have 
been a great asset to the Department. 
It has been their liberal display of the 
cuts of Union Labels, Shop Cards and 
Buttons, cartoons, editorials and news 
releases that has been the mainstay 
of our Department. I desire to express 
the deep appreciation of the Union 
Label Trades Department for the gen- 
erous support given to the Union 
Label by the Labor press. Our Con- 
vention passed a resolution urying all 
members of Labor Unions to sub- 
scribe for the Labor newspapers and 
give them their hearty support. 


The agreement between the Union 
Label Trades Department and the 
iarmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America, popularly known 
as the Farmers’ Union, has been most 
encouraging. The National Union 


Karmer, official organ of the Farmers’ 
Union, has run several articles cone 
cerning this reciprocal plan between 
the members of the Farmers’ Union 
and Union Labor. A representative of 
the Union Label Trades Department 
appeared before the national conven- 
tion of the Farmers’ Union. During the 
period of the convention at Des 
Moines, Iowa, the Union Label League 
and the Trades and Labor Assembly of 
Des Moines, held a Union Label Ex- 
hibit at which were displayed Union 
Label goods as well as Farmers’ Union 
products, 


It can be safely stated that a mil- 
lion and a half farmers are now 
Union Label-conscious to the extent 
that they buy Union-made wearing 
apparel and other Union-made products 
whenever it is possible to obtain them, 


There is no quicker way in which 
America can fully recover from the 
present economic depression, which 
still affects millions of unempicyed 
workers and numerous others on part- 
time jobs, than through the purchas- 
ing of Union Label products and the 
patronage of Union services, It is the 
best means of recovery because when 
the consumer buys only from firms 
that display the Union Label, Shop 
Card and Button, he is helping to re- 
duce working hours; increase wages 
and raise the standards of employment. 
Every dollar spent for Union-made 
goods is a vote for better conditions for 
American labor. The purchase of prod- 
ucts of industries that are “fair’ to 
Organized Labor is a continual boy- 
cott against non-unionized industries. 
Buying under the Union Label is a 
perpetual picket line in front of every 
store that sells unfair and foreign- 
made goods. And who wants to break 
a picket line? 


A general demand for merchandise 
made by manufacturers who reconize 
Labor Unions is more effective than a 
strike against those industries which 
refuse to bargain collectively with 
their workers, 


Concurrent with our continual cam- 
paign and in pursuance of our present 
policy, we are planning one of the 
most effective drives for Union Label 
products in December of this year. We 
have sent a letter to the Secretaries 
of all Central Labor bodies urging 
them to appeal to the local merchants 
and business firms to. stock their 
shelves with Union Label gifts. Every 
means of publicizing the Union Label 
will be utilized during this drive. Local 
radio programs, newspaper advertising 
and public gatherings will be import- 
ant factors in the program for Christ- 
mas shoppers, House-to-house cam- 
paigns will be carried on by mem- 
bers of the Union Label Leagnes and 
the Women’s Auxiliaries in addition to 














the Union Label drive carried on by 
the members of Labor Unions. 


Never was there a more propitious time 
to renew our efforts for the Union Label, 
Shop Card and Button. There is a grow- 
ing prejudice against foreign-made prod- 
ucts and the merchandise manufactured 
in sweatshops by child labor and women 
who are paid starvation wages. Our De- 
partment is taking advantage of this 
great opportunity and following it up as 
we did the death of the Blue Eagle of 
the invalid National Recovery Act. We 
were able then to capitalize the fact that 
the Federal Government had recognized 
the use of a Ibe! and that the Union 
Label represented better conditions, 
higher wages and shorter hours than the 
emblem used by the Government. Fully 
aware of the increased purchasing power 
of mass consumers and the growing pop- 
ularity of the principles of labor Union- 
ism, we believe that the coming year 
holds the greatest possibilities for the 
promotion of Union Label goods and 
Union services. We shall endeavor to 
make it a banner year for the Union 
Label, Shop Card and Button. We shall 
make every effort to indelibly register 
our insignia on the minds of every con- 
sumer 

The Union Label is the best guarantee 
that the merchandise has been made in 
America. On the other hand, America 
has been made the dumping ground for 
foreign-made products from the _ slave- 
wage countries of Europe and the Orient. 
Household china and porcelain ware, 
shoes, glassware, household utensils and 


numerous other articles are now being 
imported from foreign lands. The great- 
est menace to the unionized pottery 


industry in America are the imports from 
Japan. An examination of the import 
figures shows an increase of approxi- 
mately 22 percent in quantity and 37 
percent in value during the first half of 
1937 over the first half of 1936. There 
has been a corresponding increase in the 
imports of shoes and glassware from 
Japan, 


Wages 


Every dollar of American money that 
is spent for these products is lost to 
American workers and adds to the unem- 
ployment rolls as well as to the burden 
of the taxpayer. If these goods were 
manufactured in America, our own men 
and women would be given useful oc- 
cupations at home and the unemployment 
problem would be less severe, 


The delegates in attendance at the 
Convention of the Union Label Trades 
Department, realizing the importance of 
protecting the home market of American 
workers, voted unanimously to boycott 
all imports from Japan, This resolution 
was introduced by Mara and Duffy. Fur- 
thermore, the delegates realized that if 
Japan keeps up this aggressive warfare, 
it may involve the United States and 
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Canada. I1f America can check the war 
by refusing to buy Japanese products 
with American money, which helps to 
finance the war, America will decrease 
the chances of our becoming entangled 
in another world conflict. 


It is the effort ot nations to establish 
commerce in order to gain foreign trade 
that involves nations in world conflicts. 
Why not keep our able-bodied men at 
work at home making the products that 
America consumes instead of sending 
them to European and Oriental battle- 
grounds as an international collection 
agency to secur+ commerce for other 
nations? In this connection, I believe 
that the women consumers of this 
country could play a dramatic part in 
stopping the war in the Orient. Our na- 
tion is the greatest purchaser of orientsl 


products and, consequently, so long as 
we buy these goods, we are financing 
their war. If the women of America 


would boycott all Japanese goods until 
Japan stops its aggressive war against 
China, the economic effect on this im- 
perialistic nation would be so great that 
it would end the war. 


When the consuming public knows the 
real value of the Union Label and the 
principles for which it stands, the em- 
blem of humanity will come into its own. 
A Baltimore divine recently made one 
of the strongest utterances on the sub- 
ject of the Union Label when he said, 
*‘What can be more sacred, more holy 
or more deserving than the Union Label, 
which signifies that human life has been 
more highly valued in the production of 
commodities than mere profit sought by 
greed. This label is an emblem of jus- 
tice, of fraternity, of humanity. When 
you see the Union Label on any com- 
modity, you can buy it with a clear con- 
science, knowing that in doing so you 
are not becoming a partner to any in- 
dustry that degrades humanity for pri- 
vate profit. 


“The Union Label is a religious em- 
blem; it is a humane act to buy goods 
to which the label is attached. I hope 
that you will always know that our 
favorite banner should be the one which 
represents justice to labor, fresh air and 
sunshine and healthful conditions for 
those who toil, and the truth that hu- 
man life is of greater moment than the 
gain of gold.” 


In proportion to its expenditures, the 
Union Label Trades Department obtains 
greater results than any advertiser in 
America. We have been able to achieve 
these results through the voluntary ef- 
forts of loyal Union Label boosters who 
have carried the Union Label banner 
aloft and at the head of the greatest 
army of men and women consumers that 
has ever been mobilized for the cause of 
economic justice and industrial freedom. 


This concludes the 


Secretary Weaver: 
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report of the Committee on Labels, 
which is signed: 

EDWARD FLORE, 
Chairman 

CHAUNCEY A. WEAVER, 
Secretary 

JOSEPH OBERGFELL 

JACK GILL 

CHARLES SANDS 

PETER BEISEL 

ANTHONY MERLINO 

ROBERT BRUCK 

M. S. MAXWELL 

HERMAN FINKELSTEIN 

GEORGE 8S. SLATER 

W. G. DESEPTE 

MATTHEW BURNS 

JAMES A. TAYLOR 

HARRY LISTMAN 

EK. L. WHEATLEY 

JOHN ZITTELLO 

Committee on Union Labels. 

The report of the committee as a whole 
was unanimously adopted. 

Delegate Gill, International Typograph- 
ical Union: I move that the Committee 
on Credentials ... 

President Green: 
of order. 


The delegate is out 
That matter is not before the 
convention at this time. 

Delegate Gill: I haven’t stated the 
matter yet. How can you rule before 
you hear it? 

President Green: The delegate is out 
ef order, you are not recognized. 

A distinguished delegate to 
conventions of the American Federation 
of Labor arrived this morning. He is 
here now as a representative of an old 
and established union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. We are 


annual 


exceedingly proud of the fine record 
which he made as one who served 
during the World War, and as the 
President of his International Union. 
but in addition we share with all his 


friends the feeling of pride and satis- 
faction which they experience because 
of the high honor which was conferred 
upon him during the past year, 

It is a long way from a poor boy 
struggling for advantages, with a 
meager education, handicapped by pov- 
erty, living in a log cabin, isolated and 
perhaps unknown, a long, long way 
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from that to the position of United 
States Senator from a sovereign state. 
We, the men and women of labor, feel 
that when a distinguished representa- 
tive of labor is thus honored we, too, 
are honored. I wanted to make these 
statements before calling upon the 
delegate to this convention, the Presi- 
dent of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. I re- 
fer to our distinguished friend and 
colleague, Senator George L. Berry of 
Tennessee. I know you want to see 
him this afternoon and hear him. For 
that reason, I’m going to ask Brother 
Adam Adamski, Brother David Beck. 
and Brother B. M. Jewell to uct as 
a committee to escort Senator Berry to 
the platform. 

(The committee complied with Presi- 
dent Green’s request and escorted Sen- 
gerry to the platform.) 

President Green: Following the re- 
marks I just made and without ad- 
dition thereto, except to say that all 
I said comes from my heart, I present 
to you an honored member of the 
American Federation of Labor, a dis- 
tinguished President of an IJnterna- 
tional Union affiliated with us, United 
States Senator from the great state 
of Tennessee, George L. Berry. 


ator 


HON. GEORGE L. BERRY 
United States Senator 


Mr. President, fellow delegates and 
friends in this convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor: I appreciate 
more than I can tell you the very cordial, 
kindly and fraternal reception that you 
have given to me. I am delighted to be 
privileged to address this convention of 
my friends. I am appreciative, too, of the 
very cordial introduction given to me by 
the distinguished President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, my friend for 
more than a quarter of a century, Wil- 
liam Green, 

I have come to Denver to fulfill the duty 
of the office of President of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America, as a delegate to 
this convention. I have been attending 
the conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as the President of our 
International Union since 1907, It is my 


intention to be present at the conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor as 
long as I live. 

I have come here to say a very few words 
with regard to several subjects that are 
dear to my heart, and I know that I can 
speak to you without the slightest meas- 








ure of embarrassment or without in the 
slightest degree having you raise the 
question as to my friendship for you 
personally and my friendship for the 
American Federation of Labor. I think 
the records will indicate that I have not 
pussyfooted or evaded the responsibility 
of an affiliate of the American Ilederation 
of Labor. and the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America has no intention of changing its 
status as an affiliate of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Of cvurse, in these troublous times that 
challenge the intellect and courage of the 
men and women of this country, it is 
quite possible that we may be misunder- 
stood, it is quite possible that we may 
pursue a course that raises the question 
of doubt, but I believe in the genuineness 
and sincerity of the representatives of 
labor in their desire to further the inter- 
ests and the well being of the masses of 
our people. 

It is my frank judgment that never be- 
tore in the history of this continent, has 
that challenge been more pronounced than 
now—the challenge to cohesiveness, the 
challenge to principle, the challenge to 
meet the requirements attendant upon the 
greatest demand for civilization that has 
ever been known in the life of these two 


great countries of the North American 
continent. 
I say that, my friends, after careful 


consideration. You know me well enough 
to know I am not a pessimist, I am an 
optimist. I seek to do the best possible 
in the furtherance of good will. But we 
cannot close our eyes to existing tenden- 
cies, nor can we close our eyes to the 
disturbances at home or abroad. Moreover, 
we cannot close our eyes nor can we for- 
get the violent yesterdays of our experi- 
ence in this great country, the United 
States. 

There are those among my friends who 
persist in saying that the depression is 
over. I think that is perhaps one of the 
greatest mistakes that we can make, be- 
cause it is not over, and the causes at- 
tendant upon the development of that war, 
the war of depression, have not been fully 
and completely eradicated. It is true, per- 
fectly true, that we have brought the 
patient out of the hospital. In the main 
he is feeling very good. In the main he 
is enjoying a reasonably prosperous con- 
dition. but all of the causes attendant 
upon the illness have not yet been removed 
from this country. The reason I make 
mention of this situation is not to alarm 
this convention, but to challenge your 
interest in the necessity of finding reme- 
dies to prevent the return of a depression 
of the character which was consummated 
and yisited upon this country in 1929, 

The reason 1 say that, my friends, is 
this, that 1 do not believe that this genera- 
tion or the generation yet unborn can en- 
dure another depression in the United 
States. Therefore, it would seem to me 
that our whole structure, our whole eco- 
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nomic structure and our form of govern 
ment is at stake. Well, you say imme- 
diately, what are you going to do about 
finding remedies and antidotes necessary 
to prevent its return? tf say to you, my 
friends, as one of the liberal members of 
the Senate of the United States, that I 
propose to adhere to the leadership of the 
man who brought us out of the depression, 
in finding remedies to prevent the return 
of arother depression in this country 

And is that important? I would say that 
it is important, because you know and |! 
know that the world is mad. We find 
abroad a_ situation almost identical in 
character to that which existed before the 
final precipitation of the World War upon 
us. Obviously the economic structure, the 
social structure in Germany cannot endure. 
That is as certain to break as anything 
has ever broken before. We saw the mili 
taristic structure of the Kaiser reaching 
the height of perfection in its philosophy 
It could not go along without engaging 
the instrumentalities of its existence, and 
it found reason to precipitate the world 
into a great war. I make the prophecy 
that Germany occupies now a_ position 
identical with that which it occupied in 
the administration and under the direc- 
tion of the Kaiser. It is bound to break, 
but before it breaks there will be a war 
abroad in Europe that will take as its toll 
a greater number of citizens than the toll 
which was taken in the great worid con- 
flict in which we participated. 

Then we look to the Far East and we 
see there another situation. A break is 
inevitable, and out of all of this madness 
in the world there is one section, the con- 
tinent of the United States. that will have 
to save the world from destruction. 

Therefore. I say to you it is well that 
we undertake not only to find prevent- 
ives against the return of a depression 
which will be devastating in its effects 
upon our country, but we must likewise 
find the remedies to bring peace, good will 
and contentment into the lives of the 
workers of this country, because it is 
upen their shoulders that the responsibility 
for meeting the demand to save civiliza- 
tion wili largely rest. 

Therefore, I come to you 
we be calm, that we be 
each cther’s interests, that we consider 
tremencously the important position we 
occupy in the world, and thus bring into 
heiter order our own household for the 
common good of the working men and 
women and the common good of all of the 
citizens of this great Republic of the 
United States. 

My friends, in addition co that I come 
here to say this to you. It 1s not an easy 
task for members of the Congress of the 
Uniied States to know exactly what you 
want. I want to do the thing that is 
plactical and sound in the accomplish 


urging that 
considerate of 


men. of the great desire of lifting to a 
higner standard the living opportunities 
and the sense of respectability as well as 
the seuse of independence of all of our 
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citizens, and if I serve but one term in 
the United States Senate I shall be en- 
gaging myself in that great enterprise, an 
euterprise which has found your leader- 
ship and found your committals from the 
very beginning of the day of the organ- 
ization of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

But I say to you, it is difficult. In the 
last Congress, for example, we had some 
difficulty in ascertaining the position of 
the labor movement on the important sub- 
ject of minimum wages and maximum 
hours. It is true there was a variety of 
opinions. It is true it was difficult, even for 
a President of an international labor union 
sitting in the Senate of the United States, 
knowing exactly what the iabor movement 
of America wanted in connection with this 
enterprise. I say to you that that makes 
it difficult for your friends to pursue a 
consistent and constructive course. 

Upon this subject may I be perfectly 
frank with you in analyzing my position 
upon it. First, 1 was not happy with the 
submitted lack-Connery bill. I was not 
happy in the bill passed by the Senate, 
although I voted for it because I believed 
that it was being approached from an 
impracticable point of view—and God 
knows. I state this with full and complete 
respect to the memory of that beloved 
member of the House of Representatives, 
Billy Connery, and likewise I say it. my 
friends, with due regard and respect to 
the consistent adherence of Senator Black 
to labor’s program. 

But I have been in the labor movement 
for some time and I have committed my- 
self for more than 31 vears, as a president 
of an international labor union, believing 
that the lasting. permanent, satisfactory 
relationship between emplover and employe 
ean best be calculated by the establishment 
and the application of the principles of 
collective bargaining. 

As most of vou know. I was a Division 
Administrator for the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. and all of you who were 
brought into relationship with that 
office which I held know that I have 
resisted the proposal of Federal laws to 
regulate wages and hours and working 
conditions for the workers of the United 
States. I am not changing my mind with 
respect to this fundamental fact. 

At the same time I fully appreciate this 
truth. that there are those who are under- 
privileged in this country. and that in- 
volves the matter of a relief program. I 
feel that minimum wages and maximum 
hours represent two very violent and dif- 
ferent issues to be considered, if consid- 
ered by the Congress of the United States. 

In the matter of minimum wages that 
must be classified as a welfare instrumen- 
tality. an instrumentality that contem- 
plates the protection and the prevention 
in the minimum respects of the under- 


privileged working men and women of this 
country but not a minimum wage that 
will make them slaves to a government 
rate established by the Congress of the 


United States, not a minimum wage that 
will destroy the incentive and the initia- 
tive of those underprivileged, underpaid 
and exploited people to join a trade union 
of their own trade and of their own busi- 
ness. 

Therefore, I have come with some con- 
siderable reluctance to accept the prin 
ciple as a welfare measure for the under- 
privileged, that we ought to have a mini- 
mum, but not a minimum that will destrov 
the organization advantages, facilities and 
purposes of the organized labor movemenr 
of America, seeking collective bargaining 
with their employers. 

In the matter of the maximum work 
week I recognize that as occupying a dif- 
ferent status, because after all this has to 
do in a very large degree with the con- 
servation and the saving of the nation 
itself. In my early days as President of 
our international union one of the chief 
points in our platform proposing a re- 
duction of the work week was that it was 
necessary to save life, to inerease life’s 
expectancy, to maintain health and happi- 
ness, to save limb and life. The trade 
union movement has moved out to a very 
lsrge degree from that position. Today 
the situation has changed, until the regu- 
lation of the work week by law is neces- 
sary in order to make employment oppor- 
tunity, to establish competitive opportuni- 
ties, and to save the nation from unem- 
ployment. 

Therefore, I come to you whole-heart- 
edly, as I have always come to you, 
favoring the establishment by law of such 
a measure, not because the trade union 
movement of the country needs it. but 
because the nation requires it. 

Then I come to the third phase of this 
situation, and that is the phase of impos- 
ing the law. I don’t know what you think 
about this. but I know what I think about 
it. IT am pretty well fed up on bureaus 
in Washington regulating wages, hours 
and the conduct of business. I see no 
value in it and no necessity for it. 

I am for the passage of a simple law 
that says the employer who works his 
employe more than a_ stinulated work 
week shall be subject to fine, and that 
the Department of Justice upon presen- 
tation of the facts shall bring him before 
the court and impose the fine and peni- 
tentiary sentence upon him. I am for 
a law. simple in its purpose, that will 
prevent the employers of America from 
going into the cellar of cut-throat com- 
petition and taking out their cut-throat 
prices by further exploiting the wunder- 
privileged below a reasonable minimum 
wage. And who is going to find these 
people? The organized labor movement 
of America will find them and the fair 
employers of America will find them and 
bring them into court. 

Therefore, I oppose the establishment 
of a gigantic administration force that 
deals in the intimacies of the Trade 
union movement of America and the 








business in which we 
that plain? That’s the way I feel about 
it, and I have had some experience 
not only as the president of a labor 
union for more than thirty years, but in 
the several capacities which have en- 
gaged my attention in Washington. 

I propose in due order of time to pre- 
sent to the President of the American 
Federation of Lebor and his associates 
my theory in black and white as to what 
should be done by this law, and once 
it is on the statute books, that it shall 
be without expense to the Federal Gov- 
ernment except in the prosecution—a law 
that will give encouragement and heart 
to the principle of collective bargaining, 
a law that will not abridge. but that 
will give encouragement and hope to our 
friends and to organizations of the work- 
ing men and women of America for col- 
lective bargaining purposes. I propose 
to lay before him and his associates my 
theory, asking for their conclusions as 
to its practicabilities 

Of course I am interested. as you are. 
in expanding the Social Security Law. 
It is a new law, a great, new adventure, 
Feveral in its asnects. There are many 
imperfections in it, but it is one of the 
elements necessarv to prevent the return 
of 9 depression. We rust strengthen it 
in order that it might meet to its fullest 
derree the necessitv of preventing the 
return of a depression in this country. 

Mv friends. IT shall be in the Senate 
of the United States until January of 
1929. T assure vou that I have not anv 
intention of changine my conduct. ¥ 
have not vet had to buy a new hat be- 
eouse of any incrense in the size of the 
cranium. T am still George Berry, Presi- 
dent of the Internationn! Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Thnion. 

T wish for the American Federation of 
Tabor the greatest possible success in 
its magnificent organization campaign. 
T hone that in this great campaign and 
in other oreanization camnvaigns we will 
adhere to the idealism and the principles 
of Americanism and American traditions, 
and that in due order our statesman- 
ship will assert itself to a point where 
we shall again have a united. hapny 
trade union familv in America, for the 
furtherance to a greater derree. nerhaps 
than ever before, of the principles and 
ideals of this great movement. 

T appreciate vyvour attention. T thank 
vou for the courtesies von have extended 
to me. T wish vou Cod sneed, and again 
T thank President Green for the onpor- 
tunity given me to say these few words 
to you. 


President Green: 
for you I sincerely 


are engaged. Is 


In your name and 
thank Senator 


Berry for the interesting and inspiring 
address which he delivered this atter- 
noon, 


It will become a part of the 
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permanent proceedings of the conven- 
tion. And now may I ask if our good 
friend Secretary Vandeleur, of the 
California State Federation of Labor 
{is here this afternoon? If he is, I 
will ask my good friends Brother Nel- 
son, Brother Jasper Davis and Brother 
Flore to escort him to the platform. 


Secretary Vandeleur comes to us 
from California. He is the able Secre- 
tary of the California State Federation 
of Labor, an honored organization af- 
filiated with the American Federation 
of Labor, the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes. 

These are troublesome times on the 
West Coast. The hosts of labor have 
a new force to deal with, a force en- 
gaged in raiding activities, a pretense, 
an organization that claimed in the 
beginning that it was launched for 
the purpose of organizing the un- 
organized, but now the disguise has 
been thrown aside, it stands naked and 
exposed, just as it is and what it in- 
tended to be, a ripping, tearing, divid- 
ing force in the labor movement of the 
country. 

Perhaps the battle is a little more 
intense on the West Coast than it is 
in other sections of the country. Sec- 
retary Vandeleur is in the heat of it. 
I have been working with him; he has 
been working with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Courageous, unafraid, 
he has faced the foe wherever he 
found it, and I publicly express my 
deep appreciation of the fine service 
he rendered to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

I am glad to present him to you this 
afternoon and let him tell you in his 
own way something about his experi- 
ence. 

I have the honor of presenting to 
you Secretary Vandeleur of the Calif- 
ornia State Federation of Labor. 


EDWARD ~. VANDELEDUR, 
Secretary, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


President Green and delegates: I am 
just a little put out to think that our 
distingufshed Senator would have the 
privilege of addressing you, being the 
orator that he is, and then I come 
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along just as an ordinary street car 
man, so I hope you will bear with me 
for the few minutes I will address 
you. 

The President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has stated that the 
Pacific Coast is a battleground, and 
he stated correctly, because we are of 
the opinion in California that what 
happens there will happen all over the 
country, and rightly so. In i193 the 
battle was waged in San Francisco, 
and all the rest of the United States 
and the world had their eyes centcred 
on San Francisco. We carried on a suc- 
cessful fight in 193 and thought we 
had accomplished much, and we did 
for a time. But now we are dealing 
with something new, something we 
have found to be untrue and misrepre- 
sented 

They are attempting on the Pacific 
Coast to organize the organized work- 
ers now a part of the American l'ed- 
eration of Labor, and they have some 
program, unknown to us, to charter 
agricultural workers. The mode of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization 
was to control agriculture and trans- 
portation. The California State Federa- 
tion of Labor challenged their right to 
claim agriculture workers and trans- 
portation, and the fight was on We 
have successfully defeated them as far 
as agriculture is concerned and have 
forced them back to the waterfront. 
That is where the fight now rests. 

And it not alone rests there in Cal- 
ifornia, but in Oregon and Washington. 
And it not alone affects the maritime 
workers of the Pacific Coast, but it 
affects transportation, the lumber in- 
dustry of the northwest; and whatever 
happens on the Pacific Coast is going 
to happen on the East Coast and the 
Gulf Coast as_ well. The fight must 
be waged, not because it is in a boal- 
ance at the present time on the Pacific 
Coast as to how the lumber industry, 
the mill and transportation industries 
are going to go, you can readily see 
what is going to happen. The maritime 
groups are on a balance today. They 
are going to go C. I. O. if it is impossible 
for them to remain with the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor, and the lum- 
ber industry will go C. I. O. if something 
is not done. 

The California State Federation of 
Labor has successfully made the fight 
and has forced them back to the 
waterfront, where they have been for 
the last three years, moving inland 
and encroaching on our organization. 
Now that we have forced them back 
to the waterfront we want to force 
them out of the picture entirely, and 
those men on the waterfront who want 
to remain with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will be allowed to re- 
main with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

It is not true that the Longshoremen 


are with the C. I. O. That is not a true 
statement. In San Francisco over 
fifty per cent of the lLongshoremen 
want to stay with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, but, due to the cut- 
throats that are guiding the destinies 
of the C. T. O., they are fearful of what 
would happen to them if they do not 
sign up with the C. I. O. I am appealing 
to this convention to take action and 
give those men on the waterfront the 
opportunity to remain with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


We have opened offices in San 
Francisco and San Pedro to _ enroll 
those who wish to remain with us. 
What happens? The moment one of 
them goes to enroll he is taken out 
and given a beating. We will fight 
and fight hard against that. The In- 
ternationals who are interested in the 
waterfront and in lumber had better 
come to San Francisco and take a part 
in what is going on at the present 
time. If some action is not taken by 
this convention we will not be able to 
continue to hold them for another 
month. The Longshoremen want an 
opportunity to remain loyal and it is 
up to this convention to give them 
that opportunity. 

I want to touch on the activities of 
some of the representatives of the 
Cc. I. O. In San Francisco we bad a Can- 
nery Workers’ charter. One of the rep- 
resentatives of the C. I. O., Mr. George 
Wolf, enrolled some two thousand un- 
fortunate workers, who did not even 
know how to write their own names, 
to go to Alaska to can the salmon. 
He took them there and gave them 
nothing. He deliberately stole between 
fifty and sixty thousand dollars from 
those poor workers and gave them 
nothing in return, and he is an ally 
of Bridzes and an ally of Lewis. 

The California State Federation of 
Labor boasts that we have increased 
our membership 100,000 in the last 
year, and in the last two weeks 25.- 
000 more have enrolled with the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor. That 
is our answer to the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, and there is 
not one organization affiliated with 
the California State Federation of La- 
oe that has any connection with the 
A 

It is our wish that the American 
Federation of Labor see, before you 
adjourn, that you clean your house and 
let us have a real American Federation 
of Labor organization and not those 
who are here for one purpose, to de- 
stroy us. They are not only working 
in your organizations, they are steal- 
ing from the poor workers and using 
the money to defeat the American 
Federation of Labor. 

We in California could spend hours 
telling you of the crooked work of the 

* that is going on in California. 
They forced those poor devils to go 
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through the picket lines of the Team- 
sters. They were forced to do it. The 
Longshoremen did not want to do that, 
but they were forced to go through 
that picket line. They knew if they 
did not do so some of them would re- 
ceive the beating of their life. 

We want the American Federation of 
Labor to cooperate with California, 
Washington and Oregon in ridding the 
Coast of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. We want you tc put 
your money into the fight out there. 
The California State Federation of 
Labor has turned into the treasury 
of the American Federation of Labor 
some $60,000.00 this year, and paid out 
$20,000.00 to help defeat the C. I. O. We 
have not called upon the treasury of 
the American Federation of Labor for 
one dollar as yet; we have financed 
our campaign, but we now appeal to 
the American Federation of Labor to 
see that those on the Pacific Coast 
who desire to remain with the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor be given that 
opportunity. 

In California organized labor knows 
how, and there is no question but what 
we can and will be successful, but 
those of your Tnternationals who are 
so far away from the seat of battle 
are not easily convinced of what is 
going on in California. 

In closing I want to say that what- 
ever happens in San Francisco, in Ore- 
gon and Washington to the maritime 
workers will hapnen in the east and 
on the Gulf, and you will have a 
fight. 

Now, they have been backing up 
and with the support of the American 
Federation of Labor and those Inter- 
nationals whose members are involved, 
we can correct it in thirty days and 
destroy forever the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization in California, 
Oregon and Washington. 

President Green: I want to thank 
Brother Vandeleur for his visit and for 
his address this afternoon. 

Delegate Woodmansee is asked to 
escort Delegate Thomas R. Downie, 
Editor of the Galesburg, Tllinois, 
News, speaking for the Labor Press, 
to address the convention. He is a 
delegate from the Central Labor Union 
of Galesburg. He has been authorized 
by the Labor Press Conference to 
speak for that Conference for just a 
short time, and I am glad to present 
him to you now. He is serving in a 
wonderful way the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, a loyal and devoted 
supporter of our great organization, 
I present to you Thomas R. Downie, 
Editor of the Galesburg Daily News. 


MR. THOMAS R. DOWNIE 


(Speaking for the Labor Press 
Conference.) 
The Labor Press 

President Green and fellow delegates 
to the 57th Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
friends: In behalf of the several hun- 
dred labor press editors of the country 
and especially those closely associated 
with the American Federation of Labor, 
I want to thank President Green for his 
fine attitude toward the Labor Press of 
the country in granting to us this splen- 
did opportunity to present our case to 
this convention of leaders of American 
labor, whom we serve. 

In selecting me to represent their case 
my associate editors may have lost a 
great opportunity to have someone more 
brilliant and distinguished in our field 
of trade union and_ publicity, be- 
cause in the ranks of the labor editors 
there are some of the most brilliant 
thinkers and writers in the publicity field. 
However, our subject is one of common 
‘aterest and only requires the touch of 
appeal to those whom we aim to serve, 
to bring about the results we all deserve. 

The Labor Press is unlike the general 
or privately-owned press, because its ap- 
peal is for the general welfare and the 
promotion of human progress throughout 
the land: therefore it requires men and 
women of vision, humanitarian character 
and training. Labor editors, in the 
main. spring from the ranks of labor 
unions and their understanding of hu- 
ma” probleme is gained. not in a school 
of journalism, but in the school of ex- 
perience, wsuallv called the school of 
hard knocks. The foregoing statement 
is made to try to brine to the attention 
of this convention the background of the 
labor press and to show the value of a 
lahor press to the masses, as compared 
with that school of journalism which pro- 
motes in the main the interests of those 
who believe in the theory thet capital 
interests are the foundation of our so- 
ciety and therefore should be the mouth- 
piece of the nation. 

In recent years we have not heard so 
much about the ‘Kept Press,’’ no doubt 
we grew tired of using the term because 
it served no useful purpose, yet. my 
friends, the great majoritv of the news- 
papers and magazines of our country 
come under the general category of what 
is termed the kept press. 

In this connection allow me to observe 
that these newsnapers are the property 
of the groups who are on general prin- 
cinle opnosed to the princin'es for which 
we stand and under the old slocan that 
“those who pay the piper call the time” 
it is only natural that the owners of 
these newspaners use them to promote 
their own interests regardless of the 
viewpoints of the millions of people who 
subscribe for them. 

Millions of trade unionists buy these 
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papers every day and have to read in- 
sults and misrepresentation of their 
movement, without the opportunity of 


rebuttal. It is regrettable yet a fact 
that the so-called kept press is financed 
every day by the great masses of the 
people whom the press, in most in- 
stances, try to misinform as to facts and 
economic conditions as they affect the 
messes, 

Capital has ten thousand voices call- 
ing out daily against human progress as 
we trade unionists see it and to meet 
this huge battery of millions of circula- 
tion and radio stations, we have a few 
hundred of labor papers, good, bad and 
indifferent, and one fine radio station 
WCFL. Labor is helpless from a _ pub- 
licity standpoint and will remain so as 
long as the trade union movement re- 
mains unconcerned about its publicity 
program, which from every practical 
standpoint is non-existent. The few la- 
bor papers in this land are crying out 
in the wilderness for this great American 
Federation of Labor to recognize its 
value and its helplessness against the 
great odds that confront it. 

For well over twenty years your audi- 
tor has been engaged in the struggle to 
build up and promote the labor press 
and knows of the valiant struggle that 
labor editors have made to maintain that 
small part it has enjoyed in the work 
of carrying the message of Labor into 
the highways and byways of the land. 

Little progress has been made in 
strengthening this arm of our movement 
and this is, we believe, because of the 
lack of support by those the Labor 
Press lives to serve. The American La- 
bor movement is virtually mute and be- 
cause of this condition has made very 
slow progress as compared with the 
possibilities had Labor had a _ strong, 
well-distributed voice in the form of a 
labor press, respected and maintained in 
decency by those whom it serves, 

Our future progress in every field of 
endeavor depends largely in getting our 
message and ideals over to the people in 
the printed word and other modern pub- 
licity methods used by the daily press. 

The organized workers must be kept 
{informed relative to the progress and 
changing policies of employers, politica! 
leaders and local, state and national 
governments, while the unorganized must 
be reached with the knowledge of how 
they can Improve their lot in life by 
becoming organized. 

Literally millions of wage earners know 
little or nothing of our movement while 
millions of them have. been turned 
against us by the propaganda and misin- 
formation printed by the press of the 
interests opposed to our trade union 
movement. The Labor editors in our 
movement are at a loss to understand 
the unconcerned attitude of the move- 


ment toward the Labor Press as an in- 
stitution and are patiently going about 
their tasks in the hope that a brighter 
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future is in store for their section of the 
movement, 

Leaders of the American Federation of 
Labor, you cannot long continue to ig- 
nore the power of the printed word, nor 
can they afford to depend upon the gen- 
erosity of editors and news writers not 
in sympathy with their cause. 


So-called tiberal magazines and news- 
papers often are governed by expediency 
if circulation can be increased and it 
should be remembered that a liberal to- 
day can become a reactionary tomorrow. 

I have tried to bring to your attention 
a true picture of Labor’s plight in the 
sphere of publicity and to impress you 
with the urgent need of Labor owning 
and supporting its own press. Let me 
point out at this opportune time that the 
leaders of dualism in the ranks of Amer- 
ican Labor have already sensed the 
power of the press in organizing the 
workers and according to authoritative 
sources are now planning a great pub- 
licity chain of papers with which to 
teach the workers their doctrine and pol- 
icies. What they do, we must do bet- 
ter, because it is a challenge to our in- 
telligence and courage. 


Too long have we wasted the precious 
value of the press and have been content 
to suffer a few hundred national trade 
journals and weekly labor papers to fight 
our battles unheeded and unsupported. 

What progress we have made can be 
attributed to the few journals and weekly 
labor papers that have stood by the A. 
F. of L., its organizers, central bodies 
and representatives of the national un- 
ions. Show me a locality with an aver- 
age labor paper and I will show you a 
strong active. virile labor movement. 


The labor editors of this country loyal 
to the A F. of L. are in urgent need of 
encouragement and support and with 
these necessary things, they are ready 
and willing to face the impending attacks 
on the great American Federation of La- 
bor. 

The whole story of the value of the 
Labor Press to our movement can never 
be told, because the men who have been 
in the struggle for the last half a cen- 
tury would never complain, but I am 
sure the veterans in this convention will 
agree with the statement that the labor 
editors have aone valiant service to our 
cause, at personal sacrifice to their 
families and themselves. There is no 
need for such sacrifice today and men 
are all worthy of their hire 

The Labor editors ask no favors or ap- 
plause they ask for cooperation and tol- 
erance. They know and here pledge their 
best talents and services to the end that 
labor might come into its own. 

The Americar Federation of Labor 
has already a great chain of labor pa- 
pers working for the cause, and all that 
is now necessary to meet the menace of 
the hour is a movement to strengthen 
this great chain by giving its moral and, 
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where possible, financial support to carry 
on its work. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that the 
Labor Press is a strong arm of organized 
labor ready and willing to fight Labor’s 
cause and that its value can only be fully 
realized when you men who are leaders 
of labor give the Labor Press its proper 
place and support in the councils of the 
movement you represent. We fully ap- 
preciate the great tasks imposed upon 
you, but we can make your burdens 
lighter and your success surer, if given 
your cooperation and support. Again, in 
the name of the labor editors of this 
country, I thank you for the valuable 
time you have given us and for the at- 
tention given to our message. 

I would like to add, Mr. Chairman, 
that in behalf of the labor editors of 
the United States and Canada [ want 
to express my thanks and their thanks 
for the encouragement given us in the 
report of the Label Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
We have been in the past, are now, and 
will be in the future, giving our space, 
our talents and our ability to carry on 
the great work being done by the Label 
Trades Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. L hope that when you 
go back to your homes you will do 
everything in your power to help the 
labor editors to maintain their publica- 
tions. 

We are now confronted in this coun- 
try with a menace to our long estab- 
lished labor movement. If the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor will stand back 
of us, give us the moral and financial 
support necessary, the menace can very 
soon be wiped out, because only by pub- 
lice opinion and the right attitude of 
the labor movement can we enjoy the 
great benefits that come to us through 
voluntary organization. 


I want to thank President Green and 
the delegates for this grand opportun- 
ity, and I hope from now on the Labor 
Press will have a place in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


President Green: We thank Brother 
Downie for his address. 


Now, may the Chair inquire if any 
committee is ready to report. The Chair 
calls upon Chairman Knight of the Com- 
mittee on Local and Federated Bodies. 

Delegate Knight: Delegate Quinn, sec- 
retary of the committee, will submit the 
report: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LOCAL 
AND FEDERAL BODIES 
Delegate James C. Quinn, Secretary 
of the Committee, submitted the follow- 

ing report; 


Affiliation of Local Unions With 
Central Councils 

Resolution No. 71—By Delegate Rob- 
eit L. Ennis, California State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

WHEREAS, A campaign is being 
waged by the various building trades 
and central labor councils and their 
affiliated locals for new membership, 
and control of their present members; 
and 

WHEREAS, This campaign has cost 
considerable, and has been financed 
wholly by the building ‘Trades and 
Central Labor Councils; and 

WHERLAS, There are a great many 
organizations within the American 
Federation of Labor that are not mem- 
bers of either the building Trades 
Councils or the Central Labor Councils, 
nor are they in any way contributing 
to the financing of the organization 
campaign now being conducted; there- 
tore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Thirty-eighth 
Convention of the California State 
Federation ot Labor request William 
Green und the isxecutive Council of 
the American Feueration of Labor de- 
mand that organizations affiliated 
With and chartered by the American 
I'ederation ot Labor but not affiliated 
with either ihe puilding Trades or 
Central Labor Councils to make appli- 
cation for membership at once. 


Your committee having to do with 
central labor bodies recommends con- 
currence in this resoiution for the 
locals to affiliate with central bodies. 

The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


Recommendation of the Committee 

Your committee also submits the 
following: We are mindful of the 
work cerried on during the year by 
Iocal Central Bodies for the benefit of 
the Affiliated Unions. We have re- 
ceived information that there are many 
Lucal Unions that make up the Na- 
tional and International Unions, who 
are not in affiliation with the Central 
Body in their locality. 

Your committee urges the repre- 
sentatives of the Nutional and Inter- 
national Unions to request their Local 
Unions to affiliate themselves with 
their Local Central Body, as a strong 
Central Body can be of great assist- 
ance to the Local Unions, and the In- 
ternational Representatives who visit 
the localities who seek the coopera- 
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tion of the Central Bodies on behalf 
of their International Organizations. 

The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 

Delegate Quinn: Mr. Chairman, this 
concludes the report of your Commit- 
tee on Local and Federated Bodies, 
and it is signed by: 

FELIX H. KNIGHT, Chairman 

JAMES C. QUINN, Secretary 

JOS. M. MARSHALL 

THOMAS C, CASHEN 

A. ADAMSKH1 

Cc. C. COULTER 

R. E. WOODMANSEE 

W. H. YOUNG 

WILLIAM J. MORAN 

FRANK B. POWERS 

JEROME DAVIS 

JOHN BLAILL 

ALFRED LOLA 

LAWRENCE FOLEY 

RP. J. CULLEN 

J. b. LENT lis 

JOHN F. GA1iLEE 
Committee on Local and Feder- 
ated Bodies. 

Delegate Qu:nn 
of the report of the 
Local and Federated Bodies as a whole. 

The motion was seconded and car- 
ried by unanimous vote 

President Green: Are there any 
other committees ready to report at 
this time? If not, we will proceed to 
announcements. 


moved the adoption 


Committee on 


Announcements 

President Green: May 1 announce a 
meeting of the Executive Council in 
the Crystal Room of the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel at 2:00 o’clock Saturday after- 
The representatives of the Up- 
International Union = are 
asked to be present. The represen- 
tatives of the Building Service Em- 
ployes’ Union have requested the op- 
portunity to meet with the Executive 
Council, and they will be accorded the 
opportunity to do so. 

Secretary Morrison: There will be 
a special Mass for the delegates and 
visitors attending the convention, 
celebrated at the Cathedral of the Im- 
maculate Conception, Colfax Avenue 


noon. 
holsterers’ 


and Logan Street, at 10:00 o’clock Sun- 
day morning, October 10. 

Conference of State Federations 

Delegate Donnelly, Ohio State Fed- 
eration: Il would like to make an an- 
nouncement, but 1 would precede the 
announcement with a brief statement. 
The conferences of State Federations 
of Labor began last Wednesday eve- 
ning in the Silver Glade Room of the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel. At that first con- 
terence meeting a majority of the 
State Federation of Labor represen- 
tatives to this convention were pres- 
ent. A very interesting and success- 
ful session was held, which session 
was addressed by the President of the 
Federation of Labor, Wil- 
liam Green. 


American 


{ note in the local papers the state- 
ment has been made that there were 
but fifteen State Federations of Labor 
represented and that the meetings 
were closed meetings. Il think IL stated 
on the floor of this convention that 
these meetings were open, and | think 
1 stated to the representatives of the 
press that they were welcome to at- 
tend. 


1 want to repeat that statement and 
to again call attention to the fact that 
all duly elected delegates from State 
Federations of Labor are eligible to 
sit in these conferences, and that at 
the same time officers of State Federa- 
tions of Labor who are in this con- 
vention representing their organiza- 
invited to attend, as are 
officers who are visitors to this con- 
vention. 


tions are 


Delegate Koveleski, Hotel and kes- 
taurant Employes: Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the rules be suspended and 
we now adjourn until 9:30 o’clock 
Monday morning. 

The motion was seconded and car- 
ried, and the convention, at 4:55 
o’clock, p. m., adjourned to 9:30 o’clock 
Monday morning, October 11, 
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Sixth Day—Monday Morning Session 


Denver, Colorado, 
October 11, 1937. 
The convention was called to order 
it 9:30 o'clock by President Green. 
Absentees 
Allen, Anderson, J. L.; Bengough, 
togie, Bower, Briedenbach, Byars, Con- 
away, Cushing, Daugherty, De Lair, 
Edwards, Getreu, Green, John I.; Gresty, 
Hansen, Harris, Heymanns Hunt, Krug, 
Le Bow, Maney, Moran, Claude H.: 
McCain, L. I.; Nichols, Norman; O’Brien, 
W. J.; O’Brein, Thos. J.; O’Neal, Rouse, 
Sexton, Shave, Silas, Smith, Walter, 
Warach, Williams, E. H.; Williams, L 
V.; Williams, Oscar. 


Supplemental Report Committee on 
Credentials 

Chairman Curran of the committee 
reported as follows: 

We, your Committee on Credentials, 
have examined the following creden- 
tials and recommend that the follow- 
ing be seated: 

teal Estate Salesmen’s Union No. 
20846, Detroit, Mich.—Martin Crowe, 
1 vote. 

In accordance with request received 
from William MeCarthy of the Inter- 
national Association of Marble, Slate 
and Stone Polishers, Rubbers and Saw- 
yers, Tile and Marble Setters Helpers 
and Terrazzo Workers Helpers, we 
recommend the substitution of John D. 
Hogan, in the absence of Delegate 
Toseph A. McInerney. 

Chicago Heights, [ll., Trades and 
Labor Assembly—Thomas J. O'Brein, 
l vote. 

The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted 

President Green: The Chair desires 
to announce that one of the invited 
speakers to attend the convention will 
be prepared to speak at 11:30 o'clock 
today. 1 refer to Judge Mike M. Hay, 
of St. Louis, who is an expert uvon 


railroad legislation. He is here in the 
city and will appear at the convention 
about 11:30. I will appoint a commit- 
tee to escort Judge Hay to the hall. 
[I will appoint President Manion. of the 
Railroad Telegraphers; Brother Pear- 
son, of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, and Brother Fljozdal, of the 
Maintenance of Way organization. I 
think Judge Hay is at the Brown Pal- 
ace Hotel. I hope the committee will 
get in touch with him at the earliest 
opportunity 

It is with sorrow I| announce the 
death of Mrs. Case, the wife of Brother 
Charles Case, who is a delegate from 
Cincinnati representing the Ohio Build- 
ing Trades Council in this convention. 
She died very suddenly at Colorado 
Springs yesterday. The body will be 
shipped to Cincinnati this afternoon. 
Vice-President Harrison, of the Execu- 
tive Council, arranged with the presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific Railway to 
have certain train regulations’ set 
aside so that the body could be shipped 
on the City of Denver streamlined 
train at 4:90 o'clock this afternoon 


[I will appoint a committee repre- 
senting the convention to render 
Brother Case all the assistance pos- 
sible, and to formally express to him 
the synipathy of the officers, delegates 
and visitors in attendance at this con- 
vention. [ will appoint on that com- 
mittee Brother William J. MeSorley, 
Brother Thomas J. Donnelly and Presi- 
dent Williams of the Building Trades 
Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor 

It has always been customary for 
the American Federation of Labor to 
present to out fraternal delegates 

pecially designed and specially made 
gold-plated badges. I am sorry that, 
for some reason or another, there was 
delay in receiving these badges, but 
Without 


any formality, but with sincerity, ! 


they are here this morning. 
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will present to our delegates their 
gold-plated official convention badges. 
I express regret that they did not 
arrive before now, but sometimes 
things of that kind occur and we 
haven’t any control over them. 


Brother Little, may I present to you 
a special gold-plated badge. These 
badges are presented to you and 
Brother Townley with the special good 
will and fraternity of the delegates of 
the convention. 

Fraternal Delegate Little: This real- 
izes one of my life’s ambitions. I am 
proud to be the recipient of it and I 
want to thank Brother Green in the 
first place, and through him this con- 
vention, for conferring this distinc- 
tion upon my humble self. 

President Green: Il torgot to men- 
tion that these badges are going to be 
inscribed and can be retained forever 
as souvenirs of this convention. On 
the back they are properly and appro- 
priately inscribed as being presented 
to the fraternal delegates by this 
American Federation of Labor. And 
this one, Brother Townley, is for you. 

Fraternal Delegate Townley: Let me 
express my thanks and gratitude for 
the reception of this badge. It is not 
so much for the badge as the honor 
it confers upon me in being a fraternal 
delegate to your convention this week 
from the British Trades Union Con- 
gress. This badge will be honored and 
cherished by me, among a number of 
other badges I have from other con- 
ventions. 

President Green: I have one for the 
fraternal delegate from Canada, and it 
will be presented to Brother Plant 
when he arrives. 

I have this one important telegram 
I think ought to be read to the con- 
vention at this time: 


WESTON, WEST VA., 
OCT. 9, 1937. 


HON. WILLIAM GREEN, 


PRES. A. F. OF L., DENVER, COLO.. 
In the past the American Federation 


of Labor has led the way (stop) Tomor- 
row it will continue to lead American 
Labor to greater advancement (stop) 
Extend to the American Federation of 
Labor convention my sincere greetings. 
RUSH D. HOLT, 
VW. S. Senator. 


Supplemental Report—Executive 
Council 
Secretary Morrison read the following 
supplemental report: 


Under the new procedure for the in- 
troduction and consideration of proposals 
to the convention, those submitted by 
directly affiliated Federal Trade and 
Local Labor Unions are to be acted upon 
by the Executive Council. It is in turn 
to report to the convention of the ac- 
tions taken thereon. 


The Executive Council considered ali 
resolutions thus presented and acted 
upon them as follows: 


Two of the resolutions presented by 
Stenographers, Typists, Bookkeepers and 
Assistants Union No. 19266 of Akron, 
Ohio, and No. 19366 of Cleveland, Ohio, 
complain of several international unions 
admitting their office employes into their 
respective international unions. They re- 
quest a more clear and definite state- 
ment of their jurisdiction and observ- 
ance thereof by affiliated unions. The 
Executive Council directed President 
Green to inquire into the situation pre- 
sented and submit report of his findings 
to the Executive Council for future con- 
sideration 


The request to call upon all union men 
and women tourge their sons and daugh- 
ters engaged in employment coming un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Stenographers, 
Typists, Bookkeepers and_ Assistants 
Union to join their union was approved 
and President Green authorized to render 
such assistance. The suggestion for the 
establishing of a National Council of 
Office Workers contained in the proposal 
of Stenographers, Typists, Bookkeepers 
and Assistants Union No. 19366 of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was approved. 





Ae she 
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Request for extension of jurisdiction 
and issuance of National charter Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, contained in 
resolution presented by Federal Labor 
Union No. 20576 of Picher, Okla., was 
referred to President Green for inquiry 
and report to the Executive Council. 


Resolution presented by Federal Labor 
Union No. 18887 of Philadelphia, Pa., 
ealling for a committee of two consist- 
ing of President Green and John L. 
Lewis to adjust pending controversy was 
disapproved. 


Resolution presented by Federal Labor 
Union No. 19806 of Milwaukee, Wis., sug- 
gesting the reduction of dues of Federal 
Trade and Local Unions from 35 to 25 
cents was disapproved. 


The request contained in the proposal 
presented by Federal Labor Union No. 
18887 of Philadelphia, Pa., to increase old- 
age pension allowance and reduce the 
age limit from 65 to 60 years of age was 
referred to the A. F. of L. Committee on 
Social Security Legislation for study and 
report to the Executive Council. 


Resolution presented by Cannery 
Workers Union No. 20147 of Terminal 
Isiand, California, expressing opposition 
to our government entering into a recip- 
rocal trade treaty with Norway because 
duties and tariff rates now existing 
did not protect domestic oils and fats 
against undue foreign competition was 
referred to President Green for inquiry 
and for all possible assistance. 

Cannery Workers Local No. 20147 also 
requested assistance in the organizing of 
the Fish Canning Industry which was 
approved. The request for a conference 
and possible issuance of an international 
charter was disapproved for the present. 

Freight Handlers and Station Employes 
Union No. 17769, Kansas City, Kansas, 
requested support in obtaining annual 
vacations without loss of pay for freight 
handlers. This was approved. 

This report of the Executive Council 
is submitted to the Convention for its 
information and requires no further con- 
sideration or action. 


President Green: The telegram will be 
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incorporated in the proceedings of to- 
day’s convention. 


Delegate Ohl, Wisconsin State Federa- 
tion of Labor: In the report just adopted 
setting forth action of the Executive 
Council on various resolutions, there is 
one, apparently emanating from Federal 
Labor Union 19806, requesting the re- 
duction of per capita tax on the part 
of Federal Labor Unions to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. There seems 
to be some misunderstanding. That 
matter was discussed by some of the 
Federal Labor Unions and it was fin- 
ally decided not to put in the resolu- 
tion. At our State Federation of Labor 
the same resolution was up, but was 
not concurred in, and the men who 
were discussing it finally decided it 
would not be wise to reduce the per 
capita tax to the American Federation 
of Labor. I want to make that ex- 
planation and I am wondering how it 
came to the Executive Council and to 
this convention. 

President Green: You say it was with- 
drawn? 


Delegate Ohl: It was brought before 
our State Federation of Labor Conven- 
tion and was nonconcurred in. The 
delegates said they had decided to not 
request the American Federation of 
Labor to reduce the per capita tax. 

President Green: The Chair will give 
you that information this afternoon. 

In conformity with the special order 
of business fixed for this hour this 
morning, the Chair recognizes Chair- 
man Woll of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 

Chairman Woll: Under the new pro- 
cedure adopted for the introduction of 
resolutions the delegates will have noted 
that there has been a considerable re- 
duction in the number of resolutions 
presented to this convention. Your com- 
mittee wishes to state that on this oc- 
casion it had approximately about half 
or less than half the number of resolu- 
tions to consider than it did a year ago, 
and consequently had a better opportun- 
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ity of considering resolutions presented. 
Your committee will report on portions 
of the Executive Council’s report for 
the next ten minutes. Then the commit- 
tee will report on resolutions dealing 
with the C. IL. O. 





Delegate Frey, Secretary of the com- 
mittee, continued the report as follows: 


INTRODUCTION 
OUR ACHIEVEMENTS 

(Page 68, Executive Council's Report) 

Your Committee on this portion of the 
Executive Council’s report recommends 
concurrence. 

The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adonted. 


PROGRESSIVE MINERS OF AMERICA 
(Page 118, Executive Council's Report) 


This portion of the Executive Council's 
report relates to the action of the 
Executive Council in issuing a charter to 
the Progressive Miners of Americ 

Your Committee recommends approval 
of this action by the convention. 

The recommendation of the committee 
Was unanimously adonted 


BLUE CARD UNION OF ZINC AND 
LEAD MINE, MILL AND SMELTER 
WORKERS 
(Page 112, Executive Council's Report) 
Your Committee notes with 
the action of the Execut'’ve Council in 
issuing a charter to the Zine and Lead 
Miners of the ‘Tri-District in Misscuri, 
Oklahoma and Kansas, and recommends 
concurrence with this portion of the Ex- 

ecutive Council’s report 


approval 





The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
(Pages 137-141, Executive Council's 
Report 

Under the general subject of Vid Age 
Security, the Executive Council's report 
deals with Old Age; Old Age Penctfits; 
Problems; Unemployment Compensation; 
Eligibility; Federal Participation; Indus- 
tries Exempt; State Laws; Wages; Next 
Steps; Benefits; Without Benefit; The 
Recommendations; submitting under 


these sub-heads much yaluable statisti- 
cal and tabular matter. 





The Executive Council has appointed 
a special committee to study the entire 
subject of Social Security, existing legis- 
lation and amendments which may be 
required, the committee being composed 
of members of the Executive Council 
Many questions arising at present in con- 
nection with Social Security are admin- 
istrative, and require fully as much con- 
sideration as the basic legislation itself. 

Your Committee heartily approves of 
the Executive Council's action in creat- 
ing this special committee, and urges 
that the committee be given every pos- 
sible assistance to carry on its studies 
so that at the earliest moment the Ix- 
ecutive Council will be in a position to 
make recommendations — Federal and 
State in their character. 

Your Committee in addition recom- 
mends concurrence with this portion of 
the Executive Council’s report. 

Chairman Woll: I move the adoption of 
the report of the committee. 


The motion was seconded by Secre- 
tary Frey. 

Delegate Meehan, Brotherhocd of Paint- 
ers and Decorators: I would like to ask, 
Mr. Chairman, just how far the report of 
the committee goes on this subject of the 
Social Security Act. The report is on 
page 151. 

Secretary Frey: That will be covered. 


Delegate Meehan: On page 151 you 
recommend to the State IWederations of 
Labor concerned that all of such provi 
sions be eliminated from their laws. That 
means ecmpulsory employe contributions 
to the fund. The Executive Council mad» 
a definite recommendation. Does the com- 
mittee refer the whole matter to study? 

Secretary Frey: The resolution the dele- 
gate refers to has been acted upon sepa- 
rately by the committee and will be re 
ported on later. 

Delegate Meehan: I am referring to the 
Executive Council's report, pages 159 and 
151, ‘Employes’ Contributions,’’ where 
the Executive Council is very definite on 
this matter and they instruct all State 
Federations of Labor to eliminate such 





SSPE 
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provisions from their state laws. What 
is the committee doing on that par- 
ticular part of the Executive Council’s 


report 

Secretary Frey: The report just read 
refers specifically to the special committee 
to study the entire questions which has 
been appointed by the Executive Council. 
The report infers that amendments may be 
required. It instructs the Executive Coun- 





cil to continue its special committee so 
that we can have a report from the Execu- 
tive Council at the earliest possible mo 
ment for the benefit of the Federation of 
Labor itself and of its affiliated organiza- 
tions. 

Delegate Meehan: On a question of in- 
formation. I want clear in my mind one 
thing. I don’t disagree with the commit- 
tee making a study of some maiters, but 
this American Federation of Labor has 
taken a definite stand and makes definite 
recommendations in the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report. What I want to have clear in 
my mind ‘s this: 

This commictee wishes to send com- 
pulsory employe contribution feature to 
a committee for investigation, after you 
have definitely recommended that’ they 
strike this out of the state laws. The com- 
pulsory employe contributions is costing 
the workers of Massachusetts this year 
twelve million dollars out of their wages. 

President Green: | think I can answer 
that question and clear up the confusion. 
The committee endorsed the Executive 
Council’s report. The report contains two 
specific recommendations, one to which 
you refer calling upon State Federations 
of Labor to have the state laws amended 
so as to strike out sections which require 
workers to make contributions to unem- 
ployment insurance funds; secondly, that 
a committee be appointed to study the 
whole subject and report later. Now, the 
recommendation to which you refer, as | 
interpret the report of the committee, 
has been approved by the Committee on 
Resolutions and they recommend that the 
convention approve it. 

Delegate Meehan: That is what I want 
to get clear. It wasn’t clear the way the 
committee made their report. I want that 
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for a matter of record so there can be no 
misunderstanding. 


On pages 150 and 151 of the Executive 
Council’s report they deal with the sub- 
ject of compulsory employe contributions 
and they recommend to State Federations 
of Labor concerned that all such provi- 
sions be eliminated from their laws. 


Now, what I want to be made clear is 
that that subject is not referred to any 
committee for study. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has definitely opposed the 
employe contribution, It happened in 
1935, when Congress was considering the 
subject matter, the Massachusetts General 
Assembly was in session. I had the honor 
to be Senate Chairman on the Joint Com- 
mittee on Labor and Industry. We reported 
on the unemployment insurance law. I was 
opposed to the employe contribution fea- 
ture. It is a wonder there were not more 
such laws passed, because they use our 
law as a model throughout the country. 


The first state to pass an unemployment 
insurance law was Wisconsin. That was 
followed by New York and my own state 
When Congress passed 
the unemployment insurance provision of 
the Social Security Act it provided for a 
one per cent total payroll tax on em- 
ployers of eight persons, or more, for 
1936, two per cent for 1937 and three per 
cent for 1938, but they said, “If your state 
passes a law similar to the Federal law 
you shall be exempt from 90 per cent of 
the Federal assessment,’ so it behooves 


among others. 


every state as a matter of self-preservation 
to pass that law. I think it is a very good 
move on the part of Congress. 


The Massachusetts Legislature being in 
session at that time, we were the first 
to pass such a law with the employe 
contribution. The needle trades of New 
York und Chicago had a voluntary agree- 
ment with their employers with regard to 
the compulsory contribution feature. I 
hope to see it stricken out in Massachu- 
setts. However, one state afier another 
has been taking it out. There are only 
seven states with it in now. New Hamp- 
shire Legislature took out the compulsory 
employe contribution in August of this 
year. You can never have a uniform un- 
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employment insurance law until such time 
as you have the taxation uniform. 


the 
the 


this year when em- 
ploye tax goes into effect for first 
time, we will collect approximately 
twelve million dollars out of the pay en- 
velopes of the workers, They have no 
way of recovering that. The employer is 
not taxed on his profits, he can charge 
that tax to cost of production; but the 
employe’s tax is taken out of the profits 
of his labor and he cannot charge it to 
anyone. 


In my state 


The reason I take the floor on this mat- 
ter is this: I want a clear-cut report 
on that particular portion of the [Execu- 
tive Council’s report where they have 
positively and continually advised against 
compulsory employe contribution in the 
various state laws. If we do not have 
that plainly stated I am afraid after this 


convention it can be so muddled and 
confused that in our various legisla- 


tures it can be said the American Feder- 
ation of Labor has changed its view and 
submitted that particular part, along 
with others, to a committee for study. 


I favor a study of the uniform admin- 
istration of our unemployment insurance 
laws, but so long as you have a taxa- 
tion system that is not uniform you are 
going to have a difficult time making the 





benefits uniform. Congress, when they 
passed that law, made the tax uni- 
form. That put the one per cent employer 
tax in 1936, two per cent in 1937, and 
three per cent in 1938. That was one 


part of the unemployment insurance pro- 
vision of the Social Security Act passed 
by Congress that was uniform, and 1 
believe every state should have accepted 
that and after that, if there is inadequate 
income to pay reasonable benefits, that 
all the states could have told Congress 
that the income was inadequate and new 
sources of taxation must be found by 
Congress and made uniform throughout 
the country. 


If in our state law we have a Social 
Security Act that is declared unconstitu- 
tional our law would cease to operate un- 
less eleven of twenty-one of the com- 
peting states had similar state laws to 
ours without Federal supervision. 
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have a uni- 


The only way you can 
form law throughout the 
start first with the 
one, two, and three per cent. Either 
that is sufficient income or it is not 
sufficient income, and surely we are not 
going to be able to have a uniform law 
unless we maintain a definite stand on 
that matter. 


country is to 


basic rate on that 


Before I left Massachusetts i filed a 
bill to strike the employe contribution 
provision out of our state law. We are 
one of the seven remaining states with it 
in and so lung as there are seven states 
that have this feature in their laws, 
just so long will the >ther states be in 
danger of having it put in their laws, | 
take the floor on thig matter because I 
want that cleared up. The matter of col- 
lecting tax is a minor issue, because 
after all the Federal government pays 
for the the cost of state administration 
of the various laws, and we have suf- 
ficient funds to be able to collect the 
tax and _ distribute benefits; but the 
amount of benefits are going to be de- 
cided upon according to the income in the 
law. 





We ought to be definite in our under- 
standing that the American Federation 
of Labor is not changing its policy on 
this part:cular plan, that we are 
posed to the compulsory employe con- 
tribution in the various state laws, and 
also opposed to the merit provisions that 
are being injected into every of the 
state laws. 


op- 


one 


1 am in favor of the committee’s report 
to invest’gate, but I don’t want any 
confusion on this particular issue, and | 


hope the convention and the general 
public at large understands our posi- 
tion when we complete our arguments 


on this question. 


Vice-President Woll: There is no cause 
for dissension or confusion in the com- 
mittee’s report. The committee deals 
with three subjects, First of ail, it en- 
dorses the specific recommendation of 
the Executive Council, which expresses 
the attitude just manifested by the dele- 
gate. There can be no difference of 
opinion or confusion on that point. The 


specific recommendations of the Council 





are recommended for endorsement by 
your committee. 


We then direct attention to the fact 
that administrative problems will arise 
which in instances will be almost of 
equal importance with those dealing with 
substantial parts of this character of leg- 
islation and commending the Council for 
the appointment of its special committee 
to carry on the study of this and other 
problems as they might present them- 
selves, so that they might have the 
guidance of technical, scientific, accurate, 
actuarial and all other information deal- 
ing with this whole problem of social 
security legislation. 

I repeat, there is no confusion. The 
specific recommendations, including the 
one to which the delegate just referred, 
if the committee’s report is approved by 
the convention, will be confirmed. 

The report of the committee was un- 
animously adopted. 

Vice-President Woll: The committee 
will now report on the C, I. O. 

Your Committee has carefully consid- 
ered that portion of the Executive Couns 
cil’s Report under the caption:— 


DISCIPLINE AND ORDERLY 
PROCEDURE 
(Page 96, Executive Council’s Report) 

It has noted with extreme interest 
the detailed presentation of all that has 
taken place during the past year. It 
has been deeply moved by the tragic 
turn of events noted, the efforts made 
to re-unite the forces of labor and the 
fixed determination manifested by the 
leaders of the C. I. O. to hold to the 
path of ruthless rule and of maddening 
ruin, 

In this connection your Committee has 
likewise considered resolutions numbered 
6 and 17, both of which deal with and 
relate to this same subject. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


c. I. O. 


Resolution No. 6—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph and Milton P. Webster, Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters, 

WHEREAS, in several cities, American 
Federation of Labor and C, Il. O. unions 
have cooperated in strike movements, and 
resident William Green has stated that 
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there was no ban on American Federation 
of Labor unions cooperating with C. I. O. 
unions during strikes, which shows con- 
clusively that the unions need unity in 
a crisis: 


WHEREAS, The reasons for the split 
in the ranks of labor, however justifiable 
in the past, no longer possess any force 
in the face of the aggressive, vicious and 
organized war now being waged against 
organized labor by Senator Vandenburg. 
the JV.iberty League, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Manufacturers’ Association that is de 
signed to force incorporation upon the 
trade unions, compulsory arbitration and 
the limitation of the right to strike: 


WHEREAS. Labor cannot successfully 
meet the challenge of the rising sinister 
vigilante movement in the country and 
heat off judicial and legislative attacks 
upon its hard-won rights with its house 
divided; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Fifty-seventh An- 
nual Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor refuse to expel the € 
TI. O. unions and call a unity conference 
for the purpose of developing plans to 
project a referendum on industrial unioa 
organization of the mass production indus- 
tries and the questions of the unity of the 
American Federation of Labor and C. I. O. 
so that the leaders in both camps may 
secure a clear mandate of action and 
policy from the organized workers in the 
nation as represented by the American 
Federation of Labor, the C. I. O. and such 
bona fide independent trade unions as 
may be _ invited to attend such a 
parley. A committee should be appointed 
by both President Green of the American 
Federation of Labor and John TL. Lewis. 
Chairman of the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization, to plan the unity con- 
ference and t method and procedure of 
the referendum, for if unity is not worked 
for consciously, the country may wit- 
ness a tragic, bloody, intra-organized la- 
bor civil war which will set back the 
cause of labor immeasurably. 


Proposing National Convention of All 
Groups of Organized Labor 


Resolution No. 17—By Delegates 
Jerome Davis and Irvin R. Kuenzli, 
American Federation of Teachers. 

WHEREAS, The American Labor Move- 
ment is divided into a number of sepa- 
rate and distinct organizations including 
the American Federation of Labor, the 
Committee for Industrial Organization. 
the Railroad Brotherhoods of America, 
and independent unions; and 


WHEREAS, A united labor movement 
fs necessary for the continued success, 
both economically and politically, of the 
trade union movement in the United 
States; and 









WHEREAS, The enemies of organized 
labor for selfish purposes promote and 
profit by dissension and division in the 
ranks of organized workers: and 

WHEREAS, The increased strength of 
all divisions of the labor movement, re 
sulting from the influx of thousands of 
new members, might be combined to create 
a labor movement of vast influence in 
American democracy; and 

WHEREAS, The advent of mass pro- 
duction, modern methods of transporta- 
tion, and corporation management of in- 
dustry have brourht about new and un- 
precedented problems in the labor move 
ment; and 

WHEREAS, Peace and cooperative ef 
fort in the labor movement will eventu- 
ally be effectuated and can, by determina- 
tion and tolerance, be accomplished at the 
present time with a minimum loss to the 
workers of America; now therefore be it 

RESOLVED. That, for the purpose of 
unifying and strengthening the American 
labor movement, the American Federation 
of Labor at its annual convention at 
Denver in 1937 go on record as favoring a 
national convention of all bona fide trade 
unions, inclucing the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. the Committee for Indus- 
trial] Organization, the Railroad Brother- 
hoods and genuine independent unions. 
such convention to give consideration to 
the serious problem of creating a united 
labor movement satisfactory to all parties 
concerned, 

In recommending approval of the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s report and recommenda- 
tions contained therein, in commending 
the officers and Executive Council for 
the forceful and faithful yet tolerant and 
sympathetic conduct pursued and in lieu 
of all resolutions hereinbefore noted, your 
Committee offers the following obser 
tions and additional recommendations: 





jae 


A year ago your Committee, having 
much the same subject matter under con- 
sideration, recommended to the conven- 
tion a program believed by your Com- 
mittee to be of such a nature that unity 
might be brought about in the ranks of 
the organized labor movement. The con- 
vention adopted that report. We _ then 
expressed the conviction that the unity 
of the trade union movement should be 
preserved at all costs. For unity is not 
only the basis of our strength; it is the 
very essence of trade unionism. We re- 
called to the delegates the words of our 
great founder, Samuel who 
nearly twenty-five years ago proclaimed 
“Our Federation resting on a_ solid 
foundation is erecting a structure adapted 


Gompers, 
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purposes and of a 
He further stated 
who would divert it from es- 
tablished principles are enemies working 
for the promotion of institutions foreign 
to its character,’’ and added that ‘‘those 
who would change it, aim at its disinte- 


at all times to its 
lasting character.” 
that “all 


gration.’’ These prophetic words deserve 
to be repeated upon the occasion of this 
momentous convention. 
While the approved recommendations of 
a year ago have been carried out as far 
as possible and in good faith, unity has 
not been restored. The blame for this 
failure rests not with us but with the 
group known as the C. I. O. It not 
only failed to respond but refused under 
any circumstances to respond to over- 
tures for discussion as to possible meth- 
ods of bringing about unity. 
tesponsibility for the present condi- 
tion rests squarely and solely upon the 
group known as the C. I. O., the main 
body of which is composed of unions 
now under suspension from membership 
in this body because of conduct leading 
to and creating the present condition. 
A year ago, also, there had been prac- 
tically no definite and determined effort 
made to invade the ranks of organized 
labor bodies by the C. I. O. At that 
time the activities of the C. I. O. were 
directed more particularly toward organ- 
ization of the unorganized, an objective 
which the American Federation of Labor 
had throughout more than a half cen- 
tury regarded as its primary goal. 
Almost immediately after our last con- 
vention, however, and so almost immedi- 
ately after the adoption of our report of 
a year ago, the C. I. O. changed its tac- 
tics and launched upon a campaign di- 
rected at disruption of the membership 
of unions organized within the member- 
ship of the American Federation of La- 
bor. In other words, the C, I. O. began 
to raid our unions, confiscate their funds 
and intimidate and browbeat our mem- 
bers. 


Most regrettable of all is the fact that 
the President of an International Union 
having membership in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and who is and has 
been from the beginning the secretary of 
the C. I, O., made personal pledges as 








secretary of the C. I. O. 
nership of established unions would not 
be raided and that organization of the 
unorganized would continue as the sole 
objective of the C. I. O. However, not 
only have those been broken 
wholesale and on hand, but this 
same officer who is President of an In- 
ternational Union having membership in 
the American Federation of Labor and 
who is secretary of the C. I. O., which 
stands branded as a dual movement, has 
himself caused or allowed his personal 
signature to appear on charters issued to 


that the mem- 


promises 
every 


unions created out of membership raided 
from our established unions, or unions 
formed dual to our bona fide organiza- 
tions. More than that, we have every 
reason to believe that his signature ap- 
pears on agreements between dual unions 
and emplovers in fields where bona fide 
unions of the American Federation of 
destructive of the achieve- 
Federation of 


Labor exist, 
ments of the 
Labor. 


American 


We cannot give too much emphasis to 
denunciation of these practices and pro- 
cedures. They are the practices and pro- 
cedures that have throughout all the ages 


been used by those wishing to retard 
progress, destroy human liberties and 
bring unwarranted contumely upon the 


heads of those who have sought to serve 
the people. They are the time-honored 
practices and procedures of the destroy- 
ers and no. sanctimonious manner or 
unctuous phrases can rob them of their 


true and dishonorable meaning. 


Two years ago, we if we are 
to have the picture completely before us, 
there were organizations 
within our ranhs that were in deep sym- 
pathy with the point of view then pro- 
claimed by now in the C. l. O. 
They were of the belief that there was 
merit in the call for organization along 
broader lines, though doubtful 
of the methods then proposed. They 
were of the further belief that those pro- 
moting that idea were fully sincere. A 
year ago there were unions, though less 
in number, still inclined to the opinion 
that the leaders of the C. I. O. were sin- 
cerely animated by unselfish motives and 


must say 


a number of 


those 


perhaps 


that they sought the greater good of la- 
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bor. That was indicated by the vote cast 
against our report. 

But during the past year all this has 
changed. The pretense has been stripped 
away by the shameless actions of the 
Cc. I. O. itself, by tho revelation of greed 
for power in action, riding ruthlessly 
and rough shod over all obstacles, in- 
cluding the obstacles of a democracy 
that still functions and clings to its 
faith. 


Surely there is profound significance in 
the fact that even those who believe 
in the minority report of two years ozo, 
expressive of the faith they then held, 
have, during this past year been com- 
pletely disillusioned. Among them we 
now find some of .he strongest and mos* 
uncompromising supporters of the pos! 
tion of the American Federation of la- 
bor. The whole situation has been 
changed by the revelation of ‘‘the man 
on horseback’”’ in real life and in actior. 


Had the C. I. O. run true to its first 
pronouncement, how then could any of 
those who then subscribed to its sup- 
port have deserted their faith and thrown 
their full support against those with 
whom they then were allied. The answer 
is in the actions of the C. I. O., which 
has shown those who stood with the C. 
I. O. leaders a year ago and two years 
ago how painfully they were deceived 
and how brazenly it was sought to 
capitalize upon their honest desires and 
hopes for a greater and stronger labor 
movement. 

The issue of industrial unionism, raised 
a year ago and two years ago as the 


banner of a _ holy crusade, has. been 
shown to be nothing but a sham. It 
never was a genuine issue. It now is 


not even the shadow of an issue. The 
fact is that the American Federation of 
Labor has faithfully and effectively car- 
ried out the instructions unanimously 
voted by the San Francisco convention, 
in which sat those now the 
the C. 1. O. 

Let us put it once more in the record 
that the American Federation of Labor 


leaders of 


organized the United Mine Workers of 
America and the International Ladies’ 


and accepted 
Clothing 


Garment Workers’ Union 
into its fold the Amalgamated 
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Workers’ Union without change in its 
form of organization. It organized the 
automobile workers as an_ industrial 
union. The American Federation of La- 
bor organized the rubber workers as an 
industrial union. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor organized great numbers 
of federal unions as industrial unions. 
The American Federation of Labor char- 
tered the Newspaper Guild, whic has 
since proven one of the most faithless 
traitors of them all and which now has 
sought to become an industrial union, 
while it seeks from the breastwork of the 
dual C. I. O. to win by sophistry and 
tears the support of American Federation 
of Labor trade unions in its efforts to 
win that which without that help it can- 
not gain. 


Not only are these facts a vital part 
of the complete record, but we have 
this further vital fact: In the natural 
course of events, partly because of new 
laws upon the statute books, and partly 
because of natural evolution, all organiz- 
ations have changed their form. This 
has been a natural thing. That has been 
the history of the development of Ameri- 
can trade unionism as symbolized by the 
American Federation of Labor through- 
out its existence. Nobody can deny the 
fact that law releasing workers from 
bondage to court injunctions and yellow 
dog contracts and company unions and 
other forms of dictation have been the 
great well-spring of organizational work 
in these past two years. And so all 
unions responding to the need and the 
urge and the inspiration of the time, have 
changed, as unions have always changed, 
to meet new conditions. Today there is 
no definite line anywhere that marks 
trade or craft unions apart from indus- 
trial unions. More or less every union 
is in one form or another an industrial 
union, or so-called industrial union. 


Without benefit of publicity there has 
been going forward in mass production 
industries organization along industrial 
lines and in all other callings there has 
been noticeable a remarkable advance in 
joint action through joint councils and 
other forms of cooperative labor combina- 
tions and activities. All are shaping 
themselves to meet new situations, new 


requirements. And finally, there fs the 
culminating fact, well known to us, but 
evidently not known generally, that there 
are far more industrial unions within 
the American Federation of Labor than 
there are of like character in the C, I. 0. 


If, in this picture of industrial union- 
ism, reference is to be made to the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers, let us recall that there, 
too, the present organization rests upon 
a charter issued by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and that it was cap- 
tured as in warfare, by the C. I. O., 
which speaking symbolically put a gun 
to the heads of those in control of the 
Steel Workers’ Union, driving them by 
a mixture of fear and mirage, to yield 
their sovereign rights, to gain in the end 
less than they might so easily have had, 
if they had remained true to their con- 
stitution and true to their solemn 
pledges. 


During the past year a large number 
of unions within the American Federa- 
tion of Labor have held conventions. 


Likewise State Federations have held 
conventions. Here we have had labor in 
democratic detiberation—the rank and 


file at work, carving out its own des- 
tiny upon the basis of its own convic- 
tions. And we find that only one of all 
the unions in the American Federation 
of Labor has decided to cast its lot 
with the C. I. O., with a second clingins 
dizzily to inability to make up its mind 
whether to desert or hold fast. State 
Federations have, with few exceptions, 
shown the same steadfast determination. 
Here is a record that is matchless in its 
convincing accumulation of evidence as 
to American labor’s determination to 
stand by democracy. 

After all of this, after all this record 
of indisputable fact, we find that the 
conflict has gone outside the realm of 
the unions. It has entered the fleld of 
politics. 


We find that brother is being arrayed 
against brother not alone in workshop 
affairs but in political rivalry and dis- 
sension. We find that the thirst for 


power is being carried into cities and 
counties and states over a wide area. 
And we find, finally, that it is being car- 
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ried into national institutions and to the 
very door of the White House itself. 


This intrusion has shown its possi- 
bilities in the operation of the National 
Labor Relations Board, where for the 
first time in all our history, government 
intrudes its commanding hand into the 
determination of the form our unions 
shall take and with whom employers 
shall or shall not enter into agreement. 
Had this been predicted two years ago 
every American would have proclaimed, 
“This cannot be.’’ But we have it. It 
exists. It is the long, lean finger point- 
ing forward to the possibilities that lie 
in a future dominated by dictatorship. 
It is a fact that we cannot ignore. And, 
it is especially and peculiarly significant 
that, whereas officers and. leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor foresaw 
that danger and sought a change in the 
draft of the bill before its enactment, the 
leader of the C. I. O. demanded that the 
draft be left as it was then and as it 
was written into law. He stood for the 
first thrust of governmental domination. 
And that typifies the crux of the whole 
basic conflict. 

America cannot fail to mark and labor 
cannot fail to feel a burning shame at 
the spectacle of the leader and domi- 
nating figure in the C. I. O., as he de- 
mands of the President of these United 
States obedience to his dictates, because 
he has laid gold upon the desks of the 
campaign managers. This brazen and out- 
rageous command must remain upon the 
record, however much we might, as la- 
bor men, like to see it erased. It stands 
there like a scarlet mark upon the 
escutcheon of the wage earners. But the 
great majority of the wage earners re- 
pudiate it with dignity and with firmness. 
It was not of their making. 

We find on the one hand the dominat- 
ing and fulminating Caesar of the C. I. 
0., marching his Roman legions to the 
White House, with bludgeoning threats, 
while on the other hand we find the 
Machiavelli of the same C. I. O., pur- 
suing the methods typical of that ol 
master of cunning and conniving, work- 
fing through the catacombs of politics, 
pouring oil upon the troubled machinery 
of national polities, so that where the 


one smashes through in ruthiess effort at 
conquest, the other follows after with 
soft words, with the trappings of intel- 
lectualism and the tenuous and slithering 
tactics of the ancient masters of decep- 
tion and ensnaring. We refer to one 
called Sidney Hillman. To reduce this 
to its modern expression, the C. I. O. in 
politics, seeks to play both ends against 
the middle, while Caesar and Machiavelli 
pursue the same end by diverse prac- 
tices. But every such team must reach 
the end of its rope and again furnish 
America with a demonstration that you 
can fool some of the politicians some of 
the time, but you can neither fool all 
of the politicians nor all of the people 
all of the time. 


We feel that the great rank and file of 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
who owe everything they have had, up 
to two years ago, to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and who have been 
through all the years a special concern 
of the American Federation of Labor 
when mine owners cowed them with guns 
and racked their bodies and souls in the 
pain of brutal oppression, cannot and 
will not give approval to the action of 
officers who levy upon them huge assess- 
ments for the serving of personal ends. 


We cannot believe that the rank and 
file of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers Union, who entered the great family 
in the American Federation of Labor 
with such obvious joy and who were re- 
ceived with such rejoicing as brothers in 
all the deep meaning of the term, can 
approve the policy of a leader who re- 


quires of them undue special assess- 
ments, for purposes of political ag- 
grandizement. We cannot believe that 


the membership of this union will want 
their leader to becomes their political 
overlord, to dominate them, to rule them, 
to ride rough shod over them because 
of the strength which he draws from be- 
ing their industrial ruler, the overlord 
of their union. Here, too, we are con- 
vinced, there is faith in democracy, a 
clinging love for freedom, a deep, inner 
conviction that the American ideals of 
freedom are the most priceless heritage 
of men and women. 
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We cannot believe that the member- 
ship of the Ladies Garment Workers’ In- 
ternational Union can long continue to 
give their approval to these actions and 
these policies of the C. I. O. Every tra- 
dition in their past and every fiber of 
their being must revolt against dictator- 
ship, selfish grasping for power and its 
ruthless exercise. We cannot believe 
that the officers and members of the La- 
dies Garment Workers can or will long 
tolerate invasion of their jurisdiction, the 
ignoring and belittling of their officers, 
the whispered and undercover ridicule of 
their leaders and their trusted represen- 
tatives by those who have done these 
things to serve purposes never contem- 
plated by any honorable labor movement 
as a part of its functions. We cannot do 
otherwise than believe that their great 
membership wishes above all to be again 
within the fold of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, honored as a part of the 
American Federation, their rights and 
liberties respected, as they were through 
all the years, within the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


It is the American Federation of La- 
bor which, through more than half a cen- 
tury, has struggled for the liberties of 
workers, protected those liberties, sought 
constantly for their just enlargement and 
kept its faith with its own people and 
with the American nation. 


We cannot believe that the membership 
of the United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica can approve the action which in their 
ease is peculiarly startling and especially 
naked in its tempestuous disregard for 
rights and autonomous self-government. 
For, in this case a treasury was confis- 
cated, a constitution torn to shreds, offi- 
cers driven to abdicate—a union demol- 
ished and made into a vassal province of 
the Prince Machiavelli who is now its 
overlord. We cannot believe that any 
rank and file, save in helplessness, could 
or would countenance such a ruthless and 
barbarous procedure. Never were the 
Goths and the Vandals more conscience- 
less in their wars of conquest. 

Finally, this dream of ever-expanding 
power is not confined to our own land, 
but reaches far beyond our borders. 
Lurking within the midst of the C. I. O. 


is not only an alien philosophy but a 
most cunning and ruthless design that 
would have our workers and our abili- 
ties and power to produce and transport 
to bow to the will of an alien govern- 
ment especially in time of war. 

Already, it has been said, should there 
be a war in the Far East broader in 
scope than it is now, and involve Russia, 
it would be possible for the Pacific rep- 
resentative and leader of the C. I. O. 
maritime group of workers to stop the 
shipment of all materials to whichever 
of the contesting nations he liked or 
his superiors liked least. It is freely 
predicted that in the event Japan and 
Russia were to have war, as a sympa- 
thizer of Russia, this representative of 
the C. I. O. could stop all shipments to 
Japan. Thus it is increasingly evident 
that this internal conflict is not merely 
a struzrle between two groups of work- 
ers. The issues involved are by far 
deeper and greater. It is becominz 
clearer with each succeeding year that 
vital American principles are at stake 
embracing not alone the security of our 
domestic institutions but to our continued 
peaceful, friendly and equitable relations 
to the rest of the nations of the world. 

With all of the facts in mind, and be- 
cause we believe there is a great rank 
and file that ardently wishes to return 
to the fold of the American Federation 
of Labor, we recommend, first, that our 
special committee for peaceful negotia- 
tions be continued. 

We refused a year ago to take any 
irrevocable step against those unions 
which might seek to become re-united 
with the Federation. We hesitate today 
to take such action against those organ- 
izations within the C. I. O. that desire 
to preserve the unity of the movement 
and who may wish for re-aflfiliation. 

Secondly, and with these same facts 
in mind, we recommend that the Execu- 
tive Council be given full power as pro- 
vided in Section 12, Article 9, of the 
Constitution to revoke the charters of 
any or all of the organizations which re- 
fuse to return to the ranks of our move- 
ment, so that this power may be used 
constitutionally and with discretion but 
without hesitation the moment its use 
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becomes necessary, and we so direct the 
observance and enforcement of this pro- 
cedure and requirement. 

Third, we recommend the enlargement 
and strengthening of our machinery of 
non-partisan political activities so that 
the political strength of the American 
Mederation of Labor and its renewed de- 
termination to support its friends and de- 
feat those in public oflice who would op- 
pose its policies and programs will em- 
brace all who would in any way favor, 
encourage or support the C. I. O. 


whether 
political 


Fourth, we cali upon all, 
among employers or among 
leaders to have due regard for the condi- 
tion that exists, for the facts we have 
presented, and that they 
themselves which philosophy and which 
practices to support. We call upon them 
to decide whether to submit themselves 
to the evils of a dictatorship which is 


choose for 


no less repugnant because it springs from 
greedy leaders of labor who have for- 
saken their trust. 


President Green said, in addressing the 
opening session of this convention, ‘‘the 
hour has struck’’ and in full truth that 
is the inescapable and irrefutable fact. 
The hour for choice has struck. The 
hour to elect whether to walk freely or 
with head bowed in cowardly submission 
hos struck for our workers and for our 
country. 


Finally, if, with all efforts proved un- 
availing, the die is cast for war against 
autocracy, against rebellion, against an 
alliance of American greed and alien 
communism, then we pledge our move- 
ment to bring to a quick and decisive 
close so far as lies within our power 
this internecine warfare. The nation must 
not be long punished by the appalling 
state of affairs created by the C. I O. 
We shall, if need then be, marshal the 
forees of labor everywhere and to a de- 
ree and extent heretofore unknown and 
by such united and militant action we 
shall conquer where all appeal to reason 
has failed. We ‘nust and we will have 
freedom. We must and we will have one 
united labor movement. We must and 
we will stand true to the faith and in 
that faith we shall do the things marked 


out for us to do in order that American 
liberty and democracy may justify itself 
and pass its heritage down through time 
to the generations to come. 

Vice-President Woll: I move the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded. 

President Green: The Chair recog- 
nizes the secretary of the committee, 
Secretary Frey. 

Secretary Frey: Mr. Chairman, it is 
after 
the committee hag submitted its report 
on the C, Il. O. to call your attention to 


perhaps advisable immediately 


some of the forces which have played 
so definite a part in the C. I. O. during 
the past year. It is advisable that 
there be placed into the record a state- 
ment of the facts, the fabulous sums 
spent in connection with the campaign 
of the C. lI. O. 

The Communist Party of our coun- 
try is playing a most definite part and 
will continue to play that part for 
some time to come. IL desire to make 
specific reference to the part the 
Communist Party has played, and to 
name names, and hold myself account- 
great 
states and agencies of our federal gov- 


able. Governors of industrial 
ernment have played an active part in 
giving comfort, assistance and support 
to the C. 1. O. I intend to name names 
and to hold myself accountable, for 
the time has come when a convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
should have placed before it some of 
the vital facts which affect us, in our 
attempt to preserve in this country the 
unlimited right to 
tion for lawful purposes. 


voluntary 
If friends of 
some in high 


associa- 
ours—and there are 
places—have been led into error, we 
are doing them a 
their attention to the mistakes which 
have been made. 


favor by calling 


The action of a group of inter- 
national unions, principally 
by the ambitions of John L. Lewis and 
Sidney Hillman to organize the C, I. O. 
Was concurrent with the action of the 
Communist Party in this country, with 
the approval of Moscow, to scrap their 


animated 
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entire American program so that it 
could be made to conform to the new 
policy of the C. I, O. and throw Commu- 
nist support in every way possible be- 
hind that organization. The faithful— 
and they are faithful to their beliefs— 
were instructed to immediately join 
the union of whatever industry in 
which they were employed. They were 
definitely instructed to no longer bore 
from within, to cease Communist prop- 
aganda, but instead to devote all of 
their energy to pressing the program 
for the launching of a Farmer-Labor 
Party in which they expected to main- 
tain control, and to advocate the ver- 
tical form of organization. 


They anticipated the campaign in 
steel, and the Communist Party in this 
country. Under the direction of Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, a steel organizing cam- 
paign with headquarters in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, was opened four months 
before the SWOC began its campaign. 
In other words, the Communist Party 
of this country launched a campaign 
to organize steel, they were on the 
ground first, and they added the Com- 
munist forees to SWOC organizing 
staff. 


myself personally re- 
sponsible for the statement to you 
that at the present time there are 
than 145 well-known members 
of the Communist Party who are on 
the payroll of the C. 1. O. To that 1 add 
the statement that at the present time 
there are over 200 members of the 
Communist Party serving as 
volunteer organizers. I make the 
statement that a member of the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of this country made the 
office of the Steel Workers’ Organiz- 
ing Committee in Pittsburgh his head- 
quarters. His duty was to organize 
the foreign-speaking fraternal organi- 
zations, the members of which were 
principally employed in the steel in- 
dustry. 


I am holding 


more 


who are 


A year ago the chairman of the 
Committee on Industrial Organization 
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visited the White House more fre 
quently than he did the Embassy of 
the Russian Government in Washing- 


ton. During recent months he has vise 
ited the Embassy more frequently than 
he has visited the White House. At 
the Russian Embassy in Washington 
he has been dined, he has been wined, 
and occasionally he has had official 
photographs taken within the Em- 
bassy. Some of those photographs you 
have probably seen. They were repro- 
duced to some extent in this country. 
They were reproduced much more ex- 
tensively in Russia, accompanied by 
the comment that this was evidence of 
the friendly relations that existed be- 
tween the representative of the dicta- 
torship of the Russian workmen and 
the self-appointed political and labor 
organization autocrat in the United 
States. 


It is said that there is Red baiting 
on our part, that we see “red” wher- 
ever we go. Well, I want to go to an 
authority who never could be accused 
of seeing red. I want to go to the 
governor of a great find 
what he thinks about Communism and 
the C. I. O. No one was more familiar 
with the part the Communist Party 
and Communist members were playing 
in the steel organizing campaign than 
Governor Earle of Pennsylvania, No 
one can say that he was unwilling to 
do all that lay within his power to 
assist the C. I. O. in organizing, in se- 
curing agreements. On the 4th of July 
Governor Earle, of Pennsylvania, ad- 
dressed a huge meeting of steel strik- 
ers. He wanted to be sure that he had 
covered all that was on his mind, and 
he had his manuscript. At one point 
in his address he set his manuscript 
to one side and expressed his thought 
relative to Communism and the part it 
played in the American trade 
movement. This is. what he said, as 
quoted in the New York Times, when 
he set aside his manuscript: 


state and 


union 


“And I say to you if you want the 
public to be with you, be- 
cause is righteous, stamp 


American 


cause your 








out those God-damned Communists out 
of the labor movement.” 


Now, to be specific and to quote 
from the record, before SWOC had be- 
its campaign William Z. Foster, 
who knew something because of his 
participation in the great steel strike 
of years ago and who wrecked it be- 
cause he made his strike headquarters 
a meeting place for representatives of 
the Communist Party inside of the 
trade union movement, prepared the 
rules to be carried out by Communists 
on the C. I. O. payroll in the new effort to 
zvanize steel. His outline of organ- 
izing methods in the steel campaign is 
in the hands of some officers of this 
Federation. 


gun 


or 





salaried Communist organizers 
were to be formed into committees, 
each with a secretary and sub-com- 
mittee for publicity, negroes, youths, 
women, and defense. Each salaried 
organizer was to be commissioned as 
the captain of a crew of volunteer or- 
ganizers and held responsible for their 
work. 


The 


Communists in central labor councils 
and other unions, especially the rail- 
road organizations, were to set up 
local committees to support the steel 
drive. 


Similar supporting committees were 


to be organized among fraternal or- 
ganizations, particularly those com- 
posed of foreign-born, churches, and 
other groups. Periodic meetings of 


these Communist organizers were to 

be held to study concrete methods of 

mass agitation and organization, 

Were to be 

stimulate the unorganized. 
Local 


vided as 


Slogans prepared to 


were to be 
means for 


broaécasts 
one of the 


pro- 
mass 
agitation. 


A corps of youth organizers to or- 
ganize youth was to be created, youth 
committees being set up in 
ganizing crew and in the local 


each or- 
union. 


Systematic organizational campaigns 
were to be directed to the young mem- 
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bers of the ¥. M. C. A. and similar or- 
ganizations. The Communist connec- 
tion with the American Youth Con- 
gress was to be utilized to organize 
the youth throughout the steel indus- 
try. Let me repeat that, because the 
question comes into these conventions 
-—the Communist connection with the 
American Youth Congress was to be 
utilized to organize the youth through- 
out the steel industry. Women, 
tives of steel workers, were to be or- 
ganized into a ladies’ auxiliary, the 
most militant among them to be drawn 
into all union activities of the general 
organizing force. 


rela- 


The favorable sentiment to organ- 
izing found among many churches in 
steel towns was to be carefully sys- 


tematized and utilized. 


Similar efforts were to be made with 
local branches of such organizations 
as the American Legion, the National 
Union for Social Justice, the Townsend 
movement, farmers’ organizations, and 
eooperatives. 


1 have been speaking directly from 
a copy of these steel organizing tac- 
tics by William Z. Foster, which I 
have in my possession. Shortly after 
William Z. Foster had issued these in- 
structions—and they are of much 
greater length than I have referred to 
—the Communist Party issued a proc- 
lamation to the Communist organizers 
whose salaries were being paid by the 
Cc, I, O., and in part this is what it said: 

“It is therefore no accident that our 
party is today giving major attention 
to mobilizing support to the organiza- 
tion of the steel workers.” 


Again, this statement reads: 


Communist Party 
workers, the more 


“The stronger the 
is among the steel 
tne chance for its 
ing campaign and for the winning of 
immediate demands of the steel work- 
ers. What greater opportunity has 
ever opened up before us to build our 
party than the present situation in 
steel?” 


industrial organiz- 
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Further on these instructions read: 

“The Party election campaign, the cen- 
tral issues of the campaign, the struggle 
against reaction, the policy of the Peo- 
ples’ Front—the building of the farmer- 
Labor Party—should be skillfully and 
systematically brought to the _ steel 
workers.” 


Foster remained the head of the group 
of members of the Communist Party 
working as organizers, who derive their 
salaries from the C. I. O. He was assisted 
by Max Bedacht, who is one of the Big 
Three of the Communist Party in this 
country. 


Let for a@ moment think of a few 
things that have happened. When repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of 
Labor first called attention to the fact 
hat the Communist Party was playing 
an active and a most important part 
within the C. I. O., supported by C. 1. O. 
money, Wwe were accused of trying to 
drag a red herring across the trail. There 
were at first denials that members of the 
Communist Party were on the payroll of 
the C., I. O. As we began to make state- 
ments and name names and give lists 
to the American Federation of Labor and 
its organizers of who these Communists 
were, the disclaimers grew weaker. A 
short time ago we were informed that 
one of the affiliates of the C. I. O., the 
Automobile Workers’ Union was to purge 
itself of the Communists within ts of- 
ficial family, and it was known that 
Homer Martin, President of that organ- 
ization, had declarei at their recent 
convention that it was his intention to 
clean out the Communists in his official 
family. One of those was Wyndham 
Mortimer, Vice President. Another was 
Ed Hall, Vice President, and it became 


an issue in the convention. Who ap- 
peared at that convention? The _ repre- 
sentatives of John “%. Lewis and John 


L. Lewis himself, who said, “You must 
unite your ranks, there must be peace.” 
And as a result of his efforts Martin 
dropped his attempt to purge his own or- 
ganization of Communists, and as a re- 
sult of the influence of John L. Lewis. 
Wyndham Mortimer and Ed Hall were 
officers of that 


re-elected as national 
organization. 
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There is much more of value which 
could be said about the part that Com- 
munism has played in the C. l. O., the 
part which it will play in what will de- 


velop in our country shortly, but you 
might become weary. 
Now for a moment | want to call your 


attention to the fabulous sums of money 
taken from the pay envelopes of the 
members of the United Mine Workers of 
America and used for political purposes, 
with the object in addicion of endeavor- 
ing to destroy this Federation which we 
have built up. A minor item, but one 
which is quite significant, appears in the 
financial record published by Tom Ken- 
nedy, the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
United Mine Workers’ Union. The sums 
which I will call to your attention in a 
moment are all taken from the financial 
report of Tom Kennedy for the two 
years ending June 30 of this ‘Year. 


In tho Atlantic City convention the 
Metal Trades group called attention to 
the fact that the United Mine Workers 
of America were financially assisting the 
dual union of the _ ship-yard workers 
which had been organized and which was 
endeavoring to prevent the bena fide, 
legitimate trade unions in this Federa- 
tion from organizing the members of 
their own craft. Now, get these dates. 


On July 29, 1935, the financial report 
of Tom Kennedy indicates’ that the 
United Mine Workers of America con- 


tributed $2,500 to that dual union; on 
September 30, 1935, another $1,000. This 
was before the question had come up in 
the Atlantic City convention of this or- 
ranization. In December, 1936, they con- 
tributed another $2,000. 

There is another interesting item which 
comes out of this financial report of the 
expenses of the United Mine Workers of 
America. I find this item in Tom Ken- 
nedy’s report, December 9, 1935: $2,000 to 
the American Newspaper Guild; another 
item on December 1, 1936, of a further 
contribution to the American Newspaper 
Guild of $4,000. It would be difficult 
to conceive of the officers of that Guild 
say:ng unkindly things about the C, l. O 
great leader. It is conceivable 
receiving income or donations of 
character from the United Mine 


and its 
that 
such a 








Workers of America, they might some- 
times fumble a little bit when writing 
up stories concerning the activities of the 
American Federation of Labor and they 


might fail to give us the full credit to 
which we were entitled. 
But these items are inconsequential 


when compared with some of the others. 


Mr. Kennedy’s report shows that on 
November 25, 1935, $5,000 was given to 
the C. I. O.; on April 24, 1936, $5,000; 


on December 1, 1936, $355,000. On June 
1 of this year, $540,000—a _ total of 
$905,000 taken out of the pockets of the 
hard working miners and given to the 
c. 1. O. to be used to destroy the trade 
union movement that has been built up 
by the American Federation of labor. 


There is one item which perhaps is not 
so important. There is no way of know- 
ing where the money went, but under 
the caption of ‘‘Special Expenses,’”’ with 
the exception of some $8,000, there is a 
total of $187,236.42. There was some 
legal expense during this period, and I 
gathered from the published report of 
Mr. Kennedy that during this period 
they paid $308,029.69 for legal expenses 
to attorneys e™mnloyed by 


headquarters. 


There is one other item which this 
trade union movement must take into 
consideration, not only because of its im- 
plications, but because of the effect it 
must have perhaps in the shaping of 
some of our policies. Mr. Kennedy’s re- 
port contains this state nent: “On March 
30, Democratic Convention Book, $5,000; 
April 29, 1936, Democratic Convention 
Book, $1,250: December 1, 1936, 
Campaign, $452,418.91; 
$6,000; December 21, 
augural, $2,500’’—a 


Roosevelt 

December 7, 1936, 
1936, Roosevelt In- 
total amount of 
$167,168.91. lL am of the opinion that this 
does not include the $50,000 which was 
loaned to the Democratic National Cam- 
paign Committee. 


Now I do believe that the workers of 
this country are justified in making con- 
tributions to the political party that they 
believe will be of assistance to them, 
but 1 wast to say to you that if the 
largest and wealthiest corporation in the 
United States had contributed half the 
amount which I have just given to you, 
it would have been a national scandal 
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became known. It is one 
contribution to assist in 
Quite a dif- 
when the con- 


the moment it 
thing to give a 
the election of our friends. 
ferent condition exists 
tribution is looked upon as a purchase. 
You will recall that early this vear the 
Chairman of the C. I. O. publicly re- 
minded the President of the United 
States o’ the debt he owed to the C. L. O. 
and demanded that he pay that political 
debt by giving to him and to his C. IL. O. 
the things that they wanted. 


In addition to the part the Commun- 
ist Party played, in addition to the ex- 
traordinary political financial transac- 
tions of the C. I. O., there has been 
another factor which materially assisted 
the C. I. O., one which in my opinion 
was more far reaching than the other 
two combined. Agencies of our national 
Government should in all fairness and 
honesty be impartial when a difference 
of opinion develops among the workers 
of this country, and yet we find them 
lending every support, every comfort and 
every assistance which they could to the 
c. l. O.,—-with the knowledge, because 
they were intelligent, that to the extent 
that their supporting efforts advanced 
the purposes of the C. I. O., just to that 
extent were they injuring the American 
Federation of Labor. 


You all know of the attitude of the 
governors in some of the larger indus- 
trial states, you know of their activities, 
you know of what they did, as executives 
of their states to be of material assist- 
ance to the C. I. O. in every way po- 
sible to organize and secure the kind 
of agreements which the C. L. O. organ- 
izations wanted with their employers. 


governors did 
influence exer- 
Labor, by 


influence of these 
not compare with the 
cised by the Department of 


the National Labor Relations Board, and 


The 


particularly in one state by the WPA. 
It is not pleasant or agreeable to put 
certain things into this record, but my 


sense of responsibility ts the trade union 
movement which I have given a life to, 
will not permit me to remain silent on 
some of these things at this time 


Let’s be specific in one matter. 
this year representatives of the 


Early 
press 


asked the Secretary of Labor whether 
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in her opinion the sit-down strike was 
illegal, and her reply was that the legal- 
ity of the sit-down strike had not been 
determined—in other words, it was an 
open question. It is true that, exercising 
the prerogatives of a lady, she later on 
changed her mind, and weeks afterward 
notified a press conference that the sit- 
down strike was illegal. But in the in- 
terval infinite injury had been done to 
the American Federation of Labor. The 
belief was spread by C. 1. O. organizers 
that the Secretary of Labor’s declaration 
meant that the sit-down strike had the 
approval of the administration. 


How aid that affect us? What use did 
the C. I. O. make of it? In plants where 
we had been organized for vears, where 
we had had contractual relations with 
our employers for years, a few C. 1. O. 
men secured jobs and endeavored to de- 
stroy our unions, and compel the employ- 
er to enter into a closed shop agreement 
with the C.1.0. They put a_ sit-down 
strike into effect with a handful of men, 
and in some cases placed mass _ pickets 
around the plant. Sometimes there were 
hundreds, and in some cases thousands 
of mass picketers surrounding the plant— 
not picketers who had ever worked for 
the plant, not men who had ever been 
employed in the plant, but many of 
whom had never been eitizens of the 
city or state, for nass picketing was 
made an organized method of warfare. 
Trained men were in charge of it, and 
were shifted by the C. 1. O. from city 
to city and from state to state. 


For months we were bedeviled because 
our energy had to be used to protect 
the membership and the contracts we 
hac instead of going out and devoting 
all of our energies to the organizing 
work for which we exist primarily. 


The agencies of the Government, 
through the assistance they gave the C. 
I. O., had more to do with its rapid 
growth of membership and the multi- 


plication of our problems than any other 
factor. No agency of the Government has 
made greater mistakes, has had so little 
understanding of the facts, or its repre- 
sentatives worked more ardently to break 
down this American Federation of Labor 


and than 


destroy collective bargaining 
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the National Labor Relations Board. I 
have no intention at this time of going 
into details concerning that Board. It 
is my hope that when the committee re- 
ports on the National Labor Relations 
Board I may have the opportunity of 
going into details, naming names, and 
exposing a condition which should lead 
to an immediate Congressional investi- 
gation. But 1 pass them by for the time 
being. merely mentioning them 

I think one of the highest minded men, 
one whose integrity can never be ques- 
tioned, is Harry Hopkins, and in what 
I am about to say I lay 1.0 blame at his 
door. With the multiplicity of work 
falling continuously on his shoulders it 
was impossible for him to know all that 


was going on under WPA. But WPA 
fostered public forums, WPA _ fostered 


workers’ classes. In a very large num- 
ber of states those workers’ classes were 
of inestimable value to the wage earners 
of those states, and their work was car- 


ried on without any partisanship. 

But there was one state in the Union 
where the situation was a critical one. 
I am referring to Michigan, where the 
WPA public forums were recruiting 
grounds for the C. I. O. The workers’ 
classes under WPA _ were the _ places 
where the men were taught the tactics 


they could use in connection with their 
Cc. I. O. effort to force their employers 
to give them what they demanded. 


what was the condition in Mich- 
igan? It was this. The Supervisor of 
Public Works Education in Michigan 
was Mrs. Merlin D. Bishop, and I charge 
her with having converted Workers’ Edu- 
cation under WPA in Michigan into an 
auxiliary of the C, I. O. Mrs. Bishop's 
husband, Merl'n D. Bishop, was the head 
of the Workers’ Education Bureau of the 
Automobile Workers’ Union—the wife in 
charge of Workers’ Education for WPA, 
and the husband in charge of Workers’ 
Education for the Automobile Workers 
Union. I<- it any wonder that with Fed- 
eral money, your money and mine. pay- 
ing the salaries of teachers who are en- 
deavoring to train minds to hate the 
American Federation of Labor and to 
learn the methods by it might be 


Now, 


which 
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destroyed, that this is the place to make 
the statement so that the necessary 
changes in the personne] of Workers’ 
Education under WPA can be made? 


Now, briefly, a year ago our Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was being ridi- 
culed by a large portion of the public 
press. We were being charged with in- 
competence, incapacities, indifference, we 
were a dying organization, we did per- 
form a useful function in the past, but 
new leadership had rlready come and 
the worn out American trade union move- 
ment was to be replaced by a new one. 
Well, the press has learned more about 
the chairman of the C. I. O., and today 
we find that not only has public senti- 
ment changed, but we also find that the 
attitude of the press has’ materially 
changed, and that what we stand for and 
what we do is receiving balanced state- 
ments in the press and outright approval. 


A year ago there might have been a 
few fainthearted, fair weather sailors in 
our trade union movement who, when they 
saw the storm which had blown up, be- 
lieved tle thing to do was to scud for 
a safe port and to take so intelligent and 
unbiased an attitude toward the con- 
troversy that if the C. I. O. came out on 
top they would be safely in those ranks, 
and if the C. I. O. lost out they still 
would have their berths in the trade un- 
ion movement. Well, the Rock of Gibral- 
tar of the American Federation of Labor 
stood unmoved, and in spite of all which 
the committee reported to you in this re- 
port, with all that I have called your at- 
tention to. with al? the obstacles and 
handicaps we have faced during the past 
year, we not only have made more sub- 
stantial gains during the last year than 
we ever did before, but we can see our 
American Federation of Labor making 
more rapid progress and bringing more 
helpless wage earners into the only form 
of organization that experience has prov- 
en practical. We are organized because 
we exercise the right to free association 
for lawful purposes, the most necessary 
right that free men can have. All guar- 
antees of the Constitution, our right to 
free speech and to a free press would be a 
hollow mockery if we could not enjoy 


the right to voluntary association for law- 
ful purposes. It is the exercise of that 
right that indicates that we have free 
religious institutions. It is the exer- 
cise of that right that indicates that we 
have free political institutions. If at 
any time or in any manner laws are en- 
acted which modify this right of ours to 
voluntary association for lawful pur- 
poses, the moment that is done the basic 
rights of our freedom as Americans have 
been fatally interfered with. 


I have been with this movement for 
some time. I have seen its struggles and 
I want to say to you now in conclusion 
that if we nail to the head of our mast 
the determination to protect in every way 
this priceless right to voluntary associa- 
tion for lawful purposes and we stand 
firmly and defend it, all of the opposi- 
tion which may come to us, regardless 
of what quarter it may come from, will 
absolutely fail in its efforts. 

President Green: The Chair recog- 
nizes Delegate Chauncey Weaver. 


Delegate Weaver, Musicians: Mr. 
Chairman and fellow dcelegates, I crave 
your indulgence for the purpose of sup- 
porting the committee, the sentiments of 
the magnificent prelude uttered by Chair- 
man Woll and the able defense thereof 
by Secretary Frey. It might seem at 
first blush to be an ungracious act to as- 
sume the attitude of apparently throwing 
cold water upon the well meaning efforts 
of the peace evangels who are behind the 
movement to still continue to try to 
bring the wanderers home. Have they 
forgotten the wail of the ancient prophet, 
who, in a moment of high exasperation, 
exclaimed: 

“They cry peace, peace, when there is 
no peace.” 

For two long years, in season and out, 
in summer’s heat and in winter’s cold, 
in springtime’s blossoming and in au- 
tumn’s period of the sere and yellow leaf, 
the old A. F. of L. homestead has been 
awaiting the prodigal’s return. The door 
has been left not merely ajar, but wide 
open. With the falling of the night shades 
a lighted candle has been placed on the 
window sill. Olive branches have decor- 
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ated and festooned the mantel upon which 
the old clock has silently and mournfully 


ticked the hours away. The dove of 
peace has mingled her plaintive music 


with the diapason notes of every passing 
industrial storm. 


Some of us have wondered at times if 
the Executive Council had adopted as an 
official fireside song— 


“Where are our wandering boys tonight, 
The lads of our tenderest care? 
Why do they spurn the warmth and the 
light 
For the cold and frosty air?’’ 


But for each and every gesture of good 
will the only response has been a sneer. 
Invited to break the bread of unity to- 
gether around a common table, they 
have reciprocated with the cold stone of 
callous ‘difference. Having been smitten 
first on one cheek and then on the other, 
peace evangels ask pose as 
targets for a continuous performance, but 
anatomical architecture shows there are 
no more cheeks to turn. 


these us to 


I for one as an humble delegate to 
this convention file an emphatic demur- 
rer to that pacific creed. You have all 
noted the high plane on which the C. I, 
O. argument has been placed. I picked 
up the morning paper a few days ago 
and in glaring headlines I discovered that 
President Green had _ been called a 
“cream puff.’’ I counted the moments in 
poignant anxiety until I could «ind my 
way to this auditorium to see if Green 
had survived that tremendous hombard- 
ment, and I looked in the door and 
there he stood— 


“Like some tall cliff that lifts its rugged 
form, 

Swells from the vale and midway leaves 
the storm, 

Though round his head the rolling clouds 
are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on his 


And so President Green 
the end of the chapter. 


head.”’ 


may oe until 


The militant notes sounded by Presi- 
dent Green on the opening day address, 
in my opinion, fall on appreciative ears. 
As I Hstened to Chairman Wharton's 
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committee 
Lynch, its 


report read by Secretary 

statement of fundamental 
democratic principles, I thought for the 
moment that the curtains of time had 
rolled back and that we were listening 
to Daniel Webster at Bunker Hill. Every 
recorded code of ethics admits that there 
comes a time when patience ceases to be 
a virtue. It is undoubtedly the consensus 
of opinion among the delegates that 
such an hour has now struck. 


What was the secret of this sporadic 


growth of the C. I. O. movement? Who 
helped in the cultivation of the soil? 
Who participated in the seed sowing? 


Who watered the ground? Did the Gov- 
ernment at Washington have a hand? 
We have the right to criticize in this 
country the men who are elected to pub- 
lic office. The old doctrine that there is 
a divinity that doth hedge about a kins 


was shot to death at the Boston Tea 
Party and at Ticonderoga and‘ Bunker 
Hill. Money talks, and a $500,000 cam- 


paign contribution can become more flu- 
ent than tongues in trees, more illum- 
inative than books in tse running brooks, 
more eloquent than sermons in_ stone, 
more all-persuasive than the good that 
comes from anything, and that $500,000 
campaign contribution was something 
more than a social gesture. It was de- 
signed as an investment upon which it 
was expected that rich returns would 
be realized. 


And, speaking of contributions, I want 
to digress for just an instant. If Secre- 
tary James Farley finds himself handi- 
capped in trying to secure contributions 
to the campaign fund debt by selling the 
de luxe editions of his campaign books 
and he fails in reaching his objective. 
let him turn to Secretary Wallace, of 
the Agricultural Department, review his 
experiments from one year’s end to the 
other, then get out another de luxe edi- 
tion of Wallace in Blunderland, and I 
will guarantee that the editions will sell 
like hot dogs at a country fair, and that 
in due course of time the campaign debt 
will be melted away like frost on a win- 
dow pane before the melting rays of the 
April sun. 


After the stream of golden nuggets 
had been poured 


into the campaign 
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treasury, after the election had been 
held, after the voting avalanche had been 
recorded, after the tumult and shouting 
had died away, the plain and fancy hell 
raising began, the curtain lifted and upon 
the national industrial stage the sit- 
down strike made its appearance. Mobs 
were hastily formed, property was de- 
stroyed, lives were lost and a reign of 
terror prevailed throughout the indus- 
trial areas of the north and the south 
and the east and the west. 


What did Washing on do? The mag- 
nificent sum of nothing. The only scene 
of activity was that of Secretary Per- 
kins, the Madam Butterfly of the na- 
tional administration, flitting from one 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue to the other, 
giving out interviews to the effect that 
no court had held sit-down strikes to 
be a violation of the law. Had she ever 
read the constitution which she swore 
to support, where, in the first amend- 
ment it says there shall be no confisca- 
tion of property without due process of 
law? 


Had she never heard of the doctrine 
coming down from Blackstone, the de- 
cision of Judge Parker on the “Law of 
Trespass?” 

I am glad that since the United States 
Circult Court of Appeals handed down 
its decision, in the decision written by 
Justice Parker, a distinguished Demo- 
crat appointed by Woodrow Wilson, she 
has at last discovered that there is some 
semblance of illegality about the sit-down 
strike, 


Week after week mobocracy,  unre- 
strained, held sway. Court orders were 
trampled beneath mobocratic feet, and 
those charged with enforcement of legal 
process skulked within the shadows. I 
want to give you just a type of the 
experience we had in Des Moines with 
some of these C. I. O. organizers. We 
have an organized American Federation 
of Labor movement in the city of Des 
Moines that is a credit to the American 
labor movement, It is well officered and 
its men are constantly on the fighting 
line for the enforcement and advance- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor principles. But a C. I. O. upstart 


came in and began to call strikes, here, 
there and everywhere. No protest had 
been submitted to the proprietors. Fi- 
nally they began to ask, “What is the 
matter?” The C. I O. said, “We want 
an interview with you.” The employers 
would invariably say, ‘“‘We are ready to 
meet you for a consultation.”’ 


“Very well, we will meet you tomor- 
row at 2:00 o’clock.” Two o’clock next 
day would come along and no C. I. O. 
officials put in an appearance. That 
would be repeatec for several days. 


Finally, one morning at 3:00 a. m., 
the police department received a call that 
a man was twirling a revolver on the end 
of his finger in a certain hole-in-the-wall, 
and they were wanted to remove him. 
The police found he was a C. I. O. or- 
ganizer. They took his gun away from 
him. The C. I. O. organizer, in the 
scuffle, dropped his glove and they found 
that inside it was a steel plate with which 
he could conclude his argument on the 
head of anyone who would disagree with 
him. It will take ten years to restore 
to the labor movement in the city of 
Des Moines the respect which they de- 
stroyed in one single week. 

Speaking of mobs, 1 want to say to 
you that in the events which have hap- 
pened this year 1 find a significant vin- 
dication of Lard Macaulay. You will re- 
member that the President of the United 
States a few weeks ago celebrated the 
birth of Virginia Dare, the first English 
white child born upon American soil. I 
want to refer to something which the 
President then and there said. He re- 
ferred to a prophecy alleged to have been 
made by Lord Macaulay at an early day, 
predicting the possibility of a mob up- 
rising in this country. What were the 
facts? 

Lord Macaulay received a copy of a 
biography of Thomas Jefferson from an 
American friend. Ye acknowledged the 
receipt of that book with a letter to his 
American friend in which he stated that 
he was somewhat skeptical of the demo- 
cratic experiment, and that he was 
afraid the twentieth century would wit- 
ness a mobocratic uprising and possibly 
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Napoleon or another Caesar was about 
to appear. 

In 1937, in the twentieth century, his- 
tory will record one of the greatest mob- 
ocratic uprisings in this country that we 
have seen in a period of 150 years, and in 
reply to our great President’s declara- 
tion that the prophecy of Lord Macaulay 
was so foolish that he was justified in 
calling his critics “‘modern Lord Macau- 
lays,’”’ I want to say that at many fire- 
sides this year the question has come up 
whether another Caesar or another Na- 
poleon has arisen. 


1 want to suy to my Jewish friends on 
the floor of this convention that, al- 
though Lord Macaulay was a member 
of nobility, history shows when he was 
made a member of the commission to look 
after India affairs, his first utterance 
was a blow against the caste system of 
India, which was grinding the poor peo- 
ple beneath the heel of India’s aristoc- 
racy. His voice was ever for political 
equalities. 

He stood upon the floor of the British 
*arliament one day and uttered a de- 
fense of the Jewish people’s rights, which 
was published in full in the Edinburg 
Review in January, 1825, and is today 
one of the classics of American liter- 
ature. So much for prophecy. 

Senator Berry in his very fine address the 
other day expressed the hope in his clos- 
ing words that the cleavage would give 
away to unity at no distant day. 1 want 
to say to you that, in my honest opinion, 
between the organizations as they now 
stand there is a gulf fixed which no bridge 
will ever span. The differences between 
the two are fundamental. As Secretary 
Frey so graphically pointed out, it is 
Americanism versus Communism. Sena- 
tor Berry used this interesting phrase— 
and it has been in my mind a great deal 
during the past few days—‘That the pres- 
ent situation is a challenge to cohesive- 
ness.” There can be no_ cohesiveness, 
ladies and gentlemen, if the elements 
sought to be combined are utterly diverse, 
antipodal, incongruous, inharmonious and 
incompatible. 


Senator Berry had an impressive illus- 





tration of cohesiveness 


right before his 
official gaze a short time ago in Wash- 
ington, when an effort was made to tie 


the American judiciary to the chariot 
wheels of the executive department. There 
was a challenge from high authority to 
cohesiveness on the part of the United 
States Senate. You know what happened. 
The elements did not cohere. For what 
reason? Two distinctive lines of thought 
and reasoning were involved, and the 
court packing monstrosity bit the dust. 
I want to say to you if you will par- 
don a brief digression, and I won't say 
anything which I do not believe is of 
vital importance and interest to the dele- 
gates to this convention. That is, that 
labor should rejoice at the defeat of the 
court emasculation bill. It is not a de- 
feat of a majority in any sense. Presi- 
dent Green made a strong defense of 
majority rights a few days ago. 


That is a principle which must be ap- 
plied to our majority form of government 
so far as legislation is concerned, but 
it is not the function of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to place the 
seal of sanctity upon every majority ex- 
pression. The function of the Supreme 
Court is not to ever interfere with a con- 
gressional enactment unless that enact- 
ment plainly violates some constitutional 
inhibition. But upon the shoulders of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
there also rests the solid duty of pro- 
tecting minority rights as well. 


A few days ago 1 picked up a copy of 
the Wyoming constitution. In Article 1, 
Section 7 of that document I find these 
thrilling words, “Arbitrary power has no 
place in a republic, not even on the part 
of the largest majority.” As I read those 
words it seemed to me that those pioneers 
as they undertook to carve a great com- 
monwealth out of the western 
must have learned some lesson in the 
fundamentals of human freedom from the 
wild bird which plumes its wings for a 
flight which never terminates until its 
feet are firmly planted on the loftiest 
mountain crag, there to look with defiant 
eye into the glare of the noonday sun and 
to sit serene and undisturbed under the 
menace of the coming storm. 
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Let me repeat again, arbitrary power 
has no place in a republic, not even on 
the part of the largest majority. 


Is that bad doctrine from the Demo- 
eratic standpoint? I want to give you 
a quotation from Thomas Jefferson; 

“An elective despotism was not the 
government for which we fought; but one 
which should not only be founded upon 
three principles, but one which should be 
so divided and balanced upon _ several 
powers, so that no one could transcend 
their legal limits and be effectually 
checked and restrained by the others.” 

Before I leave the Sage of Monticello, 
let me call your attention to one more 
thing. President Roosevelt on March 9th 
said, “I will appoint Justices to member- 
ship on the Supreme Court who will not 
attempt to override matters of congres- 
sional policy.” Why, ladies and gentle- 
men of this convention, one of the things 
for which Thomas Jefferson indicted King 
George through the medium of the Declar- 
ation of Independence may be found in 
Paragraph 11 of that sacred document in 
which Jefferson said, “He has made 
judges dependent on his will alone.” 

My friends, I must hurry, and I will 
do so. Stormy times are ahead. Let us 
not delude ourselves in that respect. 
I am by nature an optimist, but there is 
u blind and a foolish optimism. For ex- 
ample, there is the optimist who toys 
with the trigger of a gun that he didn’t 
know was loaded until after the fatality 
occurred. There is the optimist who tries 
to make his automobile reach the cross- 
ing before the locomotive does, and the 
coroner usually concludes the obsequies 
of the affair. 

We are dealing with certain elements 
which we cannot ignore. As to the char- 
acter of these elements, I want to read 
an utterance from the distinguished head 
of the C. I. O. organization a few years 
ago. I can see the gentleman now with 
his dramatic forefront, his beautiful un- 
restrained hair, his rich pipe-organ voice, 
as he said, and it is official because it 
is incorporated into a Senate document: 

“Imported revolution is knocking at 
the doors of the United Mine Workers of 


America and of the American people. 
The seizure of this union is being at- 


tempted as the first step in the realiza- 
tion of a thoroughly organized program 
of the agencies and forces behind the 
Communist International at Moscow for 
the conquest of the American continent. 


“The overthrow and destruction of this 
Government, with the establishment of 
an absolute and arbitrary dictatorship, 
and the elimination of all forms of popu- 
lar voice in government affairs, is being 
attempted on a more gigantic scale, with 
more resolute purpose, and with more 
crafty design than at any time in the 
history of this nation.” 

That was the analysis of the Commun- 
ist movement by the present head of the 
Cc. I. O. Can a leopard change his spots, 
or the Ethiopian his skin, or the Anglo- 
Saxon the pale pigment of his skin that 
he has worn since that tragic hour 
when the serpent entered into Eden? It 
cannot be done, 


Stormy days are ahead! In one of his 
famous bedtime stories President Roose- 
velt said, ‘‘We have a rendezvous with 
destiny.’”” What did he mean? Where 
did he obtain those words? “We have 
a rendezvous with destiny.’’ 


A few months before the United States 
entered into the war with Germany a 
young American watched the scene from 
afar. He knew that the issues of liberty 
were at stake and he wanted to be a 
closer viewer and participant of the scene 
and he started across the sea to Europe. 
Before going he wrote the lines: 


“Il have a rendezvous with death 

At some disputed barricade, 

When spring comes back with rustling 
shade, 

And April blossoms fill the air. 

I have a rendezvous with death, 

When spring brings back blue days and 
fair. 

“IT have u rendezvous with death, 

At midnight in some flaming town, 

When spring comes north again this year 

And I to my pledged word am true. 

I shall not fail that rendezvous.”’ 


While charging a German trench with 
his comrades of the Foreign Legion at 
the village of Balloy en Santierre, Allan 
Seeger, the young American met his ren- 
dezvous with death, but his name is 
among the few immortal names which 
were not born to die. 

Stirring times ahead, did I say? 
Twenty years ago the sixth day of last 
April America entered into the World 
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War. Six hundred and fifty-eight thou- 
sand men with union cards in their pock- 
ets marched to the front. For what pur- 
pose did they go? To make the world 
safe for democracy! What did they ac- 
complish? There isn’t enough democracy 
left in Europe today to be able to classify 
under a local habitation and name. To- 
day from the poppies that are nodding 
their heads before the autumn breeze on 
Flanders Fields, there comes a message, 
and the burden of that message is, ‘‘Will 
America keep the faith, will 
keep the faith?’ 

The distinguished head of the C, I. O, 
is a great hand to garnish his vitriolic 
diatribes with S'akespearean quotations. 
There is one he always overlooks, and 


America 
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that is from Julius Caesar, “In the name 
of all the gods at once, upon what meat 
doth this our Caesar feed that he hath 
grown so great?’ 

Thank God, the C., 1. O. has no monop- 
Shakespeare, that English bard 
who has enriched all languages and all 
time with epigrams of his matchless 
thought; and if it is Shakespeare that 
they want, let us without hesitation turn 
to Macbeth and select as our slogan, 
“Lay on, MacDuff, and damned be he 
who first cries, ‘Hold, enough’,.’”’ I thank 
you. 


oly on 


At 12:30 o’clock the convention was ad- 
journed until 2:30 o’clock of the same 
day. 
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Sixth Day—Monday Afternoon Session 


The convention was called to order by 
President Green at 2:30 o’clock. 


Absentees 


Anderson, J. L.; Bengough, 
Bogie, sowers, Briedenbach, Byars, 
Conaway, Cushing, Daugherty, De 
Lair, Edwards, Getreu, Green, John L.: 
Gresty, Hansen, Harris, Heymanns, 
Hunt, Krug, Le Bow, Maney, Moran, 
Claude H.; McCain, L. E.; Nichols, Nor- 
man, O’Brien, W. J.; O’Brein, Thos. J.: 
O'Neal, Rouse, Sexton, Shave, Silas, 
Smith, Walter; Warach, Williams, E. H.; 
Williams, L. V.; Williams, Oscar. 


Allen, 


Supplemental Report, Committec on Cre- 
dentials 


Delegate 
committee, 
port: 


Curran, Chairman of the 
submitted the following re- 


Your Committee on Credentials has ex- 
amined the following credentials and rec- 
ommends that the following be seated: 


Cambridge, Mass., Central Labor Union 
—Ralph Whitehead, 1 vote. 


In accordance with request received 
from Roy Horn, General President of the 
International Brotherhood of  Black- 
smiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, we 
recommend the substitution of W. E. 
Moran in place of John Pelkofer, who is 
unable to reach here. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

President Green: When we adjourned 
at noon we were discussing the report of 
the Resolutions Committee dealing with 
that portion of the Executive Council's 
report under the caption: 


Discipline and Orderly Procedure 


The discussion will now continue. The 


Chair recognizes Delegate Randolph, 
Sleeping Car Porters. 

Delegate Randolph, Sleeping Car Por- 
ters: Mr. Chairman and delegates—I 


am fully aware that nothing | 
on the question of the expelling of the 
members of the C. l. O. will have any 
effect upon the ultimate action of this 
convention, but, because of the sounding 
of a note by President Green in his re- 
markable and eloquent address upon the 
opening of this convention of democratic 
procedure and control, I think it timely 


may say 


and fitting that the sentiments upon this 
question ought to be fully expressed and 
heard. 


Now, I am of the belief and feeling 
that the President of the American Fed- 


eration of Labor should be the actual 
spokesman of American labor. I believe 
that the American Federation of Labor 


ought to and can embrace unions repre- 


senting industrial organizations and 
craft organizations. I believe that the 


Cc. I. O. and the American Federation of 
Labor can be united. 


However, I do not believe that the re- 
port of the Committee on Resolutions 
will bring this objective about. In other 
words, I feel that the recommendation of 
the Resolutions Committee will serve to 
widen the breach, will serve to 
and crystallize the split; and 
cause ultimate unity to be 
dificult. 


create 
secondly, 


even more 


If the unions in the C. I. O. are put 
out we are going to transfer this con- 
troversy from the arena of discussion, 


reason and sanity to the field of vituper- 


ation and violence, and perhaps blood- 
shed. It is believed that the C. I. O. 
will raid the unions of the American 


Federation of Labor, and it is indicated 
by the program that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will raid the unions of 
the C. 1. O. What will that do? It will 
simply create greater strife, and perhaps 
we may witness barricades established on 
the streets in this country, behind which 


we will have representatives of the C. 
I. O. and representatives of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor battling in a 
deadly conflict. This certainly cannot 


improve the conditions of the C. I. O. or 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
It will set back the cause of labor in 
America immeasurably. 


I am opposed to the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions again because 
President Roosevelt and his administra- 
tion are favorable to organized labor, 
but a split movement cannot take advan- 
tage of this favorable attitude as effec- 
tively as a united movement can. 
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I am also opposed to the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions because we 
are living in a stage and at a time when 
organized business is formulating and 
developing a determined drive against 
organized labor. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Manufacturers Association and the Lib- 
erty League are all advocating the in- 
corporation of trade unions. They are 
advocating compulsory arbitration of 
trade union disputes. They are advorcat- 
ing limitation of strikes. These measures 
cannot benefit the American Federation 
of Labor, they cannot benefit the C. I. O. 
As a matter of fact, they will harm both 
organizations, and even though there 
may be some expression from time to 
time by some of the leaders of business 
favorable to the American Federation otf 
Labor, we know from the history of the 
struggle of labor in America that the 
organized business interests are funda- 
mentally and unalterably opposed to 
both the American Federation of Labor 
and the C. I. O. 


Therefore, it is important and very es- 
sential that the delegates to this con- 
vention realize the tremendous signifi- 
cance and seriousness of the decision they 
are about to make. It is perhaps the 
most important and the most serious de- 
cision that a convention of the American 
Federation of Labor will have the privi- 
lege of making in the next generation, 
because it is a decision which will say 
whether the labor movement in America 
shall be united or whether it shall be 
divided, and that is a question of vital 
importance. 


I am opposed to the recommendation 
of the Resolutions Committee again be- 
cause it raises false issues. Communism 
is not an issue in this controversy. As 
a matter of fact, the members of the C, 
I. O., the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, the International Ladies Garment 
Workers of America, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America were not 
accused of Communistic tendencies be- 
fore this split. Why would they then be 
suddenly accused of being Communistic? 
Everybody knows John L. Lewis is not 
a Communist and has no sympathy with 
the Communistic movement, Every- 
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body knows that Sidney Hillman and 
David Dubinsky are not interested and 
concerned about Communism. So that 
that is a false issue. It is an attempt 
to answer an argument by condemning 
the proponent of the argument, and that 
is entirely unsound. We ought to have 
the courage to face this thing; we ought 
to have the courage to face the realities, 
and that seems to me to be the vital sit- 
uation confronting the workers at this 
time. 


Let us, for instance, take the adminis- 
tration of the National Labor Relations 
Act. It is becoming more difficult by 
reason of problems that have emerged 
as a result of this split, and representa- 
tives of the National Labor Relations 
Act indicate that because of that it will 
not be possible for the workers to get 
complete advantage of this law, until 
there is unity in the ranks of labor. 


I am also opposed to this recommenda- 
tion of the Resolutions Committee be- 
cause of the fact that it is an attempt 
to establish the real cause for the split, 
which is not the real cause. While we 
are all concerned about democratic pro- 
cedure and control, the question of demo- 
cratic procedure and control did not come 
up with the refusal of the members of 
the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion to abide by the decision of the At- 
lantic City Convention. The representa- 
tives of the C. I. O. contend that the 
Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor refused to carry out the 
dictates of the convention in San Fran- 
cisco, and that there was the place where 
democratic procedure and control was 
raised. 


Now, then, the members of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization were 
not accused of being opposed to demo- 
cratic procedure and control before this 
split. They have been in the American 
Federation of Labor for 25 or more years. 
Why would they become suddenly op- 
posed to the principles of democratic pro- 
cedure and control? 


Therefore, this is not the main issue, 
and we had just as well acknowledge the 
fact. The main and fundamental issue 
is whether we will permit the organiza- 
tion of mass production industries along 
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industrial lines. That is the only ques- 
tion, and that question ought to be met 
and faced courageously. 

I believe that mass production indus- 
tries can be organized by unions of the 
American Federation of Labor. I believe 
that both groups can carry on their work 
in the organization of industry along 
both lines, craft lines and _ industrial 
union lines. But the main question be- 
fore the convention is not the question 
of democratic control and procedure, it 
is not the question of Communism, but it 
is the question of the right of the mem- 
bers of the C. I. O. group to organize 
the mass production industries along in- 
dustrial lines. That is the issue, and un- 
til that issue is met the matter will never 
be fundamentally settled. 


Now, delegates, I believe that unity is 
more important than craft unionism. I 
believe that unity is more important than 
industrial unionism. I believe that when 
the workers have unity they will be able 
to develop the technique and the method 
of organization that they need. There- 
fore, the primary aim, the primary con- 
sideration before the workers today is 
unity, and it is my hope that President 
Green, who has the moral authority to 
arrest and change this course of action, 
will exercise his influence, his power and 
his eloquence to bring about unity among 
the workers today. 


How can the labor movement cal] upon 
the world for world peace, how can we 
call upon the nation for peace when la- 
bor’s own house is divided, and when its 
brothers are at cach other’s throats, and 
when blood may flow on the streets be- 
cause of conflict between these two 
groups? Labor must play the role of 
unity and peace, but it cannot play that 
role while it is divided. 


Therefore, in conclusion I appeal to 
President Green to exercise his influence 
in this tremendous conflict. What are 
you going to do when you expel the 
members of the C. I. O.? What is going 
to happen? You are simply going to 
mess up the labor movement. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor will have organ- 
ized business and the C. I. O. group 
against fit, and the C, I. O. group will 
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have organized business and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor group against it. 
How are you going to make any progress 
under such conditions? How are you go- 
ing to go forward? It is utterly impos- 
sible. 


As I see it, we are facing here the most 
critical situation American labor has ever 
faced. It is claimed that we have ex- 
ercised patience. True, we have exer- 
cised patience, but why become impa- 
tient, why lose patience? It is better 
that we continue along this line of pa- 
tience than that we become impatient 
and precipitate a bloody civil war be- 
tween the two groups of labor. 


I want to appeal to the delegates to 
turn down the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions in the interests of unity. 
If you adbere merely to the letter, the 
letter kil) ah, and only by interpreting 
this greae question in the spirit of unity 
will you have life in the American labor 
movement. 


Delegate Gevertzman, Pocketbook and 
Novelty Workers: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates to this convention—I must ask 
your indulgence because I am a novice 
at the American Federation of Labor 
convention, I have been privileged for 
the first time to be present at this great 
convention. I have listened attentively. I 
have wanted to learn and I have learned 
a great deal. 


It seems to me, without repeating the 
former speaker, that the issue at this 
convention is not faced. It is my hon- 
est opinion that the issue is not demo- 
cratic procedure, democracy versus au- 
tocracy: the issue is a fundamental one, 
that of industrial unionism in mass pro- 
duction industries versus craft union- 
ism. 


I have been a member of my union 
since childhood. I grew up as a worker. 
I have utilized every occasion to ac- 
quire knowledge and information, and I 
say here honestly that is the issue, and 
until we face the issue squarely we will 
not have a united labor movement. Quite 
the contrary, we will first form a divi- 
sion in the ranks, and let us not deceive 
ourselves, that will not be to the good 
of the interests of the American workers, 
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it will not be to the good of the building 
of a powerful American Federation of 
Labor. That being the issue, it is advis- 
able that we say so. It is my humble 
opinion that unity is still possible, but 


unity on the basis of openly and clearly 
stating the issue. 
Toward the end of the year 1936 the 


Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor suspended nine mighty 
unions. The convention in 1936 took 


place exactly one month later. Could we, 
with our patience, wait one month and 
let the convention of 1936 really 
whether it was a question of democracy 
versus autocracy? It is true that during 
the year the C. I. O. formed. Some 
in the American Federation of 
thought that was a violation of the dem- 
ocratic procedure of the American Fed- 
erat'on of Labor. Very well, members 
of the <. I O. thought otherwise. The 
most democratic procedure have 
been to wait until the convention of 
19236 and there, by a vote as 
stitution of the American Federation of 
Labor, decide that 


state 


was 
Labor 


would 


ver con- 


issue. 


month 
and 


one 
place 


But what happened? Only 
before, the suspension took 
these C. I. O. unions were not present at 
the 1936 convention, thus making it pos- 
sible to maintain and uphold that sus- 
pension. 

I do not hold a brief 
is on one side or the other, but I say 
this, that the interests of unity of the 
American trade union movement de- 
mand that we again exercise the utmost 
patience, and we again 


that all justice 


make possible 


that the two sides shall sit at the con- 
ference table and work out unity. It 
is easy to say we have a committee 
ready, able and willing to meet, but 


you on the C. I. O. side do not want to 
meet. Let us remove this stigma of sus- 
pension, Let us say to the C. I. O. union, 
we forget the past think 
of the future. Let us sit down as equals 
in every espect, because these unions 
were a powerful unit of the American 
Federation of Labor. They have aided 
and helped in the building of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Then 'et us sit 
down at the conference table and work 
out unity. 


because we 
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But we say otherwise, 
stigma is on you, you come with the 
stigma but we are willing to listen. 
That will not bring about unity. 


Wwe say the 


The world, fellow delegates, ia 
aflame. We have heard marvelous ad- 


dresses at this convention. Our honorable 
President, William Green, delivered a 
most marvelous address against autoc- 
racy in Europe and in Japan, where 
in violation of all human principles, in 
violation of all written agreements, in- 
ternational covenants, Japan has invaded 
China and is there murdering inhumanly 
millions of men, women and children. 
We have heard addresses here calling 
upon us to call a halt to that. Fortu- 
nately, our government, with President 
Roosevelt at the top, called a halt to 
that. He has made definite statements 
against this inhuman invasion of China. 
The workers will be called upon to sup- 
port any action to hold the bloody hand 


of Japan. How can we accomplish our 
task? 
We find the Seamen on the Pacific 


Coast battling the Seamen of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Steel, one of 
the most important instruments of war, 
is in the hands of the C. I. O. battling 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Copper, that beautiful instrument that 
enters the heart of man and kills him 
there, in the hands of the C. IL. O., bat- 
tling the American Federation of Labor, 
and the American Federation of Labor 
battling them. Transportation and all 
other kinds of possible boycott in Japan 
are in their hands. 

Instead of uniting the ranks of all 
of us, carpenters and seamen, carpenter 
and longshoremen, pocketbook 
if you please, needle trades 
metal trades workers, all in one group, 
demonstrative of unity against the 
bloody hand of Japan, instead of that we 
will be facing each other as the former 
speaker mentioned, in barricades fight- 
ing for craft union'sm on the one 
and for industrial unionism on_ the 
other. 


workers, 
workers, 


side 


I have come to the belief that our 
American Federation of Labor is be- 
coming more and more conservative. We 
are attacking a government that for 
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the first tlme In my recollection—and 
I am a young fellow—has been favor- 
able to the working man. We are at- 
tacking the Wagner Act and the admin- 
istrative arm of that Wagner Act, be- 
cause we feel that it is not catering to 
the American Federation of Labor but 
to the C. I. O. Since the abolition of 
slavery in America has there been such 
an advance as the Wagner Act? As long 
as I can recall I have never met a 
more friendly approach to labor’s prob- 
lems than we have witnessed in recent 
days. 

We have never had a better opportun- 
ity of organizing the millions of un- 
organized workers, and yet today in the 
two organizations we have only close to 
seven million—25,000,000 unorganized, and 
for 25 years we have watched and waited 
and hoped to organize these twenty- 
five million people. Now is the chance. 


Imagine a combination of the C. I. O. 
and the A. F, of L., all for constructive 
purposes, all militant, a dynamic force 
for the first time with Government fav- 
orably disposed, cooperating in the Con- 
gress and in the legislatures of the 
states, with organized labor; no longer 
issuing decisions against labor; no 
longer with cops on the picket lines beat- 
ing up the pickets;—all of this for the 
first time. 


Instead of this we hear what? We 
build hate in our hearts, we encourage 
sentiments that no longer serve the 
purposes of the working class. We say 
that we grow and develop in our organ- 
ization in line with what industry takes 
up, and we know industry has made 
te.rific strides. 


You can no longer organize General 
Motors on the basis of craft unionism. 
We can organize and you can organize 
on the basis of both, and I say to you 
in conclusion that we must seriously 
consider in this convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in 1937 that 
we are making the most momentous de- 
cision in all our history, Not only will 
it affect the labor movement in America, 
it may have an effect upon peace or 
war in the world. It may disrupt our 
ranks, a positive force for peace, and 
play into the hands of Hitler and Mus- 


solinij We must decide very solemnly 
today that we cannot approve of giving 
power to the Executive Council to expel 
the C. I. O. unions. Quite the con- 
trary—we should decide that we will lift 
the suspension of the C, I. O. and call 
them into conference on the basis of 
industrial unionism in mass production 
industries, on the basis of building a 
powerful, mighty American trade union 
movement for the first time in its mag- 
nitude. 

I thank you. 

Delegate Ohl, Wisconsin State Federa- 
tion of Labor: Mr. President and dele- 
gates—In taking the floor on this ques- 
tion I do so not in exultation or malice, 
but with a depressed feeling because of 
the fact that our workers have been 
temporarily disunited, although their in- 
terests are mutual. 

A little more than a year ago I ap- 
peared before the Executive Council as 
@ messenger from the Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor to lay before the 
Council and before the Committee for 
Industrial Organization a plan which we 
hoped might prevent dissension and keep 
intact the American Federation of La- 
bor. The plan that was presented at 
that time amounted to merely an experi- 
ment, with both parties to the controversy 
agreeing to make a _ sincere effort to 
carry it out, and thus avoid the possi- 
bility of a divided movement. 


The Executive Council evidently felt 
that this tactical suggestion would at 
once be wrecked by the perfidy of the 
seceding leaders of the C. I. O. The 
Cc. I. O. leaders insisted that nothing 
would satisfy them except the elimina- 
tion from the economic field of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Subsequent 
events proved that the Executive Coun- 
cil was right. 


I come here today, President Green 
and delegates, commissioned by the Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor with 
different instructions. I no longer plead 
as I did a year ago that the American 
Federation of Labor be patient with those 
who have proven themselves false to the 
American Federation of Labor, false to 
their trust, false to the members of 
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their organizations, false to their pro- 
fessed principles of democracy. I do not 
come to plead for a compromise with 
false leaders in the hope. that they 
might change from ruthless dictators to 
champions of democracy and the great 
eause of the working class. 

I come to urge no further vacillation 
in the face of the onslaughts of the C, 
I. O. I come to urge that the working 
men and women and their unions, central 
bodies, State Federations and Interna- 
tional Unions stand united. I come with 
the proposition that henceforth whe C, 
IT. O. be compelled to stand on its own 
feet and no longer be permitted to hitch- 
hike on the accomplishments and prestige 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
our State Federations of Labor, and our 
Central Bodies. 

I come here, Mr. President, to express 
the determination as expressed by the 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor— 
and I quote here: 


“That while exchanging ideas for fu- 
ture planning, we should do so only with 
those participating who will work with 
us and with whom we can work in car- 
rying out our program and policies; that 
if we are to succeed and if we are to 
be true to the trust imposed in us, we 
can permit in our deliberations only 
those who embrace our philosophy, to the 
exclusion of those who would destroy us; 
that our doors are open to all, but only 
on the basis of cooperative endeavors, 
and keeping faith one with the other.’’ 

In Wisconsin, which division I repre- 
sent here today, we have considered— 
and I quote again—‘‘that the organiza- 
tional structure of the A. F. of L., offer- 
ing to each specific craft or occupational 
group the opportunity to organize into 
eraft or occupational unions, through the 


agency of which the workers in each 
craft or occupational unit can to the 
fullest extent consider and mect the 


problems of the particular groups, is 
based upon a sound foundation of com- 
mon sense built up by years of practi- 
cal experience. This method of organiza- 
tion is also the most democratic, since 
it offers even to a minority group the 
opportunity to have the greatest degree 


, 


of self-determination.’ 
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fullest 
means not only the taking of rights and 


But democracy in _ its sense 
privileges for one’s self, but also the 
assumption of responsibility to others. 
And so, particularly in our complex in- 
dustrial system, the rights of one group 
of workers must be harmonized and at- 
tuned to the welfare of all the other 
groups of workers. This principle has 
been recognized, accepted, and made part 
of the organizational structure of the 
American Federation of Labor. The pro- 
gram of joint action and joint agree- 
ments has been developed to a high de- 
gree in some of the organizations, and 
is being constantly extended in others. 


But all of this is in the record of la- 
bor. 


The Knights of Labor proposed indus- 
trial unionism and they made a fervent 
campaign, and I think that most of them 
were honest at that time in thinking 
that they could perfect a labor machin- 
ery through which the laborers of this 
country would get justice. But it didn’t 
take long before the workers of Amer- 
ica found that industrial unionism was 
impracticable, at least to the extent that 
it was proposed there, and the Knights 
of Labor became primarily in a few 
years more of a political than an eco- 
nomic organization. The workers found 
their plans impracticable and rejected it 
and then they merged with the American 
Federation of Labor in 1881. And _ his- 
tory repeats itself. 


There are some delegates sitting here 
who know of the campaign that was 
made by the Industrial Workers of the 
World. What was the program of the 
Industrial Workers of the World? What 
was the program of the O. B. U., the 
One Big Union? No different from what 
at one time the Knights of Labor thought 
was the proper machinery for the labor 
movement of this country. 


One big union, not for the benefit of 
the men and women workers of this 
country, but in order to marshal then 
into a revolution—what they called a 
revolution for the emancipation of the 
working class. Yes, we want to emanci- 
pate the working class, but the Knights 
of Labor were not able to do it through 
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industrial unionism, the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World were not able to do 
it through industrial unionism, and the 
One Big Union and C, I. O. will not be 
able to do it on those disputed issues. 


The Industrial Workers of the World 
said they had not joined the Third In- 
ternationale, but they used all the de- 
structive tactics the Communists have 
ever used. So the I. W. W. was repudi- 
ated, and now comes the big noise that 
built the C. I. O., and they are pointing 
out to us something they think is new 
and novel and progressive, and it is the 
same thing that was repudiated, genera- 
tion after generation, by the working 
men and women of America. The C, I. 
O. is telling you they have nothing in 
common with the Communists. Oh, 
haven’t they, though? Haven’t we seen 
them when they came into our labor of- 
fices in a bee line from the headquarters 
of the Communist Party with resolutions 
written there, resolutions that were pre- 
sented in practically every central body 
or State Federation of Labor throughout 
the land, written by one man, dictated 
by one voice. 

I don’t want to take up the time here 
to detail all of the dishonest and de- 
structive activities carried on by the C. 
J. O., their disruption of established 
unions, their calling dual legislative con- 
ferences, bribing union officials, setting 
up dual city central bodies, and waving 
the flag of truce while attacking us from 
ambush. We know them in Wisconsin, 
and I am speaking of conditions there, 
and if they prevail in Wisconsin I imag- 
ine they prevail everywhere else where 
these same people operate. 

All this they did in the name of unity 
—all done before we patient, placid and 
trusting Wisconsians threw a bombshell 
into their camp by a definite repudiation 
of the whole tribe of traitors. 

They have complained because the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor expelled certain unions. In 
Wisconsin they set up a C. I. O. state or- 
ganization which was to take the place in 
the future of the Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor, because they said the 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor 
Was reactionary and they wanted a pro- 


gressive State Federation of Labor. The 
Milwaukee Federated Trades Council, too, 
is reactionary, and they wanted a new 
federated trades council. I don’t know 
how they are going to discipline those 
who become traitors in their organiza- 
tion, but let me read the provisions 
of the constitution of the new state 
Cc. I. O. which they propose as a sub- 
stitute for the Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor; “The officers. shall 
be elected at the annual convention 
and shall hold office until the next 
convention, unless removed for cause, or 
until their successors have been elected 
or installed.”’ 

And then get this: “‘At the expira- 
tion of the term of office, by termina- 
tion or otherwise, of any officer, he shall 
turn over to his successor all money, 
property, papers, records and books that 
may be in his possession.” 

They do keep themselves in a_ posi- 
tion to remove any of their officers or 
any of their affiliates for cause. I call 
this to the attention of my friend and 
counselor, Judge Padway. 

I regret that in this controversy it has 
become necessary for the first time in 
the 45 years’ history of the Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor to remove one 
of the oflicers for having become a 
traitor to our movement. I also regret 
that in the work of raiding the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and invading 
the precincts of our movement, that my 
own president, the president of my own 
union, which I love and for which I 
would die, has also lent himself to their 
sort of a movement. [| am ashamed of 
it. I am hoping as I speak at this con- 
vention that it will be discerning enough 
and big enough to place the means, the 
necessary authority, into the hands of 
the officers we elect, that they may wage 
an effective battle against the invasion 
of the precincts of decent unionism; and 
I am hoping that the 57th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor will hold up its head and say to 
those who have betrayed their trust: 
“You have no place in the councils of 
our people; we shall not permit you to 
sit in our midst while we deliberate upon 
the ways and means of making the work- 
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ers of this land more prosperous and 


free.”’ 

We want peace and unity. There will 
be peace and unity, not on the basis of 
the destruction of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, but on the basis of com- 
mon sense and reason. Unity! We will 
have unity when the leaders of the C. I. 
O. are being recognized for what they are 
by those who have been tricked. Multi- 
tudes are joining under our banner. Other 
thousands are rubbing their eyes and be- 
ginning to recognize the monstrosity of 
treason in the American Mussolini whom 
they once worshipped as a superman. 

We have seen our William 
Green, whom we have commissioned to 
defend the American Federation of La- 


president, 


bor against all opposing forces, and 
other officers, maligned, abused, as- 
saulted. Like a pack of wolves they 


have attacked, and your duty is clear. 

President Green, you have been cour- 
ageous. You have been true to your 
trust. I say to you, the Wisconsin re- 
serves are ready. We call upon all 
State Federations and Central Bodies to 
rally behind you in the defense of our 
great Federation. We fear no foe. Who 
would destroy us, faces ignominious de- 
feat. 

Delegate Buzzell, Los Angeles Central 
Labor Council: Mr. President and dele- 
gates—I to support the report of 
the Resolutions Committee upon that 
portion of the Executive Council's report 
that has to do with the expulsion of the 
c. I. O. It seems that one of the things 
that should impress the delegates to this 
convention, if there be fault to be found 
with it at all, is the action proposed to 
be taken here and now today. The 
greatest trouble, from my experience on 
the Coast, that has come from the C. I. 
O. is that we have allowed them to 
stay in the American Federation of La- 
bor, even though on a suspended status, 
and to continue to carry on their work 
in the central bodies and State Federa- 
tions of Labor all over this country. 


rise 


They do not in all cases sail under 
their own flag. No longer than ten days 
ago the Newspaper Guild that 
from the American Federation of Labor 
presented a proposed agreement to the 


seceded 
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employers in Los Angeles, on stationery 
that bears the statement that they are 
still affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. We have, then, on 
the Coast, not only an attempt to invade 
labor unions, but they put people in to 


steal their treasuries and steal away 
their officers, not only to steal away 
their membership and their books, and 


get whatever they can from the law and 
from ourselves: but they go with baseball 
bats into plants where we are organized 
and attempt to drive American Federa- 
tion of Labor men off the job where they 
work. 


It seems to me that we and you in 
discussing this question should be a little 
more explicit and say what they mean 
by ‘‘We”’ and “You.” If they mean by 
‘‘we’’ that they are a part of the group 
that would destroy the trade union move- 
ment of this country, why haven’t they 
the courage to stand up here and say so? 
And if fhey mean ‘‘you’’ when they won’t 
get out, why don’t we be men enough 
to do it for them if they don’t. 


The greatest trouble we have found in 
attempting to draw support and active 
support to us in this fight on the Coast 
is caused by members of unions, the ma- 
jority of which are willing to pay their 
dues and go along and carry out the 
program. They say, ‘‘Why not make the 
separation definite?’’ You leave them in 
the City Central Bodies and in the State 
Federations of Labor. When you separate 
us from them you definitely set them to 
one side and we will go along with a 
program to annihilate them and drive 
them from our ranks. 


I presume there are delegates in this 
convention older than I who remember 
a fellow that used to come to the con- 
vention years ago. I find his name is 
Bill—no, it is John. The first conven- 
tion I attended we were dealing with the 
activities of the Communist Party and 
its invasion of the American Federation 
of Labor and the American Labor move- 
ment. He happened to be in the gallery 
at that session, I want to read to you 
what this fellow, John L. Lewis, said 
about it in 1926. You will find his 
statement on pages 275 and 276 of the 
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1926 proceedings of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. He said: 


It is high time the American Feder- 
ation of Labor cease this weeping 
and wailing over the fancied wrongs 
of someone in Russia and that we give 
attention and consideration to things 
here at home. It was well brought out 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
convention the other day at the con- 
clusion of the address of Dr. Eddy that 
the workers of Russia were paid the 
munificent sum in wages of about 
$1.00 a day. There may be those in 
America who would like to change 
their situation and pass their days 
under circumstances approximate to 
those imposed upon the Russian peo- 
ple by the Russian government, but I 
cannot imagine that any sane, intel- 
ligent man who has given any consid- 
eration to these things will desire for 
one moment to abandon that which we 
have, and which we have secured 
through sacrifice in years of effort, 
and throw it away merely for a will- 
a-the-wisp that someone with a silver 
tongue paints as being now exisiant in 
Russia. Let them first put their own 
house in order. If their form of 
government is the ideal form to be fol- 
lowed by civilized nations, let them 
demonstrate that in their own land 
before they undertake to ram it down 
the throats of those who say nay. 

There is surely a great campaign 
now being carried on in America to 
do something that will in some way 
bring about some degree of comfort 
to those whose hearts bleed because 
of Russia. In no other way ean we 
account for the manifold activities and 
the running hither and yon of so many 
men and women, oftentimes in the dark 
and under cover of night, to accom- 
plish their designs. 


It is true, as has been said in this 
communication, that Mr. Coyle is un- 
dertaking now to finance and start a 
natienal publication in the mining in- 
dustry, to be known as “The National 
Miner”, which will cost $30,000. What 
for? No more and no less than to con- 
tinually decry the efforts of every 
officer of the United Mine Workers 
and attack the integrity of every of- 
ficer of the United Mine Workers, to 
carry out the accredited policy of his 
organization, of every officer of the 
United Mine Vorkers who condemns 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive’ Engi- 
neers for driving union men out of their 
coal camps, condemning any officer 
and opposing his re-election who sins 
against the consummation of his ideas 
and ideals in promoting this oriental 
philosophy of Russia. Yes, today there 
eomes from some distant city on the 
morning train one of the arch discipics 
and the high priest of Communism in 
America, and he has sat in the gailery 


of this convention of the American 
Federation of Labor all day long. And 
I refer to none other than the re- 
doubtable William Z. Foster, who all 
this afternoon has been sitting in the 
gallery. Why comes he here? Who 
pays his passage? A few short days 
ago he was in Russia. He makes a 
trip to Russia every year since he 
left the steel strike committee. What 
for? For no other reason than to re- 
ceive his orders and make his annual 
report to the high priest of Commun- 
ism in Russia. Now he is here to 
see how faithfully his lieutenants are 
doing his work and how Albert F 
Coyle has organized sentiment in this 
convention to put across the ideals and 
the objects for Which they stand. And 
so I say to those who are prone to weep 
for Russia while ignoring the suffer- 
ing in America that it is time to come 
to their senses and rally to the defense 
of the solid, the substantial, the tried 
and true policies of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor so ably enunciated in 
he report of the distinguished commit- 
tee this afternoon. 

Those were the words of John L. 
Lewis. Some of you may remember 
them, and i say to the delegates of this 
convention that without a question we 
ought to demand that the report of 
the Resolutions Committee, which says 
that the Communist Party and the 
Cc. I. O. mean the same thing, be 
adopted. They are running the show 
for us. They have stolen away two 
of the biggest longshoremen unions 
on the Coast. I think the quickest 
and best thing for us to do is to dis- 
pose of this question once and for all 
time, and I say that the floor of the 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor is a place where we can all 
come -and express our opinions, but 
once the convention has spoken that is 
the program for all of the members 
in this country. 

We are not going to allow them to 
turn this labor movement in America 
over to the Communist Party. Let 
them know it in any language that is 
necessary in order for them to under- 
stand it. We know how to frame the 
program on the Coast. I would sug 
gest to the two gentlemen who are so 
disquieted that they come to Los An- 
geles, and we will show them what we 
think of the Communists, 
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I hope the report of the committee 
will be unanimously adopted. It should 
be unanimously adopted. Let us go 
forth from this convention to continue 
our job. not only to organize labor 
into the American Federation of Labor, 
but to let them understand their duty 
to the government. 


Delegate Muster, Upholsterers: At 
this time, Mr. Chairman, when we have 
come to such a crucial moment in our 
debate, and a mere tyro in the labor 
movement takes the floor, it is proper 
that he introduce himself in such a 
manner that his words may have some 
background. 


I am reminded by my situation this 
afternoor of a strike that was held 
in Warsaw, Poland--and if I use the 
Polish language poorly it is because 
I don’t knew it. There was a strike 
of the carpenters and they marched 
down the street in marvelcus array, 
their banners were gold and tinsel, 
and the wood workers and the cabinet 
members came in their proper form. 


The apprentice boys came after with 
their broomsticks and said, “We, too, 
are striking.” Now, I say after the 


oratory that we have heard for the 
past two hours I too speak as an ap- 
prentice. 

With the report as rendered by 
3rother Woll I have no quarrel. It 
is a clear interpretation of the law, it 
went from conclusion to conclusion in 
a decent manner, and from the law 
itself it drew its report. No one can 
quarrel with that, but the speakers 
who followed did not hew to the line 
of logic, and I did not care to be as- 
sailed with a session of red baiting 
which I could have punched holes into 
any time. or if I wanted to hear poetry 
expressed I would pay my two bits and 
hear it in the proper place. And I can 
quote Macbeth very well. 


I feel it was not proper to speak of 
the Secretary of Labor as she has been 
spoken of. You could not have found 
any secretaries of labor in the prior 


administration of our government who 
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would give you the privilege of calling 
them butterflies or anything else. It 
is throwing salt on wounds to make 
these assertions in a dignified conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


I would like to have seen the croco- 
dile tears on the faces of those who 
through the years of Harlan County 
horrors, Gastonia murders, espionage, 
spies and thugs in factories, as _ pre- 
vious administrations placated us with 
a smile. Now when we have a gov- 
ernment which does at least make 
some effort to give us a panacea in the 
court we find that the redoubtable 
leaders of our movement take the op- 
portunity to “give them the works.” 
It is a pity, I say. We don’t expect 
the Roosevelt administration to be 
perfect until labor will finally have 
all the 35,000,000 workers gathered 
in one union. 


Let me spend a moment bewailing 
the fate of the poor Manufacturers’ 
Association! Let me bring a tear to 
your eye about Ford being finally 
brought into court to talk to somebody 
about labor. Are we going to go on 
record as abetting the Tom Girdlers of 
labor? 


I hold no brief for the C. I. 0.; I 
let them practice their policy in the 
mass industry as they said in the out- 
set they would do, but when they be- 
gan raiding good American Federation 
of Labor organizations I had no sym- 


pathy with them. I have no Com- 
munistic affiliations. I have been 
charged with Fascism by some of the 
leaders of the Left movement. I say 


that militancy on the picket lines and 
militancy in the fight for labor’s 
rights is the thing to do. 


Let me give you a picture, those of 
you who by virtue of your years of 
service have been cloistered in your 
offices and have not the experience of 
strikes. Come with me in the early 
morning where the picket line is be- 
fore the factory. Are you willing to 
take three and one-half million people 
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and throw them away from yourselves, 
ostracize them from your labor move- 
ment, to give vent to the anger and 
spleen of people who have sat too long 
in one council. I say no, we cannot 
afford to do that. 


The goal we seek is to combine the 
forces of labor, and we cannot afford 
to diffuse our forces. There are seven 
million people in this country organized 
under two flags. The last speaker 
has no patent on militancy, and rather 
than we should go into the streets 
and highways and byways of this na- 
tion and embroil fellow workers, 
rather than that we should take a slap 
in the face such as our president got 
from the C. I. O. because he offered 
them affillation. Let us swallow that. 


I am jealous of the reputation of my 
American Federation of Labor. We 
should appeal to the workers. Why 
don’t you ask why three and one-half 
millions of people are following blind- 
ly the leadership of one man. They 
are not following the leadership of 
John L. Lewis. I have come from 
the workers’ ranks too recently to 
have that idea in my mind. They are 
following the idea of a militant organi- 
zation that will get them the union 
shop. I am talking for the mass pro- 
duction workers who through an un- 
fortunate circumstance have been left 
alone for so many years. 


Were we to assume the leadership 
which is ours by precedent and history, 
no John L. Lewis nor fifty like him 
could wean away the workers that 
rightfully belong in your organiza- 
tion. Let us assail it from that angle, 
and I venture to assert that you will 
find desertions from their ranks. 
Forty-seven years of history and it 
was accused upon this platform that 
Foster, who at one time was a mem- 
ber of the American Federation of 
Labor, four months before the ex- 
cursion of the organizing committee 
into the field had maintained an office 
in Pittsburgh to organize the workers, 
I wish all of us had maintained officers 


to organize the workers. If that had 
been done there would be no C. I. O. 


Those who live by the sword die 
by the sword, remember that, fellow 
delegates. Let us not embroil our- 
selves in the bickerings of people who 
have not lent an ear to mass pro- 
duction industries for so long a time 
that they are strangers to them com- 
pletely. That is my quarrel, and I 
appeal to you fellow delegates to do 
this one thing: Change that resolve 
in this committee’s report to the point 
where our very capable President 
Green will be given the right, after 
due consideration of a method and a 
policy, to stand on a platform of a 
c. I. O. group and declare a progress- 
ive and militant policy for the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, so that we 
might take these workers back to the 
fold and let the leaders go where they 
please. 


Do not do this thing this afternoon 
that is slated to be done. You are go- 
ing to be called a regular fellow if 
you go the right way, and if not, a 
dirty so and so, and you will be thrown 
out of this room. A fine democratic 
principle! If you agree with me, stay, 
and if you don’t we will kick you out. 

Wrongs have been done to us, yes, 
many a wrong has been done to us. 
I could tell you a story of what hap- 
pened to me in the C. I. O. I returned 
from an excursion to Baltimore to 
the city of New York and vowed my- 
self to vengeance, but after a deliber- 
ate study of the program I found I 
hadn’t understood the situation. My 
parting words to the person who as- 
sailed me were, “O. K., fellow, this 
round is yours, but remember you made 
a certain declaration and a certain 
promise to these people. I will hold 
you acountable under the C. I. O. ban- 
ner or the American Federation of 
Labor banner, or what have you. But 
make good on your promises if you want 
me to agree with you.” Get the 
workers so that they want to join the 
American Federation of Labor and not 
the C. I. O., and in doing so you will 
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give the American Federation of Labor 
the honor of saving the movement. 


Delegate Burrows, Machinists: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates—We have 


heard for the past two hours prepared 
reports and speeches from Internation- 


al representatives. I am wondering if 


there isn't just a few moments that a 
buck private in the ranks might take 
up before this convention. We, of 


respect in the 
in the final 
make 


have all the 
world for our officials, but 


eourse, 


analysis the decisions they must 
be carried out through the international 
presidents, 


and finally by the business representa- 


vice-presidents, organizers, 


tives, of which I happen to be one 
in the city of Chicago. 

I would like to tell you in my own 
way what we at the bottom have had 
to confront in the past year in Chi- 
cago. Our employers that have been 
fair with us have wanted to know 
what position the Federation was go- 
ing to take at its next convention, 
which is this present convention. The 
rank and file that pay dues into the 
local organization which make up the 


treasuries of all the Internationals and 
the Federation of Labor are 
asking We 


American 


that same question. came 


down here, at least I did, so that we 
might go back to our organizations 
and tell them that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor had turned itself into 
that so-called “greatest fighting ma- 
chine that America has ever seen,” as 
was published two or three days ago 
in the papers, but even after hearing 


some of the speakers I am getting a 


little doubtful. 

In Chicago we have had this ques- 
tion hashed and rehashed. We have 
heard speakers say to “turn the other 


cheek.” I don’t know how you are go- 
ing to convince the that 
the Federation of Labor is 
a fighting machine if we are going to 


working man 
American 


keep on turning the other cheek con- 
tinually. 

We in Chicago are not raised with 
that sort of training. We have had 
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in Chi- 
We 
of the C. I. O. 
Illinois. So, I 
say to you if you want to give us the 


our troubles with the C. I. 0. 
cago. We are not afraid of them. 
were able to take care 
in the city of Chicago, 


encouragement to go back to 
mold that fighting ma- 
chine they talk about, the proper action 
that you should have taken, that you 
should take now, is to back President 
Green. He knows how he turned the 
other 


proper 
our people to 


cheek. 
If you want to turn the other cheek, 
get a job with the Y. M. C. A. or some 
other organization of that but 
let us turn this organization into a 


real fighting machine so that we buck 


kind, 


privates can go back to our people and 
carry on the fight as we have been 
doing for the past year. 

Delegate Gladski, Shenandoah, Penn- 
sylvania, Central Labor Council: I 
come to you from a Central Labor Unton 
where, so far as militancy is concerned, 
so far as assisting the organization to 


secure the things which the organiza- 
tion was formed to secure, has suc- 
ceeded in doing that. 

I oppose the report of the committee. 


I say this is not the time we should fight 
to exclude the C. I. O. unions; it is not 
the time to expel them. Our Central La- 
bor Union, because of the fact that we 
retain delegates from the C. I. O. union, 
is one of the best Central Labor Unions 
in the country. We have been able to 
help both the C. I. O. and the American 
Federation of Labor unions to become 
stronger, to secure better working condi- 
tions throughout our entire fight, and | 
must say it is because of the fact that 
the C. I. O. has come along that we have 
been able to do those things, 


I would like to refer to the city which 
our Central Labor Body has jurisdiction 
over. The Carpenters’ Union was prac- 
tically ruined. They had very few mem- 
bers left. They have been going on for 
a number of years with their member- 
ship small, with wages reduced to as low 
as fifty cents an hour. Because of the 


fight we put up to the C. I. O. union and 
Union 
every 


the Central Labor 
have contracts with 


today, they 
contractor in 
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eur jurisdiction and they are getting a 
dollar an hour. That was done because 
the C. I. O. union came in there and put 
up a fight. 

Today we can boast we have these 
things. The carpenters are one exam- 
ple. There are others. The teamsters 
have come along and we have helped 
them. The machinists have come along 
and we have helped them. The needle 
trades have come along and we have 
helped them, and I might add that we 
haven’t had paid organizers come _ in 
there either from the C. I. O. or from the 
A. F. of L. We have had to go out and 
do all this work ourselves, and we have 
not asked for any support from anybody. 
We know that at this time the entire 
country is going out and putting up a 
fight to organize the unorganized, and 
we are able to do these things. 

The only crime I have heard here against 
the C. I, O. is that they have gone out 
and organized the unorganized into the 
American iabor movement. 1 ask you, 
is that a crime? Is it a crime for any 
group to go out and organize the remain- 
ing non-union workers not yet organized? 
If the American Federation of Labor and 
the Executive Council are satisfied to sit 
back in their soft, easy chairs and refuse 
to organize them. I don’t care who or- 
ganizes them. We say they must be or- 
ganized, and organized they will be, re- 
rardless of what anybody sitting back in 
their easy chairs may say. 

We are asked here to defend democratic 
procedure. We are called upon to make 
war upon the C. Il. O. Who is violating 
the will of the workers? Did not the 
San Francisco convention of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor instruct the 
Executive Council to go out and organize 
the unorganized workers throughout the 
country, particularly in the steel industry, 
the automobile industry, and all other 
basie industries? They certainly did, 
and the Executive Council did nothing. If 
the Executive Council had carried out 
those instructions there would be no war 
today between the American »ederation of 
Labor and the C. I. O., there would be no 
Cc. I. O., there would be no need for it. 
The success of the C. I. O. in the steel 
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and automobile industry proves that the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Executive Council did not do its duty 
by the unorganized millions of workers 
in the unorganized industries in this 
country. The crying need for the unor- 
ganized workers was forgotten. 

Furthermore, in suspending the C. I. O. 
unions did the Executive Council follow 
democratic procedure? Did not a viola- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
constitution alone make it possible for 
us now to ask for a declaration of war 
on the C. I. O? Was not the constitu- 
tion violated in the Tampa convention of 
the A. F. of L? I went to the constitu- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
from the time I heard about the suspen- 
sion of the C. I. O. unions, and I could 
never find one section in that constitution 
which would permit the Executive Coun- 
cil or any officer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to suspend an International 
Union. 

Now you talk about democracy. When 
unions have been barred from presenting 
their case here in the tribunal of labor, 
is that democracy? The real test of 
sincerity for those who speak about 
democracy in the American labor move- 
ment must be their willingness to submit 
this whole thing to the rank and file 
and let them decide the issue, let it go 
to a unity convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, the C. I. O., and the 
Railroad Brotherhood unions—and I speak 
as a member and as one of the rank and 
file, 1 am not an officer in any organiza- 
tion, a paid officer either of the C. 1. O. or 
the A. I. of L., and I have a right to 
speak as a member of the rank and file, 
and I know what the feelings of the rank 
and file are. 

I ask you, let us adopt such a course as 
this, which is the only democratic way in 
which to settle our problems. If the 
recommendations of this committee are 
adopted, in my opinion this convention 
will go down in history as the most re- 
actionary of any ever held by any labor 
movement at any time anywhere through 
out the world. It will not reflect the 
sentiments of the rank and file, | can 
assure you, if this convention does not 
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heed the warning of the rank and file. 
Let the representatives of all international 
unions go back to the and file of 
their organizations and them by re- 
ferendum vote just what the feeling of 
the rank and file is. 1 am certainly posi- 
tive that the rank and file want the work- 
ers organized. We cannot sit back here 
because we happen to be members of the 
organization and forget about the mil- 
lions of the rest of the unorganized work- 
We are not going to organize them 
by using high sounding words in this 
convention. That has been tried by the 
American Federation of Labor for years, 
and in the fifty some years of its exist- 
ence the American Federation of Labor has 
only been able to organize a mere 10 per 
cent of the workers of this country. I 
say the rest of the workers of this nation 
are clamoring for organization, and if the 
American Federation of Labor does not 
want to organize them then somebody 
else will organize them. 


rank 


ask 


ers, 


In conclusion let me say a few words 
regarding the report made by the Secre- 
tary of the committee. Speaking about 
the fabulous sums of money taken from 
the pay envelopes to organize the unor- 
ganized, let me say as one of those work- 
ers who helped pay these fabulous 
of money that I certainly am proud of my 
part in it, and I want to say that my or- 


sums 


ganization pays less dues and less as- 
sessments than any other organization 
affiliated with the American Federation 


of Labor, either A. F. of L. or C. I. O. We 
are proud of the fact that we have been 
able to contribute nearly a million dol- 
lars to organize the unorganized, and we 
will say that as far as we are concerned, 
as a member of the rank and file, we are 
satisfied to contribute millions more to 
the end that the workers in the unorgan- 
ized industries of this country become 
organized and become a part of the great 
American labor movement, 


Delegate Zander, State, County and 
Municipal Employes: Mr. President and 
delegates—One year ago on Saturday of 
this week the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor granted an 
International Union charter to a group of 
Federal labor unions of state and local 
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government employes. In the wisdom of 
the Executive Council and in the judg- 
ment of the Executive Council it was their 
decision that after twenty-five years of 
development of local unions in state and 
local government service, the time had 
come when it would be well to issue a 
charter to employes in state and local 
governments. That charter was granted 
with a full understanding that in so far 
as our jurisdiction went, we would man- 
our affairs and build our union as 
we and our membership saw fit. It was 
granted to us with that measure of au- 
tonomy, and we, because of the necessi- 
ties of the situation, built a union based 
on what are called industrial lines. 


age 


There reason Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization should 
enter into that field on the pretext of or- 
ganizing an industrial union. There was 
no justification for them to pick up odds 
and ends which we dismissed from mem- 
bership and make of it a new interna- 
tional union affiliated with the C. I. O. 
in our field. There is no reason to our 
knowledge for the establishment of a 
competing union, designed as ours is and 
set up to do the job that the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor asked us to do. There is no longer 
in such tactics the question of industrial 
or craft unionism. They have gone far 
afield not only in activities but in 
others of the same kind. 


was nho why the 


our 


I speak only for our own, and on behalf 
of our Federation I support the report of 
the Committee on The Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, through 
its minions and agents appointed to head 
up these organizations, have been raiding 
and robbing our union. We have 
able during these twelve months since we 
were chartered one year ago this week, to 
multiply our membership four times, and 
that in spite of the fact that we have 
fit to release from membership for 
non-payment of per capita tax and for 
other reasons, as well as for activities 
under the direction of the C. I. O., as 
many members as we had to begin with, 
namely, 5,000. 


Resolutions, 


been 


seen 





The Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor took its own 
time, as is its proper right, to decide 
when an international union should be es- 
tablished in the local and state govern- 
ment field. Then it acted and this great 
mass of unorganized workers now has a 
place to go. There would have been no 
point on the part of the Executive Coun- 
cil in issuing a charter to these people 
even 25 years ago, in spite of this argu- 
ment about not organizing during all these 
many years. There is a time for these 
things and preparation is necessary. 
There would be no point in attempting to 
organize state and local government em- 
ployes some years back, although the num- 
ber of them was large. And here in the 
face of the fact that the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor 
established a freely functioning union for 
state and local government employes, the 
Cc. I. O. nevertheless stepped out in this 


same field. And so we find the argu- 
ments they advance for their being 
thrown back into their faces. We find 


the things they said they were going to 
do not on their agenda at all. We find 
that they have become a roving band 
of pirates in so far as our Federation is 
concerned, going in where we have es- 
tablished unions and almost nowhere 
else and attempting to make inroads into 
those unions by disruptive tactics. 


We have organized 150 local unions 
in all this time, and in the name of the 
American Federation of Labor and as the 
agents of the Executive Council, with an 
assigned task, and it is in these localities 
where these people are carrying on their 
activities. It is for that reason that 
this baby international union here, as the 
kind of a union these people have seen 
fit to talk about, supports the position of 
the Resolutions Committee. 


I want to say this one thing, that when 
it becomes as clear as it is now that these 
people are not interested, as they said, in 
organizing the unorganized, but are in- 
terested in the establishment of a politi- 
cal medium of personal power, then we 


should say to them once and for all, ‘‘Go 
your way, but not with us.” 
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I think it might be well if this Federa- 
tion would say, as our Federation said 
definitely in its convention only a few 
weeks ago, “We are glad the separa on 
and the purge has come, in so far as the 
leadership of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization is concerned, we rejoice in 
the split.” There is a place in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor for those mem- 
bers who wish to go aleng with the kind 
of people who make up the American la- 
bor movement, as represented by the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor, but we say 
without animus that any who want the 
kind of company they will find in the 
Cc. I. O., “Go that way, we wish you well, 
you have no business here.” And so we 
stated definitely and finally in our con- 
vention that there is no place in this 
union for any who want the kind of com- 
pany they will find in the Committee for 
Industrial Organization. 


So we support, Mr. President, the re- 
port of the Commitee on Resolutions. 


Delegate Davis, Teachers’ Federation: 
Mr. Chairman, I have the greatest respect 
for the point of view expressed by the 
previous speaker. I can understand the 
feeling he has and I have the greatest 
respect for all speakers who have pre- 
sented various points of view. It seems 
to me they have made abundantly clear 
that the time has not yet come when we 
should ask for the expulsion of those 
representing the C. I. O. I ask you to 
think for a moment of the position of the 
reactionary employers as they look at 
the decision of this convention. It seems 
to me that the best desire of every reac- 
tionary employer in America would be to 
have this split. 

I agree with the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee when he said that we must have 
unity in the labor movement, and the 
only difference is as to how we may get 
that unity. 


I differ also in the attacks which have 
been made upon the present administra- 
tion at Washington, on members of the 
Cabinet and even upon the President of 
the United States. I think you will all 
agree that the present administration has 
done far more for labor than any other 
administration the United States has ever 
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seen. We have a great opportunity that 
we never had before in the American 
labor movement to go forward, and it is 
tragic that at this great opportunity we 
should be split into two groups so equal 
in power as we find ourselves confronted 
with now. It seems to me we should go 
forward, trying again to toler- 
ance and trying again, as President Green 
has tried to do, to bring about unity. 


express 


I want to say one further word in re- 
yard to the rank and file. I have talked 
with men who are going to vote in favor 
of this this floor, and yet 
they tell me that the question is finally 
going to be decided not by the delegates 
here, not by the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor nor the officers of 
the international unions, it is going to be 
decided by the rank and file of American 
labor, and the rank and file of 
iabor is not so bitter, is not so hostile in 
this between the A. F. of L. 
and the C. I. O. as we have had repre- 
sented here this afternoon. 


resolution on 


American 


division as 


On the contrary, what is going to hap- 
pen, as you all know, is that every dis- 
gruntled group in an A. F. of L. union 
will go over to the C. I. O., and every dis- 
gruntled group in the C. 1. O. will go 
over to the A. F. of L., thus playing into 
the hands of every reactionary force in 
America, Now I think the rank and file 
of the workers of the United States do not 
want to see this split. I think if we 
could have a vote on the part of the rank 
and file of the working class they would 
say, “Go forward, go ahead, try to bring 
about unity, don’t cut off every 
chance for unity by causing a split.” 

I want to make this that it 
this report goes through the future his 
torian of the American movement 
will say that a mistake has been 
because inevitably you are going to force 


possible 


prophecy, 


labor 
made, 


a war when you might perhaps have se 
cured peace. And so 1 urge some com- 


promise and the defeat of the resolution 


as presented. 

Delegate Morse, Jacksonville, Florida, 
Central Labor Union: Just a moment 
ago one of the brothers from the Shenan- 
doah Central Labor Union said that he 
had not heard from very many of the 
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central labor unions, I wish he could 
sit for one time in a meeting of the 
Jacksonville Central Labor Union and see 
how the members down there feel about 
the C.I.O. Werarely have a meeting that 
a resolution is not introduced to throw 
out what few members we have who are 
affiliated with the C. I. O. 


I come to this convention from the 
Jacksonville Central Labor Union under 
instructions to vote to expel the C, I. O. 
when the move comes up. 
only have two C. I. O. unions. We have 
two unions where some of their interna- 
tional officers have gone over to the C. I. 
O. We have no doubt that if this were 
put to a referendum vote of the rank and 
file it would be almos, unanimous to 
throw out the C. I. O. If it were put to 
a vote of the delegates in this conven- 
tion today there is no doubt in my mind 
that 95 per cent of them would want to 
throw out the C. Il. O. here and now, 
rather than wait for the Executive Coun 
cil to do it. 


Down there we 


Just now the brother from the Teachers’ 
Union made a prophecy that we would 
regret it later, We have had prophets 
all along. There have been prophets who 
said the world is already coming to an 
end, but it has not come to an end yet. 

So we cannot depend upon the various 
prophecies made by members who are in 
accord with the C. 1. UO. or whose feelings 
and hearts are in the C. 1. O. 


Delegate Cowan, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes: Mr. President and delegates— 
1 have listened to the advocates of those 
who would have us at this time postpone 
action on the pa of the Executive Coun 
cil in suspending, if necessary, the C, L. 
O. unions. They tell us that their chief 
unity, and that the 
principle underlying this 
industrial organization 
in mass production industries. 


objective is one of 
fundamental 


dispute is one of 


from San Francisco, it 
also as a rank 
and filer, if you please, who is not on the 
payroll of any organization, that we have 
had these unity conferences in San Fran- 
cisco. 1 have the minutes of a lot ot 
those conferences in my home, and the 


But as a man 


has been my experience, 





chief purpose of those conferences, it 
seems to me after studying over those 
minutes, was to see how it was possible 


to disrupt the A. F. of LL. unions. 


In San Francisco we had the finest 
labor movement of any city in the United 
States. Out of the 1934 strike we brought 
a labor movement in San Francisco un- 
equaled by the labor movement in any 
other part of the United States. We gained 
improvements in wages and working con- 
ditions unequaled for all crafts. 


Recently we had a_ hotel strike i 
happened to be chairman of the strike 
committee. We had 3,200 people on the 
streets for 89 days fighting for the right 
if you please, of the white collar workers 


in the hotels, the desk clerks and em 
ployes of that kind to organize into an 


organization of their own choosing. We 
in the culinary groups in the hotel could 
have received anything we asked for it 
we had been willing to sacrifice the inter 
ests of the white collar workers. They 
were 89 days on the street, and our peo- 
ple were on the picket lines. They talk 
about the A. F. of L. trade unions having 
no militancy. Well, the hospitals in San 
Francisco were rather busy at certain 
times during the strike. We are an A. 
F. of L. union, but they went around on 
our picket lines, they told our boys and 
girls to leave the American Federation of 
Labor and join the C. 1. O. We were main 
taining a 24-hour picket line. Mind you 
this was during the strike when we were 
fighting for the right of men and women 
to belong to a union of their own choos 
ing. They had designated the American 
Federation of Labor as the union ot 
their own choosing. We were able to stop 
their activities and we were also militant 


in the manner of stopping their activi- 
ties. 

The San Francisco Labor Council is 
known all over the United States, and 


it was our proud boast in San Francisco 
that we had the finest Labor Council in 
the United States. For the last six or 
seven months we have not been able to 
do any business in the San Francisco 
Labor Council because of the C. L. O. 
group that was in it. All that took 
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place in that Labor Council was a vili- 


fication of the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor, the officers of the 
San Francisco Labor Council or any 
other men who did not agree with their 


policies. We got rid of them in the San 
Francisco Labor Council and now we 
get down and do business. 

They talk about industrial unionism 


in the mass production industries. They 
are not interested in industrial unionism 
in the mass production industries, par- 
ticularly on the Pacific Coast. You will 
remember last year at the Tampa con- 
vention we came in and had a program 
from the State Federation of Labor in 
California for the organization of the 
migratory workers in agriculture. We 
had 300.000 of them in the State of 
California who were not organized, and 
we put on an exhaustive and extensive 
campaign for the organization of these 
workers. We had reached the stage 
shortly after the Tampa _ convention 
where we called a conference of all 
Federal locals and independent unions 
in the State of California to form @ 
State Council for the purpose of organ- 
izing the agricultural workers on & 


state-wide basis, which is an industrial 


basis. The State Federation of Labor 
spent considerable money in arranging 
for that conference. They paid organ- 


izers to go out into the field, and I was 
charged by the Executive Council of the 
State Federation of Labor with the re- 
sponsibility of conducting that organizing 
campaign. And lo and behold, after our 
program had been enunciated, after it 
had been disseminated all over the State 
of California. we were confronted with 
a dual movement in California in agri- 
culture. The C. I. O. sent in thousands 
of dollars, they sent in approximately 
two dozen organizers to compete with 
the State Federation of Labor in organ- 
izing the unorganized migratory workers 
in the State of California. It had taken 
in California to build up that 
program and we were prepared to go 
through with it. The opportunity had 
never been so great to organize We 


us years 


have gone through the major portion of 
our harvesting in the State of California. 
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and there is practically no organization 
among the field workers in the State of 
California. 


They tell us they believe in industrial 
organization and we should have unity 
in the labor movement. They would 
have you believe they are the ones who 
are holding out the olive branch of 
peace, but we know differently, par- 
ticularly on the West Coast. They tell 
us they will not interfere in any group 
that is already organized. What do they 
do? They immediately get out their 
newspapers and propaganda and they 
issue leaflets against individuals because 
they do not conform to the particular 
and peculiar ideas that they hold. We 
are confronted with that particular sit- 
uation and we are not going to stand 
for it very much longer in the State of 
California. They want unity, and when 
they feel that we have been lulled to 
sleep, then they will be able to raid the 
rest of our organizations. They say, 
“Keep the door open,” so that they can 
come back into the fold, but I assure 
you if you keep the door open very 
much longer they will occupy the whole 
house and we will be pushed bagk into 
the back vard. That is their idea. 


We read in the papers this morning 
about the conference with press repre- 
sentatives held by John L. Lewis. and 
he has definitely stated that there can 
be no peace between the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the C. I. O., that 
they are going to set up their own na- 
tional council with which they will af- 
filiate their C. I. O. groups throughout 
the United States. They say that we 
have not been democratic in our institu- 
tions and in our procedure and that all 
the democracy has been on their side 
on the Pacific Coast. 


Their regional director and none of 
their officers were ever elected by the 
rank and file. They were appointed, and 
the rank and file does what they are 
told. If that is the kind of democracy 
that these delegates are pleading for. 
then God save me from that kind of 
democracy. In my opinion, if definite 
efforts are not made, if the speech of 


President Green on the opening day is 
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not translated 


into action, 
to be mere words to be read by those 
who wish to read, then at the next con- 
vention or the following convention of 
the American Federation of Labor we 
are going to see a much depleted dele- 


if it is not 


gation. If we are going to continue the 
prestige of democracy in the fight for 
wages, hours and conditions that this 


organization stands for, if we are going 
to continue under this banner. we must 
take definite action. We in San Fran- 
eisco have organized 15,000 culinary 
workers. We are not ashamed of being 
under the banner of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. We feel that we have 
done a good job. 


But still they are not satisfied. They 
come in and attempt to raid our organ- 
ization, they attempt to cause a di- 
vision and a split. If that is their idea 
of unity, that is not my idea of unity 
TI don’t want unity of that particular 
kind. If they want us to wait around 
and do nothing about it—well. we have 
had that experience. We thought there 
was a possibility of bringing the two 
organizations together, and while we 
were using our best efforts to bring 
them together they were taking advan- 
tage of the situation to raid and rob our 
organizations. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates, I as a representative of the Cul- 
inary Union am very much in favor of 
the report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 

President Green: May the Chair exer- 
cise his prerogatives for just a moment 
to speak to you. I cannot help but be- 
lieve that the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions, obviously well consid- 
ered and thoroughly digested, represents 
the seasoned opinion of the officers and 
members of the American Federation of 
Labor who have lived close to this dis- 
tressing controversy existing in the 
ranks of labor for the past two years. 


In making that statement may | 
briefly analyze the report of the com- 
mittee. It appears to me that, taking 
all the facts into consideration and after 
weighing all the circumstances the com- 
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mittee has exercised self-control, an un- 
usual degree of patience, and has repre- 
sented a fine temperament in present- 
ing their report to this convention. 


We have heard stirring pleas on this 
floor this afternoon for unity, solidarity 
and cooperation. I know that pleas of 
that kind meet with a hearty response 
from every officer and delegate in at- 
tendance at this convention. But none 
of the speakers who pleaded so pas- 
sionately for unity and peace offered 
even the slightest suggestion as to how 
that could be accomplished just now. 
Do you mean in order that we might 
have solidarity and unity the American 
Federation of Labor should surrender to 
a minority? Is that the formula? We 
could have peace, I presume, if we 
would surrender here, write a _ resolu- 
tion advising those who left us, those 
who walked out of the house of labor 
to set up their own dual union, saying 
to them, “Here we come with our hat 
in our hands surrendering to you.” 
Where is the red-blooded man sitting 
in this convention who favors such a 
thing? 


I plead for solidarity and unity be- 
cause I know that it is the chief asset 
of labor. United we are_ invincible. 
Divided we may be conquered, and be- 
cause I place such a high value upon 
solidarity and unity I have, over a period 
of two years and up to the present 
moment, counseled tolerance and pa- 
tience. But, my friends, our appeal for 
conferences, our request for unity and 
our entreaty to come back home has 
been met by denunciation and abuse. 
How long can we continue that? Is two 
years long enough? Should we continue 
it longer? Well, you are here in this 
convention representing a great constit- 
uency, influenced in your decisions by 
what you know to be the opinion of 
the rank and file, and having sensed it 
and appraised it you know what they 
want and what they ask you to do. and 
when the roll call is taken this after- 
noon, in my opinion you will register in 
a most decisive way the will of your 
constituents. 
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Lincoln could have had peace if he 
had been willing to surrender. And how 
eloquently he appealed! How strongly 
he urged the seceders to stay in the 
Union! How openly he pleaded with 
those who seceded to come back and 
save the Union! Well, if he had been 
willing to surrender he could have had 
peace. But Lincoln, even though he 
opened the door and pleaded for them 
to come in, rather stood for the main- 
tenance of the Union and the dignity 
and standing of the Government. And 
if he had not stood as he did we might 
have had slavery in America for many 
years longer. 


The persecuted people in Germany 
could have peace, my friends, if they 
would surrender to Hitler, but who 
standing here pleading for the sur- 
render of the American Federation of 
Labor would ask those persecuted in 
Germany to surrender to Hitler. 


Let me analyze the report just briefly. 
The report recommends, first, that the 
standing committee created by the Ex- 
ecutive Council continue. What for? 
For the purpose of still trying, even 
though driven to the point of despera- 
tion, to find a basis of accommodation. 
Who appointed the standing committee 
clothed with authority to sit around 
the conference table and negotiate a 
settlement? Did you not listen to the 
report of the Executive Council which 
clearly showed that for two long years 
a distinguished committee, clothed with 
authority to settle this question, was 
standing, waiting at the door, begging 
the other side to sit down around the 
conference table and talk with them? 
Twenty-four hours a day, six days a 
week, thirty days a month, twelve 
months a year, twice twelve, twenty- 
four months, we pleaded. The dual or- 
ganization refused to respond. Did it 
appoint a committee? Has it named a 
committee yet? And even when I said, 
“I will sit down at the table and talk 
to the man who rules and controls your 
Committee for Industrial Organization,” 
he wired and said, “It’s no use, I won't 
meet with you.” 
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Now the standing committee is still 
to be continued under this report of the 
Committee on Resolutions. Isn’t that a 
most friendly gesture? Who is it that is 
making the overtures? Answer, you 
men who have stood here pleading for 
the C. I. O. this afternoon. Sometimes 
it seems that even within the family 
there are those who charge the American 
Federation of Labor with being the cul- 


prit, and yet here are the facts, un- 
assailable facts, stubborn facts. that 
stand out, and the only answer made to 
them is “Coward, traitor!’ When | 


plead with them I am given the answer, 
“You are a coward!’”” When I plead 
some more I am answered again, ‘“‘You 
are a traitor!’ That has been the 
answer to every appeal, and yet we 
continue our committee. I wonder how 
much more long suffering the American 
Federation of Labor must endure in 
order to meet certain standards set by 
those who profess to still live with us? 


Again, the report of the committee 
does not provide that this convention, 
even though it may have authority to 
do so, formally expel any union that 
ever was chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor from membership 
or affiliation, but it does, two years 
after men left us and formed a dual 
union, authorize the Executive Council 
to do so if in their judgment they think 
the best interests of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will be served. And 
you will have to do that by a _ two- 
thirds vote. Is that hasty action? Is 
that showing an intemperate spirit? It 
seems to me that grounded deep and 
solid within that proposal is the prin- 
ciple of tolerance, patience and _ fair 
dealing. The door is open. The hand 
of the American Federation of Labor 
is extended. The voice of labor says, 
“Please come back home,” and if any 
one of those organizations that has not 
paid a cent of tax to the American 
Federation of Labor for more than two 
years and that left us to become a part 
of the dual, rival movement, will come 
to the door, they need not come with 
their hat in hand, but we will be there 
to embrace them and welcome them 
into the family of labor. 
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Defenders of the dual movement, what 
answer do you make to that? Some of 
you talk as though we drove them out. 
we forced them out, we kicked them 
out. Everybody knows that that is not 
true. They left us. They set up their 
movement. They have denounced us and 
ridiculed us, and as I say, every answer 
to every appeal that we have made has 


been “traitor, coward, droolings from 
the lips of a traitor.”” Notwithstanding 
that, we have maintained our dignity. 


our self-control, and in a patient, toler- 
ant manner we have pleaded with them. 
We have said, ‘Come in, come back.” 
And where else could they go? Are we 
to go to them or shall they come to us” 


Well, what is the parent organization 
in America? What organization char- 
tered even those unions that left us? 


The American Federation of Labor is 
the great body that did the chartering. 
that organized the subordinate bodies 
that gave them life and standing. Sur- 
render to them? I would like for the 
man who believes we should do so to 
stand upon his feet and tell this conven- 
tion that he believes the American Fed 
eration of Labor should surrender now 


I know that it is the purpose of the 
Executive Council, if the report of this 
committee is adopted, to still pursue a 
patient policy. There may be organiza- 
tions associated with the C. I. O., un 
compromising, immovable in the position 
they have occupied, that will find the 
charters have been revoked, and the. 
have been expelled from the America! 
Federation of Labor. Then when that is 
done the rank and file who held clos: 
to these unions and who want to coms 
in with us and live with us, with the 
mother and the parent of the organized 
labor movement in the United States 
will be given an opportunity to do so 


We have heard men taik much this 
afternoon about the failure of the or- 
ganized labor movement to organize the 
unorganized of the nation. I would be 
willing to commission any one of them 
and put them on full time, send them 
out and let them try it for awhile. They 
talk loosely. Why, we have had the 
Teachers’ with the 


affiliated 


Union 
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\merican Federation of Labor for years. 
The parent body created it and char- 
tered it. There is no question of indus- 
trial unionism or craft unionism involved 
there. It is an industrial union, given 
jurisdiction over the school teachers of 
the nation. There is nothing to stop 
them, and yet we find that only a small 
fraction of the school teachers have 
been organized into that’ industria! 
union. Go out and organize the teachers 
of the country. Bring them in. There 
is nothing to stop you. You have the 
widest jurisdiction. 


And yet what do we find? At the 
convention of the Teachers’ Federation 
held a short time ago the leaders of 
that movement pleaded with those in 
attendance to vote to go C. IL. O., and 
only because some good friends of the 
American Federation of Labor, delegates 
in that convention protested were they 
finally forced to agree to submit the 
issue to a referendum vote. I don’t be- 
lieve the school teachers of the nation 
are going to vote to go C. Il. Oo. But I 
say to those who want to go, go, and 
leave us alone 

For the past two years I have been 
clothed with tremendous responsibilities. 
Fate ordained that I should be the in- 
strumentality through which the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor should officially 
express itself. The record of my official 
actions has been made. Insulted and 
humiliated as your chosen representa- 
tive, I have constantly appealed to 
those who divided us two years ago and 
to those who are engaged in dividing 
us now to stop and come back home and 
let us have a solidified movement here 
in America. 

Now, two years after, we propose to 
continue our committee, we propose to 
proceed cautiously. We know there are 
splendid organizations a part of the 
c. I. O. to whom we would accord a 
most hearty welcome back into our home 
and into our fold, and in welcoming 
them back we ask them to come un- 
conditionally. We do not ask them to 
surrender any economic or _ industrial 
views they may hold. Keep them, bring 
them on the floor of the convention of 


the American Federation of Labor and 
fight the question out in man fashion 
as we are fighting this issue out here 
this afternoon What more can we 
offer? 

The door is open. There are no con- 
ditions you are required to meet. You 
come back—that is all—and take your 
place among the family of organized 
labor, and when you are willing to dv 
that here is the hand to greet you and 
help you and assist you. 


Now, defenders of the C. I. O. here this 
afternoon, get up and offer a better plan 
if you have one. Tell me what better I 
can do. Where have you been during 
the last two years? I never heard your 
vo.ces raised, pleading with the C. IL. O. 
to come back, but at every opportunity 
the C. 1. OQ. has been extolled and the 
American Federation of Labor denounced. 
Well, because we are democratic and tol- 
erant we will permit you to denounce 
us even in our presence here, but we do 
it, 1 assure you, with a feeling of deep 
resentment, for 1 know that all of you, 
like myself, love this movement. We 
are devoted to it. We are committed to 
it. It is a human institution, and be- 
cause it 1s a human institution it must 
of necessity be imperfect. But we will 
make it the best we can and it will 
be made the best we can in accordance 
with the seasoned, well thought out judg- 
ment aad plans of those who make it 
from year to year. That is the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Now, my friends, there it is I have 
presented the facts to you. We can do 
nothing less than support the report of 
the committee. If we would do any- 
thing else we would lose the support of 
the rank and file of our own member- 
ship. We must keep our own house 
united. We are not going to appear 
before our membership as cowards, thus 
afraid to discharge responsibilities and 
face issues. I know your judgment, I 
can appraise it, I understand it, because 
you are here not to register your own 
will but the will of your constituency. 

I repeat again that when you register 
it in a short time this afternoon, there 
will be no mistake about where the 
American Federation of Labor stands. 
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Delegate Davis, Boilermakers: 
the previous question, 

The motion for the previous question 
was seconded, 

President Green: The previous ques- 
tion has been called for. Do thirty or 
more members support and second it? 
Those who do will raise their hands. It 
is the opinion of the Chair that you 
support the motion for the previous 
question, 


I move 


The motion for the previous question 
was carried by unanimous vote. 


President Green: Now, in accordance 
with the law of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor the vote upon the adop- 
tion of the committee’s report wiil be by 
roll call vote. The Secretary will call 
the roll. Each delegation will cast its 
vote. The delegates from Central Labor 
Unions, Local Unions and Federal Labor 
Unions will likewise vote as their names 
are called. Those in favor of the adop- 
tion of the committee’s report will say 
“aye” and those opposed will say ‘‘no”’ 
when the roll is called. 


The Secretary will call the roll. 


Secretary Morrison called the roll, 
with the folllowing result: 
Roll Call—C. I. O. 
YES—Gillmore, Mullaney, My rup, 
Schmidt, Beisel, Goldstone, Birthright, 


Reagan (P. H.), Merlino, Robinson (J. 
B.), Crane, Gunderson, Horn (R.), Moran 
(W. E.), Franklin (J. A.), Davis (J. N.), 
Walter (W. E.), Nacey, Haskin, Prewitt, 
Meehan (M. E.), Mara, Lawson (G. W.), 


Kugler, Zusi, Bowen (W. J.), Bates, 
Gray (R. J.), Stretch, Moran (W. J.), 
Nolan (E. L.), Kasten, Tracey (Wm.), 


Morrin, McCain, Lyons (J. H.), Dempsey 
(J. J.), Scalise, McFetridge, Burke (T. 
J.), Nelson (O. F.), Hardy, Knight, Fitz- 


gerald (J. J.), Macrorie, Barney (1.), 
Hutcheson, Duffy (F.), Hansvon_ (C.), 
Sands, Blaier, Lane (G. H.), Warren 


(G. E.), Kelly (W. J.), Van Horn, Gross 
(CW. S.), Zitello, George, Hyatt, Frank- 
lin (N.), Jeffrey (A.), Wilson (J. R.), 
Harrison (G M.), Pearson, Ryan 
(W. D.), Desepte, Coulter (C. C.), Brun- 
ner, Rosemund, Tracy (D. W.), Bugnia- 
zet, Paulsen (C. M.), Joyce (M. F.), 
Shord, Comfort, MacDonald (J. C.), Tay- 
lor (M.), Possehl, Fitzgerald (F. A.), 
Fay, Spain, Walsh (W. P.), Volz, Well, 


Schmal, Baer (F.), McCarney, McNs- 
mara (J. F.), Clinton, Kelley (J. I..), 
Curran, Rickert, Adamski, McCurdy (J. 
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P.), Houck, Slater (G. C.), Maloney (J.), 
Campbell (W. W.), Costanza, Mayeur, 
Gillooly, Stengle, Heffner, Myers (P. S.), 
Custer; Hatters and Millinery Workers’ 
delegation (120 votes), Moreschi, Rivers, 
Marshall (J.), Etchison, Bove, Carrozzo, 
Flore. Hesketh, Koveleski, Lane (C.), 
Staggenburg Cowan (W.), Beardsley, 
McSorley, Case, Moore (G. T.), Brooks 
CW. C.), Teti, Gainor, Finnan, Gorman 
(W. J.), Swartz, Duffy (C. D.), Kennedy 
(A. J.), Bruck, Ryan (J. P.), Hardin, 
Wharton Alifas, King (P. J.), Walker 
(E. E.), Burrows (D. M.), Robinson (W. 
F.), Fljozdal, Milliman, Farnan, Jones 
(T. L.), Crook (C. E.), McCarthy (W.), 
Hogan (J. D.), Scully (J. J.), Gorman 
(P. E.), Lane (D.), Maxwell (M. S.), 
Jimerson, Hynes, Ryan (J. J.), Close (J. 
W.), Moriarty, O’Keefe, Kburke (Wm. L.), 
Jennette, Sample, Weber (J. N.), Bagley, 
Weaver (C. A.), Kerngood, Canavan (E.), 
Castronovo, Lindelof, Swick, Meehan (J. 
P.), Madsen, Kaufman (H.), Kelley (J. 
F.), Lynch (G. Q.), Colleran (M. J.), 
Rooney, McDonough (M. J.), Shirley, 
Coefield, Burke (T. E.), Rau, Anderson 
(C.), Fallon (W. H.), Britton (W. W.), 
Dutty (Jas. M.), Wheatley, Duffy (F. P.), 
Windsor (J. H.); Printing Pressmen’s 
delegation (201 votes), Lawson (J. C.), 
Mahon (W. D.), Kehoe, Nelson (H.), 
Egan (Wm.), Sherry (J. J.), Griffin (F. 
E.), Strickland, Craig (J. M.), Kringel, 
Jones (Geo. W.), Gavlak, Browne (G. 
E.), Nick, Green (T. V.), Brock (E. J.), 
Zander, Noxon, Snyder (F. C.), De Veze, 
Sumner, Mitchell (M. W.), Cullen (P. J.), 
Tobin, Hughes (T. L.), Gillespie, Wilson 
(Geo.), Brewster (F.), O’Rourke (J.), 
Manion, Perham, Morrison (F.), Martel, 
Hoffman (S. B.), Muster, Rota, Williams 
(J. W.), Frey, Jewell, Ornburn, Ennis, 
Egan (J. J.), Quinn (E. L.), Soderstrom, 
Mullen (C. H.), Couch (A. A.), Coleman 
(F. J.), Watt (R. J.), Cunningham (T. 
E.), Jones (L. H.), Murphy (F. J.), Gra- 
ham (J. D.), Brewer (R. M.), Town- 
shend, Marciante, Meany (Geo.), Murray 
(W. W.), Donnelly (T. J.), Osborne (B. 
T.), Iglesias, McCann (R. §S.), Farris, 
Taylor (Jas. A.), Ohl, Johnson (D. L.), 
Driver, Campfield, Whitehead, Kowalski, 
O’Brein, Hurst, Lenehan (T. A.), Lam- 
bert (J. E.), Beck (G. E.), Jackson (P. 
D.), Soutter, Knott, Blodgett, McBrid 
(A. §S.), Patton (F. W.), Morse (W. H.). 
Hickman (G. A.), Henning (C.), Dyer 
(M.), Kennedy (James G.), McMahon 
(B. R.), Murphy (A. T.), Buzzell, Burk: 
(F. C.), Seide, Spears, Hahn (D. E.), 
Patton (P. L.), Leib, Baer (J.), Juch, 
Quinn (J. C.), Brown (Mace M.), Sehl, 
Hooker (L. R.), Wald, Burch (F.), Tevis, 
McGuire (O. E.), Jolly, Welsh (W. 8.) 
Clark (J. P.), Dix, Williams (W. R.), 
Shelley (J. F.), Gruber, O'Reilly (C.). 
Doyle (T. J.), Doyle (Frank), Coates 
(W. J.), Gatelee, Dahlager, Musgrave, 
Williams (Frank), Locher, Brayfleld, 
Weil (A.), Marsh (G. M.), Waugh, Wil 
liams (0O.), Arai, Armel, Hohler, Sulli 


van (M. J.), Vanee, Ketner, Daar, Knop 
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ka, Cross (A. B.), Skaar, Hanner, Mer- 
ritt (F. W.), Cikity, Cartmel, Nolan (J.), 
O’Flinn, Hiller, bradley (H. A.), Galla- 
gher (P.), Hannah (P.), Ozanic, Pearcy, 
Byars, Levitas, Crowe (M.), Weikel, Ev- 
ans (W.), Fenton, McClary, Gross (T.), 
Groner (L. E.), Peterson (H.), Lufrano, 
Johnson (H.), Kirby (T. J.), representing 
25,616 votes, 


NO—Hatters, Cap and Millinery Work- 
ers Delegation 119 votes, Burns (Mat- 
thew J.), Huggins, Gevertzman, Rein- 
lib, Randolph (A. Philip), Webster (Mil- 
ton P.), Printing Pressmen’s Delegation 
136 votes, Burke (John P.), Sullivan (H. 
W.), McLauchlan, Davis (Jerome), Ku- 
enzli, Trotter. Simons (John), Gill 
(Jack), Thomas (Lester), Downie, Fech- 
ner, Gladski, representing 1,227 votes. 


NOT VOTING — Behncke, Obergfell, 
Foley (Laurence), Laderman, Hunter 
(Ivan), Scharrenberg, Cashen (T. C.), 
Lundergan, Powers (Ff. B.), Evans (Sam- 
uel L.), Lentie, Heinl, Trammell, Rosq- 
vist, Williams (E. H.), Reid, Cooper 
(Chas. A.), Shaughnessy (Joe), Ander- 
son (J. L.), Reilly (W. C.), Shave, Finch, 
Burr, Gresty, Hunt (G. H.), Fyhen, 
Wheeler, Speckbacher, Reeves (E. E.), 
Ziman, Getreu, Conaway, Breidenbach, 
Balent, Thal, Quick, Cushing, Whalen, 
Blakeley, Alltop, Fritz (A. J.), Coll, Mec- 
Coy, Morphew, Bentson, Allen (J. 5S.), 
Le Bow, Green (John I.), McKenna, 
O’Brien (W. J.), Hansen (H. ay 
Draper, Prior, Bower (A. P.), Krug, 
McMasters, Woodmansee, Wood (R. T.), 
Smith (W.), Edwards (J. A.), Bengough, 
Sexton (G. D.), Moran (C. H.), Sig- 
mier, Farrell (P. J.), Casey (W. B.), 
Jackson, McCain (L. E.), DeLair, 
Cairns (Thos.), Warach, Heymanns, 
Rowland, Bogie, Rouse (Fred), Evans 
(F. W.), Norman, Silas, Leszczynski, 
Isard, Barnes (Geo.), Harris (Ambrose), 
Williams (lL, V.), Gilmartin, Rowley, 


Daugherty (kK. M.), Eckberg, Mitchell 
(T.), Reichel, Townley, Little, Plant— 
representing 683 votes. 

Delegate Ornburn: I arise to correct 
a typographical error in the fifth day’s 
proceedings, on page 361, the rifth line 
from the bottom, first column. The sen- 
tence now reads: “This resolution was 
introduced by Del Marvana.” {tt should 
read: “This resolution was introduced by 
Mara and Duffy.” 

Secretary Morrison: Mr. President. 1 
have the vote on the report of the Com- 
mittee -n Resolutions. 

President Green: 
read the vote. 


The Secretary will 


Secretary Morrison: Yes, 25,616; No, 
1,227. 

President Green: The report of the 
Committee on Resolutions submitted to 
the convention has been legally adopted 
by more than a two-thirds vote. 

Announcement of committee meetings 
were made by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions; the Chairman of 
the Committee on Industrial Kelations. 
and the Chairman of the Committee on 
Iducation 

President Green: If there are no fur- 
ther announcements the convention will 
stand adjourned until 9:30 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. 

At 5:30 o’clock the convention was ad- 
journed to 9:30 o’clock a. m., Tuesday, 
October 12th. 
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Seventh Day—Tuesday Morning Session 


Denver, Colorado, 
October 12, 1937. 
The convention was called to order 
at 9:30 o’clock Tuesday, October 12, by 
President Green. 


Absentees 


allen, Anderson, J. L.; Bengough, Bogie, 
Bowers, Briedenbach, Conaway, Cushing, 
Daugherty, De Lair, Edwards, Getreu, 
Green, John I.; Gresty, Hansen, Harris, 
Heymanns, Hunt, Krug, Le Bow, Maney, 
Moran, Claude H.: McCain, L. E.; Nichols, 
Norman, O’Brien, W. J.: O’Erein, Thos. J.; 
O’Neal, Rouse, Sexton, Shave, Silas, Smith, 
Walter; Warach, Williams, E. H.; Wil 
liams, L. V.* Williams, Oscar. 


INVOCATION 


(Rev. Lawrence W. Kemper, Pastor of 
First Bantist Church, Denver, Colo.) 


Eternal God. our Heavenly Father, 
Thou in Whose good purposes” the 
great aims of life are achieved by men 
and nations, we acknowledge ‘Thy 
sway over our lives and in the common 
enterprise of everyday iiving we would 
pledge ourselves and all to Thy good 
purposes. Grant to this organization 
that they may achieve great ends, the 
largest privileges and the greatest 
blessings of common man, Bind us all 
together in the great brotherhood of 
those who love God and the great ends 
for which we were made. Guide the 
deliberations and the decisions of this 
and all organizations to Thy great 
purposes, amen. 


President Green: The Chair desires 
to submit supplementary reports of 
the Executive Council. 


Supplementary Report of the 
Executive Council 


Quarry Workers vs. 
The Executive Council decided that 
the Quarry Workers’ jurisdiction does 


ingineers 


not and never was intended in any 
manner whatsoever to extend to any 
sand, stone, gravel, slag and_ rock, 
piles or pits, or distribution yards 


where said sand, stone, gravel, slag or 
trap and crushed rock is 
and loaded, dredged, blasted, 
screened, sized, stored and 
for building and 


excavated 
crushed, 
distributed 
construction work, 


including jetty, road and dam _ con- 


struction. 


Supplementary Report of the 
Executive Council 


Re-Affiliation, International 
Spinners’ Union 


In response to an application from 
the representatives of the International 
Spinners’ Union for restoration of their 
charter of affiliation with the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor, the Hxecu- 
tive Council decided to grant said 
charter. The membership of this in- 
ternational union is now affiliated 


with the American Federation of 


Labor. 

The two supplementary reports were 
referred to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 

President Green: 1 desire to submit 
another supplementary report of the 
Mxecutive Council, containing the re- 
port of Delegates Birthright and Hag- 
gerty, Fraternal Delegates to the 
British Trades Union Congress, for in- 
corporation in today’s proceedings. 


Report of Fraternal Delegates to 
British Trade Congress 


As your delegates to the annual con- 
vention of the British Trades Union 
Congress, we desire to submit the fol- 
lowing report: 

The Congress formally convened 
Monday, September 5, 1937, at the his- 
toric St. Andrews Hall in Norwich. 
The Congress was welcomed by the 
Lord Mayor of Norwich, Mr. H. Frazer, 
address of welcome by Alderman F. C. 
Jex of the Norwich Labor Party. ‘The 
convention was composed of 620 dele- 
gates representing four million two 
hundred and fifty thousand members. 
The outstanding subjects of the con- 
ference were the 40-hour work week, 
armaments, Spanish war and the cam- 
paign of the Labor Party and many 
ether matters as reported on by the 
general Congress. The council’s report 
revealed a stronger, more virile and 
responsible trade union movement 
than ever before. The convention 
under the leadership of President 
3evin and the General Council, is truly 
a great parliament of labor and the 





ranks 
cannot be 


absence of any division in its 


makes it a voice that 
ignored. 

The reports and discussions on sub- 
ject matters revealed vividly and im- 
pressively the trade union’s interest 
in defending the welfare of millions 
of workers industrially and dealing 
with world monetary policies, world 
trade and world peace. The discus- 
sions on the part of the officers and 
delegates on so many complicated 
questions were splendid. They reflected 
the grip which in the years labor has 
laid on the machinery of government 
and industry. 

The key debate of the Congress, 
aside from industrial and legislation, 
was the policy on government arma- 
ment. Sir Walter Citrine, Secretary of 
the Congress, conducted the debate on 
behalf of the General Council’s report 
and recommendations ; his presenta- 
tion of the facts were deeply impres- 
sive and was based on the question: 
“The first duty of the citizens was to 
act with the citizens of other coun- 
tries in defense of peace even in re- 
straining their own government in 
taking on the part of an aggressor.” 

His defense of the policy reviewed 
the conditions in other countries and 
the war in Spain and the present at- 
tack by Japan on China based on the 
same Fascist policy of Germany and 
Italy to install Fascist government in 
Spain which in each instance is milf- 
tary domination. Showing step by 
step countries had left the League of 
Nations, he stated: “America, too, the 
great peace-loving democracy, on 
whose help we had so much relied and 
on whose moral force we felt we could 
count in emergency, disgusted with 
the quarrels in Europe, is drawing 
into something dangerously near isola- 
tion. Therefore the forces which make 
for peace are becoming disintegrated. 
He said it is our duty to rebuild the 
League of Nations and never to aban- 
don the league and co-operate with 
others. We cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that some measure of rearmament 
is indispensable if Great Britain is to 
face its obligation and that labor can- 
not wait until it comes into power be- 
fore framing a policy on armament; 
and recognizing the disturbed state of 
the world, the Trades Union Congress 
will not be indifferent to the defense 
of our own shores.” The debate was 
long and interesting and suffice to 
say, the detense policy was adopted by 
an overwhelming vote. 

Chief among the domestic problems 
was the outlook for the 40-hour week 
which had been rejected by the na- 
tional government. Unemployment 
funds, holiday with pay for all indus- 
tries, problem of factory legislation, 
national health insurance, industrial 


diseases, workmen's compensation and 
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were given approval 
the General Con- 


related matters 
as recommended by 
gress. 

Your delegates found, of course, the 
general similarity in all the problems 
that confront the British movement 
and the American Federation of Labor. 

The convention heard the addresses 
of fraternal delegates from Dr. Hugh 
Dalton, M. P., head of the Labor Party: 
Mr. J. Dickinson, of the Co-operative 
Union; Mr. Carl E. Berg, representing 
the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada, and Mr. E. Kuppers, of the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions. The officers and delegates 
were thrilled over the fact that the 
American Federation of Labor has re- 
affiliated with the International Fed- 
eration of Trade and the General 
Council’s report viewed this step on 
our part with much enthusiasm, 

Your delegates addressed the con- 
vention on Wednesday morning, Sep- 
tember 7, bringing the greetings of 
President Green, the Executive Council 
and the American Federation of Labor 
in general and were well received. 
The General Council gave a dinner in 
honor of all fraternal delegates and 
every effort was made to make our 
visit a pleasant one. The gifts were 
presented to all fraternal delegates. 
The deliberations of the Congress 
throughout revealed impressiveness, 
strength and a sober confidence. 

We deeply appreciate the kindness 
and hospitality shown by President 
Bevin, Secretary Citrine and the dele- 
gates. We desire to express our appre- 
ciation and thanks to the delegates of 
the American Federation of Labor for 
selecting us as your delegates to the 
British Trades Union Congress and 
trust our efforts to fill the position of 
honor, trust and responsibility has 
merited the confidence imposed in us. 

The Congress elected the following 
members to the General) Council: 

Mining and Quarrying: E. Edwards, 
J. Jones, W. Lawiner. 

Railways: J. Marchbank, W. J. R. 
Squance, W. Stott. 

Transpurt: E. Bevin, W. J. Farthing, 


D. W. R. Spence. 
Shipbuilding: M. Hodgson, 
Engineering: H. Berry, A. A. B 


Findlay, G. W. Thomson. 


Iron and Steel: J. Brown, D. W. 
Kean. 
Building, Woodworking: G. Hicks, 


F. Wolstencroft. 

Printing and Paper: G. A. Isaacs. 

Cotton: J. Bell (in place of J. 
Hindle), W. Wood. 

Textiles: A. Shaw. 

Clothing: A. Conley. 

Leather, Boot and Shoe: G. Chester 
(in place of W. R. Townley, retiring). 

Glass and Pottery Distribution: J. 
Hallsworth, 
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Agriculture: W. Holmes. 

Public Employes: G. Gibson, 

Non-Manual Workers: H. H. Elvin. 

General Workers: H. Bullock, C. 
Dukes (in place of A. Hayday, retir- 
ing), H. N. Harrison (in p'ace of W. 
Sherwood, retiring). 

Women Workers: 
Miss A. Loughlin. 

General Secretary: Sir 
Citrine. 


Miss F. Hancock, 
Walter 


Respectfully submitted, 
WM. C. BIRTHRIGHT, 
JOHN B. HAGGERTY. 

President Green: The Chair recognizes 
the Secretary of the Committee on Reso- 
tions. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 

Secretary Frey: Mr. Chairman, if it is 
agreeable, your committee will now re- 
port on some of the resolutions submitted 
to it, and instead of reading the resolu- 
tion as a whole, read the title, the num- 
ber of the resolution and the page on 
which it can be found. That procedure, 
if it is agreeable, will be carried out 
throughout the committee’s report, with 
the exception of a few resolutions when 
either the committee’s opinion or the in- 
troducing delegates’ the resolution will be 
read as a whole. 

The Secretary then read the title and 
number of Resolutions Nos. 1 and 2, 
which are covered in one report, as fol- 
lows: 


Upholsterers Request Transfer of Federal 
Labor Unions in Upholstered Furniture, 
Mattress and Bedding Industry 


Resolution No. 1—By Delegates Sal B. 
Hoffmann, Morris Muster, Alfred Rota, 
Upholsterers’ International Union of 
North America. 

WHEREAS, At the present time there 
are a number of Federal Local Unions 
which were chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor composed of workers 
engaged in the Upholstered Furniture, 
Mattress and Bedding Industry, and 

WHEREAS, The Upholsterers’ Interna- 
tional Union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, has jurisdiction over 
the Upholstered Furniture, Mattress and 
Bedding industries, be it 

RESOLVED, That it be recognized that 
these existing Federal Local Unions prop- 
erly belong with the Upholsterers’ Inter- 
national Union, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor issue no more charters to 
Federal Local Unions in the upholstered 
furniture, mattress and bedding indus- 
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tries, and upon receipt of application for 


charters from such groups of workers, 
that they be at once turned over to the 
Upholsterers’ International Union. 


Upholsterers Request Recognition of 
Jurisdiction Claims 


Resolution No. 2—By Delegates Sal B. 
Hoffmann, Morris Muster, Alfred Rota, 
Upholsterers’ International Union of 
North America. 


WHEREAS, At the present time there 
exists a chaotic condition in the uphol- 
stered furniture industry because of the 
fact that various International Unions 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor are all issuing charters to the 
workers in this industry irrespective of 
the jurisdictional limitations of these In- 
ternational Unions, and 

WHEREAS, Because of this situation, 
there is quite a confusion which is added 
to by the activities of the C. I. O. Tens 
of thousands of unorganized workers are 
placed in a dilemma when appealed to 
to unionize, as they are unable to deter- 
mine which organization they should join, 
and 

WHEREAS, It is desirable for the in- 
terest of the workers involved, as well as 
the American Federation of Labor, that 
this situation be eliminated and that the 
one hundred per cent organization of the 
upholstered furniture, bedding and mat- 
tress industries be accomplished as quick- 
ly as possible, and 

WHEREAS, The Upholsterers’ Interna- 
tional Union legitimately engaged in the 
organizing of the workers in these in 
dustries, has been by far, most conspicu- 
ously successful in so doing, and 

WHEREAS, In the large factories and 
shops where upholstered furniture, mat- 
tresses and bedding are manufactured, 
there is also made other articles of furni- 
ture or merchandise, and 

WHEREAS, It is impossible to organize 
the upholsterers, mattress and bedding 
workers in these large shops and factories 
without also organizing the workers en- 
gaged on the other articles that are being 
manufactured in these same plants, and 

WHEREAS, The various classifications 
of workers in these plants do not want to 
be divided into several unions but respond 
heartily when informed they will be or- 
ganized as a group with allof their 
fellow-worke,s in their particular plant, 
irrespective of the work they may be en- 
gaged in; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the organization of 
those particular work-shops which employ 
upholsterers, mattress and bedding work- 
ers, and also at the same time other 
workers, throughout the United States 
and Canada, be recognized by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, as being ex- 
clusively under the jurisdiction of the Up- 
holsterers’ International Union, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 








Upholsterers’ 
backing and 


give the 
Union full 


ation of Labor, 


International 





every possible aid and assistance in the 
organizing campaign in the upholstered 
furniture, mattress and bedding indus- 


tries, now being waged by the Upholster- 
ers’ International Union. 

Resolutions Nos. 1 and 2 involve the 
question of extending the jurisdiction of 
the Upholstery Workers to include furni- 
ture where upholstering work ends. Your 
committee is advised the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has not at any time 
thus far granted such jurisdiction to the 
Upholsterers’ Union, and therefore refers 
these resolutions to the Executive Council 
for such consideration as it deems they 
merit. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Scottsboro Boys 


Resolution No. 7—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph and Milton P. Webster, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, Four of the original nine 
falsely accused Scottsboro boys have been 
freed, since the state of Alabama admit- 
ted that the evidence against them was 
not conclusive, although the same ac- 
cusers that appeared and testified against 
these four boys during the last trial, 
have in trials during the last six years 
appeared and testified against the five 
boys still in prison; 

WHEREAS, The United States Supreme 
Court reversed the sentences against 
these boys twice and Judge Thomas E. 
Horton of Alabama sacrificed his future 
politically when he reversed the convic- 
tion in the second trial; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED. That the Fifty-Seventh 
Annual Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, assembled in Denver, 
Colorado, condemns the long, unjust and 
barbarous imprisonment of the Scotts- 
boro boys and calls upon the courts of 
the state of Alabama to seek some meas- 
ure of expiation of the crime against 
these tortured and innocent boys by giv- 


ing the remaining five bovs their free- 
dom 
Secretary Frey: The caption of the 


resolution is “The Scottsboro 
Your committee is of the 
caption would have been at least as ac- 


Boys. 
opinion the 


curate had it been called ‘‘The Scotts- 
boro Case.’’ In lieu of the resolution, 
your committee submits the following 
substitute: 

The action of the United States Su- 
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preme Court in reversing decisions of the 
Alabama Courts on two different occa- 
sions in connection with the Scottsboro 
case is evidence that the highest judicial 
tribunal of our country found sufficient 
reason to cast doubt on the judicial ac- 
tions in connection with the case which 
took place within the state of A:abama. 
In view of the fact that the defendants 
have been placed in jeopardy otf their 
lives on several occasions and the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court in review- 
ing their appeals, we are of the opinion 
that the public authorities in the state 
of Alabama should bring this case to a 
close and avoid further review by the 
United States Supreme Court by giving 
the remaining defendants their freedom. 

The report of the committee was un- 
animously adopted. 


Negro Labor Organizers 


Resolution No. 10—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph and Milton P. Webster, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, Negro workers constitute 
well-nigh one-tenth of the wage earners 


and are aflame 
to join the 


in these United States, 
with the desire and the will 
trade union movement; 


WHEREAS, Negro workers have demon- 
strated their capacity for trade union or- 
ganization and to battle shoulder to 
shoulder with their white brothers in the 
building, mining. theatrical, needle trades, 
steel and longshore industries, etc.; there- 
fore. be it 

RESOLVED, That the Fifty-Seventh 
Annual Convention, in Denver, Colorado, 
assembled, goes on record as authorizing 
President William Green to appoint sev- 
eral paid Negro labor organizers as a 
part of the staff of organizers of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Your Committee believes that this res- 
olution should be referred to President 
Green and the Executive Council, and so 
recommends. 

The recommendation of the committee 


was unanimously adopted. 


Ethiopia 
Resolution No. 11—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph and Milton P. Webster, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 
Fascist dicta- 


with wild illu 
Caesar, ha 


WHEREAS, 
tor, Mussolini, 
sions about 


The Italian 


puffed up 
being a 


second 
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murderously dispossessed the Ethiopian 
people of their ancient kingdom, having 
driven the noble and honorable King 
Haile Selassie from his throne into exile 
in England: and 


WHEREAS, The League of Nations and 
the lawfully constituted governments of 
the world have refused to recognize the 
ignominious and disgraceful rape of Abys- 
sinia by the Fascist legions of Mussolini; 
and 

WHEREAS, The Ethiopian people have 
been defeated in war because of superior 
arms of the Italian imperialist aggressor, 
but the spirit of these people has not 
and never will be conquered; therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the Fifty-Seventh An- 
nual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, assembled in Denver, 
Colorado, goes on record as condemning 
the occupation of Ethiopia by blood and 
iron and the unspeakable and barbarous 
mowing down of innocent Ethiopian men, 
women and children non-combatants by 
deadly Fascist machine gun fire which is 
a horror to all civilized mankind, and 
herewith demands the restoration of the 
kingdom and lands of Ethiopia to the 
peoples of Ethiopia and the reascension 
of King Haile Selassie to his throne, 
the most ancient of the kingdoms in 
the world. 

Committee’s Report 


Previous conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor have emphatically 
protested the invasion of Ethiopia by the 
Italian government. The conventions 
have expressed their deepest sympathy 
with the Ethiopian people in their strug- 
gle to maintain their right to self-gov- 
ernment and the unquestioned ownership 
of the country they have held in pos- 
session from time immemorial. Nothing 
since our last convention has occurred to 
change the previously declared position 
of the American Federation of Labor 
upon the barbarous invasion of Ethiopia 
and the unspeakable horrors which fol- 
lowed. Your committee is further of the 
opinion that the specific provisions of 
the resolution would be difficult to 
achieve by trade union action alone and 
we therefore recommend that the resolu- 
tion be referred to the Executive Coun- 
cil with instructions to do all that lies 
within its power to be of assistance to 
the people of Ethiopia in their effort to 
regain their country and their right to 
be governed by the ruler of their own 
choosing. 
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Delegate Randolph, Sleeping Car 
Porters: Mr. Chairman, I don’t arise to 
oppose the report of the committee, but 
to make a few remarks with respect to 
the situation of Ethiopia. The Ethiopian 
people have been driven to the greatest 
desperation by virtue of the invasion of 
their land by the legions of Fascist Italy. 
This convention has gone on record from 
time to time to boycott Germany because 
of the action of the Nazi government 
against minorities in that country. 


President Green, in one of his speeches 
before this convention, also expressed the 
belief that American labor should boy- 
cott Japan because of attempted aggres- 
sion upon the Chinese people. In our res- 
olution we do not call for a boycott of 
Fascist Italy, but we believe Italy ought 
to be boycotted just as Germany is boy- 
cotted, because Italy has gone to the ex- 
tent of murdering a great people. They 
invaded the land of Ethiopia and mur- 
dered innocent women and children. The 
Ethiopian nation has been struggling to 
maintain their government. They are 
not conquered. They are still struggling 
for their independence. They nope for 
the restoration of Haile Selassie to the 
throne, and the Sleeping Car Porters 
would wish that President Green would 
utter his declaration in favor of a boy- 
cott on Italy, of a boycott of Mussolini, 
because of the rape of Ethiopia. 


If we can boycott Japan because of an 
attack upon China,—and I agree with 
that—we ought also to develop a boycott 
against Italy because it has gone to the 
extent of attempting to take over a great 
people. The Ethiopians have a culture, 
they have a civilization. It is the oldest 
nation in the world, and certainly they 
have a right to their independence, and 
an organization representing the workers 
believing in freedom and independence, 
the independence of smaller nations, 
ought to go on record to boycott the 
Fascist legions of Mussolini. 


My friends, this is vital and fundamen- 
tal to American democracy. It is funda- 
mental to world peace. If one natio.. like 
Italy can destroy the independence of 
a people like Ethiopia they will destroy 
the independence of other people, as they 
have attempted to do in Spain. The 
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Sleeping Car Porters’ delegates and 15,- 
000,000 Negro people of America, rise 
against those ruthless and bloody mur- 
derers of a great nation like the Ethi- 
opian people. 


The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


Street and Electric Railway Employes 
Apply for Industrial Union Charter 


Resolution No. 18—By Delegates W. 
D. Mahon, Joseph J. Kehoe, Henry M. 
Nelson, John J. Sherry, William Egan 
and Frederick E. Griffin, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employes of America. 


Carrying out the instructions of our 
convention held in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, from September 13 to 18, inclu- 
sive, 1937, where resolution was passed 
instructing this delegation representing 
the Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployes of America to apply to you for 
the right to adopt and establish indus- 
trial organization covering the operation 
of street and electric railways operating 
in cities and in interurban transporta- 
tion. Our jurisdiction should cover all 
men and women engaged in the opera- 
tien of cars, buses and coaches that are 
used in the transportation of passengers 
in the cities and over the highways of 
the country. 


In granting this right to our organi- 
zation it will do very little harm to 
any of the trades and will grant us 
an opportunity to organize and estab- 
lish wages for all the workers in this 
line of occupation and we believe will 
result in organizing many that are un- 
organized and establish an organization 
among these workers that will bring 
protection and organized rights to them 
which do not now exist. 

Committee report: This resolution deals 
with the question of extending the juris- 
diction of the Street and Electric Railway 
Employes and under the laws of the 
American Federation of Labor must first 
receive the attention of the Executive 
Council. Your committee therefore recom- 
mends that the resolution be referred to 
the Executive Council. 
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The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Resolutions 21 and 104 deal with the 
Mooney-Billings case, and are as follows: 


Thomas J. Mooney 


Resolution No. 21—By Delegates Law- 
rence O’Keefe, Chester Sample, William 
L. Burke, Frank Jennette, International 
Molders’ Union of North America. 


WHEREAS, Thomas J. Mooney, a mem- 
ber of the International Molders’ Union 
of North America for thirty-two years, has 
been imprisoned by the State of California 
for more than eighteen of his best years on 
a life imprisonment sentence on the foulest 
frame-up conspiracy ever recorded in the 
whole history of American jurisprudence: 
and 


WHEREAS, This monstrous frame-up 
conspiracy against Thomas J. Mooney was 
conceived, inspired, directed, executed and 
paid for by the hireling henchmen agents 
provocateur of the California non-union 
open shop employers, particularly the pub- 
lic utilities corporations of San Francisco, 
who had direct control of the district at- 
torney’s office and the police department; 
and 


WHEREAS, The real motive behind this 
outrageous conspiracy is class fear and 
class hatred of Thomas J. Mooney because 
of his aggressive, militant activity in the 
California trade union movement and his 
undying loyalty and devotion to the entire 
working class; and 


WHEREAS, The original trial judge, 
Franklin A. Griffin, Captain of Detectives 
Duncan Matheson, in charge of the gather- 
ing of all the evidence, all of the living 
members of the jury that found him guilty, 
and the present district attorney have de- 
manded his pardon; and 








WHEREAS, Two commissions appointed 
by Presidents Wilson and Hoover investi- 
gated this case and branded the frame-up 
as “shocking to one’s sense of justice;” 
and 


WHEREAS, Hundreds o7 other public 
officials, countless thousands of worth- 
while men and women, organizations and 
many scores of the great daily newspapers 
and magazines throughout the world have 
branded this frame-up as a blot on civil- 
ization, the shame of America, and a dis- 
graceful smear upon the escutcheon of the 
State of California and an international 
scandal; and 


WHEREAS, Thomas J. Mooney was, by 
a directed verdict, upon the motion of the 
district attorney, and over his protest, ac- 
quitted May 24, 1933, on an indictment 
identical to the one on which he was con- 
victed eighteen years ago; and with the 
verdict of not guilty still ringing in his 
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ears, he was placed in irons and speeded 
back to San Quentin prison for the rest of 
his natural life; therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, By the delegates assembled 
in the Twenty-eighth Convention of the 
International Molders’ Union of North 
America, at Chicago, Ill., August 13 to 25, 
1934, that we reiterate and declare once 
again our full and co..plete belief in the 
absolute innocence of our brother member, 
Thomas J. Mooney, and denounce with 
righteous wrathful indignation and scorn- 
ful contempt the original framers of this 
foul conspiracy and every other public 
official who, subsequent thereto by his 
decisions, aiding, abetting, deeds or words 
of encouragement toward the continuation 


of this monstrous frame-up; and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That the International 
Molders’ delegates to all conventions of 


the American Federation of Labor present 
this resolution for adoption. 


Mooney-Billings Case 
Resolution No. 104—By Delegates Law- 
rence O’Keefe, William L. Burke, Frank 
Jennette, Chester A. Sample, International 
Molders’ Union. 


WHEREAS, Tom Mooney and Warren 
K. Billings have been confined to California 
penitentiaries for twenty-one years, the 
victims of a vicious anti-union frame-up 
conceived and effected by unprincipled spe- 
cial interests; and 

WHEREAS, Mooney and Billings were 
convicted by means of fabricated and per- 
jured evidence contrived at by officials of 
the State of California, in the person of 
the then District Attorney of San Fran- 
cisco and his aides, and 


WHEREAS, The innocence of Mooney 
and Billings has been affirmatively estab- 
lished beyond any possible doubt, the per- 
jured witnesses against them having been 


long since discredited and exposed; and 


WHEREAS, The twenty-one year fight 
for freedom has recently culminated in 
Tom Mooney’s obtaining a hearing on 
habeas corpus in the Supreme Court of 
California; and 

WHEREAS, In the event this court re- 
fuses to grant Mooney’s freedom, the case 
will be appealed to the United States Su- 
preme Court; and 

WHEREAS, There is a better likelihood 
than there has ever been that Tom Mooney 
will be freed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States when his case is heard be- 
fore that Court; and 

WHEREAS, The generous, wholehearted 
and complete support of Organized Labor 
is absolutely necessary in order to insure 
this victory which is expected; now there- 
fore be it hereby 

RESOLVED, By the 
tion of Labor in 


American Federa- 
convention assembled 
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that we throw 


our full strength behind 
the fight to free Tom Mooney and Warren 


K. Billings, and we h-reby reaffirm and 
declare our belief in the absolute innocence 
of these brothers; and be it further 
RESOLVED, That we petition the Gover- 
nor of California, Frank F. Merriam, to 
grant Tom Mooney a full, complete and 
immediate pardon; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we donate the sum of 
Five Thousand Dollars ($5,000.00) to the 
San Francisco Labor Council, to carry on 
the fight for Tom Mooney’s freedom; and 
be it finally 
_RESOLVED, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to Governor Frank F. Merriam 
of California, to Tom Mooney and Warren 
K. Billings, and to the press. 

Resolutions Nos. 21 and 104 introduced 
by the same delegation, 

Committee's Report 

These resolutions deal with a _ subject 
which has come before each succeeding 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor since Thomas J. Mooney and War- 
ren K. Billings were found guilty of par- 
ticipation in the Preparedness Day explo- 
sion in San Volumes of evi- 
have proving thar 
subornation of perjury, perjury and collu- 
sion by representatives of the police de- 
partment played a prominent part in con- 
nection with the trial of these two men. 
Each succeeding convention of the Ameri 
ean Federation of Labor has insisted that 
these two men, convicted on perjured testi- 
mony, should be given a pardon. 

In connection with the Mooney-Billings 
case, there have developed activities on the 
part of those who seemingly used this 
ease and their participation in the effori 
to secure a pardon, as a 
which to carry on a propaganda of their 
own. For this reason, and as the trade 
union movement in California, while vigor- 
ously working for the pardon of Mooney 
and Billings, has refused to endorse the 
propaganda activities who have 
made use of the Mooney-Billings case to 
accomplish purposes of their own, your 
Committee believes it advisable to incor- 
porate the action of the last convention of 
the California State Federation of Labor 
on this subject, for the information of this 
convention and trade unionists throughout 
the country, which is as follows: 

“This committee feels that in 


Francisco, 


dence been presented, 


vehicle through 


of those 


the con- 


sideration of the Mooney-Billings case any 








action taken by the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor would not only have an 
important bearing on the case itself but 
will be reflected in the efforts of the 
tr:bunal movement herein. The committee 
pelieves and recommends that this Federa- 
tion reiterate and reaffirm its oft re 
peated declaration of its belief that Tom 
Mooney and Warren K. Billings were sent 
to the penitentiary upon framed-up and 
perjured evidence and that this Federation 
should definitely go on record to demand 
their release by pardon. The committee 
believes, however, that ballyhoo mass meet- 
ings, which are often taken advantage of 
as a vehicle for certain people to exploit 
philosophies of their own, are of no avail, 
and net only entirely useless in the cause 
of Mooney and Billings but harmful to 
that cause. The committee believes that 
the continuance of the Mooney-Billings 
Committees will only result in further 
useless ballyhoo and, in addition to that, 
an entirely useless expenditure of money, 
which is spent not only for continuing 
such meetings and ballyhoo work, but is 
also paid out in salaries and other ex- 
penses incidental thereto. The committee 
believes, therefore, and recommends: 

“First: That the Secretary of this Fed- 
eration notify all local unions and Central 
Labor Councils in the State of California 
that such committees have been discon- 
tinued. 

“Second: That the Federation desire to 
work whole-heartedly to cooperate with 
the bona fide attorneys now handling the 
Mooney case and its appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court, should such an 
appeal be filed, and their present appeal 
before the Supreme Court of this State. 

“Third: That the State Federation of 
Labor shall petition each of the local 
unions to contribute funds to this case, 
but that any such funds, when contributed, 
shall be made payable directly to the 
California State Federation of Labor and 
that such funds shall be paid by the Secre- 
tary of this Federation to the bona fide at- 
torneys representing Tom Mooney and 
Warren K. Billings for legitimate prosecu- 
tion of their appeals.” 

Your Committee recommends that this 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor reaffirm all of the previous actions 
of past conventions in connection with the 
Mooney-Billings case. 

Delegate Burke, Molders: [In one of 
Wendell Phillips’ speeches, the great 
anti-slavery agitator and orator gave 
the workers of America this advice: 

“If the workers of America want 
power, if you want to make yourself 
felt, then write on your banner, so that 
every political trimmer can read it, so 
that every politician, no matter how 
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short-sighted he may be, can read it, 
‘We never forget.” 

It may be as true today as in the time 
of Wendell Phillips that working men 
have the unhappy faculty of forgetting 
all too easily. Labor will forget, thinks 
the judge who hurls an injunction 
against the unions. The people will for- 
get, says every corruptionist and bood- 
ler in public life. The voters will for- 
get, chuckles the law-maker who 
betrays his trust and votes for the cor- 
poration and against the people. 

Alas, it is true that the common peo- 
ple have forgotten all too often, but, 
nevertheless, he makes a mistake who 
thinks they will always forget. 

The powers that rule California may 
think that the workers of America have 
forgotten the labor martyrs, Thomas J. 
Mooney and Warren K. Billings, but 
convention after convention of the 
American Federation of Labor has said, 
and this convention will say, that we 
have neither forgotten their martyrdom 
nor California’s shame. Organized la- 
bor has not forgotten the terrible mis- 
carriage of justice that has kept Mooney 
and Billings behind prison bars for 
twenty long years. Labor has not for- 
gotten that these two brothers of ours 
were framed and that their conviction 
was secured upon the perjured testi- 
mony of vile and vicious degenerates. 

The story of Mooney and Billings has 
become a part of the written record of 
the age old struggle of labor for a bet- 
ter and a fuller life. Mooney and Bill- 
ings have become living symbols of 
oppression and injustice;and, because la- 
bor hates oppression and injustice with 
a holy hatred, it will never cease in its 
efforts to secure the freedom and vindi- 
cation of these two martyred workmen, 

In order to understand why Thomas 
Mooney and Warren Billings are in jail 
and, though, innocent, still kept there, 
it is necessary to know something about 
the labor aspects of this case. All of us 
know that there are employers of labor 
in America who think it is little short 
of a crime for working men to join a 
union. We also know that there is a 
type of employer in this country who 
thinks that the only proper place for a 
labor organizer is in jail. 

It so happens that Tom Mooney and 
Warren K, Billings, before their arrest 
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and conviction, were active In organtz- 
ing the workers in San Francisco, These 
two men were young, aggressive, able 
and incorruptible organizers of labor. 
The anti-union employers of the Pacific 
Coast feared Mooney and Billings, just 
as the anti-union yellow dog type of em- 
ployers everywhere fears officials who 
are honest and who dare to challenge 
their ruthless exploitation of human be- 
ings. Because of their labor activities, 
Mooney and Billings became marked 
men. The Preparedness Parade bomb 
explosion which, no doubt, was the 
work of some madman, gave these anti- 
union employers and their tools in politi- 
cal office, a chance to frame Mooney and 
Billings. The story is so familiar to 
every delegate to this convention that 
there is no need to go into details. 

Some there are who say that Mooney 
should apply for a parole. Those who 
say that do not understand Tom Mooney. 
To apply for a parole in Tom Mooney’s 
mind would be a confession of guilt. 
The very thought of a parole, with its 
implication of guilt, is abhorrent to a 
man like Tom Mooney. 

You know, brother delegates, there 
flows in the veins of Tom Mooney, the 
same kind of Trish blood that flowed in 
the veins of Terrence McSweeney, the 
Lord Mayor of Cork, Ireland. Men of 
that breed never ask for paroles. They 
demand justice. 

Now, just another thought on Tom 
Mooney’s case. Let me say to the dele- 
gates to this convention that possibly it 
has been only our good luck or fate or 
chance that has enabled us to escape a 
fate similar to that of Tom Mooney. I 
do not believe there has ever been a 
man who has been active in organizing 
labor for any period of time that the 
forces of evil on the other side have not 
tried to frame him in various ways. I 
believe it was John Wesley, the great 
preacher, who, upon seeing a man being 
brought to prison, stopped and said: 
“There, but for the grace of God go I, 
John Wesley.” 

Likewise can every delegate to this 
convention, in contemplating Tom 
Mooney in jail, say: There, but for the 
grace of God or luck or chance, am I, 

If we were in Tom Mooney’s place we 
would not want to be forgotten. There- 
fore, let this convention send a message 
to Tom Mooney and Warren Billings 
that American labor has not forgotten 
nor will it ever forget, and that it will 
never cease in its efforts to secure, not 
only their freedom, but their complete 
vindication as well. 
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The report of the committee was unant- 
mously adopted. 


Government Employes Extend Thanks to 
American Federation of Labor 


Resolution No. 23—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Gilbert E. Hyatt, N. E. Franklin, 
Alexander Jeffrey and James R. Wilson, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Edward J. Gainor, M. F. Finnan, Charles 
D. Duffy, Luther E. Swartz, William J. 
Gorman, National Association of Letter 
Carriers; Henry W. Strickland, John M. 
Craig, John C. Kringel, Railway Mail 
Association; Charles I, Stengle, Berniece 
B. Heffner, Cecil E. Custer, Perry S. 
Myers, American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employes; Fred Baer, International 
Association of Firefighters; N. P. Alifas, 
International Association of Machinists, 
District No. 44; C. L. Rosemund, Inter- 
national Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s 
Unions. 


WHEREAS, the organizations of Gov- 
ernment workers affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor have been 
successful in repealing adverse legisla- 
tion, ‘hese victories including repeal of 
wage cuts, restoration of promotions, 
vacations, differentials for night work, 
and numerous other hard-won and deep- 
ly-cherished rights and privileges: and 


WHEREAS, Large numbers, notably in 
the postal service, have gained through 
legislation the five (5) day week and 
other benefits, thus not only benefiting 
themselves but more firmly establishing 
the principle of shorter hours in indus- 
try; anc 


WHEREAS, During the recent past, 
standards of wages, hours and employ- 
ment have been preserved; and 


WHEREAS. These very notable vic- 
tories would have been impossible with- 
out the energetic influence and backing 
of organized labor and the continuous 
co-operation and assistance of its offi- 
cers; and 


WHEREAS, All these unions have re- 
cently enthusiastically reaffirmed their 
gratitude to the American Federation of 
Labor and continued their  aijfiliation 
with it: o« it 


RESOLVED, That the delegates repre- 
senting Government workers in_ this 
Fifty-seventh Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor do hereby ex- 
press the deepest gratitude of themselves 
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and their fellow members to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and its allies. 


This convention can take no other ac- 
tion than to accept this evidence of ap- 
preciation on the part of the _ several 
organizations of Government Employes, 
parties to the resolution. Your committee 
does note, however, with appreciation 
the action of these groups in expressing 
their appreciation for all the American 
Federation of Labor has done to be of 
assistance. 


The report of the committee was 


unanimously adopted. 


Appreciation of Fair Labor Policy cf? 
U. S. Post Office Officials 


Resolution No. 25—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Gilbert E. Hyatt, N. E. Franklin, 
Alexander Jeffrey, James R. Wilson, Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Edward J. Gainor, M. T. Finnan, Charles 
D. Duffy, Luther E. Swartz, William J. 
Gorman, National Association of Letter 
Carriers; Henry W. Strickland, 'ohn M. 
Craig, John C. Kringel, Railway Mail As- 
sociation; Charles I, Stengle, Berniece B. 
Heffner. Cecil E. Custer, Perry 58. Myers, 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployes; Fred Baer, International Associa- 
tion of Firefighters; N. P. Alifas, Inter- 
national Association of Machin:sts, dis- 
trict No. 44; C. L. Rosemund, Internation- 
al Federation of Technical Engineers, 
Architects and Draftsmen’s Unions. 


WHEREAS, Postmaster General James 
A. Farley and other policy forming offi- 
cials of the postal service have repeat- 
edly declared themselves as recognizing 
the right of organization by the em- 
ployes and of spokesmanship through 
their duly elected representatives: and 


WHEREAS, This policy is one inaugu- 
rated by the present administration of 
the post office department and is a 
marked improvement from previous per- 
sonnel relations; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Fifty-Seventh 
Annual Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor extend its appreciation 
to the officials of the Post Office de- 
partment for this liberal reform; and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That we urge that these 
Officials take energetic steps to impress 
upon their subordinates in the field the 
duty and responsibility of observing and 
furthering recognition of the unions and 
the sincere practice of collective bargain- 
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ing with respect to administrative mat- 
ters; and be it still further 

RESOLVED, That we express the sin- 
cere hope that this example will be fol- 
lowed by the extension of the above 
principles to all government establish- 
ments in which they do not exist. 

Your committee recommends concur- 
rence with the resolution. 

The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 

The committee revorted jointly upon 
Resolutions Nos. 30 and 33. 


Uniform Old-Age Pension 


Resolution No. 30—By Delegates L. 
P. Lindelof, Clarence E. Swick, Chris- 
tian M. Madsen, James M. Meehan, 
Harry Kaufman and Jos. F. Kelley, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America. 


WHEREAS, The Social Security Act 
does not provide a sufficient amount at 
the present time; and 


WHEREAS, The increasing of prices, 
in general, is reducing the American 
standard of living, more and more; and 


WHEREAS, The amount paid for Old- 
Age Pension at the present time through- 
out the United States, runs from $15.00 
to $35.00 per month, which is not suffi- 
cient to buy the bare necessities of life; 
be it therefore 


RESOLVED, That the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor as- 
sembled in the City of Denver, Colorado, 
October 4, 1937, recommend that a uni- 
form amount cf at least $50.00 per month 
be paid throughout the United States 
for Old-Age Pension, to any citizen of 
the United States, beginning at the age 
of 60 years. 


Reduction in Age Requirement for 


Old-Age Pension 


Resolution No. 33—Ey Delegates L. P. 
Lindelof, Clarence E. Swick, Christian 
M. Madsen, James M. Meehan, Harry 
Kaufman and Jos. F. Kelley, Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America. 


WHEREAS, The age of 65 years to be 
eligible for old-age pension as provided 
in the Social Security Act, is absolutely 
too high; and 


WHEREAS, The average worker when 
he is over fifty years of age, can only 
find work from four to five months dur- 
ing the year, partly due to the high 
insurance rate; and 
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WHEREAS, New inventions, such as 
mechanical labor-saving devices, are 
still increasing, thereby bringing down 
the age limit at which one is able to 
obtain employment more and more as 
time goes on; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor as- 
sembled in the City of Denver, Colorado, 
October 4, 1937, recommends that the 
age to be eligible for the old-age pen- 
sion be reduced to 60 years, 


Your committee submits the following 
report on Resolutions Nos. 30 and 33. 


Your committee calls attention to the 
fact that the Executive Council has ap- 
pointed a special committee to study the 
whole question of Old-Age Pension and 
Social Security legislation. For this rea- 
son your committee recommends that the 
resolutions be referred to the Executive 
Council for study and guidance by the 
committee. 


The report of the committee was unant- 
mously adopted. 


Protesting Importation of Foreign 


Painted Theater Scenery 


Resolution No, 31—By Delegates L. P. 
Lindelof, Clarence E. Swick, Christian M. 
Madsen, James M. Meehan, Harry Kauf- 
man and Jos. F. Kelley, Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America. 


WHEREAS, Foreign scenery is being 
imported into this country for use in 
shows created in this country and thereby 
depriving American workers of the work 
of painting such scenery, work rightfully 
belonging to them; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor assembled 
in the City of Denver, Colorado, October 
4, 1937, condemn the importation of foreign 
scenery and favor and endeavor to have 
legislation passed by Congress to amend 
the tariff laws for the protection of our 
workers at scene painting in the theatrical 
industry. 


Your committee recommends concurrence 
with the resolution. 


The report of the committee was unant- 
mously adopted. 


Socialized Medicine 


Resolution No, 82—By Delegates L. P. 
Lindelof, Clarence E. Swick, Christian M. 
Madsen, James M. Meehan, Harry Kauf- 
man and Jos. F. Kelley, Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America. 


WHEREAS, Sickness, in general, by our 
brothers and their families, many times 
causes hardship, due to the high doctor 
and hospital fees usually charged; and 


WHEREAS, Many brothers have lost 
their insurance or membership in fra- 
ternal lodges during the last six years 
of depression, thousands of them now 
being too old to become members again 
and thereby deprived of any protection 
for sickness and benefits; and 


WHEREAS, Many of the insurance com- 
panies and lodges, more or less operating 
for a profit, are therefore not guarantee- 
ing sufficient protection to our brothers 
and their families: therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor assem- 
bled in the City of Denver, Colorado, 
October 4, 1937, recommend that our fed- 
eral government, as well as all our states, 
provide for some form of socialized medi 
cine, whereby our brothers, as well as 
their families, will be protected in all 
cases of sickness, operations and hospital- 
ization, free of charge. 

Inasmuch as the Executive Council has 
created a special committee for the pur- 
pose of studying the entire fields of Social 
Security legislation, your committee rcc- 
ommends that the resolution be referred 
to the Executive Council for study and 
guidance by the committee. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Pledging Support to the American 


Federation of Labor 


Resolution No. 34—By Delegate Joseph 
A. Mullaney, International Association of 
Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor has since its organization in 
1881 sought to bring to the workers of our 
country the higher wages and better work- 
ing conditions to which they are justly 
entitled; and 


WHEREAS, Through all these years it 
has sought to accomplish its purposes 
through both legal and lawful channels 
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that respected the rights of all employers 
and of the general public; and 


WHEREAS, It always has and still does 
believe in the principles of free speech, 
free assemblage and the respecting of per- 
sonal and property rights: and 


WHEREAS, It believes in the form of 
democratic government that now prevails 
in the United States of America: and 


WHEREAS, It always has and does still 
believe in and pursues its course of pro- 
gressive action through the channels of 
mediation, conciliation and _ arbitration 
and respecting the sanctity of trade agree- 
ments; and 


WHEREAS, It always has and still does 
frown upon and repudiates any cause or 
movement that panders to the moh spirit 
and the rule of a militant minority: and 


WHEREAS, Included in its multitudi- 
nous achievements on the field of legisla- 
tion can be found the Wagner Act which 
gave to both the organized and unorgan- 
ized workers the right to select for them- 
selves their own bargaining agency for 
the betterment of their conditions; and 


WHEREAS, It believes in our country, 
its institutions and its traditions as at- 
tested to by the thousands of its member- 
ship who made the supreme sacrifice 
fighting under its flag on the field of 
battle; and 

WHEREAS, It always has and still does 
repudiate all open or disguised forms of 
Communism, Nazism, Fascism, or any of 
the other foreign “isms” or agencies that 
have for their purpose the displacing of 
our present form of government and the 
substitution of their own; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this Fifteenth Con- 
vention of the International Association 
of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers, assembled in Chicago, September 
20, 1937, pledge to its parent body, the 
American Federation of Labor, its un- 
swerving loyalty. its fullest co-operation 
and financial support for the purpose of 
halting the invasion of its ranks by the 
so-called “C. I. O.” or any other group 
attempting to challenge its supremacy. 

Resolution No. 34 is a resolution adopted 
by the fifteenth convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Heat and Frost 
Insulators and Asbestos Workers pledging 
unswerving loyalty and fullest co-opera- 
tion to the American Federation of Labor 
for the purpose of resisting the invasion 
of its ranks by the so-called C. I. O. or 
avy other group attempting to challenge 
its supremacy. Your committee notes with 
great satisfaction the loyalty and devo- 
tion that is manifested which igs another 
indication of the vitality and soundness 


of the position taken by the American 
Federation of Labor on this subject. 

The report of the committee was tnani- 
mously adopted. 


Union Label Trades Department Requests 
Authority to Review Applications for 
Approval of Union Labels, Shop 
Cards and Buttons 


Resolution No. 37—By Delegate I. M. 
Ornburn, Union Label Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor. 

No design for a union label, shop card 
or button shall be authorized or approved 
by the Executive Council before the de- 
sign has been submitted to the Union 
Label Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor for review and recom- 
mendation. 

Your committee recommends ap- 
proval of the resolution. In so doing, 
it must be understood that the label 
of the affiliated national and inter- 
national unions are their exclusive 
property and the purpose of the ap- 
proval by the American Federation of 
Labor is to avoid conflict in design 
as well as conflict in jurisdiction of 
affiliated erganizations. With this un- 
derstanding your committee recom- 
mends approval of the resolution. 

The recommendation of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


Amendment to Wagner Labor 
Relations Act 


Resolution No. 38 By Delegate John 
P. Frey, Metal Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Railway Labor Act 
enacted by Congress in 1936, which 
was afterwards held to be constitu- 
tional by decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, provides, in part, 
that— 

“Employes shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing. The majority of any craft 
or class of employes sha!l have the 
right to determine who shall be the 
representatives of the craft or class 
for the purpose of this act;” and 

WHEREAS, The Wagner-Connery 
Act, approved July 5, 19%5, provides 
that: “The Board shall decide in each 
case whether in order to insure to em- 
ployes the full benefit of their right 
to self-organization and to collective 
bargaining, and otherwise to effectu- 
ate the policies of this Act, the unit 
appropriate for the purposes of collec- 
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tive bargaining shall be the employer 
unit, craft unit, plant unit, or sub- 
division thereof;” and 


WHEREAS, This latitude given to 
the National Labor Relations Board 
and decisions rendered under it has 


resulted in the creation of confusion, 
and to the detriment of collective bar- 
gaining; and 

WHEREAS, The Metal Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation 
of Labor’ requested the Executive 
Council, A. F. of L., to have an amend- 
ment introduced into Congress which 
would amend the section of the Wag- 
ner-Connery Act above referred to and 
substitute in its place the substance 
of the provision in the Railway Labor 
Act above referred to; and 

WHEREAS, The Executive Council, 
A. F. of L., complied with the request 
and had the necessary amendment in- 
troduced in both branches of Con- 
gress; and 

WHEREAS, A member of the Cabi- 
net publicly expressed opposition to 
the amendment which influenced Con- 
gress to take no action; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention 
request the Executive Council to have 
the amendment to the Wagner-Con- 
nery Act reintroduced in the coming 
session of Congress and use every 
legitimate means at its command to 
secure the enactment of the amend- 
ment, 


Your recommends adop- 
tion of the resolution, 

A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the committee. 

Delegate Watt, Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor: Might I ask if 
the resolution is in compliance with 
the report of the Executive Council or 
is it contrary? 

Secretary Frey: It is in 
mony with the committee’s 
that geaeral subject. 

The motion to adopt the committee’s 
report was carried by unanimous vote, 


committee 


full har- 
report on 


Federal Committee on Apprentice 


Training 
Resolution No. 39—By Delegate John 
P. Frey, Metal Trades Department, 


American Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Federal Committee 
on Apprentice Training in accordance 
with the resolution passed at the last 
session of the American Federation of 
Labor has been made a permanent 
agency in the United States Depart- 
and this agency pro- 

representation from 


ment of Labor 
vides for 


equal 
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labor and 


in fostering 
and promoting indentured apprentice- 


management 


ship in the skilled trades throughout 
the country; and 


WHEREAS, The State and Local Ap- 
prenticeship committees, stimulated by 
the Federal committee and having 
equal representation from labor and 
management, are determining rules 
and regulations under which appren- 
ticeship shall be conducted, such as 
wages, hours, quotas, length of ap- 
prenticeship, content of schedule of 
processes, and amount of related in- 
struction; and 


WHEREAS, The Federal committee 


has secured the adoption of recom- 
mended national standards for the 
plumbing and the painting industries, 


officially endorsed by the United Asso- 
ciation of Journeymen Plumbers and 
Steamfitters of the United States and 
Canada and by the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators, and Paperhang- 
ers of America and by the respective 
national employers’ associations, and is 
now working with other trades inter- 
ested in setting up similar national 
standards ot apprenticeship; and 

WHEREAS, The Federal committee’s 
valuable services to youth, to labor 
and to industry are limited because its 
budget is too small to permit a suffi- 
ciently numerous field staff; therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor endorse the work of 
the Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training and urge the Congress of the 
United States to provide the committee 
with sufficient funds to permit the 
extension of its services to areas not 
now being reached; and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That State Federations 
of Labor be urged to secure the pas- 


sage of state legislation on appren- 
ticeship setting up machinery in the 
State Labor Departments to imple- 


ment the Federal standards. 

Your committee recommends. the 
adoption of the resolution with the 
uncerstanding that apprentice train- 
ing will continue to be in conformity 
with the rules and requirements of 
the international and national unions 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The report of the 
unanimously adopted. 


committee was 


Rates of Pay for Motion Picture Oper- 
ators Employed on Panama Canal 
Resolution No. 44—By Delegate John 


P. Frey, Metal Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor. 
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WHEREAS, Motion picture oper- 
ators employed on the Panama Canal 
are distinctly underpaid in comparison 
with other crafts in that locality and 

WHEREAS, These motion picture 
operators are receiving rates of pay 
materially less than union rates paid 
in the United States; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor be 
instructed to co-operate with the Pan- 
ama Metal ‘Trades Council in their 
efforts to secure an adequate rate of 
pay for motion picture operators on 
the Panama Canal. 

Your committee recommends the 
resolution be referred to the officers 
of the International Alliance of Theat- 
rical Stage Employes and Motion Pic- 
ture Operators. 

The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


Pension Legislation for Widows of 
Panama Canal Employes 
Resolution No. 47—By Delegate John 
P. Frey, Metal Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor. 
WHEREAS, Many bills have been in- 
troduced in past sessions of Congress to 
extend retirement benefits to widows of 
annuitants of government employes; and 
WHEREAS, The women of the Canal 
Zone, after long periods in the tropics, 
with the possibility of being left widows 
shortly after their husband’s retirement, 
must certainly become opjects of char- 
ity or else try to compete in the open 
market for unsuitable work; and 
WHEREAS, The salaries of the em- 
ployes involved are not sufficient te leave 
any surplus to make these widows inde- 
pendent of the necessity of asking em- 
ployment or seeking aid from others; and 
WHEREAS, The Panama Canal em- 
ployes have a special retirement act be- 
cause of the unusual climatic and ad- 
verse living conditions in the tropics; 
therefore be it 
RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor sup- 
port legislation or amendments to legis- 
lation which will extend to widows of 
United States citizens, annuitants, of the 
Canal Zone Retirement Act. benefits of 
two-thirds of the annuities received by 
the employe before his death. 


Your Committee recommends concur- 
rence with the resolution. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Secretary Frey: May the Secretary in- 
form you that the resolutions just acted 
upon and the two which follow were 
acted upon by the convention of the 


Metal Trades Department, on behalf of 
the organized employes of the Panama 
Canal Zonc. 


Provision for Legislative Representatives 
of Panama Canal and Panama 
Railroad Employes 


Resolution No. 49—By Delegate John 
P. Frey, Metal Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor. 

WHEREAS, The present national ad- 
ministration has approved a policy of 
collective bargaining between employers 
and employes and is fostering the prin- 
ciple of selective representation; and 

WHEREAS, The organized employes 
of the Panama Canal and Panama Rail- 
road have found it necessary because of 
their geographical location a long way 
from the United States to send selected 
representatives to Washington each year 
for legislative purposes; and 

WHEREAS, Such representatives have 
always been financed by the Panama 
Canal Metal Trades Council, the govern- 
ment incurring no expense through such 
procedure; and 

WHEREAS, The Lloyd-LaFollette Act 
specifically gives the federal employes 
the right to representation before Con- 
gress either as an individual or as a 
group representative without reduction in 
compensation or position; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor make 
every effort through the Department of 
Labor and the office of the Secretary of 
War to provide that the chosen repre- 
sentatives of organized labor be allowed 
to proceed to Washington under instruc- 
tions regardless of position, leave, or 
quarters status. 

Your Committee recommends adoption 
of the resolution. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Wage Differential for Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad Employes 


Resolution No. 50—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

WHEREAS, Existing law provides for 
employes of the Panama Canal and Pan- 
ama Railroad a differential up to 25 per 
cent over rates paid for similar work in 
the United States; and 

WHEREAS, All the employes of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad ex- 
cept policemen, firemen, school teachers, 
and postal employes receive this differ- 
ential in pay; and 

WHEREAS, There seems to be no sat- 
isfactory reason why these employes 
should not receive ~qual consideration for 
their labor with the other employes of 
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the Panama Canal and Panama Rail- 
road; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor assist 
in every way possible in obtaining the 
full differential for all the employes of 
the Panama Canal and Panama Rail- 
road, 

Your Committee recommends the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 

The report of the committee was unani- 


mously adopted. 


Increase in Appropriations for LaFollette 
Committee on Civil Liberties 

Resolution No. 52—By Delegate Robert 
J. Watt, Massachusetts State Federation 
of Labor. 

WHEREAS, The right of workers to 
organize and bargain collectively is now 
established in the law of the nation and 
the state, and 

WHEREAS, In defiance of these laws, 
labor-hating industrialists have repeated- 
ly used guns and gas to terrorize work- 
ing people who vainly seek to exercise 
the rights established by these laws, and 

WHEREAS, The judges of many courts 
and the police of many cities have re- 
peatedly utilized the time-worn tactics 
of injunctions to exalt the privileges of 
property above human needs and human 
rights, and 

WHEREAS, The forces of reaction al- 
ready are donning the masks and hoods 
of terroristic vigilantes under the guise 
of “law and order committees’ to re- 
press the legitimate aims of the mem- 
bers of organized labor, and 

WHEREAS, The majority of the news- 
papers of the nation, under the spur of 
advertising, or the pressure of bankers, 
or the interest of publishers, or the gul- 
libility of editors, create a false and 
vicious impression of lawlessness and ir- 
responsibility on the part of union mem- 
bers, and 

WHEREAS, High-paid publicity and 
advertising agencies are already building 
a propaganda against organized labor 
and against the new deal administra- 
tion, so overwhelmingly endorsed by the 
people of the nation, and 

WHEREAS, The civil liberties of 
Americans are being undermined by thi 
vicious influence of the flag-waving mas- 
queraders who would destroy liberty in 
the name of so-called “law and order,”’ 
and 

WHEREAS, The special Senate sub- 
committee on Civil Liberties has exposed 
the brutal tactics and vicious propaganda 


of these subversive fascistic elements; 
theretore be it 
RESOLVED, That the Massachusetts 


State Federation of Labor in convention 
assembled express its thanks to Senators 
Thomas for their 


LaFollette and com- 
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petent and courageous efforts; and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor petition the 
United States Senate to extend and in- 
crease the appropriations for the con- 
tinued investigation of the agencies and 
activities now threatening the civil liber- 
ties of the American people; and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That the delegate to the 
American Federation of Labor Conven- 
tion petition the American Federation of 
Labor to make every effort to assure the 
continuance of the special Senate Sub- 
committee on Civil Liberties. 

This resolution is not properly pre- 
sented as it evidently was intended for 
the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Labor. The last resolve is instructions 
to the delegates of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor to urge the 
continuance of the special Senate sub- 
Committee on Civil Liberties. We are 
in accord with the purpose of the reso- 
lution and therefore recommend that this 
convention instruct its officers to use 
their influence so that the LaFollette 
committee on Civil Liberties may con- 
tinue its work. 

The report of the committee was unan- 
imously adopted. 


Uniform System of Unemployment 
Compensation 


Resolution No. 583—By Delegate Robert 


J. Watt, Massachusetts State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, State boundaries no longer 
confine the workers of our nation in 
the quest for employment; and 

WHEREAS, The consequence of un- 
employment cannot be confined within 
the borders of a single state; and 


WHEREAS, Unemployment compensa- 
tion is today based upon the outworn 
theory that each state is sovereign over 
the economic conditions within its boun- 
daries; and 

WHEREAS, Many of our members 
jeopardize their rights to obtain unem- 
ployment compensation whenever ther 
accept employment outside our own 
Commonwealth: and 

WHEREAS, The Unemployment Com- 
pensation Law of Massachusetts extends 
protection only to those employed by 
employers of eight or more persons; and 

WHEREAS, Any system of interstate 
compacts is at best only a weak sub- 
stitute for federal legislation and admin- 
istration; and 

WHEREAS, There already exists & 
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system of Federal Old Age Benefits, the 
constitutionality of which has been ap- 
proved by a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States: therefore 
be ‘* 

aneSOLVED, ‘That tne Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor in convention 
assembled call upon the Federal Con- 
gress to establish a single uniform sys- 
tem of unemployment compensation, 
using the records and the machinery 
of the Federal Old Age Benefit system 
and the Federal-State Employment Serv- 
ice, and to extend the scope of the un- 
employment compensation to cover all 
those now reached by the Federal Old 
Age Benefit System; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the delegate of the 
Massachusetts State Federation of Labor 
to the Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be instructed to pre- 
sent such a resolution to the Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
for the purpose of securing the speedy 
accomplishment of this program. 

While in its final resolve it is instruc- 
tions to the delegate of a State Fed- 
eration of Labor to this convention, never- 
theless, it refers to a subject of general 
interest to the trade union movement 
which involves many complicated prob 
lems 

Your Committee therefore recommends 
that the resolution be referred to the 
Executive Council with the request that 
they make a thorough study of the prob- 
lem and report to the next convention 
of the A. F. of L. 

The report of the committee was 


unanimously adopted. 


Favoring Ratification of Conventions of 
International Labor Organization 


Resolution No. 54—By Delegate Robert 
J. Watt, Massachusetts State Feder- 
ation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The International Labor 
Organization at Geneva in June of this 
year adopted conventions to establish 
the forty-hour week in the textile in- 
dustry; to create standards of safety 
provisions for the building construction 
workers; to raise the minimum age for 
employment in industry and in non- 
industrial businesses from fourteen to 
fifteen years; and 

WHEREAS, American labor will ben- 
efit from the establishment of these 
standards in the United States and from 
their establishment in competing nations: 
and 

WHEREAS, These conventions are 
binding only when duly ratified by partici- 
pating nations; and 
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WHEREAS, rresident Koosevelt has 
submitted these conventions to the Sen- 
ate for ratification; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor in convention 
assembled go on record in favor of the 
speedy ratification of these conventions 
by the Senate of the United States: and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That the delegate to the 
next convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be requested to urge 
the American Federation of Labor to 
join energetically in support of these 
objectives 

While not properly introduced as a 
resolution to this convention, neverthe- 
less it refers to the action of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization at Geneva in 
June of this year adopting conventions 
to establish the forty-hour week in the 
textile industry throughout the world. 

Your committee therefore recommends 
that this convention place itself on 
record as giving every possible support 
to the universal approval of the forty- 
hour week in the worldwide textile in- 
dustry and for the speedy ratification of 
the conventions adopted in Geneva by 
the Senate of the United States. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Opposing Physical Examinations 

Resolution No. 55—By Delegate Robert 
J. Watt, Massachusetts State Federativur 
of Labor 

WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled in 
1935 endorsed the extension of work- 
men’s compensation legislation to cover 
occupational diseases, together with the 
principle of federal grants in aid to state 
pooled funds to cover occupational dis- 
eases, and_ instructed the Executive 
Council to support the drafting and en- 
actment of federal and state legislation 
to remedy the situation: and 

WHEREAS, The report of the Execu- 
tive Council to the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled in 
1936 urged the State Federation of Labor 
and the Central Labor Union to press 
constantly for compensation for occupa- 
tional diseases: therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor request the 
American Federation of Labor in con- 
vention assembled in 1937 to endorse 
the principle of blanket coverage of oc- 
cupational diseases under workmen's 
compensation; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor request the 
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American Federation of Labor in con- 
vention assembled in 1937 to state its 
absolute opposition to physical examina- 
tions of any kind or sort, until such 
time as the federal and state laws fully 
protect those workers who may be re- 
moved from industry as the result of 
such physical examinations. 


Your Committee recognizes the abuses 
and far-reaching effects to the individual 
of physical examinations as a condition 
of employment. Your Committee is 
aware of the variety of conditions under 
which physical examinations may be ap- 
plied. Your Committee does not believe 
it advisable for the convention to adopt 
a definite and detailed policy on the 
question of physical examinations until 
more adequate study of the problem has 
been made, and International Unions 
whose members are affected, given an 
opportunity of contributing their knowl- 
edge and their experience on the ques- 
tion to the Executive Council. 

Your Committee therefore recommends 
that the Executive Council be requested 
to undertake a thorough study of the 
entire question of physical examinations 
in connection with employment. 

Your Committee further recommends 
that the principle of blanket coverage of 
occupational under Workmen's 
Compensation be this con- 
vention. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Legisiation to Abolish Industrial 


Homework 

Resolution No. 56—By Delegate Robert 
J. Watt, Massachusetts State Federation 
of Labor. 

WHEREAS, Industrial homework is a 
method of production which, particularly 
through its low wages, long hours, and 
the employment of young children, re- 
sults in the exploitation of workers en- 
gaged in the practice: and 

WHEREAS, Industrial homework oper- 
ates in direct competition to factory pro- 
duction and constitutes a threat to de- 
cent »mployment standards, including 
those e&tablisned by law and by collec- 
tive agreements, in competing factories; 
and 

WHERBGAS, Years of experience under 
state industrial homework laws and N. 
R. A. have demonstrated the impossibil- 
ity of effectively regulating this prac- 
tice; and 


diseases 
approved by 


WHEREAS, Massachusetts has enacted 
industrial 


% measure prohibiting home- 
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work in certain specified industries and 
further authorizing the Commissioner of 
Labor and Industries to prohibit indus- 
trial homework in industries in which it 
is found that the practice injures the 
health and welfare of the homeworkers 
within the industry, or without rendering 
unluly difficult the maintenance of ex- 
isting labor standards or the enforcement 
of labor standards established by law or 
regulation for factory workers in the in- 
dustry: and 


WHEREAS, One result of this legisla- 
tion may be to place the Massachusetts 
industries affected at a competitive dis- 
advantage with competing industries in 
other states where industrial homework 
is permitted to continue; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor in convention 
assembled request the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to favor the abolition of 
industrial homework, and that it use 
every available resource to urge and sup- 
port the enactment by states of legisla- 
tion prohibiting homework as a method 
of industrial production, and the enact- 
ment by the United States Congress of 
legislation designed to control and limit 
the passage of industrial homework 
across state lines 


The American Federation of Labor, for 


many years, has been active in its ef- 
fort to have industrial homework —sweat 
shops—eliminated by State and Federal 


legislation. The enactment of the Walsh- 
Healey Bill was of some material assist- 
ance in this direction. 

Your Committee recommends that the 
Executive Council be instructed to con- 
tinue their legislative efforts, so that in- 
dustrial homework—the sweat shop—can 
be eliminated from our industries. 

Your Committee further recommends 
that the American Federation of Labor 
continue to give full support to State 
Federations of Labor in their efforts to 
secure adequate legislation prohibiting 
industrial homework—the sweat shop. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Administration of Social Security 
Program 


Resolution No. 57—By Delegate Rob- 
ert J. Watt, Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

WHEREAS, The Federal Social Se- 
curity program and associated state un- 
employment compensation and public as- 
sistance legislation were created for the 
protection of the working people of the 
nation against major hazards of the 
modern economic system; and 
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WHEREAS, The successful operation 
of these laws depends equally upon a 
full and accurate understanding of their 
provisions and upon an enlightened and 
efficient administration; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
Massachusetts State Federation of Labor 
and of every central labor union in 
Massachusetts be urged to keep in close 
touch with all legislative proposals and 
administrative developments which might 
in any way affect the interests of the 
working people whom they represent; and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That the officers of every 
labor union ‘n Massachusetts be re- 
quested to render any necessary assist- 
ance to any member who seeks aid in 
the fillng of claims or the protection of 
his individual benefit account; and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be presented to the next conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
by the delegate of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor, so that simi- 
lar suggestions may be given to the offi- 
cers of the American Federation of La- 
bor. 


This resolution relates entirely to in- 
structions given to the officers of the 
Massachusetts State Federation of La- 
bor through a resolution adopted by the 
last convention of that organization. 

Your Committee calls attention to the 
fact that the American Federation of La- 
bor now cooperates with the Massachu- 
setts State Federation of Labor in connec- 
tion with all such legislation, and always 
has. Furthermore, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is, and always has, takena 
leading position in shaping legislation in 
the several states and the National Gov- 
ernment in connection with unemploy- 
ment compensation and public assistance 
legislation, and general social security 
proposals. Therefore no action is re- 
quired on this resolution. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Division of Labor Standards, U. 8. 
Department of Labor 


Resolution No. 58—By Delegate Robert 
J. Watt, Massachusetts State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The United States Depart- 
ment of Labor has recently added to its 
services to labor the functions of assist- 
ing in the formulation of practical labor 
standards, or providing facilities for the 
drafting of labor legislation and safety 
— and of administrative practices: 
an 


WHEREAS, The Division of Labor 
Standards offers an unduplicated serv- 
ice to State Federations of Labor and 
other worker groups in furnishing in- 
formation on improved labor and health 
scandards; and 


WHEREAS, It is now possible to se- 
eure technical information on_ specific 
problems that concern workers by writ- 
ae to the Division of Labor Standards; 
anc 


WHEREAS, These facilities are be- 
ing widely used by State Federations of 
Labor and local labor groups; therefore 
be it 


RESOLVED, That this service to la- 
bor should be continued and to that 
end Congress be urged to establish the 
Division of Labor Standards as a per- 
manent bureau in the United States De- 
partment of Labor with adequate funds 
to carry on its activities in behalf of the 
workers of the country; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor in convention 
assembled request its delegates to the 
forthcoming annua! convention of the 
American Federation of Labor to present 
this resolution and urge concurrence by 
the parent body. 


While this resolution is not properly 
addressed to this convention, but in its 
tesolve is an action by a State Federation 
of Labor convention, it deals with a sub- 
ject in which the American Federation of 
Labor is, and always has been, interested. 
The American Federation of Labor has 
given its full support to the maintenance 
of the Division of Labor Standards, and 
has actively co-operated with its Director. 
The American Federation of Labor has 
used its best endeavors to assist the De- 
partment of Labor in securing adequate 
appropriations for its administration. Your 
committee recommends that this policy be 
continued and no further action is re- 
quired by this convention on the reso- 
lution. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Extension of Provisions of Walsh-Healey 
Law to All Government Contracts 
Resolution No. 59—By Delegate Robert 
J. Watt, Masaschusetts State Federation 

of Labor. 

WHEREAS, The Walsh-Healey law, pro- 
viding that all contracts for the federal 
government of $10,000 and over must in- 
elude provision for payment of prevailing 
wages and hours in localities where work 
under such contract is carried on, said 
law proving invaluable to wage earners 
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in all sections of our therefore 


be it 


RESOLVED, That our delegate to the 
National Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be instructed to intro- 
duce a_ resolution in said convention 
memorializing the Congress in favor of 
amending such law providing for the same 
provisions in all contracts for work for 
the United States government. 


country ; 


This resolution is not properly ad- 
dressed to this convention, but appar- 
ently is instructions given to a delegate 


from a State Federation of Labor attend- 
ing this convention. 

The American Federation of Labor was 
actively interested in securing the passage 
of the Walsh-Healey law, and has been 
endeavoring, through amendment to the 
law, to have the 10-thousand-dollar pro- 
vision materially reduced. In view of this 
and the known policy of the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L. in the matter, 
no further action on the resolution is 
necessary. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Older Workers Discrimination 


No. 60—By Delegate Robert 
Masachusetts State Federation 


Resolution 
J. Watt, 
of Labor. 

WHEREAS, It is becoming increasingly 
difficult for the older worker to secure 
and hold employment; and 


WHEREAS, The age at which a worker 


is considered old is being pushed down 
from the sixties to the forties and even 
to the thirties; and 

WHEREAS, This inability of able- 


bodied workers to secure employment is 
undermining our labor movement; and 

WHEREAS, The Massachusetts legisla- 
ture at the request of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor caused a study 
of this problem to be made and enacted 
legislation at the last session with a view 
to checking this growing evil; and 

WHEREAS, The problem is national in 
scope and demands national action; there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor in convention 


assembled respectfully requests the United 
States Secretary of Labor to investigate 
and report upon the matter, and upon the 
nature and effect of any economic con- 
ditions or statutory provisions which may 
tend to produce unfair or inequitable 
discrimination on the basis of age in ob- 
taining and retaining employment in 
public service and private industry; the 
extent to which 
termining the 


age is a factor in de 
efficiency of 


men and 
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women engaged in 


such public service 
and private industry; the effect of pension 
systems, and group and workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance upon the employment 
of the older worker; and to appoint a rep- 
resentative national advisory committee to 


act in connection with the planning of 
the study and to review the results of 
the surveys and to make appropriate rec- 
ommendations, and adequate appropria- 
tions for this purpose; and be it further 
RESOLVED, That the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor in convention 
assembled requests their delegate to pre- 
sent this resolution to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention and urge con 
enrrent action bv the parent body. 
While this resolution is not prop- 
erly addressed to this convention, a 
study by the Department of Labor of 


discrimination against workers over 


forty years of age, is advisable and 
necessary. 
Your committee therefore recom- 


mends that the Executive Council be 
requested to take wp with the Depart- 
ment of Labor the question of having 
such a study made, and a report sub- 
mitted at the earliest time possible. 

A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the committee. 

Delegate Watt, Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor: Mr. Chairman, 
while the Resolutions Committee may 
be technically correct, I should like to 
draw the attention of the delegates in 
this convention to the fact that the 
series of resolutions just read are 
resolutions adopted by the Massachu- 
setts State Federation of Labor in con- 
vention assembled at Lowell last 
August, with instructions to their 
delegates to bring them to the atten- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor. I should like further to bring 
to the attention of the delegates that 
the last “Resolve” in each of these 
resolutions simply says that the Mas- 
sachusetts State Federation of Labor, 
in convention assembled, requests 
their delegate to present these resolu- 
tions to the American Federation of 
Labor convention and urge concur- 
rent action by that body. I am just 
hoping that the Resolutions Commit- 
tee do not become as technical with all 
of the other resolutions as they have 
been with this one, because I feel as 








one who does lack the educational 
qualifications of those reporting on 
these resolutions, that they are fairly 
concise and explicit to me. 


In ofher words, as the Secretary of 
the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Labor, I took the resolutions just as 
they were, according to my instruc- 
tions, and presented them to the con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor. In connection with this last 
resolution entitled, “Discrimination 
Against Older Workers,” we have 
available in Massachusetts a_ study 
which was made by a special commis- 
sion appointed by the Great and Gen- 


eral Court last year. It reveals a 
rather sad state of affairs. It reveals 
that in our state alone 230 of our 


largest factories did not have one sin- 
gle employe over 45 years of age, 137 
factories had less than 10 per cent, 
and 434 had 10 per cent, but less than 
20 per cent over 45 years of age. 


The study also showed that the dis- 


crimination against the older worker 
varies greatly with different indus- 
tries. In the manufacture of silver- 


ware, for instance, 54 per cent of the 
men employed were over 45, while in 
the radio apparatus, the electrical in- 
dustry, only 7 per cent of the total 
number of workers were over 45 years 
of age. 


Other data compiled in that report 
reveals that the chain stores gave 
work to only one-half of the propor- 
tion of older men which we found in 
other independent retail] stores. Again, 
reporting banks empioyed approximate- 
ly 40 per cent of men 45 years or 
over. while insurance companies did 
no better than employ 23 per cent of 
men and women over 45 years of age. 
Employment of older workers in hotels 
and restaurants was also found to be 
particularly low. 

I am keenly interested, Mr. 
man and delegates, 
because I say you are not going to 
get very far until such time as a 
study is made in connection with the 
resolution presented by the Federation 


Chair- 
in this resolution, 
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of Labor, a study which will finally 
determine the part played by private 
pension systems, group insurance, 
workmen’s compensation in the field 
of discrimination against elderly work- 
ers. It is particularly acute in the 
fields where workers are subjected or 
susceptible to occupational diseases, 
and I am hopeful that the Executive 
Council will immediately make seuch a 
study. 


Secretary Frey: Mr. Chairman, there 
were introduced into this convention a 
number of resolutions from more than 
one State Federation of Labor which 
were in no way addressed to this con- 
vention, which were instructions to 
the delegate of that State Federation 
of Labor. Those resolutions are in 
the printed records. 


Your committee has no desire to be 
technical, but if the records of this 
convention are to be accurately kept 
it must be made apparent that we are 
not in this convention passing upon 
instructions to be given to a delegate 
to a State Federation of Labor which 
formed the final resolve. 


In view of the fact that it has been 
intimated that the Committee on Reso- 
lutions was technical, may I present 
for your consideration the problem of 
some of these resolutions introduced 
by the delegate who just had the 
floor? Resolution No. 60, in its first 
resolve, provides that the Massachu- 
setts State Federation of Labor, in 
convention assembled, respectfully re- 
quest the United States Secretary of 
Labor to investigate and report apon 
the matter. The second resolve reads: 
“Resolved, that the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor, in conven- 
tion assembled, request their dele- 
gates to present this resolution to the 
American Federation of Labor and 
urge concurrent action by the parent 
body.” 

How in the name of common sense 
is this convention to pass upon the 
question of recommendations which a 
State 
their 


Federation of Labor make to 
secretary, 


which are then em- 
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bodied as the last resolve of a resolu- 
tion for this convention to act upon? 
These resolutions were not properly 
introduced and they were not intro- 
duced to the American Federation of 
Labor in a number of cases, but were 
introduced as action of a State Feder- 
ation of Labor in convention and in- 
structions to its delegates. 


I call your attention to the fact that 
this convention does not necessarily 
have to approve or disapprove of the 
instructions which a State Federation 
of Labor gives to its delegates, which 
is then made the basic part of a reso- 
lution. So much for the committee. 

Delegate Hesketh, Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employes: May | ask this 
question? Is it not true that these 
resolutions Delegate Frey is speaking 
about follow the same trend as the 
resolutions from the Metal Trades De- 
partment which have just been acted 
upon? 

The committee, in 
going over those resolutions which 
were not properly introduced into a 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, was careful and certainly 
not technical, because where the in- 
structions to a delegate to this con- 


Secretary Frey: 


vention have a bearing upon ques- 
tions which are of general interest, 
your committee has reported instruc- 


tions to the Executive Council to work 
to carry out the purpose of the reso- 
lutions and has taken other favorable 
action on the intent of the _ resolu- 
tions so improperly introduced into 
the records of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The report of the 
unanimously adopted. 


President Green: The Chair will in- 
terrupt the report of the committee 
for the purpose of hearing now an 
address by Judge Charles M. Hay of 
St. Louis. I will ask the special com- 
mittee appointed yesterday to escort 
Judge Hay to the plattorm. 

(The committee complied 


committee was 


with 


President Green’s request.) 
am pleased to 


President Green: I 
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convention 


present to. this Judge 
Charles M. Hay of St. Louis. 1 re- 
ferred to him previously as Frank M. 
Hay, so that I might conceal his real 
identity, because some of you know of 
an old comrade of ours by that same 
name. He has not, however, reached 
the point where he could be properly 
designated as a distinguished judge. 

Judge Hay has mastered the sub- 
ject of railroad retirement legislation, 
and because he has mastered the sub- 
ject he was pressed into service by the 
representatives of the railway organi- 
zations affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 1 cannot ade- 
quately appraise the fine service which 
Judge Hay rendered in the prepara- 
tion and presentation to Congress of 
the Railroad Retirement Act, an out- 
standing piece of legislation secured 
very largely through the organization 
efforts of these splendid railway or- 
ganizations affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Now I am going to call upon Judge 
Hay to tell his story. He will do it, I 
know, in a most interesting and pleasing 
way. It has been my good pleasure and 
privilege to know him for a long time. 
I hold him in high regard and in high 
esteem. 

I present to you for an address this 
morning vwudge Hay of St. Louis. 


HONORABLE CHARLES M. HAY 


President Green, members of this great 
econvention—l was not at all surprised 
or offended yesterday when President 
Green referred to me as Frank M. Hay. 
I might have been more pleased if he had 
referred to e¢ as Franklin M. Hay, and 
perhaps if my parents had been imbued 
with the same spirit and loyalty that my 
own immediate household is, and if the 
spirit prevailing in my household now 
were to prevail in the naming of a son, 
he would likely be named Franklin D. 
Hay If not that, he might be named 
William Green Hay. 

I note the paper, in reporting the pro- 


ceedings of yesterday’s convention, has 
me Mike M. Hay. I want to request, Mr. 
Green, that you have extra copies of 


that paper printed so that I can circu- 
late it in the Irish sections of our city. 
Before I address myself to the subject 
on which I came to speak I want to say 
just a word in the nature of personal 
privilege. I thought I was coming by 
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invitation of a friend to address this con- 
vention. I have come to know and have 
a genuine affection for him whom you 
affectionately call Billy Green. I esteemed 
him my friend, but in this presence I 
want to charge him with subjecting me 
to cruel and unusual punishment—not in 
having to listen yesterday to the general 
course of the discussion at a time when 
I was supposed to speak, for I greatly en- 
joyed that discussion with the possible 
exception of one speech which I shall 
refer to in just a moment. I enjoyed 
that discussion as one of the ablest I 
have ever heard anywhere. It was on a 
high plane, with rare intelligence, and. 
under the circumstances, fine spirit, and 
1 congratulate you. 

But the protest I have is this: Week 
before last I attended a Republican con- 
vention in Kansas City, otherwise known 
as the American Bar Association, and for 
one long week I listened to lawyers of 
a certain political persuasion discourse 
on packing the Supreme Court. I was 
surteited with that, and in a state of 
exhaustion and dispirit I returned to my 
city with eager anticipation of tbe pleas- 
ure I would have of a visit here. 

And yesterday, at the very hour [{ was 
supposed to address you I had to listen 
to another one of that legal gentry from 
the State of Iowa address you cn the 
same subject. After perfuming you with 
attar of roses and bedecking you with 
buttercups and daisies, and m»unting 
you on eagle wings, and transporting 
you to the highest crags, there with 
eagle screams he shouted his excoria- 
tions of the President’s court packing 
plan. Can you wonder that I protest 
against this punishment that was admin- 
istered to me? But with all of that I 
enjoyed it. And among other things this 
gentleman from Iowa indicated that he 
was, instead of a confirmed optimist, 
which had been his state before, some- 
what of a pessimist, and beyond the 
light of this moment he could see only 
darkness, no occasion for optimism, and 
he even monkeyed with the trigger of a 
gun in describing the state of utter 
pessimism that persuades him at the 
present time. He enchanted us all. 

I come this morning in a state of 
optimism. I perhaps have something of 
the spirit of the old fellow who stood by 
while some boys were coming up to 
register during the war. The clouds were 
hanging low, darkness was everywhere. 
They were in a state of dismay and 
consternation as they approached the 
place of registering for service, and the 
old fellow said to them, “Young gentle- 
men, you need not be dismayed. There 
is nothing to be worried about; when 
you enlist you will either go to war or 
you won’t go to war, and if you don’t 
go to war there is nothing to worry 
about. If you enlist and go to war you 
will either sail the seas or you won't 
sail the seas, and if you sail ‘the seas 
there is nothing to worry about. When 


you get over there you wif! elther go to 
the front or you won’t go to the front, 
and if you don’t go to the front there 
is nothing to worry about. If you go to 
the front you will either be in the front 
trenches or in the rear trenches, and if 
you are in the rear trenches there is 
nothing to worry about. If you are in 
the front trenches you will either be in 
the fight or you won't be in the fight, 
and if you are not in the fight you 
won’t have anything to worry about. If 
you are in the fight you will either be 
wounded or you won’t be wounded, and if 
you are not wounded you have nothing 
to worry about. If you are wounded you 
will either get well or you won't get 
well, and if you get well there is nothing 
to worry about. If you don’t get well 
you will die, and you'll either go to 
Heaven or you'll go to hell. If you go to 
Heaven there is nothing to worry about, 
and if you go to hell, what in the hell 
is the use of worrying anyhow.” 

My fellow countrymen, in that state of 
uncomfortable optimism I appear before 
you this morning. In a serious word may 
I say this that despite the note, the 
natural and inevitable note of concern 
which was manifested yesterday, in spite 
of the concern that prevails in the coun- 
try due to the unfortunate situation 
which you were forced to discuss and 
take action upon, | have faith that out 
of the rugged integrity and the sound, 
common sense which has been mani- 
fested here and which labor possesses 
throughout this land, there will come 
about such a situation as will lead labor 
ultimately to the triumphant state in 
which labor should be in this land of 
ours. 

This morning, in the hope that I may 
add something in the way of encourage- 
ment to you rugged leaders of a noble 
cause, I want in a few words to give you 
some of the high spots in the story of 
achievement which I think reflects credit 
upon those immediately concerned, honor 
upon them and upon the whole labor 
movement. As President Green has in- 
dicated, I had some little part as coun- 
sel for a committee of the _ railroad 
workers of the country in helping frame 
the ultimate form in which the railroad 
pension legislation has been brought to 
pass. I want to give you something of 
that story, not the technical details of 
the bill. You wouldn’t want me to do 
that, but I want to give you something 
of the story, for it is the story of 
achievement, achievement of a construc- 
tive sort, achievement by the processes 
of collective bargaining. I want to tell 
you something of the story, for it had 
to do not only with labor itself, labor 
in its relations to management, labor in 
its relations to the court, and labor 
in its relations to the Congress and the 
public of this country, and because of 
the high order of intelligence manifested 
and the measure of success attained, it is 
a story which at this hour should bring 
inspiration to those who want to make 
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such a record of constructive leadership 
in the field of industrial statesmanship 


as will bring triumph to the forces of 
labor in this country. 
As you doubtless know, a few years 


demand 
system 


ago there came about a strong 
for a national statutory pension 


applicable to the railroad workers and 
railroad industry of America. Railroad 
pensions were not a new thing. They 


had been in force under some form since 
1884 and at the time this demand be- 
came aggressive and vocal, railroad 
workers of the country to the extent of 
$4 percent were under some form of rail- 
road pension plans formerly established 
by the individual carriers of the country. 

But there was a demand for a railroad 
pension system applicable to all rail- 
roads, and treating railroad industries 
as a unit. That demand finally assumed 
the form of a Bill that was presented 
to Congress. That Bill was enacted in 1934 
and is known as the first Railroad Re- 
tirement Act. That Act met the demands 
as they were then asserted of the rail- 
road workers. The Act applied to all 
railroads, included all of the railroad 
workers of the country, gave them the 
benefit of the service on all railroads 
and the pensions were to be paid out 
of a fund which was to be created by 
payment On the part of the carriers and 
employes and handled by the Treasurer 
of the United States. 

The carriers attacked that Act upon 
two grounds,—first, that it was not in 
the exercise of the power to regulate 
interstate cOmmerce and was therefore 
unconstitutional. Second, that it had in it 
such arbitrary and unreasonable provi- 
sions as to violate the due process clause 
of the Fifth Amendment. That was car- 
ried to the Supreme Court, and the 
Supreme Court, by a five to four deci- 
sion, held the Act to be unconstitutional. 

Mark you, the Congress had passed a 
law in the belief that it was constitution- 
al, passed it by practically a unanimous 
vote. Second, the President had signed it 
in the belief that it was constitutional. 
and when it came before the Supreme 
Court four of the great justices held it 
to be constitutional, Chief Justice 
Hughes, Justices Brandeis, Cardozo and 
Stone. But because five and only five of 
those great Justices held the Act to be 
unconstitutional, it was declared to be 


unconstitutional beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 
I would have you, Mr. Weaver, listen 


to this now while I state this proposition. 
Congress has voted for it as constitu- 
tional. The President has signed it as 
constitutional. Four great Justices in a 
great dissenting opinion of Chief Justice 
Hughes, declared it to be constitutional. 
But Justices Roberts, VanDevanter, Suth- 
erland, McReynolds and Butler, solemnly 
looked their four brethren in the eye and 
said, ‘‘Brethren, we do not give suffi- 
cient weight to your on'nions, added to 
the opinion of Congress and the Presi- 
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dent, to create a reasonable doubt in our 
minds that this Act is unconstitutional.” 


Now, ladies and gentlemen of this con- 
vention, in my humble opinion that is the 
essence of minority rule. When five men, 
although on the Supreme Court of the 
United States can solemnly declare that 
an Act approved by the opinions of 
Congress and the President and four of 
their brethren is unconstitutional or not 
entitled to a sufficient weight to raise 
a reasonable doubt of its constitutional- 
ity, it seems to me that we jnave an 
arrogance of opinion unbecoming any 
court in the land. 

I am not up here to debate the Presi- 
dent’s court plan, although I do think 
you are entitled to have one Democratic 
speech following Weaver’s speech of yes- 
terday. But | am not going to act as 
the proponent of the President’s court 
plan. 1 don’t think really that that plan 
is necessary. I think all that is necessary 
is for the Supreme Court of the United 
States to adopt a sensible rule on the 
question of what constitutes sufficient 
evidence of a reasonable doubt, and you 
will have opinions as liberal as any lib- 
eral need to want in this country. 

Why. if the nine Justices of the Sup- 
reme Court should step down irom the 
bench, assume the role of jurors with 
three other men, they could not take a 
single dollar or a single day of liberty 
from a citizen by a verdict, except by 
the unanimous agreement of all twelve of 
the jurors. And yet, under the procedure 
that we have at the present time, five 
men can override their four brethren. 
Congress, and the President of the 
United States, and_strike down a great 
social and economic policy embodied in 
an Act of Congress. 

For some time I protested against 
that rule, but notwithstanding my pro- 
test the Supreme Court hasn’t done any- 
thing about it. I want to call your at- 
tention to the consequences that have 
come from these minority rulings, as I 
call them, in which five men may have 
stricken down Congress, the President, 
and four members of the Supreme Court. 
You have but to recall the Dred Scott 
decision, the income tax decision, the 
legal tender decision, the District of 
Columbia minimum wage decision to 
pass in review before you a _ procession 
loaded with injustice, tragedy, sorrow 
and stained with human blood. These 
decisions have been tragic in the course 
of our history and could not have re- 
sulted if the court had given sufficient 
weight to the opinions of their cissent- 
ing brethren. 

Justice Roberts, in his majority opin- 
ion, went so far as to hold that the 
enactment of the Railway Retirement 
Act was not in the exercise of the power 
of Congress to regulate interstate com- 
merce. Chief Justice Hughes, as we law- 
yers think, answered him in a devastating 
dissenting opinion, but that was his de- 
cision and he held it was not an exer- 
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cise of the power to regulate interstate 
commerce. 

What resulted when he made tnat rul- 
ing? There resulted a paralysis of that 
power of Congress to enact your legisla- 
tion. What was it? It was a nullification 
of the Constitution by judicial consttuc- 
tion, and that is just as effective nullifi- 
cation as an Act of the legislature or the 
President outside of the Constitution. In 
my humble op:nion, Mr. Weaver, the year 
1986 will be known in history as the era 
of nullification by judicial construction, 
for that is what it was, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Small wonder that the President 
protested against this conception of the 
Constitution. The President was sworn to 
uphold and defend the Constitution of the 
United States, and in my humble opinion 
he could not have done his duty if he 
had not protested against what he be- 
lieved to be nullification, by what he was 
pleased to call an unenlightened inter- 
pretation of the Constitution of the 
United States. 


1 revere the courts,—no man more,— 
but I also have respect for the Con- 
gress and for the Executive Department 
of the Government of the United States, 
and it is the duty of the Legislative and 
Iixecutive Departments to function to 
give effect to the Constitution. “or, men 
of the labor movement of America, if 
you would destroy the Constitution and 
our system of government, iet tnem 
fail to meet the needs of the people in an 
hour of distress. Fill the land with happy 
contented people. Give them jobs, solve 
the unemployment problem. Let men go 
singing to their work and let women wel- 
come them home in the evening with a 
smile on their lips. Give them comfort- 
able homes in which to live, and you 
need no orator or soldier to defend your 
constitution. Men will stand ready every- 
where to defend it with their lives. But 
fill the la&d with hungry, jobless men, 
let mobs congregate in the streets, let 
unemployment run rampant, let men 
starve in a land of plenty, and \ou can- 
not defend your Constitution with all 
your armies—it will be lost in the mock- 
eries of a distressed people. 


So the Railroad Retirement Act went 
down by a five to four decision. After 
it went down the boys got busy and 
Congress got busy. They got busy trying 
to figure out how acts could be passed 
that would be constitutional. Some said 
they were trying to get around the Court 
and snub the Court. Others claimed— 
and I think rightly so—that they were 
trying to do a sound thing for a sound 
social and economic policy in a constitu- 
tional way, and I never did hear that it 
is unconstitutional to try to re con- 
stitutional. So they tried to figure out a 
way by which they could pass a con- 
stitutional railroad retirement system. 
And what did they do? 

They passed two acts, one of them 
the Railroad Retirement Act that may 
be called the Spending Act. It rested 
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upon the appropriating and spending 
power of Congress. The other was the 
Taxing Act, designed to implement and 
replenish the treasury of the United 
States, due to the exactions made under 
the Railroad Retirement, or the Spending 
Act 

These two Acts weie passed, and after 
they were passed the railroads again at- 
tacked them. Then the government and 
the railroad brotherhoods fought to de- 
fend them, and they were defended in 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. That court struck down the 
Taxing Act by force of the opinion in 
the first case, but left the Retirement 
Act stand undisturbed. and it began 
operations in a limited and conservative 
way. 

While the case was pending on appeal 
from the decision with respect to the 
Taxing Act the President of the United 
States sent a letter to Mr. George M. 
Harrison, president of the Railway Labor 
Executive Association. and Mr. J. J 
Pelley, president of the Association of 
American Railroads, requesting them to 
appoint committees to see if thev could 
not work out the differences between 
the two groups on this great legislative 
policy and come to an understanding 
and draft measures that would be_ ac- 
ceptable to both sides. The President. 
T think, was moved to do this because 
he knew. as all of us know. the fine 
record that had been made by reilroed 
industry. by railroad workers and rail- 
road management in the field of col- 
lective bargaining. We knew. as vou 
know. that the railroad workers had 
become organized and skilled in organi- 
zation, that thev had learned how to 
select leaders and how to follow their 
leaders. that they had learned the les- 
son of discipline, of oresnization. of 
@nsil@e thinkine and nevotiating. Thev 
had a ereat record, these bovs of out- 
standine value 

During the depression they were able 
to negotiate collective bargaining agree- 
ments for a general reduction in wares 
over the country. It is easv enourh for 
men to be followed when they are tak- 
ing their men uphill but it is hard to 
get them to follow when vou are groine 
downhill. and thev have followed their 
leaders up the hill when increases were 
eranted. and thev followed them down- 
hill when reductions were neeessarv 
Thev hed made bareains with manave- 
ment affecting practicallv all of the roil- 
road workers of the country. They had 
made national agreements of a construc- 
tive and far-reaching sort. and the Pres- 
ident in effect svid. “Gentlemen, I know 
your record. Get together: vou know 
how to bargain among yourselves. you 
workers, you know how to bargain with 
management. Let’s see if you can’t fet 
together, and then maybe you can ne- 
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gotiate with Congress and me, and all 
together, industrial statesmanship and 
political statesmanship combined, we will 
work out this great old railroad pension 
system " 


So they got together. Mr. Harrison 
appointed a committee, of which some 
of the members are sitting here now. 
I see my handsome friend, Bert Jewell. 
over there. He was one of the members 
of that committee. Ed Manion, J. A. 
Phillips, and E. J. Delaney were the 
other members of the committee. I 
think that was all. These men were ap- 
pointed. The railroads appointed com- 
mittees and they got together and began 


their work. hey did an awfully smart 
thing, these boys, right on the start. 


they hired me for their lawyer. 


From that time forward 1 knew the 
thing was going to be successful. But, 
after having modestly patted myself 
on the back. may I say this in all sin- 
cerity, that it was my privilege to sit 
by and participate in some of these 
negotiations. After seeing George 
Harrison, Bert Jewell and the other 
boys negotiate, after having seen them 
trade with the railroad presidents, if 
I have any trading to do when they 
are around, I want these boys on my 
side of the table. They dealt with 
candor and high intelligence; they were 
met with a spirit of candor on the 
other side. Each committee acted with 
fidelity to its own interests and with 
fairness to all interests involved. 


They came to the end of a negotia- 
tion with an agreement that embodied 
two great things. First, an agree- 
ment on the part of the railroads that 
they would not fight this piece of 
legislation and accept it as constitu- 
tional. And just a year to the day 
from the day we entered the court 
and read Justice Bailey’s decree declar- 
ing the tax as unconstitutional, we 
went into Justice Bailey’s court room 
with an Act that was accepted by the 
railroads. Now, as a lawyer, I am 
happy when a court says to the fel- 
low on the other side, “Mr. Jones, you 
are wrong and Hay is right,” when I 
had the experience of having the fellow 
on the other side come in and say, 
“Mr. Justice, please say that I am 
wrong and Hay is right on this propo- 
sition.” That is an experience I have 
never forgotten and that is what the 
negotiations of these boys did in the 
field of collective bargaining. 

Second, they came forward with an 
agreement and a provision in the na- 
ture of an amendment to the Railroad 
Retirement Act that made the Act 
better for the workers than the one 
the railroads had sought in the courts. 
I say that was bargaining with a ven- 
geance. 

I am not going into details with re- 
spect to the changes that were made 
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I am only giving you a summation of 
what was done by men of high in- 
tegrity. Having to learn to bargain 
with themselves, they bargained with 
the men on the other side. 


The Act was established. The court 
said if it is ever attacked it will give 
us its moral support. Some of the 
boys may feel like the old man who 
said to the candidate, “I cannot vote 
for you, but I can give you my moral 
support.” “Well,” said the candidate, 
“it isn’t your moral support I want, 
it is your immoral support I want.” 


If they break faith I think we can 
defend it now on the decision in the 
case of the Social Security Act. That 
is unless the court turns conservative 
again. If it does we might have a lit- 
tle trouble, but I don’t think they will. 
I think the court read the election re- 
turns of last November, and maybe 
they read what happened to Copeland 
up in New York. I wanted him to 
run on the Socialist ticket, too, so they 
could beat him three times in one day 
instead of just twice. a it if gt- 
tacked now by the Supreme Court de- 
cision we can defend the Act. 


Upon the record as it now stands it 
can be proclaimed that the national 
railroad pension system is established 
in law and in fact. It is now operat- 
ing. Under it pensions are being paid to 
65,000 veterans of railroad service. It 
is estimated that by the end of this 
year pension checks from the treasury 
of the United States will be going 
every month into the hands and homes 
of 100,000 railroad men. 

Under this law men may go on the 
government pension roll as they reach 
65 years of age; or they may reach 
60, provided they have 30 years’ serv- 


ice or are totally and permanently 
disabled, or when they accumulate 30 
years’ service, provided they are to- 


tally and permanently disabled. The 
amount of the pension is determined 
by the average monthly wage and 
length of service. The maximum now 
allowed is $120 per month, but young 


men now or hereafter entering the 
service may accumulate a pension of 
$150 or $160 per month. 


So the fight to establish the national 
pension system is over and it is won. 
It is won because the railroad workers 
know how to bargain and negotiate, 
or call it what you will—in three di- 
rections: First, they know how to bar- 
gain with each other—a _ lesson it 
would seem is not always easy for 
workers and their leaders to learn, 
but which, I submit, they must learn 
if they are not to bring defeat and 
disaster upon themselves and the coun- 
try. The railroad boys have differ- 
ences of opinion on matters of detail, 
some of them sharp, but they sat 
around the table, talked them out and 
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got together. This was the first in- 
dispensable step. Why talk about 
bargaining with management if they 
could not bargain with themselves? 


Second, they know how to bargain 
with management. I have already 
spoken of the course of that bar- 
gaining. 

Third, they know how to bargain 
with Congress and the President. By 
that I mean that they know how to 
approach and deal with them in an in- 
telligent, honest and straightforward 
manner. They laid their cards on the 
table and they made their appeal di- 
rect to the intelligence and patriot- 
ism of Congress and the President. 

They were wise enough to know that 
in Congress and in the White House 
were men of fairness and vision, with 
a deep sense of personal and economic 
justice and that their hour had struck. 
They brought about a combination of 
the right kind of industrial states- 
manship with the right kind of poli- 
tical statesmanship, which in this case, 
as always, makes for justice and the 
common good. The time for industrial 
statesmanship, labor statesmanship if 
you please, to move forward is when 
political statesmanship and public 
opinion stand ready to grant labor’s 
just demands. That time is now. I 
bid you go forward. 

The Pension Act will bring comfort 
to veterans in railroad service as they 
approach the sunset time of life. A 
beautifut spectacle in which the hand 
of the Federal Government is extended 
with sustenance therein, saying to the 
men who have served their country 
through that industry, “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servants.” A 
heautiful humanitarian spectacle this 
in this hour when we are Jooking for 
solutions of the unemployment prob- 
lem for the succor and support of men 
in their old age and when the human- 
itarian instincts and principles of men 
are given voice and reign in the coun- 
cils and laws and edicts of the govern- 
ment. 

Labor is in the sunshine of labor’s 
day. Political statesmanship, sym- 
pathy, industrial statesmanship of a 
higher order of intelligence than was 
ever manifested before, and under the 
leadership of such men as William 
Green, of George Harrison, and the 
boys of the Railroad Brotherhoods, we 
look and I look not only as an attor- 
ney, speaking of matters directly af- 
fecting labor with which I have been 
connected, but in a personal word, if 

may, in conclusion, say this: 

I come to you as a father of a 19- 
year-old boy, by whose side I shall not 
be permitted to stand many years. I 
want the labor leaders in America, for 
the sake ot my boy and your boys, 
and those to come after us, to see that 
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the doors of opportunity for him must 
be opened by you, if opened at all, to 
go forward with rigid integrity, with 
clear vision, with patriotism. with fine 
humanitarianism, to the end that in 
the not distant future under the Amer- 
ican flag there shall be a fuller chance 
for every American boy to earn an 
horest living. 

I thank you. 

Delegate Weaver, Musicians: Mr. 
Chairman, may I be permitted to say 


just one personal word? 


President Green: You may. 


Delegate Weaver: Mr. Chairman and 
fellow delegates—-I want to go on 
record as saying that Judge Hay’s ad- 
dress is one of the finest things I have 
listened to in many a day. I know it 
will be a cherished memory on the 
part of every delegate. I want to 
say right here that I have enjoyed 
one of the finest displays of advertis- 
ing that I have seen since I retired 
from public station and entered into 
the private practice of law. Inciden- 
tally, a memory which adds a sacchar- 
ine flavor to the situation, so far as I 
am concerned, is the handsome vindica- 
tion that my views on the Supreme 
Court have received at the hands of a 
Democratic majority of the United 
States Senate. 


Judge Hay: The advertising I gave 
to Mr. Weaver I charge not a cent for. 

President Green: I think I ought to 
extend a cordial invitation te both 
Judge Hay and Chauncey Weaver to 
always come to our conventions and 
make addresses. 

I appreciate very greatly the !nsplr- 
ine and educational address delivered 
by Judge Hay this morning, and in 
making that statement I know that I 
express your feeling of gratitude and 
appreciation. In your name I thank 
Judge Hay for his visit to this con- 
vention and for his address. It will 
be included in the permanent proceed- 
ings of this convention. 

We have an old friend here who 
just dropped in rather unexpectedly. 
Most of you know him. You have 
listened upon several occasions to the 
educational and inspiring addresses he 
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delivered. He is sympathetic to labor 
and is our friend. I refer to Father 
Maguire. If he is here in the hall I 


will ask Delegate Iglesias and Dele- 
gate Flore to escort him to the plat- 
form. 

When Father Maguire had been es- 
corted to the platform President 
Green said: 


The working people of Illinois know 
Father Maguire mighty well. He is 
their friend and is known to be their 
triend. He has addressed conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor 
heretofore. He understands our labor 
problems and is a student of economics 
and sociology. As you know, he is in 
charge of Saint Viator’s College at 
Kankakee, Illinois. He came to the 
city last night and I am glad to pre- 
sent him to you just now. It affords 
me great pleasure to present to you 
Father Maguire, who will address you. 


Father J. W. Maguire 


Mr. President and delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor—I am 
afraid it is an imposition on you to 
stop, even for a few minutes, to listen 
to some remarks from me, because TI 
know you have a great deal more imnor- 
tant work to do; but President Green 
asked me if I would not say at least a 
few words of greeting to vou before 1 
leave Denver. I came in yesterday on a 
plane. I have no prepared speech, but just 
one or two things occurred to me that 
perhaps might be useful to say to you. 


Tt is of course no news to say that 
the labor movement of the country is 
passing perhaps through the greatest 
crisis cf its history. It is also true 
to say that never before in the history 
of the American labor movement has 
organized laber had as great an op- 
portunity as it has today. In the last 
three years a great deal of legislation 
favorable to the cause of labor has 
been passed. There are certain forms 
of so-called labor legislation that T 
sometimes think are harmful to the 
labor cause. There is another form of 
legislation that I think is helpful, 
and that is removing obstacles that 
lie in the way of workers being able 
to improve their own conditions. 

Now, under the National Recovery Act, 
under Section 7-a, for the first time in 
history, was written into the statutes 
of the country what had always been the 
natural right of men, namely, the right 
to join unions of their own choice and 
to enter into collective bargaining with 





their employers, free from the restraint, 
coercion and intimidation of employers. 


The National Recovery Act was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court, but Section 7-a has been sub- 
stantially enacted into law in the form 
of the National Labor Relations Act. I 
don’t suppose there is any piece of leg- 
islation of the past that was perfect, 
but the National Labor Relations Act 
does give the right to labor to organize 
and the right of collective bargaining. 


Labor has always had the natural right 
to this, but those of you who are experi- 
enced in the labor movement know the 
difficulties in times gone by. You have 
met some of the legal obs#acles in the 
exercise of your natural right. Those 
obstacles have been removed and you 
must do everything you possibly can to 
organize the unorganized labor of the 
country. And I say this because I be- 
lieve the great organized labor move- 
ment is the greatest single active agency 
for securing a greater measure of right 
to human life and a greater measure of 
economic and social justice. 

If we look at the picture of the world 
today we see that Europe is torn by 
the twin dangers of Communism and 
Fascism, and under Fascism I include 
the German variety of Nazism. 30th 
these are twin menaces to human liberty, 
and I personally am not able to make 
any great distinction between the _ ulti- 
mate results. Communism is the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat class and state 
totalitarianism, Fascism means the dom- 
inance of the bourgeois class with the 
state totalitarianism. It means that we 
ean still, under the instructions of Amer- 
ican democracy. receive a reasonable de- 
gree of economic and social justice if we 
proceed in a democratic way. 

The state, of course, that either through 
Fascism or through Communism compels 
industry to furnish every man with a 
livelihood and to regulate the great prob- 
lerns of industry. The democratic way 
is to have industry regulate its troubles 
itself. 

Now, how about people concerned in 
industry? On the one side is the owner, 
on the other is labor. Hitherto we 
have gone along on a basis that those 
people who invest money in industry are 
the only ones who have anything to say 
about industry. They have overlooked 
the fact that there is another and more 
sacred investment in industry, namely, la- 
bor, and labor is at least as important 
to industry as money, or the machine, or 
capital 

And therefore labor is just as much an 
investment as money is. The worker in- 
vests the force of his arm, the thought 
of his mind and very often his life. 
Therefore, labor ought to have something 
to say regarding wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions. For that reason the proc- 
ess of collective bargaining is a reason- 
able process. It seems to me the people 
who are doing everything they can in a 
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blind. blundering way to hasten the day 
when perhaps Fascism or Communism 
may come to the United States are these 
employers who resist the organization of 
labor and oppose it. 

It seems to me therefore the organized 
labor movement is making the greatest 
contribution cowards saving what is 
worth saving in the present economic 
system, and there is much that is worth 
saving in it. 

Therefore, in this crisis I make a plea 
to you that you stand united. That first 
of all you try to bring all the unorgan- 
ized into the ranks of organized labor, 
and I plead with you for the earliest pos- 
sible solution of the difficulty that may 
now be dividing the ranks of labor. I 
have been informed of the action this 
convention took yesterday on this import- 
ant issue, and if it is not a piece of im- 
pertinence on my part, I will say you 
have acted with a great deal of patience 
ard a higa degree of wisdom. I hope 
that labor will again be united. When 
the organized labor movement stands 
united the organized labor movement can- 
not fail, because fundamentally the cause 
of organized labor is the cause of jus- 
tice, and the cause of justice in the long 
run cannot fai’. 

For these reasons, and a great many 
others, for years I have been favorable 
to the cause o; organized 'abor. In an 
humble way J have tried to help organ- 
ized labor, sometimes by trying to secure 
labor legislation and in other cases try- 
ing to settle industrial disputes. In the 
future I shall consider that the highest 
service I can give will be to your great 
cause, the cause of organized labor in 
trying to secure better wages, shorter 
hours, and improved working conditions 
for the working people. 

I am glad President Green gave me 
this opportunity to reiterate once more 
my devotion to your cause and to assure 
you that T am always at the service of 
the organized labor movement, and I 
only pray God to bless you, to prosper 
you and to help you bring this great 
country back into the ways of greater 
economic justice. God bless you! 

President Green: I thank Father Ma- 


guire for his visit here this morning and 
for his address The address will be in- 
corporated tn the proceedings of the con- 
vention. 
The Chair now recognizes the Secretary 
of the Committee on Resoluticns. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 
Secretary Frey continued the report of 
the committee as follows: 
Memorial to the Late William P. 
Connery, Jr. 
Resolution No. 61—By Delegate Robert 
J. Watt, Massachusetts State Federation 
of Labor. 
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WHEREAS, When a friend passes 
from our midst, it is fitting that we 
pay homage to his memory; and 


WHEREAS, The late William P. Con- 
nery, Jr., of Lynn, was not merely a 
true and proven friend of the Massachu- 
setts State Federation of Labor, but was 
also a foremost champion of the best 
interests of the wage earners of our 
entire nation; and 


_WHEREAS, His unselfish effort and 
tireless zeal brought to the workers of 
our land new standards of economic 
and social justice; and 


WHERBEAS, The legacy which he left 
to our nation can be measured only in 
the new hope, happier spirit and health- 
ier lives of our people; and 

WHEREAS, The soldier who carried 
on for us can be truly honored only by 
carrying on in his memory the measures 
which he championed up to his dying 
day; and 

WHEREAS, We who knew nim have 
in our own hearts already paid to him 
the salute of honor which none but the 
few can ever earn; and 


WHEREAS, His name and memory 
need no requiem because they live 
wherever the labor movement lives; 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Fifty-Second 
Annual Convention of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor pause for one 
minute of reverent silence during which 
each delegate and guest may pledge to 
the memory of William Patrick Connery. 
Jr., of the United States of America, 
that we will carry on his fight for the 
poor and the underprivileged; and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That at the conclusion 
of that moment of silence, we of the 
Fifty-Second Annual Convention will re- 
sume at once the struggle in which Billy 
Connery lived his whole life and for 
which his last efforts were so gladly 
given. 

Delegate Nolan, Boston Typographical 
Union No. 13 and Delegate Dempsey. 
Boston Theatrical Stage Employes, pro- 
posed an amendment providing that the 
president of the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor appoint a commit- 
tee to consider the advisability of creat- 
ing a permanent memorial to the late 
Congressman William P. Connery, Jr.. 
and that the Massachusetts State Feder- 
ation of Labor introduce a resolution at 
the American Federation of Labor Con- 
vention, so that national and interna- 
tional unions may join in this tribute. 


The resolution as amended was adopted 
and the delegates stood in silence in 
memory of the late William P. Con- 
nery, Jr. 

Resolution No. 61 sets forth an action 
taken by the recent convention of the 
Massachusetts State Federation cf Labor 
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in memory of the late William P. Con- 
nery, Jr., for noted service rendered to 
the cause of labor in his legislative ca- 
reer, Among other things it contains a 
direction to the Delegate of the slass- 
achusetts State Federation of t.abor to 
introduce into this convention a resolu- 
tion requesting the American Federation 
of Labor to call upon National and Inter- 
national unions who may care to join 
in participating in a permanent memo- 
rial to the late Congressman William P. 
Connery, Jr. 

No such resolution has been iniroduced 
nor has the Committee been advised of 
the character of the memorial proposed. 

Under these circumstances yuur com- 
mittee can do no other than to recom- 
mend that this resolution be referred to 
the Executive Council for such action 
as it may be prompted to take when 
more fully advised what the special com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Labor has done in the matter, 


The report of the committee was 


unanimously adopted. 


Proposing Amendment to National Soe 
cial Security Act to Correct Divided 
Federal Administrative Authority 
Governing State Unemployment 

Compensation Agencies 


No. 62—By Delegate Carl 
Indiana State Federation of 


Resolution 
H, Mullen, 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The American labor mouve- 
ment and allied progressive groups took 
a leading part in the passage of the 
National Social Security Act, which in- 
cluded provision for compensation to 
unemployed workers; and 


WHEREAS, The Indiana State Federa- 
tion of Labor and Railroad Brotherhoods 
took an active and leading part in the 
enactment of the Indiana Unemployment 
Compensation Law, which provides for 
compensation to Indiana unemployed 
workers as a part of the Social Security 
program under the National Security 
Act; and 

WHEREAS, The Social Security Act 
gives the Federal Internal Revenue De- 
partment, the Social Security Board and 
the Department of Labor administrative 


authority. over the state agencies in 
charge of administer:ng the unemploy- 
ment compensation funds; and 


WHEREAS, Such dual authority over 
the state’s administration of such funds 
will lead to many complications, mis- 
understandings and unnecessary delays 
resulting in hardships and inconveniences 
to the unemployed workers subject to 
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benefits under the provisions of the 
state laws; now therefore be it 
RESOLVED, That the Indiana State 


Federation of Labor in its Fifty-Third 
Annual Convention assembled at Terre 
Haute, Indiana September 23, 1937, re- 
quest the American Federation of Labor 
to give serious consideration to the prob- 


lem of divided federal administrative 
authority as permitted under the act 
governing state unemployment compen- 


sation agencies, with the view of making 
such changes in the next session of 
Congress as may be needed and necessary 
to serve the intent and purposes of such 
legislation 

This Resolution while not directed to 
this convention, nevertheless contains a 
request that the American Federation of 
Labor give serious consideration to the 
problem of divided Federal Administra- 
tive authority as indicated in the Resolu- 
tion. Your Committee therefore recom- 
mends reference of the resolution to the 
Executive Council. 


The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 
Labor Sunday 
Resolution No. 63—By Delegate Carl 


H, Mullen, Federation of 


Labor. 


WHEREAS, The creeds, doctrines and 
policies of the churches of America 
coincide without exception with the 
fundamental principles and declarations 
of the united labor movement, in that 
both strive to attain salvation for man- 
kind, be it spiritual, economic or social; 
and 


WHEREAS, It is 
there is a close community of interest 
and fellowship between the organized 
churches of America of all creeds and 
denominations and the organized labor 
movement and it is to further this mu- 
tual good to strengthen these ties of 
fellowship; and 

WHEREAS, The Federal Council of 
Churches of America, this year, ac- 
knowledged and reaffirmed these truths: 
it is reciprocal that organized labor 
move to more firmly cement the existing 


Indiana State 


self-evident that 


bond between its membership and the 
church; and 
WHEREAS, The _ Evansville Central 


Labor Union, by official action, did this 
year institute and have designated the 
Sunday preceding Labor Day to be known 
and observed as Labor Sunday with the 
beneficial result of city-wide church at- 
tendance by labor unionists; therefore be 
it 

RESOLVED, That the Indiana State 
Federation of Labor, in Fifty-Third An- 
nual Convention assembled, endorse the 
designation of the Sunday preceding 


Labor Day as Labor Sunday and rec- 
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ommend the universal observance of 
this Labor Sunday by diligent church 
attendance of all who labor, together 
with their families; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
Indiana State Federation of Labor exer- 
cise every effort of their offices toward 
the achievement of universal observance 
of Labor Sunday by 

(1) Requesting the Governor of In- 
diana to issue a proclamation urging 
statewide observance in Indiana, and 

(2) Introduce before the Denver Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor and enlist sufficient support for 
the adoption of a s‘milar resolution by 
that body instructing the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor to recom- 
mend similar action to all the state 
federations of labor and to petition the 
President of the United States to pro- 
claim observance of this one Sunday as 
a day of worship to be observed by and 
dedicated to the laboring class of peo- 
ple throughout the nation. 

This resolution is one evidently intro- 
duced in the Convention of the Indiana 
State Federation of Labor and also in- 
structions given to its delegate to this 
convention. Although the resolution 
is not directed to this convention your 
committee nevertheless believes’ that 
Executive Proclamation of Labor Sunday 
in the several states and for the nation 
would be welcomed not only by labor 
but by the churches as well. 

We therefore concur in the purpose of 
the resolution and recommend that the 
officers of this Federation be guided ac- 
cordingly. 

The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


Longshoremen vs. Masters, Mates 
and Pilots 


Resolution No. 74—By Delegate Robert 
L. Ennis, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The National Organization 
of Masters, Mates and Pilots of America 
has a charter granted by the American 
Federation of Labor a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, and still in effect, giving it 
sole jurisdiction of the licensed deck of- 
ficers aboard all American vessels; and 

WHEREAS, The National Organization 
of Masters, Mates and Pilots of America 
has organized such deck officers on a 
national scale; and 

WHEREAS, In the Port of New York, 
the I. L. A., through Joseph P. Ryan, 
International President of the I. L. A., re- 
cently granted a charter to an organization 
calling itself “United Licensed Officers”; 
and 


WHEREAS, The granting of such char- 
ter to the United Licensed Officers is 
creating a dual organization in the Port 
of New York, which may extend to other 
seaports of the United States, to the 
detriment of the National Organization of 
Masters, Mates and Pilots of America; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Thirty-Eighth 
Annual Convention, assembled at Long 
Beach, California, 1937, hereby protests 
the issuance of such charter to the United 
Licensed Officers and instructs the in- 
coming Executive Council of this Federa- 
tion to call upon President William Green 
of the American Federation of Labor, the 
Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and Joseph P. Ryan, 
President of the I. L. A., to immediately 
take steps to correct this error; and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That Joseph P. Ryan be 
requested to allot all licensed deck offi- 
cers organized under the I. L. A. to the 
National Organization of Masters, Mates 
and Pilots of America, under whose right- 
ful jurisdiction they belong; and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That we object to any at- 
tempts at charters being issued to any 
organization dual to the Masters, Mates 
and Pilots, West Coast Local No. 90, under 
the I. L. A. or A. F. of L. banners; and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That we do not recognize 
any other organization on the Pacific 
Coast for coastwise or offshore deck offi- 
cers except the National Organization of 
Masters, Mates and Pilots of America, 
West Coast Local No. 90; and be it 
finally 

RESOLVED, That the delegate from this 
Convention to the American Federation of 
Labor Convention to be held in Denver, 
Colorado, be instructed to submit a simi- 
lar resolution in that Convention and 
work for the fulfillment of its purpose 
according to the Constitution of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


This Resolution relates to a question of 
jurisdiction which has already come be- 
fore the Executive Council. 


Your Committee therefore recommends 
that the resolution be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 


Delegate Ennis, California State Fed- 
eration of Labor: Relative to this resolu- 
tion that has been submitted by the Call- 
fornia State Federation of Labor dele- 
gates, it has been in the hands of the 
Executive Council since the last convention, 
and I would like to ask the committee at 
this time if the Executive Council will 
take action in the very near future on this 
resolution, 
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President Green: In reply to the inquiry 
you submit, this matter has been before 
the Council for quite a long while. We 
have endeavored to compose the differences 
that you speak of through correspondence, 
conferences, and otherwise. Thus far we 
have not been able to bring about an 
agreement or settlement. I can assure 
you, however, it is the purpose and inten 
tion of the Executive Council to take up 
this matter for final settlement as quickly 
as possible. 

Delegate Ennis: In view of the fact that 
there is a fundamental point involved 
in this resolution, wherein it interferes 
with the jurisdiction rights of one organ- 
ization, I sincerely hope and trust, in 
view of the explanation made by our 
Chairman, that the matter will be settled 
in the very near future, 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Marine Hospital For Los Angeles 


Harbor 

Resolution No. 75—By Delegate Robert 

L. Ennis, California State Federation of 
Labor. 

WHEREAS, Los Angeles 


second largest port in the 
and 


harbor is the 
United States, 


WHEREAS, On numerous occasions sea- 
men have found it impossible to get needed 
hospitalization, resulting in unwarranted 
suffering, and on _ occasions untimely 
death, due to lack of adequate hospital 
facilities; and 

WHEREAS, For the protection of the 
seafaring men and the community in gen- 


eral, it is important that adequate hos- 
pital facilities be at all times available; 
and 


WHEREAS, The seafaring men have for 
many years tried to have a marine hospital 
established in the Port of Los Angeles; 
and 

WHEREAS, Congressman Charles Colden 
has introduced a bill in Congress to have 
appropriations made for establishing a 
marine hospital in the Port of Los An- 
geles; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the State Federation 
of Labor assembled in Long Beach, Cali- 


fornia in its Thirty-Kighth Annual Con- 
vention, go on record supporting Con- 


gressman Charles J. Colden in his effort 
to establish a marine hospital in Los 
Angeles harbor; and be it further 
RESOLVED, That all delegates to the 
State Federation Convention be hereby re- 
quested to notify the respective Senator 
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and Congressman from their district to 
support Congressman Colden in his fight 
for this appropriation; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent immediately to all Senators 
and Congressmen from the Pacific Coast 
states, and that this be given the widest 
publicity possible; and be it finally 


RESOLVED, That the delegates from 
this Convention to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Convention to be held at 
Denver, Colorado, be instructed to sub- 
mit a similar resolution in that Conven- 
tion and work for the fulfillment of its 
purpose, 

Your Committee notes that this Resolu- 
tion is not addressed to this Convention 
but was introduced in a Convention of 
the State Federation of Labor at which 
instructions were given to its delegates. 

Notwithstanding, your Committee is of 
the opinion that a Marine Hospital should 
be established in Los Angeles Harbor and 
your Committee therefore recommends 
that the Executive Council be instructed to 
cooperate with the California Federation 
of Labor to that end. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Manufacture of War Materials 


76—By Delegate Robert 
State Federation of 


Resolution No. 
L. Ennis, Californis 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, It is a fact that the work- 
ers of all nations are the victims of war; 
and 

WHEREAS, It is the desire of organizea 
labor to do all in its power to prevent 
wars, and especially of aggression, such as 
ure now raging in Spain and China; there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the California State 
Federation of Labor, at its Thirty-Eighth 
Annual Convention assembled in Long 
Beach, request the American Federation of 
Labor to do all in its power to prevent 
the manufacturing of any and all kinds 
of war materials, except those to be used 


by the United States government for de- 
fense. 
Your Committee notes that this 


Resolution is not properly addressed 
to this convention but was a Resolu- 
tion introduced in a State Federation 
of Labor convention, including instruc- 
tions to its delegate, 


Notwithstanding, your Committee 
notes that it was the intention of 
this State Federation of Labor to 


request the American Federation of 
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Labor to do all in its power to pre- 
vent the manufacturing of any and 
all kinds of war materials except 
those to be used by the United States 
Government for defense. 


Your Committee calls your atten- 
tion to the fact that “all kinds of 
war materials” includes many which 
are essential parts to normal peace- 
time production. Pig iron and _ steel 
are war materials. Cotton’ enters 
extensively into the manufacture of 
explosives. The same chemicals pro- 
duced by the chemical industry for 
peacetime purposes are readily con- 
verted into explosives. The manufac- 
tare of surgical instruments, of op- 
tical instruments, in fact, every ar- 
ticle of life enters into what can be 
properly classified as war materials 
against which conflicting nations issue 
their embargoes. 


Had the Resolution been directed 
to this Convention your Committee 
would have been compelled to recom- 
mend non-concurrence for the reasons 
above given. 

The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


National Charter for Agricultural 
Field Workers 


Resolution No. 78—By Delegate 
Robert L. Ennis, California State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

RESOLVED, That the California 
State Federation of Labor request the 
American Federation of Labor to 
grant a national union charter to 
agricultural field workers, and that 
this federation pledge itself to bend 
every effort to the rapid organization 
of those workers into the American 
Federation of Labor. 

While not directed to this Conven- 
tion, this Resolution nevertheless re- 
lates to the subject of a national 
charter to Agricultural Field Workers. 

Under the law of the Federation 
such subjects must first receive the 
consideration of the Executive Coun- 
cil. We recommend, therefore, that 
the resolution be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

Delegate Graham, Montana _ State 
“ederation of Labor: Mr, Chairman— 
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the committee in making its report 
on the resolutions presented by State 
Federations of Labor appeared to be 
taking a slam at these organizations. 
The last convention of the American 
Federation of Labor changed its con- 
stitution so that delegates could not 
introduce the resolutions, but they 
must come from local organizations 
or state federations of labor. Inas- 
much as the State Federations of 
Labor passed the resolutions and re- 
ferred them to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, is it permissible for 
a delegate to change the resolutions 
in presenting them to this American 
Federation of Labor convention? 


It appears to me that it is taking 
a slam at the State Federations of 
Labor who sent these resolutions to 
this convention. It would be better 
to recommend to the Executive Coun- 
cil that they in the future issue in- 
structions to the State Federations 
of Labor on these resolutions, and 
that they be presented to the State 
Federations of Labor instead of in- 
sulting men who presented the resolu- 
tions. 


Secretary Frey: I regret that the 
statement was made that the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions has_ insulted 
some of the delegates from State 
Federations of Labor. What are the 
facts? Resolutions were introduced 
and printed in the first and third 
days’ proceedings of this convention 
which were not addressed to this con- 
vention. A number of these in their 
last ‘“‘Resolve” were instructions which 
the State Federations of Labor gave 
to the delegates. 


Again, may I ask you how this 
convention can pass upon the instruc- 
tions which a State Federation of 
Labor gives to its delegates? That is 
not a matter of this convention's 
work. If resolutions which are part 
of the official record are misdirected 
to this convention, if they contain 
instructions to a delegate to introduce 
a resolution, your committee must, of 
necessity, call attention to the error 
in the way the resolution was pre- 
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introduced into this 


pared and 
vention. 


con- 


To do anything else would indicate 
a most indifferent and sloppy mind on 
the part of your Committee on Res- 
olutions. Your Committee on Resolu- 
tions is compelled of necessity to see 
that its action on all resolutions is 
such that this convention covers its 
own work and does not pass upon 
instructions given to those who in- 
troduce the _ resolutions. Resolutions 
generally in this convention have as 
their last “Resolve” a request that 
the American Federation of Labor 
take certain action. In some of the 
resolutions to which your committee 
is calling attention as being improp- 
erly int:oduced, the last “Resolve” 
is instructions to the delegates from 
the State Federation of Labor by that 
body. 

We have no control over them, we 
have no right to act upon them, but 
we do have the responsibility of 
seeing that the work of the conven- 
tion is done in such a manner that 
it covers the work of the conven- 
tion. If delegates from State Federa- 
tions of Labor fail to prepare resolu- 


tions properly it is the duty of the 
committee to call attention to that 
fault. 

Delegate Ennis: I can appreciate 


the position of the committee, but 


our convention did not meet until 
late in September. Our’ Secretary, 
Brother Vandeleur, prepared the res- 


olutions and sent them on within the 
prescribed time. We want to conform 
with the laws of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, as we contorm to the 
laws of the State Federation of Labor 


of California. I believe this conven- 
tion should take some action so that 
an embarrassing situation of this 


kind to the delegates should not occur 
again, 

I came here three days before the 
committee and the convention met, 
and under the laws ot the Federation 
there was no opportunity to present 
the resolutions in their proper form. 
We have no desire to embarrass the 
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committee or the convention, but we 
should know these things and the 
convention should take steps to see 
that the delegates know these things. 


Chairman Woll: In connection with 
this situation, might I make this 
suggestion, that as_ resolutions are 
introduced in future conventions a!] 
resolutions be presented to the Secre- 
tary of the American Federation of 
Then when resolutions come 
addressed to State Federations of 
Labor or city central bodies and not 
addressed to the American Federation 
of Labor, that we be permitted to cor- 
rect the resolutions so that they may 
appear in proper form in the record. 


Labor. 


Of course, there is not much diffi- 
culty in correcting these records. In 
this instance the delegate could easily 
have corrected the resolution by 
striking out the first two lines and 
merely requesting that the American 
Federation of Labor grant a national 
charter. If the committee had recom- 
mended concurrence it would not be 
logically in order, it would have been 
an endorsement of an action taken by 
the California State Federation of 
Labor. Your committee is calling at- 
tention to this thing so that the dele- 
gates when they are instructed by 
their State Federations of Labor have 
no difficulty in amending their resolu- 
tions. 


Failing to do so, I suggest that the 
Secretary hereafter in receiving suca 
resolutions properly amend them so 
that they will be addressed to the 
American Federation of Labor. These 
resolutions were not addressed to the 
American Federation of Labor but to 
the State Federation of Labor of Cal- 
ifornia, and if acted upon it would 
appear that the American Federation 
of Labor is merely concurring in the 
action of the State Federation. In 
each of these instances the subject 
matter has been dealt with directly 
in such a way as to make the recom- 
mendation of the committee an 
amendment to the resolutions, 


I make this in the spirit of mutual 


YUM 
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helpfulness and to avoid any similar 
experience a year hence. 

Delegate Watt, Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor: Mr. Chairman, I 
agree wholeheartedly with Chairman 
Woll’s suggestion that the Secretary be 
given power to refuse such resolutions. 
However, what you have right now is a 
confused state of mind as far as the State 
Federations of Labor are concerned. As 
you recall, there was a_ constitutional 
amendment lodged here prohibiting the 
submission by any particular delegate of 
any resolutions unless approved by the 
State Convention or Central Labor Body 
from which that delegate might come. 

The question I should like to ask is 
this: In view of the fact that it is not 
an individual resolution from a delegate, 
is that delegate going to be empowered 
to change or revise that resolution in 
any way from that submitted and ap- 
proved by his State Federation of Labor 
convention” 

I note in the record here you have sev- 
enteen more resolutions—to quote from 
the Resolution Committee, to use the ex- 
act words which they used on mine, 
which are improperly submitted. Still, 
they are the original resolutions submit- 
ted by those State Federations of Labor 
and presented by the delegates from the 
State Federations of Labor to this con- 
vention. 

It seems to me the delegates from the 
State Federations of Labor need another 
answer. I think that California, Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana and Montana State 
Federation of Labor delegates are not in 
a position, unless given that authority, 
to change these resolutions one iota from 
those submitted to them by their con- 
vention. 

The motion to adopt the committee’s 
report was carried by unanimous vote. 


Amendment to National Security Act to 
Protect Cemetery Workers 
Resolution No. 79—By Delegate Rob- 
ert L. Ennis, California State Federation 

of Labor. 
WHEREAS, The National Security Act 
has exempted all religious, charitable and 


non-profit institutions from its. provi- 
sions; and 


WHEREAS, Certain cemeteries come 
within this exemption and the employes 


a. deprived of the benefits of this Act; 
an 

WHEREAS, All these institutions en- 
raged in the disposal of bodies have as 
their dominant intent one of profit, and 
hence should be bound by the provisions 
of this Act; 


RESOLVED, By the California Federa- 
tion of Labor, now in session assembled, 
that the American Federation of Labor 
Convention be requested to direct its 
law and legislative committee to prepare 
and introduce a measure to amend the 
National Security Act so as to include 
cemetery workers within the benefits and 
provisions of the Act, 

This resolution was not prepared for 
introduction into the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor but in- 
stead for introduction into the conven- 
tion of a State Federation of Labor. 

Nevertheless, the purpose of the reso- 
lution meets with your Committee’s ap- 
proval and the Committee recom mends 
that the resolution be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council for their consideration 
and action. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted, 


Placing Enforcement of Laws Provid- 
ing for Wages and Hours Regula- 
tions Under the Secretary of 
Labor 
Resolution No. 80—By Delegate 
Robert L. Ennis, California State 

Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, During the last several 
years organized labor has been suc- 
cessful in having enacted the Bacon- 
Davis Act as well as other laws per- 
taining to hours and wages affecting 
labor; and 

WHEREAS, Said law was intended 
to cover all departments of the United 
States government wherever appro- 
priations of money in whole or in 
part affected such work coming under 
said law; and 

WHEREAS, During the last two 
sessions of Congress emergency meas- 
ures have been passed creating sep- 
arate funds and carrying with them 
certain rules and regulations and es- 
tablishing commissions not bound by 
the above laws, which render them 
almost useless in so far as the Secre- 
tary of Labor’s office is concerned; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the California 
State Federation of Labor, at its 
Thirty-Eighth Convention in Long 
Beach, go on record as _ petitioning 
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the American Federation of Labor to 
have that body, at its next conven- 
tion, to contact all Congressmen and 
Senators to pass a regulation bill out- 
lawing all emergency appropriations 
of money in so far as the enforce- 
ment of the determination of hours, 
wages and working conditions are 
concerned, and to have the enforce- 
ment of regulations thereto placed 
under the Department of Labor, a 
regularly constituted Department of 
the United States Government; be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That all pressure be 
brought to bear to have a sufficient 
appropriation of money made_ to 
properly maintain the Secretary of 
labor’s office and for the proper en- 
forcement and maintenance of the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act, which 
also comes under the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of Labor. 

This resolution was prepared for 
introduction in the Convention of a 
State Federation of Labor instead of 
a Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Nevertheless, this subject matter of 
the resolution relates to a_ subject 
which should receive careful consider- 
ation by the Executive Council. 

Your Committee therefore recom- 
mends that the resolution be referred 
to the Executive Council. 

The report of the committee 
unanimously adopted. 


was 


Maritime Unions of Pacific Coast 


Resolution No. 81—By Delegate 
Robert L. Ennis, California State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Marine Cooks and 
Stewards’ Association of the Pacific 
Coast, the Pacific Coast Marine Fire- 
men, Oilers, Watertenders and Wipers’ 
Association and the Sailors’ Union of 
the Pacific have been for many years 
affiliated with the California State 
Federation of Labor; and 

WHEREAS, These organizations have 
made many gains for their members 
in hours, wages and working condi- 
tions; and 


WHEREAS, It is desirable to extend 


these improvements in wages, hours 
and working conditions for marine 
cooks and stewards on the Pacific 


Coast to marine cooks and stewards on 
all American vessels; and 

WHEREAS, All maritime unions are 
undergoing a process of reorganiza- 
tion. The Marine Cooks and Stewards’ 
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Association of the Pacific Coast, the 
Pacific Coast Marine Firemen, Oilers, 
Watertenders and Wipers’ Association 
and the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific 
have at all times adhered to the prin- 
ciples of the American Federation of 
Labor and maintained harmony 
amongst themselves as well as co- 
operating with brother organizations; 
and 


WHEREAS, Certain subversive in- 


fluences and opportunists are now 
seeking to gain control of the un- 
licensed seamen in order to further 


their political and individual interests 
at the expense of the bona fide sea- 
faring workers; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this Thirty-Eighth 
Annual Convention of California State 
Federation of Labor recognize the 
Marine Cooks and Stewards’ Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast, Pacific Coast 
Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders 
and Wipers’ Association and the Sail- 
ors’ Union of the Pacific, American 
Federation of Labor affiliates, as the 
sole collective bargaining agents for 
the unlicensed seamen on all classes 
of ships of the Pacific Coast; and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That this Convention 
petition the American Federation of 
Labor to devise means and to lend all 
possible effort to immediately extend 
nationally the same standards which 
are at present existing for unlicensed 
seamen on the Pacific Coast and to 


co-operate in raising those standards 
for all American seamen; and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That this Convention 


urges that all seafaring unions work 
in close co-operation to establish such 
national organization along demo- 


cratic lines with all elections and mat- 
decided 


ters of national importance 
by referendum vote and all district 
organizations granted full autonomy 


in the conduct of their own affairs: 
and be it finally 


RESOLVED, That this Convention 
recommend that the seamen’s organiza- 
tion concentrate their efforts on im- 
proving hours, wages and working 
conditions of all bona fide American 
seamen and take steps to remove from 
membership all members of the Com- 
munist party who are seeking to con- 
trol the unions, to disrupt their unity 
and divert their energies in order to 
further the aims of the Communist 
party at any cost, even to the extent 
of destroying the unions. 


This resolution is prepared for in- 
troduction into the Convention of a 
State Federation of Labor instead of 











a Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Nevertheless, your Committee  be- 
lieves that the subject and substance 
of the resolution is one that should 
be considered by the Executive Coun- 
ceil. 

The Committee therefore recom- 
mends the resolution be referred to 
the Executive Council. 

A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the committee. 

Delegate Hunter, Seamen’s Union: Mr. 
Chairman, in referring this resolution to 
the Executive Council it is all right, but 
our International organization, with the 
district organizations are in such a ecriti- 
cal condition today from the jurisdic- 
tional disputes which have arisen in those 
organizations that I would like to say to 
your Executive Council that if they want 
to save the marine division of this In- 
ternational organization, as well as the 
district organizations, I believe before this 
convention adjourns the Executive Council 
should immediately send out a call to all 
of the different district organizations af- 
filiated with the International organiza- 
tions, asking the representatives from the 
different affiliated bodies to meet with 
your Executive Council. 

Il am sorry to say that there has been 
so much confusion brcught about in the 
Seamen’s movement of this country 
through the actions of the C. I. O., that 
unless this Executive Council acts at 
once in reference to this question con- 
fronting the Seamen, there will be no more 
divisions of the Seamen’s organizations af- 
filiated with the American Federation of 
Labor, unless this convention instructs 
your Executive Council to act immedi- 
ately. Just referring this 


resolution to 
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your Executive Council, and the Executive 
Council then waiting for the next two 
or three weeks or probably longer than 
that to act upon this resolution is not 
going to help the cause of the Seamen. 

I therefore would suggest to the Chair- 
man of the Committee that the motion be 
amended to read that we immediately 
send an invitation to all of the officers 
of these different organizations to meet 
immediately with your Executive Council 
and see if it will not be possible to bring 
about some kind of an agreement between 
these organizations and your Executive 
Council wherein the International Sea- 
men’s Union and its affiliated organiza- 
tions again might have an opportunity to 
go out and prove its worth in this A. F. 
of L. 

The motion to adopt the committee's re- 
port was carried. 


movement. 


Announcement 
President Green: The Chair wishes to 
announce that he is informed by the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Credentials that 
a report will be made at this afternoon’s 


session upon the seating of delegates to 


this convention whose credentials have 
been protested. 
Vice-President Rickert announced a 


meeting of the Commit. e on Adjustment 
at the Cosmopolitan Hotel upon adjourn 
ment and requested the representatives of 
the Masters, Mates and Pilots and the 
representatives of the Longshoremen to 
appear before the committee. 

Delegate Gainor, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Shorter Work Day announced a 
meeting of that committee immediately 
upon adjournment. 

At 12:35 p. m. the convention was ad- 
journed to 2:30 o’clock p. m. 
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Seventh Day—Tuesday Afternoon Session 


The convention was called to order by 
President Green at 2:30 o’clock. 


Absentees 
Allen, Anderson, J. L.; Bengough, 
Bogie, Bower, Briedenbach, Conaway, 
Cushing, Daugherty, De Lair, Edwards, 


Getreu, Green, John I.; Gresty, Hansen, 
Harris, Heymanns, Hunt, Krug, Le Bow, 
Maney, Moran, Claude H.; McCain, L. E.; 
Nichols, Norman, O’Brien, W. J.; O’Brien, 
Thos. J.; O’Neal, Rouse, Sexton, Shave, 
Silas, Smith, Walter; Warach, Williams, 
E. H.; Williams, L. V.; Williams, Oscar. 


PRESENTATION TO FRATERNAL 


DELEGATES 
President Green: Before proceeding 
with the regular order of business l 


wish to perform for you, the officers and 
delegates in attendance at this conven- 
tion, a pleasant duty. We deeply ap- 
preciate the visits of the fraternai dele- 
gates from Great Britain and the Cana- 
dian Trades and Labor Congress to cur 
convention. We regard their presence 
here as more than a gesture of triend- 
ship and good will. They are welcome 
here in the fullest sense vf the word. 
They are our friends and tney are among 
friends, and we want to develop the bond 
of friendship and brotherhood and good 
will between these splendid organizations 
our fraternal delegates represent and the 
American Federation of Labor. I crave, 
as no doubt you crave, that our friend- 
ship and fraternal relationship shall be 
placed upon a secure and endurab)2 ba- 
sis. You always want the fraternal dele- 
gates to carry back to their homes with 
them a memento of their trip and a re- 
membrance of their visit at our conven- 
tion. So you have provided that me- 
mento for them today. We want them 
to remember their visit, we want them 
to carry back with them something that 
will cause them to remember their visit 
with you. 

So I am going to present to our fra- 
ternal delegates just now a gift that 
will help them to remember their trip 
to Denver and their attendance at this 
convention. The Committee on Social 
Relationships purchased for each of these 





fraternal delegates and their dear wives 
a handsome watch and chain. These 
gifts were purchased because you made 
it possible for the committee to perform 
that pleasant duty, and now, for you, 
in your name and in your behalf I am 
going to present to our visitors and 
friends and fraternal delegates these 
beautiful gifts which have been provided 
for them out of your generosity and your 
feeling of friendship and good will. 


Brother Little, I want to start on you 
first. I present to you this watch and 
chain. The watch bears this engraving: 
“Presented to John C. Little by the 
American Federation of Labor Conven- 
tion on October 11, 1937.’’ Here it is. 
Accept it from the officers and delegates 
in attendance at this convention as an 
expression of their friendship and their 
feeling of appreciation because of your 
visit to our convention. When you go 
back home remember us as cften as you 
look at the watch. 


Fraternal Delegate Little: Mr. Presi- 
dent and fellow delegates—after such a 
splendid reception as was given by 
Brother Green I feel this position very 
keenly indeed. I am a student of inter- 
national trade union matters, and I 
would like just in a few minutes to give 
you my impressions of this great con- 
vention. 


At the outset, sir, I have to say that 
you are some scrappers. But, I was per- 
turbed yesterday after President Green 
had taken the roof off the building, to 
find the word ‘“‘question’’ being .1ttered 
all over the hail. I said, ‘‘My God, he’s 
in for trouble now.’ You see in our 
country when anyone says ‘‘question’’ we 
are challenging the truth of the state- 
ments that are being made. I puzzled 
over that all night, and then this morn- 
ing I heard General Woll saying ‘‘ques- 
tion.”” And he explained to me that it 
meant “‘put it, put the question.’’ That 
puts a different complexion on the mat- 
ter entirely. 

You have given me your presents. I 
appreciate them, but there is another 
present 1 want from this Federation, ard 











that President Green 
lined up the Typographical Association 
with and nearly felled the press. I want 
that to put into a museum. It may have 
very little effect for historical attach- 
ment here, but believe me, this conven- 
tion has been one of the most important 
ever held by the American Federation of 
Labor, and I should like that gavel to 
prove two things: One, the very bad 
workmanship of your woodworker, and 
the second is the way he laid out the 
whole convention with that quarter ham- 


it is the gavel 


mer. My only regret is that Trotter 
wasn’t subject to the gavel when s80 
put. 


One other individual has impressed me 
immensely at this meeting. That is 
Brother Weaver. He is capable of ora- 
tory that is fit to adorn any convention, 
no matter where it is held, and I cer- 
tainly appreciate the method adopted by 
two advocates to get cheap adverts this 
morning. 

Then there was another voice I heard 
that sounded so very like Johnny Walker. 
That is a whiskey that is made in Kil- 
marnock. They call him McDougal. He 
is a McDonald, but he wears a Stuart 
tartan. He will have to sort these 
things out himself when he gets home, 

There is one other point. The press re- 
port referred to President Green, John 
P. Frey and Brother Woll as being three 
generals. If I had the description from 
literature to put a caption on these three 
eminent gentlemen, I would call them 
The Three Musketeers—and believe me, 
when they shoot they shoot to some ef- 
fect. 

Now, Mr. President, I want just one 
other word. You have indicated that 
there is something coming for my wife. 
The only reason she is not here is sim- 
ply because she cannot make the grade. 
She sees far too little of me, and your 
appreciation will go a long way to coun- 
teract the influence of my absence when 
L return home. 

I thank you. 

President Green: Just now I will pre- 
sent to Brother Little this beautiful 
watch we are sending across the sea to 
his good wife. There it is, a handsome 


wrist watch, just as fine as can be had, 
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and we ask Brother Little to take it 
home and present it to his wife as our 
gift, and with it the love and the affec- 
tion of the officers, delegates and visi- 
tors at this convention. 

Fraternal Delegate Little: I only hope 
this wears the union label, or else I may 
get into trouble. 

President Green: 
is the broken gavel. 


Brother Little, here 
Take that with you. 


Fraternal Delegate Little: This is the 
best of the lot. 
President Green; Now, Brother Town- 


ley, in the same language and in the same 
Way, with the same words, I present to 
you this beautiful gift, which is just the 
Same as the one presented to Brother 
Little. Take it home with you. It carries 
with it more than is represented by its 
intrinsic value, the value of friendship 
and good will. Then I will give you one 
for Mrs. Townley so you can take it 
home to her. It might make your recep- 
tion a little better when you get back. 

Fraternal Delegate Townley: Mr. Chair- 
man and fellow delegates—I would like 
at this time to express my keen apprecia- 
tion of the warmth of the welcome that 
has been extended to me not only by your 
good self, Mr. President, not only by the 
members in the convention, but for that 
warmth that I, with my colleague, Mr. 
Little, have received from those delegates 
to the convention who have met us in the 
hotel, in the streets of Denver, when they 
extended t us additional warmth to that 
we received officially. 1 take back to the 
old country happy memories of this, my 
first visit to the mighty States. 

I listened this week with a deal of in- 
terest to the debates that have taken 
place. Let me say that your debates have 
reached a very high tone. It has been my 
pleasure to listen to them and to ap- 
preciate those flights of oratory, inter- 
cepted as they have been with shafts of 
wit and wisdom that have lifted them from 
that deadly earnestness that one associ- 
ates in debates in conventions of this 
particular character. I go back with memo- 
ries in my own mind and expressed in 
the records of the convention this week, 
and for those I want to thank you. 

To all of you here this afternoon, 
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ladies and gentlemen, please accept my 
sincere thanks for the kindly reception 
and for the handsome present that I have 
received at your hands. Like my colleague 
I only wish it could have been possible 
for my wife to have been with me. It has 
not been possible for us to be out to- 
gether for some years. One can readily 
understand when I go back with a pres- 
ent of this character what the reception 
will be on my return. Thank you. 

President Green: Now, I want to pre- 
sent to our good friend, our neighbor, 
and one of us, Brother Plant, a _ beauti- 
ful present just the same as was presented 
to Brother Little and Brother Townley— 
a watch and chain suitably inscribed. 
This is for Brother Plant, and there goes 
with it, just as with the other gifts, the 
friendship, the good will of the officers 
and delegates of this convention. I am glad 
to present this to you. 

Fraternal Delegate Plant: [President 
Green, fellow delegates and _  friends— 
Words fail me at the moment to express 
my feelings of appreciation of this won- 
derful and most useful gift, also for the 
motives which prompted it. It has been u 
wonderful thing to have attended this 
convention, to have met so many of the 
members of our movement, Mr. President, 
resident in the United States of America. 
And while I shall cherish your gift so 
long as a kind Deity may spare me, I 
don’t think the memento was necessary 
to remind me of the pleasant visit I have 
had here. It has been the first occasion 
that I have had the privilege of at- 
tending one of your conventions as a 
fraternal delegate. I do not anticipate 
that I will have the same honor conferred 
upon me by my associates in Canada for 
at least some time to come, but I do hope 
that 1 may have the privilege of attend- 
ing your next convention, wherever it 
may be, in the capacity of an accredited 
delegate so that 1 may have the opportu- 
nity of renewing the many pleasant as- 
sociations I have formed during the past 
week or ten days. 

I would like to take this opportunity, 
Mr. President, to extend my sincere thanks 
to yourself, to Secretary-Treasurer Mor- 
rison for the many courtesies and kind- 





nesses extended to us during our visit, 
and to the many delegates with whom |! 
have come in contact, the members of the 
local convention committee—and that in- 
cludes the ladies—for the many _ kind- 
nesses shown to both Mrs. Plant and 
myself. We have always been made to 
feel thet we were at home amongst friends. 
and after all, Mr. President, that is but 
the spirit of the trade union movement. 


I listened to the debates on the floor 
of this convention during the past week. I 
have not been able to attend the sessions 
as regularly as I would have liked, al- 
though this morning was the first one 
that I missed entirely. I have been rather 
under the weather and have been trying 
to take a little care of myself so that 1 
might be in for the big week of the con- 
vention, 

I have been impressed with the high 
standard of debate on the floor. I have 
been impressed with the conduct of the 
convention generally, and particularly have 
I been impressed with the direction of 
the convention by yourself, Mr. President. 


I think I have delayed the proceedings 
long enough. | can assure you that 1 
have had a most pleasant visit with you 
all. | have enjoyed meeting my fellow 
trade unionists here, and I hope you may 
all have a safe journey home, find every 
body well and happy at home, and that 
those of you who are responsible offi 
cers in the trade union movement in your 
respective districts will find fair weather 
sailing. 

With those few words, Mr. President, 
I wish to thank you one and all for this 
very tine demonstration of your good 
will and friendship to me. God speed 
you in your future activities. 

President Green; We haven't overlooked 
Mrs. Plant. I want her especially to re- 
ceive a gift from the officers and delegates 
to this convention, because I want her to 
make a speech to the convention. This 
will give her the opportunity. We 
think she can speak. She has been 
very quiet, rather retiring, but the 
rules of the convention require that 
those who receive a gift must make a 
speech to the convention. 
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Mrs. Plant, I present to you this 
beautiful watch as a token of the good 


will of the convention. We are glad 
you came, we have enjoyed your visit 
very much. We want you to carry 
back this gift as a fond remembrance 
of what we hope has been a delightful 
visit. 

Mrs. Plunt: I am sorry, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that ] am not much of a speaker. 
I thank you for this beautiful gift. 1 
will cherish it as long as 1 live. I 
have had a wonderful time. Every- 
body has been so kind, and I thank 
you. 

President Green: Now we will pro- 
ceed to the regular order of business. 
The Chair recognizes Chairman Cur- 
ran of the Committee on Credentials 
for a report. 

Chairman Curran, of the committee, 
submitted the following report: 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT COMMITTEE 
ON CREDENTIALS 
October 12, 1937. 


In accordance with communication 
received from Harry Wistman, Chair- 
man, of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Delegation, 
your Committee on Credentials recom- 
mends the seating of Peter Thurness 
in place of George L. Berry, who he 
states can no longer act in the capacity 
of delegate. 

The recommendation of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 

Last evening in the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel, the Committee on Credentials 
again conducted hearings on creden- 
tials that have not been accepted by 
them. As no other protested delegates 
or their representatives were present, 
your Committee declared all other 
hearings closed, and immediately 
opened the hearing on the protest of 
the seat of Mr. Charles P. Howard, 
delegate ex-officio from the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union to this 
57th Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Your Committee gave the protest- 
ants all the time they desired to pree 
sent their case; likewise your Com- 
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mittee gave the person protested and 
his colleagues the opportunity to dis- 
claim any of the charges attributed to 
his personal activities. 

The representatives of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America accused Mr. Howard of 
being Secretary of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, a dual and 
rival organization to the American 
Federation of Labor, and as Secretary 
of the C. I. O. and on behalf of the 
Cc. I. O. he signed a charter, or certi- 
ficate of affiliation granting an inter- 
national union to Lumber, Timber and 
Saw Mill Workers of the Northwest, 
members of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
under the title—‘International Wood 
Workers of America.” He thereby 
assisted in creating the dual and rival 
International Union to the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America in violation of the 
policy of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Mr. Howard did not deny any of 
these charges but emphatically chal- 
lenged the right of this assembly, a 
duly constituted convention oft the 
American Federation of Labor, to deny 
a person a seat as a delegate to the 
Convention if such person holds and 
presents proper credentials from a 
duly created and affiliated organiza- 
tion. 


The first source for authority for 
an answer to this question is the con- 
stitution of the American Federation 
of Labor. Article IIl, Section 4, of 
the constitution provides tor “the ap- 
pointment of a committee to audit the 
accounts and report upon credentials 
immediately upon the opening of the 
Convention.” 

Article IV deals with Representa- 
tion, and the basis for representation 
of affiliated organizations. Section 2 
of this article provides “when dele- 
gates shall be elected and for notifica- 
tion of the election to the Secretary 
and Treasurer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor.” Section 5 of Ar- 








ticle IV provides for specific denial 
of representation when certain situa- 
tions exist, such as secession, suspen- 


sion or expulsion of organizations or 
persons. Likewise, organizations of- 
ficered or controlled by Communists 
or persons espousing Communism are 
subject to the ban. 

The foregoing are practically all of 
the material provisions of your con- 
stitution which may have any bearing 
on the question under consideration. 

An examination of the “Rules” 
adopted in this Convention, and which 
are set forth on pages 225 and 226 of 
the printed proceedings discloses noth- 
ing which bears on the question. 

Rule 20, however, provides “Robert’s 


Rules of Order shall be the guide on 
all matters not herein provided for.” 
From the foregoing it is clear that 


there is nothing in the constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor, nor 
nothing specific in the Rules of this 


Convention which provides for the 
situation presented by the question. 
It may be well at this point to dis- 


pose of any question which may arise 
in connection with Article IV, section 
5, which provides for exclusions from 
representation in specific cases. The 
fact that this section makes’ such 
specific exclusions, does not deny the 
right and power of the Convention to 
deny representation or deny a person 
a seat as a delegate on other grounds 
than those specifically mentioned. The 
exclusions on these specific grounds 
are mandatory and directed to organ- 
izations and persons which come with- 
in the exclusions. They do not inter- 
fere in any way with the rights and 
powers of the American Federation of 
Labor in Convention assembled to 
seat or refuse to seat any person as a 
delegate. 

There being no specific provisions 
in the constitution or rules governing 
the situation, the next inquiry is, what 
are the rights and powers based upon 
law, established precedents and im- 
Plications from other provisions of the 
constitution. 

The fact that 


Article III, section 4, 
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of the constitution provides for a Cre- 
dentials Committee and for a report of 
such Committee upon the opening of 
the Convention vests the power in 
this Committee in the first instance 
to certify or reject credentials. Its 
act of certification, or rejection, is 
subject to the affirmance or disaf- 
firmance by the Convention since the 
report of the Committee is to the Con- 


vention, The acceptance or rejection 
of the report of the Committee on 
Credentials is no different than the 


acceptance or rejection of any other 
report of any other committee. It 
is subject to the same rules of the 
date and vote and whatever action is 
taken thereon is final and binding. 

The objection to the Committee’s re- 
port for failure to certify as a dele- 
gate or who holds credentials is the 
equivalent of an objection to the Com- 
mittee’s report on any other grounds, 
as, for instance, a report on a con- 
tested delegation. Such report is sub- 
ject to a motion to accept or reject 
the report and the action taken by the 
Convention disposes of the report. 

The foregoing procedure is approved 
by Robert’s Rules of Order dealing 
with contested delegations. (See Sec- 
tion 71, page 295, of the revised edi- 
tion of Robert’s Rules of Order.) 

Robert’s Rules of Order, under the 
title “Legal rights of assemblies and 
trial of their members” states the fol- 
lowing: 

“A deliberative assembly has the In- 
herent right to make and enforce its 
own laws and punish an offender. The 
extreme penalty, however, being ex- 
pulsion from its own body.” (Rob- 
ert’s Rules of Order, Section 72, page 
299). If it is within the power of 
an assembly to punish an offender by 
expulsion from its body after he has 
become a member thereof, how much 
stronger is its right to deny admission 
to its assembly to anyone who it 
deems has committed offenses against 
it before he has become a member 
thereof. 

Since we are dealing here with par- 
liamentary law and precedents, it may 
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be well to recall that all parliamen- 
tary law emanates from rules and cus- 
toms for the conduct of business in 
the English Parliament. It is an his- 
torical fact that the English Par. 
liament on many occasions exercises 
the prerogative of refusing admission 
to its body persons duly elected to its 
body by their constituents and pre- 
senting proper certificates of election. 


In our own country there is abun- 
dant precedence for such a course al- 
though the framers of the American 
Constitution saw fit to provide for it 
in the constitution. Article I, section 
6, provides “Each House shall be the 
judge of, the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members.” 
This section of the Constitution has 
been interpreted to vest absolute pow- 
er in the Congress to exclude from a 
seat in Congress any person, no mat- 
ter if he was duly. elected. Even 
though the exclusions were arbitrary, 
the courts are powerless to interfere. 


While the matter is treated by a 
subsequent provision in the United 
States Constitution, as pointed out, the 
same power is by legal implication 
vested in any deliberative assembly or 
convention, unless specifically prohib- 
ited by the constitution or rules of the 
organization. 

There being no specific prohibition 
in the constitution of the American 
Federation of Labor, or in its rules, 
your Committee on Credentials are of 
the opinion that— 

The right and the power of a duly 
constituted convention to discipline a 
delegate is absolute; 

The right and the power of a duly 
constituted convention to deny a per- 
son a seat as a delegate to the con- 
vention is absolute, even though such 
person presents proper’ credentials 
from a duly accredited and affiliated 
organization. 

The merits of this particular case 
must be summed up in this manner. 
On one side we have a potential dele- 
gate being accused of committing seri- 
ous offenses to the traditional poli- 
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cies pursued by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. On the other side we 
have the defendant basing his defense 
wholly upon the assumption that this 
democratic, deliberative body has not 
the right to prevent him a seat in this 
Convention. 


With the removal of any doubt as 
to the legality of this Convention to 
deny a person a seat as a delegate, 
your Committee feels there is no other 
eourse to pursue than to sustain the 
protest of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners instituted 
against the seating of Mr. Charles P. 
Howard. 

A motion was made and seconded 
to adopt the report of the committee. 

President Green: Are there any re- 
marks? 

Delegate Trotter, International 
Typographical Union: Mr. President, I 
feel considerably safer coming up 
here at this time, particularly as I 
know that that famous gavel is now 
out of this man’s hands and in the 
hands of a fellow townsman of mine. 


You have heard the Chairman of 
the Committee on Credentials. It must 
have occurred to 99 out of each 100 
that sit in this convention that there 
was apparently a _ strained attempt 
being made to justify the thing that 
had already been decided upon. That 
legalistic twisting of argument that 
earried you all over the universe and 
into the Parliament of England was 
not necessary. I think I can leave it 
to the subconscious minds of the dele- 
gates here to judge for themselves 
whether that particular roaming 
around the universe made by the 
Chairman had anything to do with 
the subject, but is an attempt to 
justify, as I have said, the thing that 
had already been decided upon. It was 
a terrible attempt. 

The situation presented to this con- 
vention is one which is entirely un- 
precedented. Let us follow the present 
action through. The credentials com- 
mittee is composed of three members 
appointed by the President of the A. 
Fr. of L. which jointly functions as 
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credential and audit committee and 
meets in Washington prior to the 
convention to consider credentials re- 
ceived. This committee usually an- 
nounces at the first day’s sessions a 
list of delegates whom they recom- 
mend be seated and a further list of 
doubtful credentials which are re- 
ferred to the committee and an cppor- 
tunity immediately accorded those 
affected to appear before that com- 
mittee to explain or answer any 
charges which may have been made. 
This has been the policy pursued not 
only at A. F. of L. conventions but 
at all other conventions of democratic 
bodies of which we have any knowl- 
edge. 

Contrary to all 
stating that certain credentials were 
contested, the credentials committee 
made no announcement of further 
meetings and after two days had 
passed its chairman when approached 
expressed surprise that anyone should 
consider further action necessary. 


After repeated appeals from the 
floor the chairman of the committee 
announced on Wednesday that a meet- 
ing would be held on Thursday even- 
ing to decide when they would hold a 
meeting. Two of the three members 
of the committee were on the plat- 
form when this statement was made, 
and one wonders why a hall which 
would seat 50 people was chosen. 


Delegates from the _ Internationa! 
Typographical Union, including Presi- 
dent Howard, were present at the 
Thursday evening meeting at the time 
stated, 7:30 p. m. We found the hall 
in darkness and we turned on the 
lights. At 7:45 the chairman appeared 
and at 8 o’clock the second member 
of the committee. 


precedent, after 


We asked for a copy of the charges 
upon which protest was founded, but 
this was denied. We attempted to 
secure an immediate hearing but the 
two members of the committee de- 
clared they had met only to determine 
when they would meet and refused to 
proceed with the case or to supply a 
copy of the charges at that time. 
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On Friday the committee announced 
that a meeting would be held that 
evening for other cases but that the 
case of the Typographical Union cre- 
dential would not be heard until Mon- 
day night. Efforts made upon the 
floor to have all cases heard on Friday 
night were frustrated by being de- 
clared out of order. 


It must be remembered also that no 
statement or copy of charges were 
provided up to the Monday night ses- 
sion of the committee when the 
chairman read the alleged charges 
but still failed to supply a copy to 
the parties most concerned. Secretary 
Duffy of the Carpenters’ Union ap- 
peared with several others in support 
of charges made, while President 
Howard of the Typographical Union 
and other I. T. U. delegates appeared 
on behalf of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

We were informed that a decision 
would probably be announced on Tues- 
day morning or at latest Tuesday 
afternoon. We are amazed to hear the 
recommendation of the committee as 
such a disposition is not warranted by 
the evidence presented nor is there 
any provision in the laws of the A. F. 
of lL. which justifies the failure to seat 
a delegate whose union is in good 
standing and who, together with other 
delegates from the I. T. U. is carry 
ing out the expressed wishes of the 
convention of that body. 


As has already been stated, dele- 
gates from the I. T. U. are governed 
and directed by the convention of that 
body, which in our case are more than 
conventions and are really the Inter- 
national Union in active session. 

The I. T. U. is an affiliate of the 
A. F. of L. in good standing. There 
has never at any time been any 
question raised as to the withdrawa! 
of the I. T. U. from the A, F. of L 
The I. T. U. is a democratic organiza- 


tion which elects its officers by a 


referendum vote of the organization 
and also determines its 
the same method. 

question of 


policies by 


The withdrawal has 











never been an issue and is not now 
an issue. The position of the I. T. U. 
has been clearly stated by resoiution 
of our convention adopted unanimously 
in 1936. This resolution reads as fol- 
lows: 


“RESOLVED, That the I. T. U. re- 
fuses to recognize the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor as having authority to sus- 
pend a national or international union. 
thereby usurping power specifically 
reserved to regular conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
International Typographical Union 
hereby asserts its right individually 
or in concert with other national or 
international unions to engage in ed- 
ucational and organizational activities 
among unorganized workers and to 
assist any or all national or interna- 
tional unions affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The Inter- 
national Typographical Union pledges 
such moral and financial support as 'tt 
may contribute to the organization 
campaign among steel workers and in 
other unorganized industries now be- 
ing conducted by the Committee for 
Industrial Organization. The execu- 
tive officers of the International Typo- 
graphical Union are authorized to 
take such action as in their judgment 
may be necessary to protect and pre- 
serve the autonomous rights, privi- 
leges and powers of the International 
Typographical Union as an affiliate of 
the American Federation of Labor.” 


The attitude of the I. T. U. to the 
present major controversy is that it 
should never have been created and 
would not have been created if the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor had followed the 
plain provisions of its own constitu- 
tion. 


If the present attempt is successful 
then the President of any interna- 
tional union may be deprived of voice 
and vote by the reprehensible methods 
already recounted. Dan Tobin may be 
objected to because he functioned as 
the head of the Democratic Labor 
“ommittee or conversely Bill Hutche- 
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son may be denied a seat because he 
chooses to act as head of the Republi- 
can Labor Committee. Mat Woll be- 
cause he is a member of the Civic 
Federation or Senator Berry because 
he chooses to act in an independent 
capacity as head of the Nonpartisan 
League. These or any other reasons 
may, at the caprice of a few individ- 
uals become subject to a “blood 
purge” into which there enters no 
reason, no law, no tradition of vol- 
untarism as opposed to force which 
formed the spirit of Gompers’ last 
message, and in its place is substi- 
tuted a regime and method character- 
istic of the medieval inquisition and 
a nearer approach to dictatorship in 
the American Federation of Labor 
than has ever been witnessed during 
its previous long period of usefulness 
A note of warning may go unheeded: 
but the organization of which we 
have all been so proud cannot hope 
to escape the inevitable results of a 
misguided usurpation of power which 
wrecks the whole fabric of voluntar- 
ism upon which the A. F. of L. was 
founded. 


The undersig.cd delegates of the 
International Typographical Union 
urge that the unfavorable report of 
the Credentials Committee to the 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor be overruled and that 
the credentials of Charles P. Howard 
be accepted and the delegate seated 
for the following reasons: 


1. The President of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, Charles 
P. Howard, is a delegate through spe- 
cific provision of the I. T. U. Consti- 
tution. 


2. The 1937 Convention of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union pre- 
sents, through its delegates to this 
convention, certain amendments num- 
bered 12, 13, 14 and 15 for the pur- 
pose of clarifying the Constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
conformity with the policy followed 
since the organization of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor in 1881, until 
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the recent divergence by the Execu- 
tive Council. 


3. If the present interpretation and 
application of the Constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor on mat- 
ters of jurisdiction and autonomy 
should be applied to the International 
Typographical Union there would be 
outright conflict between such inter- 
pretation and application and _ the 
Constitution of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 


4. The Officers and Delegates of the 
International Typographical Union are 
obligated to and must follow our 
laws and policies. 


5. If the American Federation of 
Labor desires to adopt laws clearly 
contrary to the Constitution of the 
International Typographical Union, 
the issue must come before both bod- 
ies in the proper manner and spirit. 


6. Since the credentials of no other 
delegates from the International 
Typographical Union have been pro- 
tested, it must be accepted that the 
protest is for personal reasons only. 


7. No personal antagonism nor per- 
sonal considerations should be _ per- 
mitted to enter into basic differences 
as to jurisdiction and autonomy as 
announced by the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and expressed in the Constitution of 
the International Typographical Union. 

8. There is no warrant of law in 
the Constitution of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for the exclusion of 
a delegate on personal grounds. 

W. R. TROTTER, 

JOHN SIMONS, 

JACK GILL. 
Delegates from the I. T. U. 


President Green reminds me that I 
uttered the words, ‘“‘the following dele- 
gates’? and then did not read the names. 
The names of the delegates in question 
are W. R. Trotter, John Simons and Jack 
Gill. 

Vice President Duffy, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of Ameri- 
ca: The Brotherhood of Carpenters are 
not saying anything about the Internation- 

*See fllustration on pages 481 and 482, 
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al Typographical Union, nor finding 
fault with it. The Brotherhood of Car- 
penters is not saying anything about 
the delegates from the _ International 
Typographical Union who have been seat- 
ed. The Brotherhood of Carpenters have 
nothing personal against them nor against 
Charlie Howard. I have heard a great 
deal around here this last week about 
their having been given the run-around. 
I didn’t give the run-around to anybody. 
I haven’t dodged any issue, | haven’t 
dodged any question, I am not running 
away from the fight. I come from the 
wrong race to do that. 


I signed the protest on behalf of the 
organization I represent. I signed the 
reasons why we protested the seating of 
Charles P. Howard, and here they are: 
We all know he is the International 
President of the Typographical Union; 
we know that he has been sent here as 
a delegate from that union. He is also 
Secretary of the C. I. O., which is a dual 
and rival organization to the American 
Federation of Labor and so declared at 
the last convention. 


As Secretary of the C. I. O. and on 
behalf of the C. I. O., he eigned a 
charter or certificate of affillation® for 
an international union of lumber, timber 
and sawmill workers of the northwest 
who were members of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of Ameri- 
ca under the title of ‘International Wood- 
workers of America.” He thereby as- 
sisted in creating a dual and rival inter- 
national union to the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of Ameri- 
ca, in violation of the policy of the 
American Federation of Labor and of all 
the promises and pledges he made to the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. . 

This charter is dated July 20, 1937. 
That is not so long ago. By signing this 
charter he split, divided and separated 
the membership of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America in the northwest, resulting 
in strikes, stoppage of work, boycotts, 
untold hardships, suffering and misery 
to those workers. I might have added, 
which I didn’t, I didn’t want to 
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do it, but I must tell you, beatings up 
of our members, bloodshed and murder. 


I left those three words out. Now 
then, with these facts before us—I 
mean the delegates representing the 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America in this convention, 
we could not do otherwise than protest 
the seat of Charles P. Howard as a dele- 
gate. Now there is nothing personal in 
that; it is a business matter. He is 
Secretary of the C. I. O., he doesn’t deny 
it. I thought he might. 


At the convention of the International 
Typographical Union, held in Colorado 
Springs a year ago, President Green ad- 
dressed that convention, and afterwards 
Brother Howard made a reply. In that 
reply he said: “Il am the Secretary of 
the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion. I have no apology to make.”” And 
that is from the “International Typo- 
graphical Journal’ of October, 1936, in 
which the proceedings of the convention 
appear. 


The next thing is that he signed and 
granted a charter to lumber, timber and 
sawmill workers. Some of you may not 
understand why. I will not take up 
much time, but enough to lay the facts 
before you. 


Two years ago the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
applied to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor to turn 
over to us the Federal labor unions the 
American Federation of Labor had char- 
tered in lumber, timber and sawmill work. 
We had to do that whether we wanted to 
or not. We so told the Council. In the old 
days when this work was being done 
in the rough, cutting logs, timber, joists, 
rough sheathing, etc., we said to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, “You can char- 
ter them and you can keep them.” But in 
the progress of time these lumber timber 
and sawmill workers turned out the fin- 
ished products, ready to ship from the 
mills in the Northwest to Denver, to 
Indianapolis, or to New York. And be- 
sides, they were turning out stock trim, 
joists, window frames, coming in competi- 
tion with our manufacturers of trim, doors, 
sash and blinds all over the country. We 
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have our employers jumping all over us 
and saying that they are losing the work, 
and we have our members here in Den- 
ver and elsewhere saying that they are 
losing work. 

And so, in order to get better condi- 
tions for these men, to satisfy employers, 
to satisfy our members, we had to lay 
claim to them, and when we did so the 
American Federation of Labor Executive 
Council unanimously agreed to it. And 
let me tell you something else just now 
—and this is not teling any tales out 
of school. 


John L. Lewis was at that time, two 
years ago last January, a member of the 
Executive Council of th: American Fed- 
eration of Labor, a Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor, and he 
Was the one who made the motion that 
these men following the different parts 
of the trade in the Northwest be turned 
over to the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, Now 
he wants to take them from us. 


That action of the Executive Council 
was reported to the Atlantic City con- 
vention in 1935, with all the details, and 
when they were turned over to us, that 
convention unanimously concurred in the 
report of the Executive Council. 

After that we did not expect that we 
were going to have any more trouble 
with anybody else. We thought we had 
the thing straightened out, that we could 
get busy. We said to the American 
Federation of Labor, handle 
those men better than you can; we can 
organize them better than you can; it is 
the Carpenters who handle the product 
of those men; it is the Carpenters who 
can assist them to get better wages, 
shorter hours and better working condi- 
tions.’” And the American Federation of 
Labor, by the action of the Executive 
Council, turned over to us 7,500 members. 

We got busy. We sent one of our 
board members to the Northwest. We 
sent some ten or twelve organizers, we 
sent organizers to the middle states, 
to the southern states, with the result 
that at the end of fourteen months we 
had 130,000 of those men in our organiza- 
tion. We entered into agreements with 
the big lumber barons of the Northwest. 


“We can 
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We got increased wages for them, we got 
shorter hours, we got better working con- 
ditions for them and we were getting 
along just famously. We thought that 
in fourteen months we had made a big 
gain. We had yet 250,000 men to organ- 
ize. We had our men on the job. We 
were busy all the time. We didn’t ex- 
pect interference from any organization, 
but we were interfered with. 


President Hutcheson told them they 
would have to respect the jurisdiction 
claim of the Boilermakers, the Black- 
smiths, the Machinists and any other 


trade that might be within the confines 
of where they worked. They didn’t like 
that. 

Then the C. I. O. got busy, sent 
Brophy out to the Northwest, sent 
Bridges out of California to make all 
sorts of promises to these men. They 
would organize them, they would give 
them $5,000 for organizing purposes, they 
promised them jurisdiction over every- 
thing, no matter what trade or occu- 
pation they followed, they would see that 
they would get a label that the Car- 
yenters would have to acknowledge. The 
Carpenters won't acknowledge their label. 


They made great promises to these 
men that we had organized, this 130,- 
000, and they issued them a charter, to 
some of them, not all of them. The 
majority of them are loyal to us. 
Charlie Howard's name is on that charter 
and that is where the grievance comes 
in against Charlie Howard. If John 
lL. Lewis was here in the same position 
that Charlie Howard is, the United 
3rotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
would protest Lewis’ seat. If Brophy 
was here we would do likewise. 


Why didn’t they go out and organize 
the 250,000 men that were yet to be or- 
ganized? If they had done that I would 
not have said a word, but to take away 
the men that we had _= organized I 
strenuously object to and will fight to 
the bitter end. 

I told you that they had issued a char- 
ter, I have got a photostatic copy here. It 
was distributed last week on the benches 
in the hall. I didn’t distribute it. 1 
brought this with me from the home of- 
fice in Indianapolis. What does it say? 
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“COMMITTEE FOR INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATION 
“Certificate of Affiliation 

“By these presents, Be It Known That: 

“THIS CERTIFICATE OF AFFILIA- 
TION with such rights and privileges as 
may from time to time be determined is 
hereby granted to the following persons: 
Harold Pritchett, President; Roy UH. 
Grant, Percy M. Madden, Bert Harlow 
Close, E. B. Weber, Joe Sigana, Arthur A. 
Wood, Robt. L. Miller, O. M. Orton, Henry 
Morris, Ward Wilmartin 


And to their successors, constituting the 


“INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS 
OF AMERICA 

“THIS CERTIFICATE with all of the 
rights and privileges appurtenant thereto 
is granted upon the condition that the 
said union shall at all times comply with 
the rules, regulations, and laws adopted 
by the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion; and in the event of violation thereof 
this Certificate may be revoked, where- 
upon all rights and privileges appurtenant 
thereto shall be annulled. 


“So long as this condition shall be duly 
performed in all respects, the Committee 
for Industrial Organization does hereby 
agree to promote and assist the said union 


in the exercise of all of the rights and 
privileges secured hereunder. 

“IN WITNESS WHEREOF we have 
hereunto attached our signatures and 


caused the seal of the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization to be affixed. 

“Dated this 20th day of July, 1937, 
and signed by John L. Lewis, Chairman, 
Charles Howard, Secretary, John Brophy. 
Director. 

“This Certificate is granted subject to 
the constitution, by-laws, rules and regu- 
lations that may be adopted by the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization or a 
national convention composed of delegates 
representing associated organizations.” 

And the seal is attached. A dual organ- 
ization to the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America. Not these 
lumber, timber and sawmill workers, but 
the Carpenters, all woodworkers. They 
used the word ‘‘woodworkers” and they 
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called it the “International Woodworkers 
of America.” It is a wonder they didn’t 
eall it the I. W. W. It is the I. W. W. 
anyhow. 

Charles P. Howard assisted in creating 
this dual organization, we say in viola- 
tion of the policy of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Only last Friday your Com 
mittee on Executive Council’s Report said 
this, on page 353, speaking of the Metal 
Trades Department 


“The Department and its affiliated in 
ternationais are to be commended for the 
manner in which they have met and de- 
feated the efforts of dual unionism. The 
records clearly indicate that the wave of 
dual unionism is rapidly abating and 
metal trades craftsmen are joining the 
democratic operative internationals affili- 
ated with the Metal Trades Department. 


“The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted.” 


The American Federation of Labor is op- 
posed to dual organizations. In the consti- 
tution of the American Federation of La- 
bor, on Page 3, Article II, Section 2, it 
says: “The establishment of national and 
international trade unions.” Of course at- 
filiated with the American Federation of 
Labor, and here we have an international 
president organizing an international union 
outside the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Turn over to page 4, Section 4, and the 
first three lines at the head of the page 
says: “An American Federation of Labor 
of all national and international unions 
to aid and assist each other.” 


Can you get any aid or assistance from 
this dua: union organized by Brother 
Howard under the C. I. O.? I should say 
not. They are trying to put us out of 
business. 

Still dealing with the dualism of unions. 
In 1911, at the Atlanta convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, the ques- 
tion was before the convention. We had in 
those days the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, we had the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters, an 
English organization, with headquarters 
in Manchester, England; we had the Amal- 
gamated Woodworkers, another interna- 
tional; we had the International Union of 
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Ship Carpenters and Joiners, we had ‘he 
German-speaking Framers in the days 
before we had steel construction; we had 
the English-speaking Framers. 

The carpenter business was divided up 
into seven or eight different organiza- 
tions, and the Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America came on the floor 
of your convention in the past and said: 
“this country, big as it is, is not big 
enough for two organizations of the one 
craft.” And at the convention of the 
Federation in Atlanta, the Committee on 
Adjustment made its report. Our old 
friend Jim O’Connell, who has since 
passed to the Great Beyond, was the 
chairman of that committee. And what 
did he say? 

On page 211, “It might be well to state 
the position of our committee on this 
matter right in the beginning of these 
cases of dual organizations and give the 
convention some idea of the purpose of 
the committee. I want to say right in the 
beginning that our committee is unani- 
mously of the opinion that there is room 
for but one organization of one trade 
in America, and we are starting right out 
on that line.” 

At that time we had the dispute up be- 
tween the Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
the Amalgamated Society ot Carpenters. 
We had it for several years. | went 
through all those fights, and the windup 
of the report of the Committee on Ad 
justment in Atlanta, in 1911 convention, 
proclaimed: “Should the Amalgamated So 
ciety of Carpenters and Joiners fail to 
amalgamate with the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America on or be- 
fore July 1, 1912, the President of the 
American Federation of Labor is hereby 
instructed to revoke the charter of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners.” 

And that brought on a discussion on the 
floor of that convention, and as it called 
for the revocation of a charter it natural- 
ly took a roll call vote, and a two-thirds 
vote at that. The vote was, “to sustain 
the report of the committee, 1.,491; against 
sustaining the report of the committee, 
425.” Almost a unanimous vote. The Amal- 
gamated Society of Carpenters afterwards 
came over to the Brotherhood. It took 
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some time, but we eventually got them. 
At the same convention we had our dis- 
pute with the Amalgamated Woodworkers 
and that caused quite a discussion on the 
floor of the convention. The Adjustment 
Committee made a similar report, after 
giving a history of the organization and 
all the disputes that had occurred. They 
said: “Should the Amalgamated Wood- 
workers fail to amalgamate with the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
on or before July 1, 1912, the President 
of the American Federation of Labor is 
hereby instructed to revoke the charter 
of the Amalgamated Woodworkers forth- 
with.” 


A roll call vote on that was taken, and 
it sustained the report of the Committee 
on Adjustment 15,274 and against the 
report, 409. 


That convention in Atlanta settled the 
question of dual organizations. We thought 
they were done with. Now in the North- 
west we wave a dual organization started 
again against the Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters, we say in violation of the policy of 
the American Federation of Labor. There 
it is, I have read it to you. We say 
it is in violation of all the promises and 
pledges Brother Howard made to the 
American Federa -» of Labor and the 
Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


What were his promises and pledges? 
You remember that when this question of 
industrial unionism was discussed and 
debated on the floor of the convention in 
1985 at Atlantic City, there was a major- 
ity and a minority report. 


1 will read only one paragraph from 
the monthly report: 
“It is not the intention of this 


declaration of policy’—that is, to 
form industrial unions—“to permit the 
taking away from national or inter- 
national craft unions any part of their 
present membership, or potential 
membership, in establishments where 
the dominant factor is skilled crafts- 
men coming under a proper definition 
of jurisdiction of such national or 
international unions.” 


That was 


signed by Charles P. 
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Howard, David Dubinsky, Frank B. 
Powers, John L. Lewis, A. A. Myrup, 
and J. C. Lewis. 


After they formed their Committee 
for Industrial Organization and com- 
menced to issue literature we find 
that the aim and purpose of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization as 
set forth in its official publication No. 
1, issued by the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, is set forth as 
follows: 

“Tt has been formed for the purpose 
of encouraging and promoting the or- 
ganization of the unorganized workers 
in mass production industries and 
other industries upon an_ industrial 
basis.” 

“To organize the unorganized’—- 
why did they take away from the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters those we 
had organized in the Northwest? That 
is not the unorganized, they are tak- 
ing away the organized. 


The Executive Council and Presi- 
dent Green had much correspondence 
with the representatives of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization 
and had communications — naturally 
so, with Charles P. Howard, who is 
the Secretary of that organization, 


and Charles P. Howard, answering 
President Green under date of Decem- 


ber 2, 1935, in quite a lengthy letter. 
says emphatically, clearly and dis- 
tinctly, not dodging the issue—at 


least that is what I thought at that 
time, but I was sadly mistaken. What 
does he say, clearly and distinctly: 

“It is not the intent, aim or purpose 
of the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization to raid the membership of 
any established national or interna- 
tional union.” 

What did they do with the Carpen- 
ters in the Northwest if they did not 
raid them and take away their funds 
and their property? 

Another paragraph from this com- 
munication: 

‘Tt is not the intent, aim or purpose 
to infringe upon the rightful jurisdic- 
tion of any chartered national or in- 
ternational union.” 
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Another paragraph: 

“It is not the intent, aim or pur- 
pose to attempt to influence any na- 
tional or international union to change 
its form of organization from craft to 
industrial.” 

Another paragraph: 

“It is not the intent, aim, or pur- 
pose to take any action that will in- 
vite or promote organizations that 
in any way can be considered dual 
to the American Federation of Labor. 
Quite the contrary is true.” 

I thought when I read those state- 
ments that Charlie Howard meant 
what he said. I know now I was mis- 
taken. I know now it was only 
camouflage. The C. I. O. has done 
this to our organization. It may be 
yours next, tomorrow or the day 
after, perhaps the Boiler Makers, the 
Iron Workers, the Painters. It may 
be a question of getting square with 
the Brotherhood of Carpenters. There 
is no good feeling between John L. 
Lewis and William L. Hutcheson, and 
vice versa. 


At our convention last December 
in Lakeland, Florida, we had com- 
plaints there. We had about thirty 
delegates representing these lumber, 
timber and sawmill workers. I told 
you we had organized them. We had 
organized those that had never been 
organized. We organized the inde- 
pendent unions that did not belong 
to the American Federation of Labor 
or anybody else. They just organized 
of their own accord up there to pro- 
tect themselves. and when they found 
the Brotherhood of Carpenters claimed 
them they asked us if they could not 
come over with us. They said, ‘It is 
enly the Brotherhood of Carpenters 
that can help us, that is where we be- 
long.”’ 

We had to contend with the four L’s. 
The majority of you don’t know what the 
four L’s mean. In the days when the 
war was on the United States wanted 
lumber and_ timber. They wanted 
these men and they patted them on 
the back and said, “You're all right,” 
and gave them a nice name, they 
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called them the Loyal Legion of 
Lumbermen and Loggers, and after 
the war was over they still continued 
under that name and they have been 
known as the four L’s. They were a 
company union, and we were on the 
verge of breaking them up and get- 
ting them over with the other good 
fellows who came over to the United 
Brotherhood when the C. I. O. stepped 
in and said, “We are the ones who 
will take care of you.” 


Our convention ordered that a com- 
mittee of our General Executive 
Board be sent to the Northwest to 
find out the grievances ard the 
troubles, the complaints and the con- 
tentions these men had to contend 
with, so that we could protect them 
in a proper manner. The C. I. O. beat 
us to it. They got in there ahead of 
us. As I have already told you, they 
had Brophy, the director of the C. IL. 
O. in there making all sorts of prom- 
ises to them to get them away from 
the Carpenters’ organization. They 
had Bridges in there, too. A_ sub- 
committee of our Board, three mem- 
bers ot our General Executive Board, 
with President Hutcheson went in 
there where we had the lumbermen, 
timbermen and sawmill workers of 
the Northwest at least more than 
sixty per cent organized. 


Might T tell you now, those who 
were led astray by the C. I. O., those 
who were taken down the blind alley 
are commencing to find out that they 
took the wrong course, and they are 
applying to our home office in TIndian- 
apolis to return them their charters 
and let them come back to the men 
who can protect them and take care 
of them. 

When our committee came back and re- 
ported what the C. I. 9. was doing 
cut there and that they nad organ- 
ized this International Woodworkers’ 
Union of America, their fighting 
dander was up. They said, “We are 
going to fight, and we will fight to a 
finish. Sure, we want the assistance 
and cooperation of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, but if we don’t get 
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it we are going to fight anyhow and 
we are going to win.” 
As I said, there 
troubles, annoyances, beatings, blood- 
shed, and murder, which we all de- 
plore. Our Executive Board was going 
to protect our members in the North- 
west who remained loyal, and they is- 
sued a circular letter under date of Aug- 
ust 11, 19387. That is not so old, and I 
wish to read that letter from our Board 
to all our unions: 


were boycotts, 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 


Joiners of America 
Instituted August 12th, 1881 
Indianapolis, August 11, 1937. 
Special Circular from General 
Executive Board 
To the Officers and Members of All 
Local Unions, District, State and 
Provincial Councils of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America. 


Greetings: 


Acting on instructions of our Twen- 
ty-Third General Convention held in 
Lakeland, Florida, in December. 1936, 


a sub-committee of the General Execu- 
tive Board visited the lumber and 
sawmill operations in the Northwest. 
While there, meetings were held with 
representatives of our District Coun- 
cils of the Western States, as well as 
operators who employ our members. 
The committee endeavored to get first 
hand information as to the best man- 


ner of handling the organization of 
this branch of our industry, so as to 
secure the best possible results for 


the men working in the woodworking 
industry, both in wages and working 
conditions, and the proper relationship 
of these men in our organization. 


The committee found that there 
were Communistic and adverse in- 
fluences boring from within for the 
purpose of trying to destroy the ac- 
tivities of the United Brotherhood, 
and the building up of a dual Inter- 
national Union of Woodworkers, op- 
posed to the Brotherhood, but before 
the sub-committee could report its 
findings and recommendations to the 
General Executive Board, the C. I. O. 
had already issued a charter, or cer- 
tificate of affiliation, dated July 20, 
1937, to a dual organization called 
“International Woodworkers of Amer- 
fea.” 


This dual organization has already 
been trying to induce our Local Unions 
and members to secede from the 


United Brotherhood, and so to combat 
movement it 


this dual becomes nec- 
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essary to notify all our Local T'nions, 
District, State and Provincial Councils 
of the Brotherhood that our members 
must not handle any lumber or mill 
work manufactured by any operator 
who employs C. I. O. or those who hold 
membership in an organization dual to 
our Brotherhood. 


Do not be misled by any newspaper 


articles that the entire lumber and 
sawmill industry has gone C. I. O. 
Just the opposite is the truth. We 


have thousands and thousands of loyal 
members in the Northwest who are 
battling for the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
and will continue to do so, and it 
makes it absolutely necessary for all 
our members to give them their sup- 
port by refusing to handle material 
coming from C. I. O. operations. 


The C. ¥. O. has chailenged us, and 
we must meet that challenge without 
hesitation. Therefore, you are _ in- 
structed to appoint a committee to in- 
form your employers and the lumber 
dealers that our members will refuse 
to handle any dual or C. I. O. prod- 
ucts. 


A list of operations using this class 
of labor will be sent to you from time 
to time as the situation may develop, 
but appoint your committees at once 
so that our emplovers will be informed 
in plenty of time to protect themselves 


before placing their orders for any 
lumber or millwork. 
Kindly comply with these instruc- 


tions at once and inform the General 
President of the names and addresses 
of your committee so that the proper 
information can be sent direct to them 
as well as to you, in order to secure 
quick action. 

Let your watchword be “No C. TI. O. 
lumber or millwork in your district” 
and let them know you mean it. 

Fraternally yours, 
GENERAT EXECUTIVE BOARD 
WM. L. HUTCHESON, Chairman. 
FRANK DUFFY, Secretary. 

With all of these facts before our 
General Executive Board, with the 
photostatic copy of the charter grant- 
ed, with the signature of Charles P. 
Howard on there, which he does not 
deny, our delegates to this convention 
eould not do anything else, as red- 


blooded men, but protest the seat of 
Charles P. Howard. We have done 
that. Now we place the case in your 


hands. It is for you to decide. 
Delegate Davis, Teachers’ Union: I 
can well understand the irritation of 


some of the delegates about the ac- 








tivities of the C. I. O. I believe my- 
self the C. I. O. will eventually ap- 
point a committee to confer with the 
American Federation of Labor, but I 
want to remind you that in the elo- 
quent plea of President Green yester- 
day he declared he would welcome 
with open arms any representatives of 
the C. I. O. who would come back to 
this convention. Yet how are we sug- 
gesting to treat President Howard of 
the International Typographical Un- 
ion, a Gelegate from one of the oldest 
and most respected unions in the 
United States? Does welcoming’ with 
open arms mean debarring him from 
the convention? I believe this is un- 
wise labor statesmanship of a most 
deplorable sort. 


May I remind you that a great deal 
has been said about the American Fed- 
eration of Labor being the parent of 
unions, but in the case of the Typo- 
graphical Union it was one of the par- 
ents of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


I do not argue this question on the 
basis of the activities of the C. L O. 
It is an issue that far transcends that of 
the C. I. O. I believe any action debar- 
ring President Howard would be illegal. 

When the American Federation of 
Labor was formed the powers of the 
Federation over International Unions 
were drastically limited. These Inter- 
national Unions have supreme power 
to rule their own affairs. They were 
not chartered by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, they simply have 
certificates of affiliation with the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor. 


Article IX, Section 5, of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor Constitution 
says the right of each trade to manage 
its own affairs is specifically recog- 
nized. The American’ Federation of 
Labor has no power over International 
Unions except what is delegated and 
stated in the constitution. There are 
no limitations in the American Fed- 


eration of Labor constitution as to 
Un- 
is no limitation upon the 


who may belong to International 
ions. There 
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purposes for which they may expend 
the funds. 

In the 
Union the 
has 
against 


ease of the Typographical 
American Federation of La- 
not even brought charges 
the Union. The Union is in 
good standing today. President How- 
ard was elected to represent the Typo- 
graphical Union at this convention. 
There isn’t the slightest question that 
he was legally elected to represent 
the Typographical Union. This con- 
vention has no legal right, even if it 
wishes, to debar President Howard. 

The constitution of the American 
Federation of Labor provides only as 
the Chairman of the Credentials Com- 
mittee has said, for the following rea 
sons: 

1. If the 
seceded or been 
pended; and 2. 
munists. 


Yet none of these reasons are true 
in the case of Howard. If you can 
refuse to seat President Howard for 
one unconstitutional reason you 
do it for any reason. As has been 
said, you could refuse a seat to Presi- 
dent Hutcheson 
man of the Republican Committee in 
the last campaign, or to some other 
delegate because he active in 
helping the Democrats 


The Chairman of the Credentials 
Committee said this afternoon that 
since the Senate of the United States 
has the power to determine the quali- 
fications of its own members, this 
same power should reside in the con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor. I have tried to point out 
that the analogy does not hold, be- 
cause the American Federation of La- 
bor so far as International Univns are 


bor 


member has 
expelled or been 


lf the officers are Com- 


Union or its 


sus- 


can 


because he was chair- 


was 


concerned only has such powsw 2s has 
been delegated to it in the constitu- 
tion, and in the case of President 


Howard there is no reason in the con- 


stitution for debarring him. Further- 
more, the Senate of the United States 
has never  debarred anyone who 


claimed to be elected unless there was 
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a dispute as to whether he had been 


honestly elected. There is no_ such 
claim in the case of President How- 
ard. 

There is another more serious as- 


pect to this case. The Credentials 
Committee did not report on the cre- 
dentials of President Howard until al- 
most the end of this convention, al- 
though the constitution of the A. F. 
of L. directs a “report upon credentials 
immediately upon the opening of the 
convention.” Bear in mind this com- 
mittee is not elected by the convention 


but appointed by the President. Presi- 
dent Howard's credentials were sent in 
long before this convention. Any 


charges against Howard were known 
before the convention began. ‘There 
was no valid reason why the committee 
could not have reported earlier. Not to 
do so in effect deprived him of the 
right to vote on matters which 
came up in the convention, and doing 
this without even giving the conven- 
tion a chance to vote on whether his 
credentials should be accepted or not. 


any 


President Green and other executive 
officers have said a great deal about 
democracy and have boasted that they 
practice it, yet President Green ruled 
out of order a motion by a delegate 
calling for the Credentials Committee 
of three to report on Howard’s status. 
There wasn’t the slightest reason why 
they could not have reported earlier. 
The committee could have held hear- 
ings earlier in this convention. 


If this can be done to the president 
of one of the parent unions of the 
American Federation of Labor, if it 
can be done to the president of one of 
the greatest unions in America, it can 
be done to anyone. No union is safe. 
It will be possible for some A. F. of L. 
president to nominate a Credentials 
Committee which would do his bidding 
and refuse to report on the credentials 
of any number of delegates until after 
the crucial questions of the convention 
had been settled. This could be done 


even if the overwhelming majority de- 
to seat the delegate. 


sired 
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Perhaps President 


Green does not 
agree, but I believe this is undoubtedly 


illegal, but whether illegal or not it 
is undemocratic and dictatorial. I 
hope this convention will realize the 
seriousness of the action and vote to 
seat President Howard. 


President Green, in his eloquent 
speech the other evening, said he 
wanted every red-blooded delegate to 
have the courage of his convictions 
and record his opinion and his vote. 
I appeal to the majority here to be 
fair enough to have a roll call vote 
on this issue. Are those who have 
the vote to put over this report willing 
to record their votes publicly, or will 
they hide behind the mirage of a mere 
aye? I appeal to the fairness of 
President Green and of the delegates 
here to allow a roll call vote on this 
issue. 


I hope the convention will decide 
to seat a man whose long record on 
the path of American labor cannot be 
gainsaid. To hear some of the dele- 
gates talk one would think President 
Howard had betrayed the great In- 
ternational Typographical Union. It 
reminds me of an incident that hap- 
pened in the deaf and dumb institu- 
tion where my uncle works in Wash- 
ington, D. C. They had an annual 
dance, and one of the guests wanted 
to dance with one of the inmates. He 
asked my uncle how he could invite 
the deaf and dumb inmate to dance, 
and my uncle said, “All you have to 
do is go up, bow and smile, and off 
you go.” So he followed instruc- 
tions and had a delightful dance. He 
danced one round, then a second round 
and then a third round, and in the 
middle of the third dance he was hor- 
rifled to have a young man come up 
and say, “Why, Ethel, aren’t you ever 
going to dance with me?” And then 
he was more horrified to hear his com- 
panion retort, “Why, yes, John, just 
as soon as I can get rid of this deaf 
and dumb idiot.” 


Now those of us who know Presi- 
dent Howard know that he has done 








Ameri- 


an inestimable thing for the 
ean Federation of Labor and for the 
labor movement in the United States. 


He deserves to be seated. The Presi- 
dent of this Federation has repeatedly 
said that if the members of the C, I. 
O. would come here he would hold out 
the hand of fellowship to them. Presi- 
dent Howard is here and you are 
threatening to debar him from the 
convention. I appeal to your fairness, 
on behalf of the entire labor move- 
ment of America, to seat President 
Howard. 

Delegate Donnelly, Ohio State Fed- 
eration of Labor:—TI rise at this time 
to protest. Mr. President, I have sat 
in this convention today representing 
the State Federation of Labor of Ohio. 
My craft organization is the same as 
that of the delegate who is under dis- 
cussion here now. I heard a num- 
ber of delegates on this floor butcher 
the name of my union. I expected 
the last delegate, coming from the 
profession that he did, to at least pro- 
nounce the name right, so I rise to 
protest that it is not the “tipograph- 
ical union,” it is the International 
Typographical Union. 

Delegate Davis, Teachers: I ask 
your pardon for not pronouncing it 
correctly. 

Delegate Buzzell, Los Angeles Central 
Labor Council: Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates, it seems to me that the report of 


the Credentials Committee has been 
amply supported and justified by the 
defense that has been offered by the 


speeches of two delegates who support 
the position taken by Charles P. How- 
ard in connection with the work that is 
going on in the Northwest, in reply to 
the charges that have been preferred 
here by the Carpenters. I wonder how 
long we are supposed to be held in con- 
tempt by men who are delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor Conven- 
tion, who come and say not one word 


in defense of an act that they commit, 
but defy us to act upon it because they 
think they have the right to proceed in 
any manner they see fit? 

Yesterday we heard a lot of Shakes- 
peare, 


I don’t know it very well, but 
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once I heard a parody on it that went 
something like this: “‘Have a care, Sira; 
you have seduced my daughter, you have 
ravished my mother, you have stolen my 
wife, but have a care, I may get mad.” 


Are we to be like that? Are we to 
continue to have men come to this con- 
vention and sit in the councils of the 
American Federation of Labor and say 
to us, “I have been elected by my Inter- 
national Union, which no one questions, 
and I will do as I please between sessions 
of this convention to harm it and destroy 
it, be a party to stealing from it,” and 
still think he can sit here and say he 
has a sovereign right in this convention? 

It seems to me after we have had ex- 
perience with men who will be a party to 
the sending of agents into new unions 
under cover and under the badge of 
workers in the trade which we are trying 
to organize, for the purpose of stealing 
the funds, for the purpose of stealing the 
union if they can and destroy it if they 
can’t steal it, that they have no right 
to come here at all. It seems to me 
that they expect us to be as little mental- 
ly as those whom they defend today are 
morally. I cannot understand the people 
who would do those things. 

My friends, with the brand they have 
made with their own hand upon their 
forehead, they should be sent from here 
and to stay from here as long as time 
lasts. 

Delegate Gill, Typographical Union: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates, as I have 
viewed the situation presented here today 
I cannot help but recall the telegram 
that President Green sent to President 
Howard a year ago at the Tampa con- 
vention. At that time the president of 
the American Federation of Labor in- 
quired as to why President Howard was 
not in his seat. Today we are wonder- 
ing why he is not in his seat. The 
question as it appears to me is one of 
constitutionality, it is a question of the 
right of the American Federation of 
Labor to refuse to seat a delegate under 
its own rules and regulations. 

It is our understanding that an organi- 
zation whose per capita tax is paid, an 
organization which has not seceded from 
the A. F. of L., is in good standing 
and therefore is entitled to have all of its 
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delegation seated in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention. 
President Howard has been elected by 


the membership of the _ International 
Typographical Union. He is denied a 
seat at this convention. Our laws state 
that he shall be a deegate to the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor convention ex- 
officio. 1 am wondering if he is not to 
be seated at this convention what you 
are going to do next year when fe prob- 
ably will be elected again. 

1 don’t think it is going to be up to 
the A. F. of L. to select a president for 
our organization. If that privilege is to 
be taken away from us, then certainly 
some one will have to f:nd some method 
or means of having our delegates seated 
at this gathering. 

There is a great deal of questicn about 
the future of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. I don’t think anybody 
who is a member of our organization has 
any desire to withdraw from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. I don't think 
there is any C. I. O. complex in the rank 
and file of the organization. I don’t 
think even if we were kicked out we 
would become an affiliate of the C. I. O. 
But what is disturbing the membership 
of the International Typographical Union 
is the ever-growing power given to the 
Icxecutive Council. That is an honest 
difference of opinion. 

Our members are much concerned 
about the extraordinary powers that are 
granted to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, and that 
is the motive of the action taken at the 


two conventions of the International 
Typographical Union in recent years. 
It seems to me, Mr. President, that 


some consideration ought to be given to 
the rank and file of our membership and 
what they are thinking. After all, it is 
not a question of whether you seat 
Charles P. Howard at this convention. 
Rather it is a question of seating the 


President of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, whoever he may be. 
Some consideration ought to have been 


given by the committee to those dozens 
and dozens of loyal Typographical Unions, 
loyal to the American Federation of 
Labor, such as we are in Cleveland. In 
the city of Cleveland, under the direction 
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of Secretary-busiiess Agent Lenanan, 
we cooperate with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor one hundred per cent. We 
go on their picket lines, and they come 
on ours. We keep our per capita tax 
paid up and we cooperate with them in 
every respect and in every detail. I 
know that throughout the country other 
unions are doing that, and so | think 
the committee should take into consid- 
eration that this is not so much of a 
thrust at Charles P. Howard as it is 
to the membership of the International 
Typographical Union. I think they should 
be given some consideration. | think, 
although I am not naive enough to be- 
lieve that this convention is going to 
seat Charles P. Howard, that at least 
the delegates ought to take into consid- 


eration the membership of the Interna- 
tionl Typographical Union, who have 


not been consulted at all. 

After all, it is a question of seating 
the President of the International Typo- 
graphical Union in compliance with our 
laws. We are an affiliate of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. We pay our 
per capita tax. It seems to us that we 
have the right to send any representa- 
tive that we see fit, and particularly 
a representative who is mandated by our 
union to sit in this convention, under 
the rules and regulations of our organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Duffy has brought in a case here 
for the Carpenters’ Union. If it is true 
in detail the way he has stated it, it 
is tragic indeed, but I don’t think that 
has any bearing on the immediate ques- 
tion. The question here is the constitu- 
tionality of the proceedings, the right of 
the delegate to be seated. The organi- 
zation he represents has paid its per 
capita tax, it has not seceded and I 
trust it will never secede from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Delegate Kelly, Carpenters: Mr. Chair- 
man, and delegates, I want to clarify the 
records of this convention so as to show 
that this is a question in which the Typo- 
graphical Union is not involved. We are 
not protesting the credentials of the 
President of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. We are protesting the 
credentials of the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. Pos- 








sibly it would be well if we quit pussy- 
footing on this subject. Our grievance is 
with Charles P. Howard in his position 
as Secretary for the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization. 


I would say that John L. Lewis is al- 
most a gentleman in comparison to 
Charles P. Howard. At least John L. 
Lewis is not here trying to tell us how 
to do our business. He is at least leaving 
the convention alone and attending to his 
own convention, or whatever it may be. 


Charles P. Howard attends every meet- 
ing of the American Federation of Labor. 
He is also seen wherever the Executive 
Council is meeting, r wherever there are 
conferences of any kind—you will always 
see Charles P. Howard very close by. He 
wants to find out just exactly what we 
are doing, I suppose, so that he can take 
it back to the other side and circumvent 
anything we may try tu do to offset them. 
We may as well make up our minds that 
if he is going to continue as Secretary 
of the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion he will have to make a choice between 
them and us. No man can serve two mas- 
ters. 

He came to the Cincinnati conference 
and at that conference all he did was to 
try to protect the C. I. O. and condemn 
the American Federation of Labor. Prom- 
ises do not mean anything. 


They are trying to drive us out of the 
Northwest. If they think for a minute 
they are going to drive the United Brother- 
hood out of the west they have another 
think coming. Apparently they do not 
know the United Brotherhood when they 
are forced to the wall and have to fight. 

At the Cincinnati conference Mr. How- 
ard, in answering the question of Presi- 
dent Green as to whether he meant what 
he said in a letter that he wrote, in 
which he said that they were not going 
to invade the jurisdiction of any organ- 
ization in the Federation, or the member- 
ship, or the potential membership, when 
President Green asked him whether he 
had changed his mind or whether he still 
meant that declaration his answer was, 
“This is war.” Well, let it be war. We 
will accept the challenge, we will give 
them all the war that we possibly can. 
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Mob psychology is all that he C. I. O. 
depends on. One of our Executive Board 


members, Abe W. Muir, was detailed in 
the Northwest to conduct this fight or 
War, whatever you want to call it. He 


went over to Aberdeen, Washington, for 
the purpose of installing charters to local 
unions that had previously gone C. I. O., 
but who wanted to come back into the 
fold of the United Brother ood. And what 
happened? Let me read you an article 
from the Tacoma News Tribune of Mon- 
day evening, October 1ith. That is not 
very old. It reads as follows: 

“Abe W. Muir run out of Aberdeen by 
c. I. O. group; Carpenters’ Union official 
leaves after being told to get out of 
town ir twenty minutes. Warned by wood 
workers C. I. O. supporters to get out of 
town before eight o'clock, Abe W. Muir, 
Vice-President of the Carpenters and 
Joiners,”’—and he is not a Vice-President, 
he is a Board Member—“‘left the Harbor 
District last night under police escort and 
trailed by a large number of C. I. O. 
sympathizers outside of the city limits. 
Muir checked out of his quarters at 
Hotel Morck here after a delegation from 
a crowd of more than 100 men accosted 
him in the hotel’s coffee shop and told 
him to leave within twenty minutes. Muir 
had planned to main over night, but 
after the demonstrators’ ultimatum de- 
cided to leave wisely, despite promises 
of police protection. Muir came to the 
city early yesterday, presumably to is- 
sue charters to lumber groups seeking to 
return to the A. F. of L. under the Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners. When 
news of his arrival spread a group of 
c. I. O. supporters began to gather at 
the hotel, reaching some 150 persons.”’ 

There is no use encumbering the record 


with the rest of the article, but they 
threatened bodily harm, and he wisely 
decided to leave. Any man would, espe- 


cially when there was only one man, How- 
ard Bennett, with him, and 150 hoodlums 
there to do whatever they possibly could 
to him. 
There is of our kidding 


no use our- 


selves about this C. I. O. any longer. We 
know just exactly what their purpose is. 
They intend to raid any organization that 
they get a chance to raid. It is not only 
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the United Brotherhood, but it will be all 
of you. 

At the hearing last night the represen- 
tative of the Los Angeles Central Labor 
Council, I believe it was, gave a story of 
what they were doing out there, issuing 
charters right and left all over Los An- 
geles. I don’t know whether it is official 
or not, but I even heard that he signed 
a charter for a printing trade. 

I don’t believe we ought to tolerate 
among our membership anybody who 
has become a traitor to the movement, 
and nobody can serve as the Secretary of 
the C. I. O. and sign charters for inter- 
national unions and deny the fact that he 
is a traitor, You may not like that 
word, but that is the only word I know 
to describe it. I did not go to school and 
learn the extensive vocabulary that this 
teacher has here. I only know the language 
of the street. If somebody doesn’t do 
what their organization requires them to 
do, we call those persons traitors. We 
might just as well make up our minds 
to deal with people like this like we 
would with the black widow spiders that 
ereep into your house, and at the first 
opportunity they will sting you and you 
know their sting means instant death. 

Don’t let anybody kid you any longer 
about this proposition. I don’t want to 
take up any more of the time of the con 
vention, but I certainly hope that the 
delegates to this convention will have 
sense enough to know what to do with 
people of this character and not allow 
them in your midst. 

President Green: Let me clear up one 
or two matters, will you, please? First 
of all, I cannot permit the impression 
to go abroad that this convention would 
attempt to deny an autonomous union af 
filiated with the American Federation of 
Labor representation in this convention. 
We hold the International Typographical! 
Union in high regard and in high esteem. 
It held its eightieth or eighty-first an- 
nual convention at Louisville recently. It 
has made a proud record. I hold the In- 
ternational Typographical Union as a 
Union which has achieved success for its 
membership and which has honored the 
American Federation of Labor through 
affiliation with it. 
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Brother Trotter, 
Simons, Brother 


Brother Gill, 
Morrison and _ Brother 
Martel have all been seated in this con- 
vention as the representatives of the Inter- 


Brother 


national Typographical Union without 
question. They can speak for that In- 
ternational Union here in the deliberations 
of this convention. They can vote the 
full strength of that Internatioal Union 
upon questions coming before the con- 
vention. We welcome them here. They have 
a right to be here and the International 
Typographical Union is legally and moral- 
ly and rightfully entitled to representa- 
tion in the convention. 


I want that statement made with all the 
emphasis I possess, and I want everyone 
here to understand it, for under no cir- 
cumstances can we permit anyone to mis- 
represent the situation and to send word 
out to these splendid men and women 
who make up the International Typo- 
graphical Union that a supreme body, the 
congress of labor, a convention of the 
American Federation of Labor has denied 
that organization a seat or representation 
in this convention. 


The issue is this: Shall we or shall we 


not seat in this convention a delegate 
from the Internat‘onal Typographical 
Union who is here in a dual capacity? 


Shall we seat in this convention a repre- 
sentative of the International Typograph- 
ical Union who has sworn allegiance to 
a dual union that seeks to destroy our 
splendid organization? Shall we seat 
a man who helps form the policies of 
both organizations? That is the only 
issue. Shall he sit here with us and help 
us shape our policies and sit with the 
others and help them shape theirs? 
Does that look reasonable? 


Well, ordinarily we say to a man, 
“Make your choice, be a man; go with 
the one and leave the other or stay with 
the one and leave the other.’”’ 


I know that this convention won't at- 
tempt to interfere with the seating of a 
delegate in the convention legally en- 
titled to be here even though his sym- 
pathies may be with the C, I, O. or an- 
other dual union. But there is a differ- 


ence between a man being sympathetic 
toward a dual union and a man acting as 
an officer, an executive officer of that 
dual union asking to be seated in our 
You know when you accept 


convention, 














an executive position with a dual organ- 
ization you are called upon to discharge 
the duties of an executive. There are 
certain duties you must discharge. The 
secretary of an organization is a very 
{mportant officer. He must sign docu- 
ments. He is an executive officer. 


Evidence was presented here showing 
that Brother Howard, in serving as cx- 
ecutive secretary, signed a charter is- 
sued to a dual union, dividing, ripping 
and tearing asunder an_ International 
Union affiliated with the American Fcd- 
eration of Labor, and by that very act 
turned loose a flood of hate that has re- 
sulted, as ove speaker said, in 
bloodshed and murder. Isn’t that terri- 
ble? And the tragedy of this is that 
this splendid International Union that 
has been subjected to this experience 
owns a printing plant and employs mem- 
bers of the Typographical Union in that 
printing plant, signs an agreement with 
the Internationa! Typographical Union 
and at its headquarters pays the print- 
ers their wages out of the dues received 
from the Carpenters. tsn’t that tragic? 

Well, it seemed going a long way to 
sign a charter splitting a splendid Jnter- 
national Union asunder, that is, a sister 
International Union, but I was surprised 
when J learned that a charter had been 
issued by the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, bearing the signature of 
President Howard as the Secretary of 
the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, to a group of workers employed in 
a printing plant at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts—splitting his own union. Here 
is the charter: 


COMMITTEE FOR INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Charter 


By these presents, Be It Known That: 

THIS CHARTER with such rights and 
privileges as may from time to time be 
determined is hereby granted to the fol- 
lowing persons: 


DONALD O’CONNOR, President 
HECTOR SALTER, Vice President 
KRESS, Secretary 
REED, Treasurer 


CHARLES H. 
CHARLES L, 
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and to their successors for the establish- 
ment and future maintenance of a local 
union 
at 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
to be known as 
UNITED PUBLISHING WORKERS 
LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNION 
NO. 368 
JOHN L. LEWIS, 
Chairman 
CHARLES P. HOWARD, 
Secretary 
(Seal) JOHN BROPHY, 
Director 


That charter was issued to the printers, 
including pressmen, photo-engravers, and 


stereotypers employed by the Phelps 
Publishing Company at Springfteld, 
Massachusetts. I wonder if the loyal 


members of the International Typograph- 
ical Union approve of that action, split- 
ting your own house, dividing your own 
union. I don’t believe the members of 
the International Typographical Union, 
if they are informed of this act, will 
approve it, and I challenge them to sub- 
mit it to referendum vote for approval 
or disapproval. 


I have so much confidence in tne 
members of the International Typograph- 
ical Union as to lead me to believe that 
they won’t approve the action of any 
represeatative of the Printers’ Union in 
signing a charter splitting their 
ment, dividing it, ripping and tearing 
it apart. 


move- 


Well, I suppose the answer will be that 
those workers were unorganized, that 
they had not been torn away from the 
Typographical Union, but is the act any 
more justifiable because of that? Surely 
the president of an International Union 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor would seek to organize the 
workers into his own union if they are 
to be organized. 

Now this is not a question of denying 
the President of an International Union 
a seat in this convention. It is a ques- 


tion, as has been stated, as to whether 
the Secretary of the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization can be seated in 


this convention, and if he was seated 
would he attempt to shape the policies of 
this American Federation of Labor in 
the interests of the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization or in the interests 
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of the American Federation of Labor— 
which? Who can answer that question? 

I am not going to appeal to you at all. 
I just submit these facts so that we may 
clear it up. The International Typo- 
graphical Union is represented here. Its 
delegates are seated here and they will 
be accorded the right to vote their en- 
tire membership here on any question 
coming before this convention. We wel- 
come the Typographical Union here. We 
are proud of their achievements and of 
their record, and here publicly I pledge 
to the International Typographical Union 
and its loyal members, the full support of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

The Chair recognizes Delegate Trotter 
on a matter of personal privilege. 

Delegate Trotter, Typographical Union: 
Mr. President and delegates to the con- 


vention, I would not again have taken 
the floor to speak upon this question 
were it not that the reading of the al- 


leged charter by the President here covers 
a misrepresentation of the International 
Typographical Union. I am satisfied that 
the President of the American Federation 
of Labor is aware of the facts, because 
after making the statement and flourish- 
ing the charter he essayed to modify it to 
some extent by making an explanation 
as to what would probably be said by 
the International Typographical Union 
in reply. We, like you, have situations 
existing in the printing industry where 
it is utterly impossible over years and 
years to secure their affiliation with our 
organization. They remain non-union 
plants using nobody’s label, in competi- 
tion with the union plants in the neigh- 
borhood. 

I want to ask you, if it is impossible 
to organize a plant of that kind into 
our organization and it is possible to or- 
ganize the unorganized and put them in 
some kind of union where they can get 
some kind of education and be 
pelled to increase their wages... 

(At this point th statement of the 
delegate was interrupted by expressions 
of disapproval on the part of the dele- 
gates.) 

Delegate Trotter: Mr. President, is that 
courteous treatment that you have been 
handing out to me? 


com- 
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President Green: Well, I think they in- 
tended to answer your question. The 
convention will please be in order. Give 
Brother Trotter a respectful hearing in 
his attempt to make a defense of Brother 
Howard’s action. 


Delegate Trotter: I am not attempting 
to make any defense of Brother How- 
ard’s action in this particular instance. I 
am simply stating that if there is any 
non-union plant in the printing idustry 
that the five international unions in that 
industry have failed to secure into their 
membership and to issue contracts to, and 
they are operating in the competitive field 
to the detriment of our members, it is 
in the interests of our members and their 
members that this plant be organized and 
their wages be increased, their hours re- 
duced as tar as possible, to reduce that 
competition and to give these people some 
kind of education where afterwards we 
can get them into our Union. 


There are other plants, please you, In 
the United States and up in Canada which 
are in the same category, and we lose 
nothing by having these people organized. 
They are no loss to the Printing Press- 
men, they are no loss to the Photo-en- 
gravers, they are no loss to the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, and the mem- 
bers of the International Typographical 
Union are fully aware of what was done 
to the Phelps Publishing Company and 
maybe unto others. 


Delegate Martel, Typographical Union: 
Mr. Chairman and members of this con- 
vention—I want to say at the outset that 
I am going to vote against the com- 
mittee’s report because I consider it my 
duty as a delegate here from the Inter- 
national Typographical Union to see that 
one of its duly accredited delegates is 
seated in this convention, but I do not 
want my vote construed as a_ concur- 
rence in all that has happened in the 
Cc. I. O. or all that has been said in the 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


First, I want to take issue with some 
of the things that were handed to us 
yesterday in support of the committee’s 
report authorizing the Executive Council 
to suspend international unions if they 








saw fit because of this controversy. I 
voted in favor of that report because I 
believed that the Executive Council should 
be clothed with that authority, if such 
a situation exists as would justify them 
having the authority that they asked for, 
put I did not vote for it as a means of 
concurring in the attacks on President 
Roosevelt, the attacks on Madame Perkins 
and other people whose names were 
prought into the controversy, or in the 
velled threats or the veiled references, 
rather, to the Honorable Frank Murphy, 
the Governor of the State of Michigan, 
whom I consider one of the best friends 
of organized labor in the United States. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, if there are those 
in this convention who feel that the acts 
of Charles P. Howard, International 
President of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, in signing his name to 
charters for dual organizations is justi- 
fication for them denying him a seat in 
this convention, they have a right to their 
opinions, and I presume under the laws 
of the American Federation of Labor 
they have the power to deprive him of 
that seat. I find it most difficult to 
reconcile my training in the trade union 
movement with what -as done in the city 
of Detroit when a charter was issued to 
employes of the Gordon Baking Company 
and the charter was placed in the hands 
of men who were hired as strike breakers 
and who, on Christmas Eve, went to the 
Gordon Baking plant with hired thugs 
and assaulted the sit-down strikers with 
clubs, guns and tear gas. I cannot justify 
any trade unionist attaching his name to 
a charter to authorize any one doing busi- 
ness in the name of organized labor when 
a charter is issued under those circum- 
stances, 


Now as to the charter that has been 
issued to a group of employes in the State 
of Massachusetts who are engaged in 
the printing trades, I don’t believe any 
officer of any international union has a 
right to surrender the jurisdiction of his 
international union or to usurp the juris- 
diction of another international union. If 
there are occasions, as they sometimes 
arise, for the induction of men into some 
kind of a semblance of organization for 
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the purpose of leading them along the 
pathway to ultimate membership in the 
legitimate trade unions, I am sure that 
ean be done without issuing a charter 
from the dual organization set up and 
which now announces as its policy the 
destruction of the American Federation of 
Labor. I have organized bakery drivers 
into what we called the Redford Club, 
trying to get a union established without 
the knowledge of the bosses. I have or- 
ganized workers into social organizations, 
trying to get by until we could take them 
into the union publicly. That has been 
done hundreds of times ir America, but 
we don’t issue any charter to them in 
the name of a dual organization. So I 
want to say, Mr. Chairman, that while 
I am going to vote against the report of 
the committee, I am not doing it in any 
sense to justify the things that have 
been done in the name of the C. I. O. | 
Only hope the time will come when 
Charles P. Howard will disassociate him- 
self from the nuts in the C. I. O., and 
that is all they are—Mr. John Brophy, Mr. 
Cappelini and the other fellows who are 
running around with a suitcase full of 
charters with blank spaces to write the 
names in. 


I have every respect in the world for 
Mr. Howard. I think he is one of the ablest 
men in the labor movement, and he is 
one of the best presidents the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union ever had, and 
despite his erring in this I wil support 
him for President of the International 
Typographical Union in the coming elec- 
tion if he is a candidate. 


I want to warn those outside of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union who may 
be tempted to meddle in the interna! 
affairs of the International Typographica! 
Union as a means of satisfying their 
animosity against Charles P. Howard, that 
the printers are able to elect their own of- 
ficers without any outside interference. 

Thank you, my friends. 

Delegate Weber, Musicians: I hesi- 
tate to take up the time of the conven- 
tion at this time, but so many references 
have been made to the statement of my 
co-delegate yesterday that I take this op- 
portunity to make some observations and 
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to put clearly the position of the dele- 
gates of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians to this convention. I hold and 
we hold that every delegate is a king 
in his own name in this convention and 
has a right to his own opinion and to 
expression of it. However, the expres- 
sion of one delegate does not necessarily 
reflect the opinion of the organization 
he represents or of his co-delegates. In 
part I agree with my co-delegate and in 
part I do not. He has a right to say 
what he did. He may believe or disbe- 
lieve in what he says. I don’t believe 
any delegate on the floor of this con- 
vention should be denied the right to ex- 
press his opinion. I only want to say 
this, that the opinion of my co-delegate 
does not necessarily reflect the opinion 
of our organization. 


Now as to the question before the 
house, I may agree with the previous 
speaker when he says if they want to 
organize a plant as an industrial organi- 
zation, in which there has been no prev- 
ious organization, they should have that 
right. But that is not the question be- 
fore us now. 

I wonder what the International Typo- 
graphical Union would say if another 
International President of an organiza- 
tion affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor were to be secretary to 
the C. I. O., and as secretary to the 
c. I. O. he would sign a certificate of 
affiliation with the C. I O. to an organi- 
zation not affiliated with the Internation- 
al Typographical Union? It would place 
the Typographical Union in the same 
position as the Carpenters are in this 
protest, and rightfully so. 

I am a personal friend of Mr. Howard. 
I esteem his friendship very highly, but 
I have yet to see the man that can sub- 
scribe to two principles diametrically 
opposed to one another and be success- 
ful in doing so. 

The C. I O. and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor have two entirely differ- 
ent philosophies. They have no right 
to trespass upon the existing organiza- 
tions, raid them and steal their member- 
ship and try to destroy the American 
Federation of Labor, and that is what 
they are trying to do now. There is no 
denying that fact at all. 
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I would like to know what the position 
of the International Typographical Union 
would be if, as 1 said before, some other 
president of some other’ international 
organization would be secretary of the 
Cc. I. O. and they would raid the Jjuris- 
diction of the International Typographical 
Union and give them a charter of affilia- 
tion. Their position would be just exactly 
what the C. I. O. has done now with the 
Carpenters. 

That is the issue before us. The Typo- 
graphical Union has a right to elect its 
delegates as it pleases, and no member 
of this convention has a right to challenge 
that right. Our movement in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor consists of 
100 or more international organizations, 
and our Federation has a right to take 
care of its interests and declare that a 
delegate, no matter who he may be, who 
is in opposition or antagonistic to the 
A. F. of L., has no right to sit in the 
councils of this convention. If an inter- 
national organization elects its president 
as a delegate in accordance with the law 
of its organization, that is their right, 
but if he takes a position which is an- 
tagonistic to the interests of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor or what this 
convention represents, then I don’t care 
who the national officers may be, I don't 
eare who the organization may be which 
elects him, this convention has a right to 
sit in judgment over any delegate 
objects to be seated with the 
which compose this deliberative body. 

Delegate Tracy, Electrical Workers: I 
move the previous question. 

President Green: Are there 


who 


delegates 


sufficient 


delegates to support and second the 
motion for the previous question? The 
Chair is of the opinion that more than 


100 delegates have seconded the motion. 
The question now recurs upon the motion 
for the previous question. 

The motion for the previous question 
was carried. 

President Green: ‘The previous ques- 
tion will now be put. The motion is upon 
the adoption of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials. 

Several delegates requested a roll call. 

President Green: All those who favor 
the adoption of the committee’s report 
will vote in the affirmative and those 








opposed will vote in the negative. There 
is nothing in the law that requires a roll 
eall unless the convention demands it. 


The test of the delegates can be taken 
by a rising vote. Those in favor of the 
adoption of the committee’s 
rise and remain 


report will 
standing until counted. 
(A rising vote was taken.) 

President Green: The tellers report 
that there were 292 in favor of the adop- 
tion of the committee’s report and 12 
against. I cannot believe that the vote 
was counted right. Are there a suffici- 
ent number of delegates who want a roll 


eall? If so, hold up your right hand 
and let us see. 
(The vote was counted.) 
President Green: Eighty-one_ dele- 


gates have voted for a roll call and a 
roll call will be ordered. You under- 
stand the motion is on the question of 
the adoption of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials. Those who favor 
the adoption of the report of the com- 
mittee will answer by saying “‘Aye”’ or 
“Yes” as your names are called, and 
those opposed will vote ‘‘Nay’”’ or ‘‘No.”’ 

Secretary Morrison proceeded to call 
the roll, with the following result: 


Roll Call— 
Adoption of Report of Committee 
on Credentials 


YES-—Gillmore, 
Schmidt, Beisel, Goldstone 
right, Reagan (P. H.), Merlino, Rob- 
inson (J. B.), Crane (C. T.), Horn, 
Moran (W. E.), Franklin (J. A.), Dav- 
is (J. N.), Walter (W. E.), Nacey, 
Haskin, Prewitt, Meehan (M. E.), 
Mara, Lawson (G. W.), Kugler, Zusi, 
3owen (W. J.), Bates, Gray (R. J.), 
Stretch, Moran (W. J.), Nolan, Kasten, 
Tracy (Wm.), Morrin, McCain (W. J.), 
Lyons (J. H.), Dempsey (J. J.), Scal- 
ise, McFetridge, Burke (T. J.), Nelson 


Mullaney, Myrup, 
(J.), Birth- 


(O. F.), Hardy, Knight, Fitzgerald 
(J. J.), Macrorie, Barney (I.), Hutch- 
eson, Duffy (F.), Hanson (C.), Sands, 


Blaier, Lane (G. H.), Warren (Ga. E.), 
Kelly (Wm. J.), Van Horn, Gross (W. 


S.), Zitello, George, Hyatt, Franklin 
(N.), Jeffrey (A.), Wilson (J. R.), 
Harrison (G. M.), Pearson (G. QO.), 
Ryan (Wm. D.), Desepte, Coulter (C. 


C.), Brunner, Rosemund, Tracy (D. 
W.), Bugniazet, Paulsen, Joyce (M. F.), 
Shord, Comfort, MacDonald (J. C.), 
Taylor (Mathew), Possehl, Fitzgerald 
(F. A.), Fay, Spain, Walsh (Wm. P.), 
Volz, Woll, Schmal, Baer (F.), Me- 
Carney, McNamara (J. F.), Clinton, 
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Kelley (James L.), Curran, Rickett, 
Adamski, McCurdy (J. P.), Houck, 
Slater (G. C.), Maloney (J.), Campbell 
(W. W.), Costanza, Mayeur, Gillooly, 
Stengle, Heffner, Myers (P. S.), Cus- 
ter, Hatters and Millinery Workers’ 
Delegation (120 votes), Moreschi, 
Rivers, Marshall (J.), Etchison, Bove, 
Carrozzo, Flore, Hesketh, Koveleski, 
Lane (Chris.), Staggenburg, Cowan, 
Beardsley, McSorley, Case (Cc. Sete 


Moore (G. T.), Gainor, Finnan, Gor- 
man (W. J.), Swartz, Duffy (C. D.), 
Kennedy (A. J.), Bruck (R.), Ryan 


(J. P.), Hardin, Wharton, Alifas, King 
(P. J.), Walker (E. E.), Burrows (D. 
M.), Robinson (W. F.), Fijozdal, Mil- 
liman, Farnam, Jones (T. L.), Crook 
(Cc. E.), McCarthy (Wm.), Hogan (J. 
D.), Seully (J. J.), Hynes, Ryan (James 
J.), Close (J. W.), Moriarty (J. J.), 
O’Keefe, Burke (Wm. L.), Jennette, 
Sample, Weber (Jos. N.), Bagley, 
Weaver (C. A.), Kerngood, Canavan 
(E.), Castronovo, Lindelof, Swick, 
Meehan (J. P.), Madsen, Kaufman (H.), 
Kelley (Jos. F.), Burns (M. J.), Hug- 
gins, Lynch (G. Q.), Colleran, Rooney 
(J. E.), McDonough (M. J.), Shirley, 
Coefield, Burke (Thos. F.), Rau, An- 
derson (C.), Fallon (W. H.), Lader- 
man, Britton, Duffy (James M.), 
Wheatley, Duffy (Frank P.), Windsor, 
Printing Pressmen’s Delegation (201 
votes), Burke (John P.), Sullivan (H. 
W.), MecLauchlan, Lawson (John C.), 
Mahon (W. D.), Kehoe, Nelson (H.), 
Egan (Wm.), Sherry, Griffin, Strick- 
land, Craig (J. M.), Kringel, Jones 
(Geo. W.), Gavlak, Hunter, Scharren- 
berg, Browne (G. E.), Nick, Green 
(Thos. V.), Brock (E. J.), De Veze, 
Sumner, Mitchell (M. W.), Cullen (P. 
J.), Tobin, Hughes (Thos. L.), Gilles- 
pie, Wilson (Geo.), Brewster (F.), 
O’Rourke (J.), Manion, Perham, Morri- 
son (F.), Hoffman (S. B.), Muster, 
Rota, Williams (J. W.), Frey, Jewell, 
Ennis, Egan (J. J.), Quinn (E. L.), 
Soderstrom, Mullen (C. H.), Coleman 
(KF. J.), Watt (R. J.), Reid, Cunning- 
ham (T. E.), Murphy (F. J.), Graham 
(J. D.), Brewer (R. M.), Townshend, 
Marciante, Meany (Geo.), Murrey, Os- 
borne (Ben T.), Iglesias, McCann (R. 
S.), Taylor (James A.), Ohl, Burr, 
Johnson (D. L.), Campfield, White- 
head, Kowalski, O’Brein, Hurst, Lene- 
han (T. A.), Lambert (J. E.), Beck 
(G. E.), Jackson (P. D.), Quick, Blake- 
ley (G. E.), Knott, Blodgett, McBride, 
Patton (F. W.), Morse (W. H.), Hick- 
man (G. A.), Dyer, Kennedy (James 
G.), McMahon (B. R.), Murphy (Al- 
fred T.), Bentson, Buzzell, Burke (F. 
C.), Seide, Hahn (D. E.), Patton (P. 
L.), Leib, Baer (J.), Quinn (J. C.), 
Brown (Mace M.), Hooker, Wald, 
Burch (Frank), Tevis, McGuire (O. E.), 
Welsh (W. S.), Clark (Jos. P.), i 
Williams (W. R.), Shelley (J. 
O'Reilly (C.), Doyle (F.), Coates, Gate- 
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lee, Dahlager, Musgrave, Williams 
(Frank), Locher, Brayfield, Sigmier, 
Farrell (P. J.), Marsh (G. M.), Waugh, 
Arai, Hohler, Sullivan (M. J.), Vance, 


Ketner, Daar, Knopka, Cross (A. B.), 
Skaar, Hanner, Cikity, Cartmel, 
Evans (F. W.), Nolan (J.), O’Flinn, 


Hiller, Barnes (G.), Bradley (f1. A.), 
Ozanic, Pearcy, Levitas, Crowe, Weik- 
el, Evans (W.), Fenton, McClary, 
Groner, Peterson (H.), Kirby, repre- 
senting 25,376 votes. 


NO—Obergfell, Hatters, Cap and Mil- 
linery Workers Delegation, 119 votes; 
Gevertzman, Reinlib, Randolph (A, Phil- 
ip), Webster (Milton P.), Printing Press- 
men’s Delegation, 136 votes; Davis (Je- 
rome), Kuenzli, Trotter, Martel, Simons 
(John), Gill (Jack), Reilly (Wallace C.), 
Fechner, Gladski, Doyle (T. J.), repre- 
senting 1,245 votes. 

NOT VOTING—Behncke, Gunderson, 
Foley (L), Brooks (W. C.), Teti, Gor- 


man (P. E.), Lane (D), Maxwell, (M. 
S.), Jimerson, Zander, Noxon, Snyder 
(F. C.), Cashen (T. C.), Lundergan, 
Powers (F. B.), Evans (S. L.), Len- 
tie, Heinl, Ornburn, Trammell, Rosq- 
vist, Couch, Williams (E. H.), Jones 
(L, H.), Cooper (C. A.), Donnelly (T. 
J.), Shaughnessy (J.), Thomas (L.), 


Anderson (J. L.), Farris, Shave, Finch 
(W. W.), Gresty, Driver (J. W.), 
Hunt (G. H.), Fyhen, Wheeler (H. E.). 
Speckbacher, Reeves (E. E.), Ziman, 
Getreu, Conaway, Breidenbach, Balent 
(A.), Soutter (J. W.), Thal, Cushing 
(G. F.), Whalen (J.), Alltop, Downie 
(T. R.), Fritz (A. J.), Henning (C.). 
Doll, McCoy, Morphew, Allen (J. S.). 
Le Bow, Green (J. 1), McKenna (W. 
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A.), O’Brien (w. J.), Spears, Hansen 
(H. I.), Juch, Draper (P. M.), Sehl, 
Prior, Bower (A. P.), Jolly, Krug, 
McMasters (P.), Gruber, Woodmansee, 
Wood (R. T.), Smith (W.), Edwards 
(J. A.), Bengough, Sexton (G. D.), 
Moran (C. H.), Weil (A.), Casey (W. 
B.), Jackson (J. B.), Williams (0.), 
McCain (L. E.), Armel, DeLair, Cairns 
(T.), Warach (M.), Heymanns, Row- 
land (H.), Bogie, Merritt (F. W.), 
Rouse (F.), Norman (K.), Silas, Les- 
zezynski, Isard. Harris (A.), Williams 
(L. V.). Gallagher ‘P.), Hannah (P.). 
Byars, Gilmartin, Gross (T.), Rowley 
(R. K.), Daugherty (R. M.), Eckberg. 
Lufrano, Mitchell (T.), Johnson (H.), 
Reichel, Townley, Little (J. C.), Plant 
(R.), representing 905 votes. 


Secretary Morrison announced the 


vote as follows: For the report of 

the Committee, 25,376; against the re- 

port of the Committee, 1,245. 
President Green: The motion to 


adopt the committee’s report is car- 
ried. 


The Chair desires to announce the 
re-reference of that section of the 
Executive Council’s report read this 
morning under the title “Engineers 
versus Quarrymen” to the Committee 
on Adjustment. 

At 6:30 o’clock p. m. the convention 
was adjourned to 9:30 o’clock Wed- 
nesday, October 13, 1937. 
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Certificate of Affiliation 


By these presents, Be It Known That: 


This Certificate of Affiliation with such rights and privileges as may from time 
to time be determined is hereby granted to the following persons: (2 Wn. Wy adder a 
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Snternational Woodworkers of Ameniest 


This Certificate with all of the rights and privileges appurtenant thereto is granted 
upon the condition that the said union shall at all times comply with the rules, regula- 
tions, and laws adopted by the Committee for Industrial Organization; and in the event of 
violation thereof this Certificate may be revoked, whereupon all rights and privileges appur- 


tenant thereto shall be annulled. 


So long as this condition shall be duly performed in all respects, the Committee for 
Industrial Organization does hereby agree to promote and assist the said union in the 


exercise of all of the rights and privileges secured hereunder. 


3n Witness Whereof we have hereunto attached our signatures and caused the 


seal of the Committee for Industrial Organization to be affixed. 


Dated this 


This Certificate is granted subject to the constitution, by-lews, rules, and regulations that may be adopted by the Committee for 
Industrial Organisation of @ national convention composed of delegates representing associated or ganizations. 
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By these presents, Be It Known That: 


This Charter with such rights and privileges as may from time to time be deter- 
mined is hereby granted to the following persons: 
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and to their successors for the establishment and future maintenance of a local union 


at 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


to be known as 


United Publishing Workers Local Industrial Union No.368 


This Charter with all of the rights and privileges appurtenant thereto is granted 
upon the condition that the said Union shall at all times comply with the rules, regula- 
tions, and laws adopted by the Committee for Industrial Organization; and in the event of 
violation thereof this Charter may be revoked, whereupon all rights and privileges appur- 
tenant thereto shall be annulled. 


So long as this condition shall be duly performed in all respects, the Committee for 
Industrial Organization does hereby agree to promote and assist the said Union in the 
exercise of all of the rights and privileges secured hereunder. 


In Witness Whereol we have hereunto attached our signatures and caused the 
seal of the Committee for Industrial Organization to be affixed. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Eighth Day—Wednesday Morning Session 


Denver, Colorado, 
October 13, 1937. 

The convention was called to order at 
9:45 o'clock, Wednesday, October 13, 
President Green in the Chair. 

Absentees 

Allen, Anderson, J. L.; Bengough, Bo- 
gie, Bower, Briedenbach, Conaway, Cush- 
ing, De Lair, Edwards, Getreu, Hansen, 
Harris, Heymanns, Hunt, Krug, Le Bow, 


Moran, Claude H.; McCain, L. E.; Nor- 
man, O’Brien, W. J.; Rouse, Sexton, 
Shave. Silas, Smith, Walter; Warach, 
Williams, E. H.; Williams, L. V.; Wil- 
liams, Oscar. 
INVOCATION 
Dr. E. M. Wahlberg 
Grace Community Church, Denver 


I think every member of the conven- 
tion would enjoy this prayer, which is 
a boy’s prayer, written by a 12-year-old 
boy, De Witt Hyde: 

“Give me clean hands, clean words, and 
clean thoughts; 

Help me to stand for the 
against the easy wrong; 

Save me from habits that harm; 

Teach me to work as hard and 
fair in Thy sight, alone, as 
the world saw; 

Forgive me when I am unkind, and help 
me to forgive those who are unkind 
to me: 

Keep me reauy to 
cost to myself: 

Send me chances to do a little good ev- 
ery day, and so grow more like 
Christ. Amen” 


President Green: The Chair desires to 
submit a supplementary report of the 
Executive Council, with regard to the 
extension of jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters over 
those employed in warehouses located in- 
land. 


hard right 


play as 
if all 


help others at some 


Supplementary Report of the Executive 
Council Extension of Jurisdiction of 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters Over Those Employed in Ware- 
houses Located Inland. 


Upon the application of the officers of 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers 
of America for extension of jurisdiction 


over those employed in inland 


ware- 
houses, the Executive Council at a meet- 


ing held in February, 
grant the application. 


1937, decided to 


It was the opinion of the Executive 
Council that because of the important 
position which the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stable- 
men and Helpers of America occupies in 
the transportation of goods and material 
to and from warehouses located inland, 
that the best interests of those employed 
in said warehouses could be served 
through membership in the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America. It 
was specifically stipulated that this ex- 
tension of jurisdiction cover those em- 
ployed in warehouses located back from 
the marine docks or the waterfront; and 


that those employed in warehouses lo- 
cated on the marine docks and on the 
actual waterfront come under the juris- 


diction of the 
men’s 

The report 
mittee on 


International Longshore- 


Association. 
referred to the Com- 
tesolutions. 


was 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT COMMITTEE 
ON CREDENTIALS 

In accordance 

from President 

Sheet Metal 

sociation, your 


with request 
John J. 
Workers’ 


received 
Hynes of the 
International As- 
Committee on Creden- 
tials recommends the_ substitution of 
Wm. H. Wickman for Delegate Hynes, 
who has to leave the city. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Secretary Morrison read the 
message, signed by Felix H. 
ternational 
men: 


following 
Knight, In- 
Brothernood of Railway Car- 


Vice-Presi- 
at his home 


“Louis Mastriani, General 
dent, died October 9, 1937, 
in Arlington, New Jersey.”’ 
Morrison announced that in- 
convention of 1938 had 


Secretary 
vitations for the 


been received from the following: From 
Houston, Texas: T. R. Jones, Dallas 
Central Labor Council; L. C. Ritter, 
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President, Longview Central Labor Coun- 
cil, W. J. Worley, President, A. I. Reid, 
Financial Secretary, Federal Labor Union 
No. 20714; J. W. Parks, President, Beau- 
mont Trades and Labor Assembly. From 
Birmingham, Alabama: Andrew J. 
Thomas, President, Birmingham Ex- 
change Club; C. R. Carter, Secretary, 
Stenographers, Typists, Bookkeepers and 
Assistants Union No. 19403; Mrs. 
Courtney, Secretary, Raymond Hester, 
Manager Municipal Auditorium; W. D. 
Bishop, President, Jefferson County Com- 
mission. 


Essie 


Vice-President Woll: In the _ discus- 
sions yesterday Delegate Trotter, inad- 
vertently perhaps, at least so I was led 
to understand from his remarks, implied 
that I was still associated with the Na- 
tional Civic Federation. I think he may 


have referred to my former association 
with the National Civic Federation. 
Since the Atlantic City convention I 


have not been associated with the Na- 
tional Civic Federation as an officer or 
member in any way. I make this state- 
ment so that those outside will not mis- 
understand. The Communist usu- 
ally carries such statements. I am not 
a member, and have not been since the 
Atlantic City convention of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation. 


press 


President Green: The Chair now rec- 
ognizes the Secretary of the Committee 
on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


Secretary Frey, for the Committee, re- 
ported as follows: 


National Labor Relations Board 
Resolution No. 35—By Delegates John 
J. Mara, George W. Lawson, Boot and 
Shoe Workers Union. 


WHEREAS, The National Labor Re- 
lations Board, by its general attitude 
and by its definite decisions, has clearly 
shown that it is actively supporting and 
upholding the Committee for Industrial 
Organization and its union affiliates with 
total disregard for all rules of evidence, 
and with supreme contempt for the 
American spirit of fair play and the ele- 
mentary demands of justice; and 

WHEREAS, The National Labor Re- 
lations Board, its subordinate commit- 
tees and investigators, pursuing the 
above outlined and partisan policy, has 
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demons-rated its unfairness and preju- 
dice by injecting itself into situations 
where no clear cause for intervention 
existed, and where there was no genuine 
demand by workers or employers for its 
services, thereby creating and encourag- 
ing industrial unrest and industrial dis- 
content; and 


WHEREAS, The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, its subordinate committees 
and investigators, has prejudged cases 
brought before it in favor of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization and 
its union affiliates; has hampered all 
other parties to such cases in collecting 
evidence, and has even denied them the 
right to question witnesses, thereby mak- 
ing a farce out of hearings that were 
called for the purpose of collecting and 
testing evidence, and making absolutely 
impossible anything like a fair and im- 
partial judicial decision; and 


WHEREAS, The National Labor Re- 
lations Board, its subordinate commit- 
tees and investigators, has demonstrated 
its inability to handle the current in- 
dustrial-labor situation and has clearly 
shown that it is a prejudiced, biased and 
partisan body rather than a judicial in- 
stitution; and 


WHEREAS, The policy of the National 
Labor Relations Act of protecting the 
exercise by workers of full freedom of 
association, self-organization, and desig- 
nation of representatives of their own 
choosing, has been disregarded and ob- 
structed by the workings of the National 
Labor Relations Board by its prejudiced 
and biased action in favoring the C. I 
O.; and 


WHEREAS, The personnel of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has been 
selected, dictated, controlled and super- 
vised by the C, I. O.; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, By the Fifty-Seventh An- 
nual Convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, meeting in Denver, Colo- 
rado, that the National Labor Relations 
Board, as at present composed, has total- 
ly disqualified itself as administrator of 
the National Labor Relations Act, appoint- 
ed for the purpose of settling labor dis- 
putes and guaranteeing the right of col- 
lective bargaining, and we call upon the 
President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of Labor, and the Congress of the 
United States, to immediately disband the 
present board, together with its subordi- 
nate committees, regional directors, and 
investigators, and we call for the organ- 
ization of a new board—a board that will 
represent America and American ideals, 
a board that will not permit partisanship 
or prejudice to enter into its delibera- 
tions, a board that will not permit per- 
sonal desires, wishes, dreams and theo- 
ries to becloud the clear evidence and 
cold truth, a board that will not yield 
to pressure from any quarter but will 
hold at even balance the scales of jus- 
tice—a board that will honestly earry 


out the spirit, the intent, and the pur- 
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pose of the Congressional enactment 
which created it; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor 
be instructed to use all their power and 
influence and ability to obtain the reor- 
ganization specified above, and to carry 
out the purpose and intent of this reso- 
lution. 


National Labor Relations Board 


In connection with Resolution No. 35, 
your Committee includes that portion of 
the Executive Council’s report under the 
caption National Labor Relations Board. 


The Executive Council’s report con- 
tains a summary of a number of im- 
portant decisions which were made by 
the National Labor Relations Board, in- 
cluding reference to the amendment pre- 
pared by the Executive Council and sub- 
mitted to the Wagner-Connery Act, 
which would protect the essential rights 
of our affiliated Unions in the same 
manner as these rights are protected by 
the Railway Labor Act. 


In lieu of the Resolution your Com- 
mittee submits the following substitute: 


The American Federation of Labor, 
over a period of years, has endeavored to 
promote legislation having the two-fold 
purpose of guaranteeing labor’s right to 
organize, and the legalization of the 
privilege of those who labor to affiliate 
with labor organizations of their own 
free will, uninterfered with by employ- 
ers or Federal, State, or Municipal gov- 
ernment. 


The American Federation of Labor has 
succeeded in establishing trade unionism 
as an institution which respects the pub- 
lic laws, and consistently observes the 
integrity of all contracts which are en- 
tered into. 


The American Federation of Labor, In 
the effort to carry out its purpose to 
secure full protection to the wage earn- 
er’s right to voluntary association for 
lawful purposes, was instrumental in the 
passage of the National Labor Relations 
Act, approved July 5, 1935. It endorsed, 
and gave its assistance to the enactment 
of the measure by Congress, only after a 
definite understanding and positive as- 
surance had been secured by its sponsor 
in the Senate and in the House that the 


proper administration of the Act would 
protect the right of legitimate labor or- 
ganizations to negotiate and enter into 
agreements with employers, these agree- 
ments being negotiated by representatives 
freely selected by trade unions, and with- 
out interference from any outside source 
in their selection. 


The National Labor Relations Act de- 
eclares the policy of the United States to 
protect 

“The exercise by workers of full free- 
dom of association, self-organization, and 
designation of representatives of their 
own choosing for the purpose of negotia- 
ting the terms and conditions of their 
employment or other mutual aid and pro- 
tection.” 

When the Act was under consideration 
we were assured by the sponsors of this 
legislation in the Senate and the House, 
that Section 9 (a) and (b), if properly 
administered, would and could not inter- 
fere with the activities of the trade un- 
ion movement as constituted, or violate, 
or terminate agreements entered into by 
authorized representatives of labor; or 
in any manner interfere in the determin- 
ing of the form or character of the labor 
movement. 

We were further assured that should 
any interpretation be placed upon the 
Act which worked to the detriment of 
the American trade union movement as 
represented by the American Federation 
of Labor, that the sponsors would im- 
mediately introduce an amendment to 
correct the misinterpretation which had 
been made. 


We were further assured that under no 
circumstances could the application and 
administration of the Act in any man- 
ner, directly or indirectly, give to the 
National Labor Relations Board, or any 
of its agencies, power or authority to in 
any manner enter the field of concilia- 
tion, mediation and negotiation for the 
purpose of adjusting industrial disputes. 


A careful reading of the Act makes it 
evident that no such authority or field 
of jurisdiction was given to the Board, 
and extreme care was exercised in this 
legislation so as to prevent the National 
Labor Relations Board, or any of its 
agencies, in any manner directly or in- 
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directly interfering with or invading the 
functions and activities of the Division 
of Conciliation of the Department of 
Labor. 


Accumulated experience has made it 
evident that the Regional representatives 
of the Board on many occasions have en- 
deavored to negotiate, to conciliate, medi- 
ate, and in some instances, to compel the 
adjustment of an industrial dispute, and 
in the face of vigorous protests of or- 
ganized workers involved. 

The National Labor’ Relations Act 
specifically implies that its provisions 
are iméended to prevent interference by 
employers with the right of employes to 
designate a unit, or select representatives 
of their own choosing, and that the pro- 
visions of the Act are not intended to 
work detrimentally to either one, or two, 
or more contesting labor organizations, 
or to be administered so as to favor cr 
show preference to one labor organiza- 
tion to the injury of another. We were 
assured that the same limitations would 
apply to the National Labor Relations 
Board itself. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
has, together with and through a number 
of its Regional Boards, repeatedly denied 
employes the right of designating the 
bargaining unit, and have thereby denied 
employes the right of selecting represen- 
tatives of their own choosing with full 
freedom. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
through its Regional representatives has 
attempted to destroy the validity of con- 
tracts entered into between legitimate 
labor organizations and their employers, 
contracts which were in full conformity 
with public laws, including the National 
Labor Relations Act—in some instances 
with full knowledge of the facts  in- 
volved, and in others without any appar- 
ent effort to ascertain the facts. 

These actions by the National Labor 
Relations Board and its Regional repre- 
sentatives have been committed without 
warrant or authority, and in violation of 
the spirit and specific intent of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, with damage 
to the A. F. of L. units and to the de- 
cided advantage of C. I. O. affiliates. 


For these and other reasons your Com- 
mittee recommends that this Fifty-Sev- 
enth Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor instruct its officers and 
the Executive Council to promptly as- 
semble all of the facts and the evidence 
in proof of the maladministration of the 
National Labor Relations Act, so that 
the rights of employes, together with 
the basic rights of trade unions may be 
protected, and so that Congress may be 
requested to amend this Act so as to 
prevent hereafter the usurped authority 
now being exercised by the Board and 
its agencies. 


Your Committee further recommends 
that the President and the Executive 
Council be authorized and instructed to 
seek immediate correction of the de- 
plorable, disruptive and destructive con- 
dition above referred to, by petitioning 
the President of the United States for 
prompt and adequate relief. 


Your Committee further recommends 
that the amendment to the Act proposed 
by the Executive Council be approved by 
this convention, and that portion of the 
Executive Council’s report be concurred 
in. 


Your Committee recommends the adop- 
tion of its report. 


President Green: You have heard the 
reading of the committee’s report. The 
motion is to adopt. Are there any re- 
marks ? 


Secretary Frey: The report which your 
committee has just adopted deals with 
as important a question as has ever 
come before a convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The condi- 
tion referred to in the report and its 
implications make it evident to you that 
the administration of a law has worked 
inequitably, has worked at times, evi- 
dently, to assist the C. I. O. and to 
work injury to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Before making some 
statements which [ have in mind, be- 
fore naming some names which I have 
in mind, and before making some charges 
which I intend to present before I leave 
the floor, I think it is advisable that 
this should be made clear: ‘That this 
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American Federation of Labor whole- 
souledly supports the National Labor 
Relations Act, that we are in complete 
harmony with the purpose of that Act, 
that it is not the Act itself, but the 
administration of the Act against which 
we make our protest. 


The problem which we are facing is 
not one of the Act, although we recog- 
nize it requires some amendments. The 
problem which is before us has been 
created by the administration of the law, 
and because the administration of the 
law has been placed very largely in the 
hands of the men and women who are 
Regional Directors and Regional Coun- 
sels, who are unqualified by training 
and experience or judicial balance to 
occupy the positions they now fill. Be- 
cause many of the Regional Directors 
and their assistants are violent partisans 
to the C. I. O., and because that par- 
tisanship goes directly into the National 
Labor Relations Board itself. 


Now, for one man on that National 
Labor Relations Board I have the high- 
est regard, and I want to refer to him. 
I doubt whether there is any one in 
public life today in our country with a 
finer character, with greater moral and 
mental integrity, with a more conscien- 
tious desire to apply the law as he 
understands it than Chairman Madden 
of the Board. If we had more men of 
his character and his qualities in public 
life, our country would indeed be much 
more fortunate than it is. 


For the other two members of the 
Board my attitude is not the same. One 
of them, an amiable man, has a back- 
ground of experience and a lack of 
judicial balance which makes it impos- 
sible for us to have confidence in him 
when he is dealing with these impor- 
tant ‘industrial problems. The other 
member of the Board, Edwin Smith, 
has done things which I intend to re- 
late to you before I complete my pres- 
ent comments. 


We have had experiences throughout 
the country which indicate that a num- 
ber of Regional Directors are so incom- 
petent to fill their present offices that 
they should be immediately removed. 
They are partisan. Some of them little 
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more than organizers for the C. I. O. 
Their officers and those associated with 
them have used their position in every 
way they could to build up the mem- 
bership of the C. I. O. and to make it 
more and more difficult for the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor Unions to 
secure even a hearing. 


I will not go down the whole cata- 
logue of individuals. There is ample 
evidence in this convention to indicate 
that these Regional Directors are in- 
competent to fill their positions. I refer 
in particular to Mrs. Herrick of New 
York, Mrs. Rossiter of San Francisco, 
and Mr. Myers of Boston, New England 
Regional Director. 


May I comment a moment, in passing, 
on Mr. Myers. He has had an excep- 
tionally splendid opportunity for under- 
standing what he is doing. Mr. Myer 
was the assistant to Mr. Sidney Hillman, 
all during the period when Mr. Sidney 
Hillman was so active in NRA. He 
had a competent teacher. It is not sur- 
prising that he now carries out the les- 
son he learned from that distinguished 
man. 


The Massachusetts State Federation of 
Labor, closer to him than we are, and 
watching what he does, in its recent 
convention passed a resolution condemn- 
ing him and all his work. 


In a large number of regional offices 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
the assistants advise workers who go 
to see them to join the C. I. O. In some 
of those regional offices employes of 
the Regional Director pass out C. I. O. 
literature, so that in a measure they 
are organizing stations for the C. I. O. 


What else have they done to work to 
the disadvantage of the organization 
which did so much to secure the law 
under which they now have their ap- 
pointments? The record is appalling. 
Where an election is necessary to decide 
who shall be the representative body 
for collective bargaining, and the unions 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor apply for an election, they are 
delayed, they are delayed, they are de- 
layed. One delegation seated in this 
convention made an application for an 
election fifteen months ago and they 
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have not been able to secure it yet. 
Why? It is obviously to give the C. I. O. 


more time to organize a membership in 
those plants so that when the Board 
finally calls for an election the C, I. O. 
will have a majority. 

What have they done? In almost every 
instance where the C. I. O. has asked for 
an election it is very promptly given. 


Another complaint, not 
the Regional Directors, but 
the National Labor Relations Board it- 
self—when elections are held the Board 
prepares the _ ballot. In innumerable 
cases that ballot has contained but one 
name to vote upon: “Do you favor the 
Cc. I. O. as the organization to represent 
you?’ who vote can vote for 
nothing else but “yes” or ‘‘no.” The 
names of our International Unions are 
not included. What does all this mean? 
Let us look at it for a moment. In years 
gone by a convention of the Federation 
of Labor was interested in the enact- 
ment of the Clayton Amendment to the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law. We had been 
given definite assurances that that law 
would never be applied to our trade 
union movement; that it could not be. 
What does the record show? the very 
first decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court upon the law held that it 
did apply to us, and then we learned 
in a definite manner the distinct‘on be- 
tween a law itself and the manner in 
which it could be applied, the manner 
in which it could be interpreted. 


against 
including 


only 


Those 


The National Labor Relations Act, as 
I understand it, was enacted to give 
members of company unions an oppor- 
tunity through a secret ballot of voting 
that company union out of existence. It 
was enacted for the purpose of 
ing collective bargaining. Certainly no 
one for a moment believed that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act was passed 
for the purpose of permitting people 
outside of our trade union movement 
to reshape it, reform it, and to 
lish in this country the kind of a trade 
union movement they believed in, instead 
of the kind which we believed in and 
are going to fight for, re- 

where the opposition may 


assist- 


estab- 


which we 
gardless of 
come from, 
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These matters to which I have just 
called your attention briefly are an 
evidence that under the National Labor 
Relations Board a nation-wide attempt 
has been made to reshape, to reform, to 
reconstruct the American trade union 
movement—not along the lines which we 
want, but along the lines which meet 
with the approval of others. What have 
they done? Throughout the metal manu- 
facturing industries in particular, where 
I am more familiar with conditions, 
time and again the machinists, the mold- 
ers, the electricians, the blacksmiths, 
the boilermakers, the metal polishers, all 
down the line of the metal trades, when 
an election was being held, called by 
the National Labor Relations Board in 
a large manufacturing plant, the Board 
representatives refused to permit the 
names of International Unions to 
go on the ballot, so that the members 
of those crafts could register their own 
desire as to representation, and because 


these 


a majority of those in the plant were 
not working at those trades, but were 
the majority, these trades have been 
voted out of existence in that plant, 


and the National Labor Relations Board 
has approved of that vote and certified 


the C. I. O. as the sole bargaining 
agency in that plant. 
Well, so far as the metal workers 


are concerned we accept that challenge 


regardless of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. When they take away 
from us our unions they will do it be- 


cause they are better men than we are, 
and I serve notice on them now, *‘Come 
on, we will meet you on that ground.” 

Now, what is involved is a limitation 
on the right of voluntary association not 
justified by the Act. That is one of the 


most dangerous things which could be 
permitted to come into our country. 
Our right of voluntary association is 


unlimited by the constitution of our 
country. No law can change that, yet 
the National Labor Relations Board and 
its have been busy during the 
last year in limiting this right of ours 
to voluntary association and telling those 
who are affiliated with our International 





gencies 


Unions, ‘“‘You can’t have the union you 
want in the plant where you are em- 
ployed. We tell you another union is 











the one which is going to represent 


you.” 
things in 
subject is 


One of the most astonishing 
connection with this whole 
the fact that the law was 
assist workmen to organize according to 
their and to give 
to collective bargaining. There was only 
one thing which was to come out as a 
result of the legitimate operation of the 
National Labor Relations Board—it was 
the furthering of the practice of collec- 
tive bargaining. 


intended to 


own desires strength 


I now want to charge the Board itself 
with having done more during 
months to destroy the practice of collec- 


recent 


tive bargaining, to interfere with its 
progress, than all of the efforts of all 
of the anti-union forces in the country 
combined. 

Briefly, let me say this: As a result 
of decisions handed down by the Board 
itself, collective bargaining has been 
seriously injured—and I will only refer 


to two in separate parts of the country 
and then not in detail—in the case of 
the National Roller Bearing Company of 
Oakland, California, one of our Inter- 
national Unions had entered into an 
agreement in a lawful manner. The 
Cc. I, O. wanted to challenge the agree- 
ment, wanted to build up their member- 


ship. They threw mass pickets around 
the plant; they brought them up from 
the waterfront. As a result the case 


came under Mrs. Rossiter’s jurisdiction. 
Hearings were held. They lasted for 
more than a month. The attorney for the 


National Roller Bearing Company, the 
attorney for the Machinists’ Union, offi- 
cers of the company, officers of the 


union were tied up for over a month in 
the hearings, which were prejudiced in 
the way they were conducted. And then 


the report from that Regional Board 
went to the National Labor Relations 
Board, and officers of the corporation 
and their attorneys, and officers of the 
Machinists’ Union and their attorneys 
had to go to Washington—weeks and 
weeks spent in an effort to protect a 
bona fide trade union agreement which 
had been entered into. 

What was the destructive effect of 
that? Employers throughout the Bay 
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District 


no longer willing to 
into agreements with our Unions. They 
said, “Look at the trouble you get into 
if you negotiate an agreement with a 
Union; you are liable to spend thousands 
of dollars, months of your time before 
the National Labor Relations Board, and 
in the end agreement may be de- 
clared null and void by that Board.” 
And so the action of the Board in the 
National Roller Bearing case defi- 
nitely, for the time being, put the brakes 


were enter 


your 


aas 


upon collective bargaining in that terri- 
tory. 
One more case. It will be presented 


to you in much greater detail, probably, 
by delegates from the floor. I refer to the 
National Electric Products Company case, 
of Ambridge, Pennsylvania. Very briefly, 
the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
negotiated an agreement with that com- 
pany. A question arose, and a Federal 
Court declared that that agreement was 
a lawful instrument and must stand. 
The C. I. O. did not believe in that 
Neither did the National Labor Relations 
Board, and so the National Labor Re- 
lations Board handed down an opinion 
in which it held that its authority in 
that field was superior to that of the 
Federal Courts. They handed down a 
decision to the effect that that agree- 
ment was not only null and void, but 
that the company must post a notifica- 
tion that the agreement was null and 
void and keep it posted in their plant 
for thirty days. Then they ordered an 
election held to find out how many 
more C. I. O. members there were in 
the plant than electrical workers. The 
joke of it is that when the election 
was held the action of the Federal Court 
Was supported, because the Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers had many 
votes than the C. IL O. 


I want to 


more 


make a statement which 


should have its immediate repercussions 
in Washington. On the ablest authority 


which I 
informed 


Washington, I am 
that last June while many 

pending before the National 
Relations Board in which the 
American Federation of 
Labor were deeply interested, a member 
of that Mr. Edwin Smith, gave a 
private in his home to seven or 


know of in 


cases 
Labor 
Cc. I. O. and 


were 


our 


3oard, 
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eight persons, and among the guests at 
that private dinner were Mr. John L. 
Lewis and the Consul of the Russian 
Embassy in Washington. The two could 
sit very comfortably at that table to- 
gether. They had met in the Russian 
Embassy on a number of occasions. They 
had met in some other places. They at 
least were not uncomfortable because 
they had very much in common. One 
of them wanted to have Communism 
spread as rapidly in this country as 
possible, and the other had a large 
number of members of the Communist 
party on his payroll as organizers. They 
had this in common, too, that’ the 
Communist party in this country was 
working to divide us or capture us, and 
so was the C. I. O. And then tne Com- 
munist party had officially endorsed the 
Cc. I O. and its Shakespeare-misquoting 
chairman. 


What are the implications of that 
dinner? The National Labor Relations 
Board is a judicial body. A member of 
a judicial body gives a private dinner 
at which one of the principals to the 
cases coming before his Board is present 
as a guest. What would happen, I ask 
you, if while a case was pending before 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
or a Circuit Court and the case in- 
volved vital principles, and the decision 
had not yet been handed down, and a 
member of that court gave a _ private 
dinner to one of the principals in that 
case and that fact became public knowl- 
edge? That judge would be immediately 
and properly and promptly impeached 
and prevented from sitting on any case 
any further in his life unless the im- 
peachment proceedings failed. 


Again, let me say that when a mem- 
ber of the National Labor HWelations 
Board gives a private dinner to which 
he invites John L. Lewis and repre- 
sentatives of the Russian Embassy in 
our country, the time has come for this 
convention to take action in such an 
emphatic manner that that man will not 
be permitted any longer to abuse and 
take advantage of the opportunity to be 
a partisan administrator and confound 
those who appointed him. 


I have no confidence in the adminis- 
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tration of the National Labor Relations 
Board as at present set up. | have no 


confidence in the majority of the Re- 
gional Directors, for they are lacking 
in experience and in judicial integrity. 


I have no confidence in the majority of 
their staff, and 1 want to say to you 


that so far as I am concerned I can 
have no confidence in the National La- 
bor Relations Board from now on until 
there has been a _ housecleaning which 
has removed the type of individuals 
whom I have been referring to these 
last few moments. I hope the national 


administration will take notice of what 
has been said this morning and fore- 
stall the action of an indignant Congress 
when it assembles in Washington. a 
Congress which, if no action nas been 
taken by that time, will undoubtedly 
find ways and means of seeing that the 
housecleaning is done which is necessary 
before our confidence can be restored 


in the administration of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 
President Green: The Chair now 


recognizes Vice-President Bugniazet, Bro 
therhood of Electrical Workers. 


Mr. Chairmun, Delegates to this Con- 
vention:—I arise to discuss the extra- 
legal activities of the Nationa’ Labor [e- 
lations Board. I indict the administra- 
tion of the National Labor Relations Act, 
and in so doing I wisb to make, at the 


outset, a sharp distinction between the 
Act itself and its administration. 
The Act was the fulfillment of the 


ugitation of the American Federation of 
Labor over a period of 15 years. It is 
adequate. It could have been used to- 
day to accomplish the principal purpose 
of its authors, if realistic. socially-vis- 
ioned men had been charged with the 
task of administering it. The law itselt 
has been debased. It has been stretched 
to cover a set of conditions never even 
dreamed of by its authors nor its backers. 


The Board has illegally and persistently 
set itself up as an arbiter and final au- 
thority in the matter of jurisdictional dis- 
putes. 


Mr. Chairman, I have read, over and 
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over again, the National Labor Relations 
Act. I have read the speeches of Sena- 
tor Robert F. Wagner, its principal 
author, and I have examined these docu- 
ments zealously, and I inform you there 
is not one word, sentence or paragraph 
that can, by the farthest stretch of the 
imagination, be taken to grant authority 
to the National Labor Relations Board 
to settle disputes between unions. I take 
it that Senator Wagner himself knows 
more as to the intent and purpose of the 
Act than any other living man. On May 
15, 1935, he arose in the Senate and fully 
discussed every aspect of the Act. He 
said: 

“Anyone familiar with these laws will 
recognize at once there is nothing in the 
pending bill which places the stamp of 
governmental favor upon any particular 
type of union.” 

This forthright utterance contains facts 
of our whole quarrel with the National 
Labor Relations Board, because that 
Board has persistently, and we believe il- 
legaliy, placed its stamy of approval upon 
dual unionism, as I hereafter will prove. 


Moreover, in this address there is evi- 
dence that Senator Wagner himself knows 
that modern industry in the United States 
does not move upon a mass of :inskilled 
and semi-skilled workers. He speaks in 
his address of the “various skills” in- 
volved in the going processes of industry. 
Again, in this notable speech of Senator 
Wagner, there is frank admission that 
the National Labor Relations Act, as con- 
ceived by him, was founded upon and 
derived from the Railway Labor Act. 
The Railway Labor Act was never con- 
ceived as an instrument for the settling 
of jurisdictional disputes. It has never 
been used as such an instrument. Both 
acts are conceived solely as legal tools 
by which the very desirable social aim of 
collective bargaining is to be achieved. 

Senator Wagner also clearly defines 
what the characteristics of the company 
union are. The administrators of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act do not need 
to move in the dark as to distinctions be- 
tween controlled company unions and 
bona fide unions. There is no excuse 
for the administrators of the National 
Labor Relations Act to treat bona fide 





unions which have honorable records in 
the field for over half a century as though 
they were company unions. 

According to Senator Wagner, the fol- 
lowing are characteristics of the company 
union: 

1. Company unions of the same em- 
ployer rarely work in unity, and almost 
never is there even a loose and informal 
contact between company unions of dif- 


ferent employers. 


2. An employer dominates or interferes 


with his workers either by express pro- 
visions or more likely by subtle economic 
pressure. He limits the choice of employe 
representatives to those who work for 
him. 


3. The third defect is that it is sup- 
ported in whole or in part by the em- 
ployer. 

If the wilful administrators of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act examined 
these simple principles they would not 
have been led astray into breaking the 
letter and spirit of the law they are 
pledged to administer. 


The Board has acted as a propaganda 
agency in behalf of dual unions, 


The Board has worked in subtle ways, 
always to appear to be keeping the law 
while it has broken it. In its policy of 
favoring dual unions it has often permit- 
ted regional officials to certify that the 
dual union has a majority before an elec- 
tion was taken, and immediately this 
legal looking document has been taken 
by dual unionists and thrust under the 
eyes of the prospective members of the 
dual union with the assertion that the 
Board favors that particular union. At 
the same time, the zealous regional men 
and women of the National Labor Rela 
tions 1] >oard have viewed with suspicion 
the organization activities of bona fide 
labor unions, and have repeatedly taken 
the position that these unions have been 
guilty of connivance with the employers, 
and were so held guilty until they proved 
themselves innocent. This was plainly 
the fact at the famous National Electric 
Products case at Ambridge, Pennsylvania. 
It has been repeated over and over again. 


I do not have to call attention of this 
body to the fact that it is a common 
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principle of jurisprudence that no person 
is to be judged guilty until he has 
proved himself innocent. He is to be 
judged innocent until he has been proved 
guilty. 

iil 


The Board has permitted election to be 
ordered and held in an atmosphere of 
violent partisanship. 


Senator Wagner describes the election 
function of the Board as “an election is 
merely a preliminary determination of 
fact.” 

One would take it then that the Board 
is charged with the responsibility of 
creating a condition in which facts could 
be ascertained. As a matter of fact, the 
Board has permitted repeatedly the hold- 
ing of elections under conditions in which 
facts could scarcely ever be ascertained. 
We indict the Board for this deficiency. 
It apparently conceives an _ election as 
just another step in the organization 
campaign of that union which undoubt- 
edly receives the Board’s partisan favor 

Let me describe for this convention 
some of the conditions that the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers met at Ambridge when the Board 
ordered an election. C. I. O. election- 
eers surrounded the plant of the National 
Electric Products Corporation, bawled 
through loud speakers, buttonholed the 
workers and spread propaganda, making 
it impossible for any workman to make 
up his mind as to the merits of the case 
on a factual basis. The city officials of 
the little town of Ambridge were vio- 
lently pro dual union and told many of 
the workers in the National Electric 
Products plant that they would use force 
if necessary to put down any demonstra- 
tion of the I. B. E. W. members. This 
bias was indicated by the statement of 
the chief burgess himself after the vic- 
tory of the I. B. E. W., when he flatly 
declared: ‘*The result is a hell of a sur- 
prise to me.”’ 


Dual unionists used violent means of 
electioneering during days preceding the 
election. At no time did they present 
any union philosophy or union program, 
but violently made charges against offi- 
cials of the International Brotberhood of 
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Electrical Workers and the American 
Federation of Labor which are most con- 
temptible. 

It was the duty—and still is the duty 
—of the National Labor Relations Board, 
if it is to carry on elections for ascer- 
tainment of fact, to see that the election 
is held in an amosphere where facts can 
be secured. At no time has the Board 
promulgated such rules, and it has fas- 
tened upon industry conditions close to 
chaos. Quite naturally, advantage is 
given to that group that is less scrupu- 
lous in its handling of facts in such an 
environment, 

Iv 


The Board has conducted hearings with 
violent partisanship. 


The New York World-Telegram, in an 
editorial of August 8, 1937, declared: 
“The law makes the Labor Board its own 
prosecutor, judge and jury. It not only 
tries; it also convicts.’’ 

This comment was prompted by the 
conduct of the electrical workers’ case 
before the Regional Labor Board in 
Pittsburgh on August 2. That hearing 
was held under Examiner William Ring- 
er, appointed by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. The counsel for. the 
Board was Benjamin Thornton, and 
throughout the hearings he was in fre- 
quent consultation with the C. I. O. at- 
torney. The company withdrew from 
that hearing on the ground that the 
hearing was conducted in a _ spirit of 
‘bullying, browbeating and basest in- 
sinuation.”” The company stated that 
witnesses called by the company—one, a 
young woman—had abuse heaped upon 
them. The attorney for the company 
concluded that the ‘‘National Labor Re- 
lations Board apparently is nothing more 
nor less than an agent of the C. I. O. 
The hearings which their examiner and 
attorney have been conducting consti- 
tute an open persecution of the American 
Federation of Labor as well as the Na- 
tional Electric Production Corporation 
and its employes. There has been a com- 
plete absence of impartiality in the at- 
titude of the examiner.” 

Prior to that hearing the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers had 
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submitted to the Labor Board evidence 
that it had 68 per cent of the employes 
of the plant. The company entered into 
an agreement with the _ International 
Brotherhcod of Electrical Workers. The 
company undertook to keep the agree- 
ment. But acting upon its un-American 
policy of adjudging the American Federa- 
tion of Labor union guilty until it was 
proved innocent, the Board would not 
accept our representation of membership 
in our union as correct, although it had 
repeatedly certified C. I. O. unions as 
bargaining agents in other plants with- 
out election. Proof that our 68 per cent 
certification was correct was had several 
weeks later when the Board called a hur- 
ried election at the Ambridge plant de- 
scribed earlier in my address. 


Vv 

The Board has often selected persons 
as regional directors who have _ been 
identified either before taking office or 
immediately after with the dual union 
movement, 


The regional director of the National 
Labor Relations Board at Pittsburgh re- 
signed his position to become a staff mem- 
ber of the C. I. O. organization. His im- 
mediate successor held office while his wife 
held a position in the C. I. O. district of- 
fice. It was well-known to the Board that 
the person who became regional director 
of a western district office was identified 
with the C. I. O. movement. There are 
other instances of tie-up and sympathy, 
and also actual contacts between regional 
offices and the district C. I. O. offices. 


vi 
The Board in its extra-legal partisan- 
ship has voided legal contracts already 


entered into by A. F. of L. unions and 
management. 


The first case in which the Board set 
aside a contract already entered into by 
an A. F. of L. union was the case in- 
volving the Interlake Iron Corporation 
at Toledo. There the dispute was be- 
tween the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, of the C, 
I. O., and the Blast Furnace and Coke 
Oven Workers of the A. F. of L. Peti- 
tion for the election was made by the C. 
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I. O. affiliate. The American Federation 
of Labor asked that the case be dis- 
missed because the dispute was an inter- 
nal one between two unions. The Board 
refused to heed this request and em- 
barked upon its extra-legal activity of 
settling jurisdictional disputes. At that 
time, Charlton Ogburn, attorney for the 
American Federation of Labor, quite 
rightly declared there is no provision in 
the National Labor Relations Act ‘‘on 
which it would be conceivable for the 
3oard to abrogate a valid existing con- 
tract between a union and an employer. 
For the Board to undertake to substitute 
another union for the union named in 
the contract, would, if it succeeded, be 
an abrogation of the contract. 3oth the 
National Labor Relations Act and the 
Railway Labor Act contemplate contracts 
with the union and not with employes 
who are members of the union.’’ This 
was in June and from here on the Board 
continued to misread the terms of the 
National Labor Relations Act and ille- 
gally to make choices between a bona 
fide and a dual union. 


The Board’s attack upon the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
was even more flagrant than the first 
case. Our contract with the National 
Electric Products Corporation had been 
validated by the U. S. District Court. 
The Board took the position that the 
court had no jurisdiction in the matter, 
and that the Board was supreme in mat- 
ters of labor relations. In the handling 
of this particular case the Board moved 
in a high-handed fashion. On August 
24 the Board took the National Electric 
Products case out of the jurisdiction of 
the regional labor board at Pittsburgh. 
On August 26 the Board formally noti- 
fied us of this change of venue. We re- 
ceived the letter of notification on August 
27. Saturday and Sunday intervening, I 
had no opportunity to go before the 
Board, and on August 81 the Board ren- 
dered its decision of 63 pages, which 
could not possibly have been prepared 
in three days between August 27 and 31. 
In short, the Board did not look for and 
want to get the facts. It had made up 
its mind, 


The Board conceives itself apparently 
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as a body of supreme power without 
check or balance. It is administering the 
law that was conceived and passed as 
we have described—before there was ever 
a split in the labor movement. One 
would think that in such a situation that 
statesmanlike administrators would walk 
warily in the spirit of scientific investi- 
gators. Instead, they are moving extra- 
legally in the spirit of absolute dictators. 
The Board apparently is going to under- 
take to designate an official labor move- 
ment in this country, contrary to the 
assurances given labor unionists by the 
author of the Act that there was noth- 
ing in the Act that would do this. There 
is going to be the Board’s union and the 
anti-Board’s union. It has allowed an ir- 
responsible minority to petition for elec- 
tions to control the conditions of those 
elections, and to haul employes hither 
and yon until the results ordered by the 
Board are produced. 


Mr. Chairman, I cannot say too em- 
phatically that an official government- 
ally-dominated labor movement is some- 
thing not to be desired in a democratic 
country. 

Vil 

The National Labor Relations Board 
has consistently and repeatedly violated 
the letter and spirit of the Wagner Act. 


Despite the fact that there is nothing 
in the National Labor Relations Act that 
empowers the Board to invalidate legal 
contracts between a union and the em- 
ployer; and despite the fact there is 
nothing in the Act that empowers the 
Board to settle jurisdictional disputes: 
and despite the fact that the author of 
the Act assured labor unions that it 
would not create government-controlled 
unions, Chairman J. Warren Madden said 
over the radio September 6: 


“The current division in the labor 
movement, with the bitter accusations 
and recriminations which are emanating 
from both of the principal camps, have 
created difficult problems for the Board 
which were not anticipated when the 
statute was passed. But the Board’s 
duty under the statute is plain. It is to 
protect the workers in their right to be- 
long to a union of their own choosing.” 


Whether it is intentional or not, this 
is a piece of intellectual trickery. The 


chairman of the Board admits that the 
Act was not drawn to cover the present 
situation in the American Labor move- 
ment, but he says the duty of the Board 
is plain, which is purely a_ subjective 
and partisan attitude. He cannot attach 
any legal word, phrase, or clause in the 
Act to support his contention that the 
duty of the Board is plain. 


Mr. Chairman, this is a serious situa- 
tion. It has wrapped up in it the whole 
future of the relationship of the govern- 
ment to labor. With this condition it 
may wreck the whole New Deal; the 
gains of the last five years can be shat- 
tered upon this extra-legal policy of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Two legal courses were open to the 
National Labor Relations Board just 
prior to its embarking upon its extra- 
legal policies. First, it could have gone 
to Congress and frankly stated the Act 
did not cover the present situation. This 
would have been the democratic course. 
Or, it could have stated that the Board 
had no legal right to settle jurisdictional 
disputes, and thus stayed out of such 
a controversy. Statesmen and demo- 
crats would have followed either one of 
these two courses. But, pushed on by 
the blind partisans that make up the 
working force of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, the Board was forced 
over into its policy of madness. If the 
Board had not been bent upon acting as 
judge, jury and prosecutor, it would have 
heeded results. It would have taken a 
realistic and social view of its work. 

Senator Wagner said in his speech in 
the Senate before referred to: 

“This bill is designed to promote in- 
dustrial peace. The bitterness and the 
heavy cost of economic conflicts between 
employers and workers in this country 
constitute a long and tragic story. This 
toll of private warfare cannot be meas- 
ured by statistics alone, for it places 
the taint of hatred and the stain of blood- 
shed across the pathway to amicable and 
profitable business dealings. Nor can we 
be satisfied to allow these troubles to 


proceed unchecked to their bitter con- 
clusion,”’ 


This type of warfare has been trans- 
ferred from the plant itself to the streets 
outside the plant where militant dual 
unionists attack workers who would go 
about their business and do their daily 
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jobs. The Board’s policy has aggravated 
this situation a thousand-fold. 


The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers is prepared to support any 
action of this Convention that will look 
to the proper amendment of the Wagner 
Act which will correct these abuses and 
force the National Labor’ Relations 
Board to obey the law. 

President Green: The Chair now recognizes 
Delegate Tracy, President of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

Delegate Tracy: Mr. Chairman, delegates 
and ftriends—I am not going to impose upon 
your valuable time to comment further on 
the position of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers on the administration 
of the National Labor Relation: Act. Our 
position has been made definitely known to 
you in the statement just made by Secretary 
Bugmazet. I do. however, want to call your 
attention to the seriousness of the action of 
the Board itself in invalidating labor contracts 
between legitimate labor organizations and 
their «mployers. There is no part of the law, 
as I xnow it, and as I have been legally 
advised, that gives authority to the Board to 
make and invalidate labor contracts. They 
have taken it upon themselves to do so in 
many cases. 

In the Ambridge case of the National 
Electric Products, they not only invalidated 
our agreement, but they disregarded the courts 
of Pennsylvania and set aside a decision of 
a Federal Court, stating that they had no 
jurisdiction, They not only did that, but 
they instructed the empioyer by their decision 
to post notices to that effect. In the Am- 
bridge case, which was a national case and 
one that affected not only ourselves per- 
sonally, but had its effect upon the entire 
American labor movement, they set aside 
the decision of the Federal court. 

When we went to court for redress against 
the action of this Board the Regional Director 
of that Board had a right to intervene in the 
case, but refused to do so. The decision of 
that court was rendered, and it was ignored 
by the Board. They ordered an election in 
that case and, it is my opinion, that they 
thought the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers would not participate in 
that election. We felt safe from the very 
beginning, because we knew our numerical 
strength in that plant, 
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We had advised the Board -hree months 
prior to the election that we had 68 per 
cent of the employes in that plant and we 
did not fear an election in that plant and we 
participated in the election. The employes 
of that plant voted, ane voted for the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
as the collective bargaining agency for them 
in that plant. It was held in a very hostile 
territory, every means at the command of 
the C. I. O., the city officials and the business 
men were used to defeat the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the J. B. E. W. The result 
of that election was that we received a major- 
ity of the votes; 155 votes were contested; 
151 of those votes were contested by the 
C, I. O., four by the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. 


Those 155 votes, were transferred to the 
National Labor Relations Board at Wash- 
ington, D. C. A little over thre. weeks ago 
the Regional Director made his intermediate 
report to the Board in Washington, and to 
this day the National Labor Relations Board 
has not certified the I. B. E. W., which is 
the international Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, as sole bargaining agent for the 
employes of th's plant. They hav had ample 
time to check those 155 votes and to certify 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers as the sole elected bargaining agency 
for the employes in that plant. 


Not being satisfied with the action of the 
Regional Board nor the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, we certified ourselves as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for the em- 
ployes in the plant. We posted a bulletin 
three weeks ago notifying every employe 
in that plant that by their vote they 
had selected us as the sole bargain- 
ing agency and that our closed shop 
agreement would be put in effect on the 
following Thursday morning, and any employe 
that had not taken out membership in the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers would not be permitted to work. Today 
that plant is 100 per cent organized under 
the banner of the I. B. E. W. and will stay 
so, regardless of the attitude of the C. I. O. or 
the National Labor Relations Board at Wash- 
ington. 


Now, we have had some very sad experiences 
with administration of that Act. And let me 
say at this time that our organization was 
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one of the sponsors of this Labor Relations 
Act and we are not opposing the Act as 
it is at this time, but we are very definitely 
opposing the interpretation and the administra- 
tion of the Act. We know from the delays 
that have been caused in our cases that have 
been appealed to the Board, and we also know 
the immediate service that has been given 
to the C, I. O. in their appeals to the Board. 
We know that some of the Regional Directors 
have told employers not to enter into any 
agreements with our organization until such 
time as they had the approval of the Regional 
Directors. 


In the city of New York we have had a 
large number of cases brought to the Regional 
Director, Mrs. Herrick of the National Labor 
Relations Board. She has not only written to 
employers, she has called employers by tele- 
phone and requested them to come to her 
office. Some of them comptied with that 
request, and we accompanicd some of our 
employers there. Who did we meet in the 
office of Mrs. Herrick? We met the representa- 
tives of the C. I O. who were to meet the em- 
ployers who were doing business with our 
organization. 


When we present a case to the Regional 
Director in New York, it is delayed. We can- 
not get any service unless we go to the 
Regional Director and demand that we get 
service; but let the C. I. O, have ten or fifteen 
members in an industrial plant and they will 
immediately file charges against the employer 
and bring him before the Regional Board. 
They coerce and intimidate the employes of 
that particular plant to join the C. I. O. They 
make many promises to them and paint 
wonderful pictures to them as to what they 
can do for them. 


Just recently we have had a case in the 
state of New Jersey where we had a closed 
shop contract in a radio manufacturing in- 
dustry. It had been in existence over five 
months. Seven weeks ago the C. I. O. filed 
charges against that employer and brought him 
into court before the Regional Board, which 
Mrs. Herrick directs. That case has been go- 
ing on now for five weeks and the Regional 
Board attorney assaulted one of the repre- 
sentatives of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers in the court room that 
he mizht at least attempt to win his point 
by force, 





I have every respect for the legal pro- 
fession. I have a very high regard for it. 
We employ them. This Board is composed 
exclusively of legal minds, academic minds 
and social minds. Now, it is my opinion that 
we as labor representatives having the back- 
ground end experience, can compose and ad- 
just aifferences between employers and em- 
ployes far better, far more effectively than 
any legal mind or any academic mind or any 
social mind, 

Every employe over there in the National 
Labor Relations Board in Washington, and 
in many of the Regional Boards, have taken 
the position and made the statement—and 
1 can prove this statement—that the American 
Federation of Labor is controlled by the em- 
ployers, that they are nothing more than a 
company union and that the day is not far 
off when the C. I. O. will supersede the 
American Federation of Labor as the bona 
fide labor movement in this country. Those 
statements have been made by employes of 
the Board. 

Now, the seriousness of this situation is the 
invalidation of legal contracts. There is no 
administration, or even Congress itself, out- 
side of the National Labor Relations Board, 
that has ever assumed that responsibility. If 
that condition is continued I fear for all of 
us. At the present time the employers are 
hesitant to enter into any labor contract with 
us because of the fear of the iegal en- 
tanglements they will be involved in be- 
cause of the actions of the National La- 
bor Relations Board. 

Statements have been made here as to the 
bias of the Board, I say that it is the duty of 
that Board to compose differences between 
employers and employes in the taking of the 
vote instead of confusing the issue between 
the employers and the employes, and nine 
acts out of every ten of theirs have been 
to confuse the issue because of this division 
in the labor movement, 

Just this past week there was an action 
taken, not directly by this Board but in- 
directly by this Board in the R. C. A. manu- 
facturing plant at Camden, New Jersey. Over 
a year ago an election was held by direction 
of the Board. The U. E. R. W. and the C. I, O. 
were defeated in that election. Later charges 
were again filed by the C. I. O. in the 
R. C. A. manufacturing plant and _ those 
charges were accepted in the face of the fact 
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that the C. I. O. had been defeated in that 


election. The R. C. A. plant and manage- 
ment and their new industrial relations man 
entered into an agreement with the C. I. O. 
without ever calling a committee of those 
employes in that plant to meet and to confer 
upon what the contents of that agreement 
should be for the workers of that plant, or 
if they wanted the C, I. O. to 


them. 


Now, then, the statement was made that 
the company based its action solely upon the 
law, the interpretations of the law and the 
decisions of the Board itself, thereby shutting 
out everybody else that has a right in that 
plant «nd turning over recognition and a one 
year’s agreement, with the statement in it 
that they will not bargain wit: any other 
organization during the period of that agree- 
ment, and they are trying to drive the em- 
ployes of this plant into a C. I. O. affiliate. 


represent 


Well, I don't know what the employes of 
that plant are going to do about it, but I 
know what the International Brotherhood of 


about it. 
Our position in regard to the action of the 
Board in shutting out labor 
organization in that p!ant will be prosecuted 


Electrical Workers is going to do 


every other 


to the full extent of our ability. 
Now, 
Cc. I. O., jointly with sympathetic friends, are 


there is a complete case where the 
forcing men inte a C. I. O. affiliate. How much 
longer are we going to stand for this con- 
dition? The facts are here, the report of the 
Resolutions Committee is very plain. I heartily 
concur in the report of the committee, and I 
sincerely hope ‘t will be adopted, and if it is 
adopted, that the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Executive Coun- 
cil will take immediate action in compliance 


with the ‘Resolve’ in the resolution, 

Washington State 
Mr. Chairman and 
has been no op- 


Delegate Taylor, 
Federation of Labor: 
delegates—While there 
posing voice from the floor, I feel it is 
my duty to at least say something 
about what has been happening in the 
Northwest regarding the National Labor 
Relations Board and its Regional Direc- 
tor. 1 suggest that Secretary Frey also 
add the name of Mr. Charles W. Hope, 


of the Northwest, as a Regional Direc- 
tor who should be removed. In every 
instance where there has been a ques- 
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tion involved as to who should deal for 
organizations in the state of Washington, 
the Regional Director and the National 
Labor Relations Board been on 
the side of the C. I. O. 

We have a project that is being built 
in the Northwest, the great Coulee Dam, 
which is not only the largest project in 
the United States, but the largest in the 


have 


world. Ever since that contract has 
been let we have tried to organize all 
the men working under those contrac- 


tors. We have tried to remove differen- 
tials in wages and have worked up until 
this spring. As a result of our activi- 
ties, organizations of 100 per cent have 
been organized by the Engineers, by the 
Electricians, by the Boilermakers, Black- 
smiths, Welders, Machinists and other 
trades that are working on the dam, 


July 29 we met with the M. W. A. K. 
Company and_ succeeded in_ signing 
agreements for unions throughout, for 
all men working on the dam. A 
shop union agreement was signed. 


closed 
There 


had been no activity of the C. I. O. up 
until about a month before that time. 
There has been no union of the C. I. O. 
on the dam up to the present time. Im- 
mediately Mr. Hope tried to inject him- 
self into the situation, and since I came 
here to this convention I have received 


a legal document, taken up by the C. I. 
hearing of unfair labor 
practices by the M. W. A. K. Com- 
pany. That hearing has been set for the 
18th, next Monday. 


O., asking for a 


Of course, know, we will not 
hearing and will not 
be heard. They claim that this dam 
comes under interstate commerce, be- 
cause they have telephones, and because 


the salmon go up the river. By no 


as you 
be a party to that 


stretch of the imagination is that river 
navigable above the dam. They also 
claim there is a branch line railroad 


connected with the Northern Pacific Sys- 
tem. That branch starts and finishes in 
the state of Washington and wil! be un- 
der water when the dam is filled. 

I have taken this question up with 
many of the national men here and we 
believe that it is necessary to take this 
question into the Federal Court. I have 
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instructed our people in the Northwest 
along that line, that if their organiza- 
tion sees fit to go into the Federal Court 
we shall back them up and find out if 
a dam being built in one state, that has 
nothing to sell, that even when the wa- 
ter is raised to the highest point of the 
dam it will be in the state of Washing- 
ton, and the water will be used to re- 
claim land in that state, and we intend 
to find out if it is possikle to do so 


through the Federal Court, by what 
stretch of the imagination the Coulee 
Dam can be considered interstate com- 


merce, 


They have not only injected themselves 
into the situation on the Coulee Dam, 
but they have interfered with the Tim- 
ber Workers’ organization. And I might 
say that the C. I. O. has organized 
nothing in the Northwest, but has taken 
organizations that were already organ- 
ized. In every instance where they have 
injected themselves into the Timber 
Workers’ agreements, those men were or- 
ganized and had received 
ment under the Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters, they have ruled now they have 
voted to change over to the C. I. O., that 
the C. I. O. has complete control of 
agreements signed by unions under the 
American Federation of Labor. 


their agree- 


I want to state that we intend to stop 
the hearing if we can and force the 
Regional Director and the National La- 
bor Relations Board into Federal Court 
to find out how far their jurisdiction 
goes, because our experience has been 
that they are representing the C. I. O. 
movement. 


Delegate Mara, Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers: As one of the introducers of Reso- 
lution 35, I want to begin by saying that 
we are not opposed to the law itself, 
but we are opposed to the way the law 
is being administered. We have had 
several cases before the representatives 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 
One in particular was in Freeport, Maine, 
where we find a closed shop agreement, 
after having 600 paid-up applications out 
of a possible 640. The representatives of 
the C. I. O. came in there and appealed 
to Dr. A. Howard Byers. He tried to 
force us to hold an election, despite the 
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fact that we had approximately two- 
thirds of the employes in that plant in 
our organization. A hearing was ordered 
and was held in Freeport, Maine. An 
examiner by the name of Irving Me- 
Cann was sent up there. Our attorney 
endeavored to examine some of the wit- 
nesses and he was stopped by Mr. Mc- 
Cann, who stated his appointment had 
been brought about through the recom- 
mendation of John L. Lewis. 


We had another case in Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, where there were six dis- 
puted ballots. If those ballots had been 
counted our organization would have 
won. The Director made a_ proposition 
to me to count three and throw the 
other three out. That would have given 
the election to the C. I. O. T said the 
ballots were either good or bad and they 
should be counted or thrown out. Since 
coming here I have received information 


that the ballots were all right and we 
won the election. 
We had another case in Stoughton, 


Massachusetts. 
agreement. 


We had a closed shop 
Members of an independent 
organization went in there and tried to 
break up that agreement. The contract 
is still in effect. We have a case in 
Beloit, Wisconsin. We signed a_ closed 
shop agreement in accordance with the 
law, and some of the C. I. O. group re- 
ported to the office of the Regional 
Board, and some attorney came there 
and tried to bring about an election. We 
refused to have an election and the case 
is now in the hands of the Wisconsin 
Labor Board. 


So far as the law itself is concerned 
we have no objection to it, but we do 
object to those representatives of the 
National Labor Relations Board who are 
biased against the American Federation 
of Labor. 1 attended the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor convention. 
Before the present Labor Comm:ssioner 
for Massachusetts took the office, neither 
the public nor the labor movement had 
any confidence in that office. One of 
the predecessors of this present Commis- 
sioner was Edwin Smith. If he could not 
conduct the office of Commissioner, how 
can he conduct the office of Regional 
Director? 














of Boiler- 
1 rise at 


Brotherhood 


Delegate Davis, 
makers and Iron Ship Builders: 
this time to support the recommendation 


of the committee. But to make the 
record a little more complete, we thought 
perhaps we might relate a few experi- 
ences that we have had. You 
read in the papers—and it even got to 
the Senate floor—reference to our mem- 
bers in the Gulf Oil Company plant at 
Port Arthur. Texas. We had about 96 
per cent organization in that plant. The 
management refused to do business with 
us unless the Board would designate our 
organization as the proper bargaining 
agency. We secured an agreement from 
the management that they would not 
take sides at all and would join with us 
in petitioning the Board for certifica- 


perhaps 


tion. What was done? 

On May 7 of this year we put the 
case before the Board for the first time. 
The Board then advised us that it had 
been referred to the Regional Director 
at Fort Worth, Texas, and he would 
have an investigation made. After wait- 


ing a few weeks we were 
the Board that our 


informed by 
petition was all 


wrong and it would be necessar’ to 
make another. We made another. After 
a few weeks again we were informed 
that the matter had been referred to 


Washington, that the question of whether 
or not a trade union proper bar- 
gaining agency had yet to be settled by 
the National Labor Relations Board, and 
that question settled the 
National Labor Relations Board would 
find it decision 
in our case. 


was a 


unless was 


impossible to render a 


After considerable effort on the part 
of myself and the president of our or- 
ganization with the Nationa! Labor Re- 
lations Board in Washington, we secured 
a hearing on August 5 of this. year. 
We went into that hearing to find the 
Cc. I. O. was there in all of its strength 
and considerable numbers contesting that 
Board’s certification of our organization 
as the bargaining agency. And, mind 
you, even though they recognized 
as an intervenor, they unable to 
show but one member in our craft de- 
partment in that plant. 


were 
were 


The attorney for the Board in his ex- 
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amination of the witnesses 
least to me, that he 
our case or the case, In 
fact, he was prosecuting the case for the 
Cc. I. O. We protested to the 
and after half a 
aminer agreed 
was asked to 


proved, at 
wasn’t prosecuting 


government 


Examiner, 
wrangle the ex- 
with me and the attorney 
desist from his method of 
examining in that The same at- 
torney had written the Region Di- 
rector, and the Regional Director had 
previously furnished to me, a copy of a 
letter in which he said the Brotherhood 
of Boilermake’s and Iron Ship Builders 
of America could not be designated as the 
proper bargaining 


Well, the 


day’s 


ease. 


agency. 


hearings were held on Au- 


gust 5. This is the middle of October 
and we still have no decision. %Imme- 
diately after our appeal to that Board last 
May there journeyed to town a young 
army of C. I. O. organizers, but I am 
proud to say they still only have one 
member. 

Perhaps ' had better say here that in 


the Gulf 
every one of our 


had the 
members 


case we signatures of 
designating 
our organization as the bargaining agency 
for them, but the attorney for the Board 
insisted that and every one of those 
should appear at the hearing and 
identify their signatures, notwithstanding 
the fact that we had all these signatures 
attested to. The Examiner overruled the 
attorney in that 

In the P. I. W 
authorizations for 88 per cent of the men 
involved. The company took the position 
that if we could 
the Board had recognized one trade union 
bargaining they 
with us. To my 
find one. We 
soard for recog- 


each 
men 


case 


case we submitted 


show to them where 
as the proper 
would do 
amazement I could not 
filed a petition with the 
and investigation, if 
certification. This was in 


agency, 


business 


please, 
Later 


nition, you 


June. 


I was advised that the management was 
perfectly willing for an election to be 
held, and if I would agree to a consent 


take care of the 


rook the 


could 
immediately. I 


election the Board 
matter position 
that an that 


there was no opposing union in the plant. 


The 


election was not necessary, 


pointed out 


Director of the Board 
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the long delay that in all possibility would 
ensue if we went through with it as we 
started. After consulting with our mem- 
bers we agreed to a consent election in 
order to get the case through and in the 
back of us. That, too, was in the ea ly 
part of June. This is the middle of Oc- 
tober, and no election has been held, but 
ever since we took the case up to the 
Board there have been a crew of C. I. O. 
organizers trying to break down our or- 
ganization. 


In the case of the Pennsylvania ship 
yards, where we had a majority of the 
employes in the plant, let alone our own 
trade organization, together with another 
trade organization, in order to overcome 
the obstacles and opposition that we re- 
ceived from the Board, these two or- 
ganizations decided to file to represent 
all of the men of that plant, and we had 
a total membership of some 458 out of a 
possible 600. That, too, was filed some 
months ago, and we still haven’t had a 
hearing nor an election. Then just re- 
cently, perhaps about a month and a half 
ago, we had a case in Kansas City. This 
company, in its fabricating department, 
employed some forty-six or forty-eight 
members. We had a membership of ap- 
proximately twenty-six. The Cc. IL. O. 
had petitioned for recognition and _ the 
Board ordered an election and refused to 
permit our names on the _ ballot. The 
men could choose only between the C, 1. 
O. and the company union. An election 
was held. Seven men voted for the com- 
pany union and eight voted for the C. I. 
O., twenty-three scratched out both names 
and six men wrote our name in, and the 
Board declared that those ballots where 
our name had been written in were null 
and void and illegal and threw them out. 
And in spite of the fact that twenty- 
three scratched out both organizations 
and the C. I. O. received eight votes and 
the company union seven votes, to our 
amazement they certified the C. I. O. as 
the proper representative agency of that 
plant, with eight votes out of a total of 
forty-eight votes. 


We have hesitated for many months to 
attack or say anything about the Board 
not because we did not believe that we 


were getting the short end of it, but we 
hated to embarrass the Administration 
and our good friend, the President of the 
United States. But the time has arrived 
when my organization and your organ- 
ization and the rest of us can no longer 
remain quiet. Our organization, like 
many of the others, finds now that we 
are not only fighting the C. I. O., but ye 
gods and little fishes, we are fighting the 
National Labor Relations Board ag _ well 
for our very existence. 

I say to you the recommendations of the 
committee should pass unanimously. 

The motion to adopt the committee’s 
report was carried by unanimous vote. 


WAGES AND HOURS LEGISLATION 
(Page 161, Executive Council’s Report) 


In connection with Resolutions Nos. 77 
and 105 your committee has considered 
that portion of the Executive Council's 
report under the eaption “Wages and 
Hours Legislation.” 


Resolutions Nos. 77 and 105 are as 
follows: 
Wages and Hours Bill 
Resolution No. 77—By Delegate Robert L. 
Ennis, California State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, There was before the last ses- 
sion of the Congress of the United States 
a bill known as “The Wages and Hours 
Lill,” that had for its purpose setting up 
by statute the power to fix wages in the 
hands of Congress, and 

WHEREAS, If such a law were to be enacted 
it would establish the principle in American 
government that the fixing of wages was a 
natural and proper function of politicians and 
lawmakers, and 

WHEREAS, This would deprive labor organ- 
izations of their normal function namely to 
promote and increase improvements in wages 
and working conditions, since no portion of 
society can supersede the functions of govern- 
ment; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, By the Thirty-Eighth An- 
nual Convention of the California State 
Federation of Labor that we subscribe 
to a policy by which the maximum hours 
of labor may be limited by law, leaving 
labor unions free to reduce hours below 
the maximum fixed by law, but that we 
stand unalterably opposed to giving over 
to lawmakers the power to fix wages. 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this Resolution 
be forwarded to the American Federation of 
Labor Convention for its consideration. 


Black-Connery Wages-Hours Bill 
Resolution No. 105—Introduced jointly by 
J. W. Williams, President, M. J. McDonough, 
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Secretary-Treasurer, Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department, and John P. Frey, 


President, W. A. Calvin, Secretary-Treasurer, 


Metal Trades Department, 


WHEREAS, The Black-Connery, the so-called 
Wages-Hours Bill, was not prepared for in- 
troduction into Congress by the American 
Federation of Labor, nor was Labor con- 
su''ed as to its several provisions and its 
phraseology; and 


WHEREAS, The Bill as introduced would 
have created a governmental agency influenc- 
ing, and at its discretion replacing, collective 
bargaining as now carried on by volun- 
tary association of wage earners and 
their employers; and 

WHEREAS, The most essential right of free 
men is that of voluntary association for law- 
ful purposes, a right upon which the exercise 
of free speech, free political institutions and 
of religious organizations have their founda- 
tion; and 

WHEREAS, This priceless right and the 
freedom to bargain collectively with employers 
would be injuriously affected by any Federal 
Board or Commission, or their representatives 
who had the power to in any measure replace 
the function of the members of the American 
Federation of Labor to bargain collectively 
with their employer; and 


WHEREAS, It would be definitely injurious 
to the right of voluntary organization if 
collective bargaining was in any way limited 
or abridged, and the principle of voluntarism 
in the activities of free men was interfered 
with ; 

RESOLVED, That this convention approve 
of all legislative measures intended to guaran- 
tee the right of labor to voluntary organiza- 
tion for its protection, and which, in addition, 
assists labor in its practice of collective 
bargaining with employers; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That this convention is op- 
posed to any form of legislation which would 
in any way limit, abridge, or supplant the 
practice of collective bargaining, or which 
would in any measure interfere with, supplant, 
or transfer the practice of collective bargain- 
ing from organized labor to Boards, Commis- 
sions or other bodies established by Federal 
laws; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That this convention declare its 
conviction that all legislation introduced into 
Congress, State Legislatures, or Municipalities 
relative to labor, in the preparation of which 
the American Federation of Labor or it: rep- 
resentatives have not taken part, justly comes 
under suspicion and should be given most 
thorough examination before receiving ap- 
proval, 


So that some of the issues involved in the 
Black-Connery Bill may be more clearly de- 
fined, your Committee calls attention to the 
fact that this bill was not introduced by the 
American Federation of Labor, neither did 
officers of the American Federation of Labor 
participate in its preparation. 
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The bill was not drafted by a Committee 
of the Senate or the House, neither did the 
Senator who introduced it in the Senate and 
the Congressmar who introduced it in the 
House, have a hand in its preparation. 


The bill when first introduced gave to the 
commission it proposed to create, authority to 
set up undefined jurisdiction. The bill quite 
evidently was intended to establish maximum 
hours of labor and minimum wage rates, 
which would protect that part of labor unable 
to protect itself. The commission, among 
other things, would have had authority to 
set up differing minimum wage rates along 
geographical lines, and within these boundaries 
to set differing regulations as between cer- 
tain industries and groups of employers. 


With the purpose of establishing a point 
below which wages could not be paid and 
hours of labor beyond which wage earners 
could not be employed, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is in accord. There exists, 
however, differences of opinion as to how this 
most desirable and necessary condition can be 
secured. 


The experiences of our movement with the 
authority exercised by N. R. A. and the 
difficulty, if not impossibility, of having the 
unwise and conflicting decisions of sub- 
ordinates reviewed and set aside, the ex- 
periences of our movement under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act give valid reason 
for most searching examination before we 
give our approval to the establishing of 
further boards or commissions having 
power to determine questions of mini- 
mum wage and maximum hours or any 
other phase of the relationship of em- 
ployer and employed. 

These experiences make us reluctant to ap- 
prove the creation of any additional boards 
or commissions having to do with industrial 
relations. 


It seems obvious that our trade union 
movement should support all legislation neces- 
sary to guarantee and protect labor in its 
unlimited right to organize; in its un- 
limited right to choose its own repre- 
sentatives; and its unlimited right to 
carry on collective bargaining with em- 


ployers. 


The introduction of another principle for 
regulating hours and wages, after the right 
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to organize and to carry on collective bar- 
gaining has been established, raises a 
most serious problem. 

Your Committee notes with approval the 
efforts of the President of the American 
Federation of Labor ‘o secure amendments 
to the criginal bill which would safeguard the 
vital interests of our free trade union move- 
ment, and which would not work against the 
practice of trade union organization and 
collective bargaining by all wage earners of 
the country, 

Your Committee agrees with the statement 
{n Resolution No. 105, jointly introduced by 
the delegates representing the Building and 
Construction Trades Department and the 
Metal Trades Department, that when far- 
reaching legislative measures affecting 


the trade union movement are introduced 
without consultation with the officers 


and representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor as to the _ pro- 
visions and the phraseology of the measure, 
that labor shculd most searchingly examine 
the mensure before giving approval and sup- 
port for its enactment. 

Your Committee further agrees that when 
such legislative measures are introduced with- 
out our having participated in their 
preparation, that labor is justified in as- 
suming a definitely questioning attitude, 
until such time as it has become thoroly 
convinced that there is nothing in the 
measure which would work 
vantageously to our free trade union 
movement. 


disad- 


Your Committee in addition to recommend- 
ing approva) for the information contained 
in that portion of the Executive Council’s 
Report under consideration, and Resolu- 
tion No. 105, recommends that the officers 
and the Executive Council be directed 
before taking further action in connection 
with the Black-Connery Bill to call into 
consultation the officers of the Building 
and Construction Trades Department, the 
Metal Trades Department, the Railway 
Employes Department and the Label 
Trades Department of the American Fed 
eration of Labor. 

Secretary Frey moved the adoption of the 
committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded by Vice-President 
Woll, 

Delegate Ennis, California State Federation 
of Labor: As a point of information relative 


to the Committee’s report, !f I understood 
correctly it is the intention of the Executive 
Council to support amendments to the Act, 
to the end that those evils be remedied? 

Secretary Frey: The committee’s report in- 
dicates that the President of the American 
Federation of Labor has already introduced 
amendments for the purpose of remedying the 
dangers in the Act. 

The motion to adopt the committee’s report 
was carried by unanimous vote. 


CREDIT UNIONS 
(Page 185, Executive Council’s Report) 


Under this portion of’ the Executive 
Council’s report, valuable information is 
given relative to the progress of Credit 
Unions. It calls attention to the ap- 
pointment of a committee by President 
William Green, carrying out the instruc- 
tions of the Tampa Convention. 

The information of your Committee is 
that there are credit unions and credit 
unions, some of which have performed a 
useful function, some of which have been 
of questionable nature, and some of 
which have not been helpful even when 
established within the membership of cer- 
tain trade unions. 

Your Committee is convinced that it 
would not be justified in making any 
blanket endorsement of credit unions. 

Your Committee therefore recommends 
that the Executive Council be instructed 
to make the most thorough study possi- 
ble of the several types of credit unions 
which have come into existence so that 
the next convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor may have compiled for 
its use the information which is essential 
before a convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor makes any definite 
announcement of policy upon the sub- 
ject of credit unions. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


CONSUMERS COOPERATION 
(Executive Council’s Report, Page 182) 
This portion of the Executive Council’s 
report contains valuable information rel- 
ative to Consumers’ Cooperation, indi- 
eating the great value of the principle 
and practice of Consumers’ Cooperation 
to all wage earners. 

Your Committee recommends approval 
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of this portion of the Executive Council’s 
report. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


TAX EXEMPTION ON HOME 
BUILDING 

(Executive Council’s Report, Page 171) 

Under the caption “Tax Exemption on 
Home Building,’ the Executive Council 
reports the action taken by the United 
States Senate on that subject. 

Your Committee recommends concur- 
rence with that portion of the Executive 
Council’s report. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


CHILD LABOR 

(Executive Council’s Report, Page 173) 
Under the caption “Child Labor’’ the 
Executive Council reports upon the pres- 
ent status of the Child Labor amend- 
ment, giving the names of states which 
have not yet ratified the amendment. 
The position of previous conventions 
on the subject of Child Labor are such 
that no additional comment is necessary. 
Your Committee recommends approval 
of this portion of the Executive Council’s 
report. 

A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the committee. 


Jeffrey, Post Office Clerks: 
Mr. Chairman, naturally I approve of 
the report of your committee, but we 
have a situation existing in the state of 
Kentucky just at the present time which 
I wish to bring before the delegates for 
your personal information and for the 
records of the convention. We have tried 
time and time again to secure the ap- 
proval of that amendment in the state 
of Kentucky. Finally, after very much 
pressure and assistance from Washing- 
ton we secured the ratification of the 
Child Labor amendment in the state of 
Kentucky at a special session of the 
Kentucky State Legislature. Evidently 
somebody did not like that in the state 
of Kentucky, because two of the Ken- 
tucky Senators appealed to the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals and the action was 
ruled invalid with a full court sitting— 


Delegate 
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the only state I know of in the United 
States in that condition. Of course, we 
are not going to let that rest there be- 
cause the reason they give is not satis- 
factory to us. They claim that when a 
State Legislature has once acted upon 
that amendment they cannot act on it 
again. Naturally, the State of Kentucky 
acted on it unfavorably and their later 
decision, of course, was unfavorable. 

I have talked to President Green and 
I have talked to others in the legislative 
branches about what action to take to 
secure the approval of the action of the 
Kentucky State Legislature. If that ac- 
tion is upheld, then of course you see 
the difficulty we are going to have 
throughout the entire United States, be- 
cause we cannot then secure favorable 
action by any other State Legislature if 
it is left open to the ruling that because 
they have taken unfavorable action on 
it previously, they can’t take action on 
it favorably now. 

I just want to include that in the rec- 
ord to show that the boys in the State 
of Kentucky are not sitting back. 

The recommendation of the committee 
was adopted. 

SIT-DOWN 

(Executive Council’s 


STRIKES 
Report, page 171) 

Under the caption “Sit-Down Strikes” 
the Executive Council reports the action 
taken by the United States Senate on 
that subject. 

Your committee recommends concur- 
rence with that portion of the Execu- 
tive Council’s report. 

The report of the 
adopted. 


committee was 


LABOR STANDARDS UNDER GOVERN- 
MENT CONTRACTS 
(Executive Council’s Report, page 154) 


That portion of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report—Labor Standards Under Gov- 
ernment Contracts—relates to the results 
following the enactment of the Walsh- 
Healey Bill, and deals in detail with 
experiences under the Act. 

Your committee recommends that the 
Executive Council be commended for the 
close contact it has kept with develop- 
ments under the Walsh-Healey Act, and 
recommends that the Executive Council 
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be commended for its determination to 
have amendments introduced in the next 
session of Congress intended to strength- 
en the provisions and extend the scope 
of the Walsh-Healey Act. 

Your committee further recommends 
the approval of this portion of the Execu- 
tive Council’s report, 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Recommending Song as American Feder- 
ation of Labor Anthem 


Resolution No. 85—By Delegate Robert 
L. Ennis, Representative of the Califor- 
nia State Federation of Labor. 

WHEREAS, The California State Fed- 
eration of Labor in its annual convention 
assembled in Long Beach, Califurnia, in 
September heartily endorsed and recom- 
mended that the song adopted by the 
Federation ‘‘Work Along With the A. F. 
of L.”’ be adopted by the convention as 
the National Anthem of the A. F. of L. 
and that their delegate to the A. F. of L. 
Convention be instructed to use his best 
efforts to have the American Federation 
of Labor adopt this song as its National 
Anthem. 


Submitted by the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Your committee calls your attention 
to the action of a previous convention 
which adopted an official Federation of 
Labor song. Your committee appreciates 
the stirring character of ‘“‘Work Along 
With the A. F. of L.” which was sung 
so impressively at the opening of this 
convention. Your committee expresses 
the hope that the song will be added 
to those to be sung at labor gatherings. 


A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the committee. 


Delegate Ennis, California State Fed- 
eration of Labor: I appreciate the posi- 
tion of the committee in the matter, in 
view of the fact that the rule of prece- 
dent applies in this particular case, but 
I would like to have the delegates take 
back to their respective home states in 
America this song, in view of the won- 
derful oration given yesterday by Judge 
Hay, in the course of which he said he 
would like to see the laboring man go 
singing to his work, 


The other song was adopted so long 
ago I don’t think many of the delegates 


here will remember what it fs all about, 
I would like to have them take back 
the stirring effect of this song, so that 
when they go to their work they can 
use that song. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Proposing Boycott of Japanese Products 


Resolution No. 86—By Delegate I. M. 
Ornburn, Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment. 

WHEREAS, The _ militaristic fanatics 
now in control of Japan are waging an 
undeclared war, and have killed and 
wounded many thousands of innocent 
people; and 

WHEREAS, These fanatics are able to 
finance their atrocious activities only 
through dumping into the United States 
and other markets the products of ex- 
ploited workers who are paid the equiva- 
lent of less than 5c per hour; and 

WHEREAS, These atrocious activities 
will continue only so long as the Japa- 
nese are able to secure the necessary 
finances through the sale of the prod- 
ucts of their exploited workers; there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Union Label 
Trades Department unhesitatingly calls 
upon all members of organized labor, 


the friends of organized labor and all 
persons opposed to the unscrupulous 
tactics of the Japanese fanatics to boy- 
cott the products of Japan, and, by re- 
fusing to purchase such products con- 
tribute towards the speedy elimination 
of these war-like activities; and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That our delegate to the 
American Federation of Labor Conven- 
tion is hereby directed to present to that 
convention a similar resolution and ask 
for its adoption. 


In connection with Resolution No. 86, 
your Committee had in mind the action 
of the Washington convention, 1933, on 
the question of boycotting German-made 
products because of that government's 
attitude toward the free trade union 
movement in Germany which it had de- 
stroyed, and its intolerance and persecu- 
tion of those with whose religious faith 
it differed. 

In connection with this your Commit- 
tee read the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions submitted to that convention, 
and noted the reference it made to the 
question of boycotting the goods of a 
nation whose policy and action shocked 
the moral sense of our trade union move- 
ment, 








ms 


Since the Washington convention of 
1933, we have witnessed the rapid exten- 
sion of dictatorship and the attitude of 
one nation toward another which had 
seemed to us little more than national 
brigandage, which not only ignored every 
humane sense, every conception of na- 
tional rights of others, but which ig- 
nored the most solemn treaties that had 
been entered into between nations to 
preserve peace and establish peaceful 
methods for the adjustment of interna- 
tional differences which might arise. 

Furthermore we have witnessed meth- 
ods of armed aggression unbelievably 
barbarian in their use, for the warfare 
is carried to the civilians. Great cities 
are destroyed with their civil population, 
civilians, the men, women and children, 
in much larger number than armed men, 
being deliberately made the victims. 





Your Committee is keenly aware of the 
heavy burden of responsibility resting 
upon the Government of the United 
States and the governments of many na- 
tions in Europe as a result of the un- 
warranted and brutal aggressions in the 
East and in other portions of the world as 
well. We are of the opinion that these 
governments, striving so earnestly today 
to prevent a world conflagration, may 
have their humane purpose and their ef- 
forts to keep the conflagration from 
spreading, increased by the action of 
justly indignant citizens of the country 
in declaring for action against aggressor 
nations. 

Your Committee is unwiilling to recom- 
mend any action by this convention 
which would add to the heavy and criti- 
cal responsibility of the Department of 
State at this time. Your Committee, 
however, does believe that the concert 
of peace-loving nations is necessary be- 
fore unjustified aggressions by one coun- 
try against another can be prevented. 
Surely the American people and our free 
trade union movement are unwilling to 
in any manner contribute to the finan- 
cial resources of Japan by purchasing 
her manufactured products at this time. 

In recommending the adoption of this 
resolution with all of the implications 
which this involves, your Committee fur- 
ther recommends that the President and 
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Executive Council be instructed to im- 
mediately get in touch with all of the 
free national trade union movements in 
other countries, requesting their coopera- 
tion so that the withdrawal of national 
purchasing power may have its immedi- 
ate effect on Japan and prevent other 
nations in attempting what is now being 
done by Japan. 

A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the committee’s report. 

Delegate Davis, Boilermakers: Mr. 
Chairman, I just want to relate to the 
convention an experience with Japanese 
goods that we had on a week-end two 
weeks ago. Our party visited the Royal 
Gorge, and looking for souvenirs we 
found a box of various stones, supposedly 
stones collected in the Royal Gorge. We 
were about to make the purchase, but in 
turning it over we discovered the letter- 
ing on the back, ‘‘Made in Japan, sold 
in Colorado as Colorado stone.”’ 

The motion to adopt the committee’s 
report was carried by unanimous vote. 


Puerto Rico-U. 8. Territory 
Resolution No. 88—By Delegate San- 
tiago Iglesias, Puerto Rico Free Fed- 
eration of Workingmen. 


WHEREAS, By treaty of peace be- 
tween the United States of America and 
the Kingdom of Spain duly signed De- 
cember 10th, 1898, and thereafter duly 
ratified by said contracting powers, the 
Kingdom of Spain ceded to the United 
States the Island of Puerto Rico and 
other islands then under Spanish sov- 
ereignty in the West Indies lying east 
of the 74th meridian of longitude together 
with the waters of said islands; 

WHEREAS, By the Organic Act of 
March 2, 1917, providing a civil govern- 
ment for Puerto Rico, United States 
citizenship was extended to the citizens 
of Puerto Rico and the people of Puerto 
Rico thereby incorporated into the United 
States; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, By this Fifty-Seventh An- 
nual Convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor assembled to urge the 
President, the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress that said islands so ac- 
quired and designated under the name 
of Puerto Rico and as an organized ter- 
ritory are hereby declared to be a part 
of the territory of the United States of 
America and subject to the dominion 
thereof; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the present Organic 
Act and other federal laws now in force 
in Puerto Rico and all local laws enacted 
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by the Legislature of Puerto Rico and 
now in force are hereby continued with 
full force and effect until otherwise pro- 
vided, -o comply with the duties and obli- 
gations of the people of Puerto Rico 
toward the United States. 

This resolution has for its purpose 
urging the President, the Senate and 
House of Representatives in Congress, 
that the Island of Puerto Rico be made 
part of the territory of the United States 
and subject to the dominion thereof. 

Your committee believes this subject 
should receive careful attention by the 
Executive Council, and recommends it 
be referred to it for investigation and 
such action as this inquiry may warrant. 

was made and seconded to 
committee’s report. 


A motion 
adopt the 

Delegate Iglesias, Puerto Rico Free 
Federation of Working Men: Mr. Chair- 
man and fellow delegates—Puerto Rico is 
a part of the United States from 1898 
up to date. We have been made citizens 
of the United States by action of Con- 
gress of 1917. Were it not for the ac- 
tions and the help and cooperation of 
the American Federation of Labor, the 
working men of Puerto Rico cou!d never 
have had freedom, respect and the con- 
sideration of a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. We have had the pleasure of 
having now an organized government, 
with all of the rights of freedom of 
association, freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, and the protection of the 
laws of the United States. The influ- 
ence of the people of the United States 
in Puerto Rico has been of tremendous 
help to us, and we want to Keep and 
maintain those guarantees of freedom 
for the masses of the workers of the 
Islands. 


Of course, you may ask why Puerto 
Rico needs any declaration by Congress 
to the effect that she is either an inte- 
gral part of the territory of the United 
States or a part of the United States. 
Her inhabitants have been incorporated 
into the United States as were the in- 
habitants of Alaska and Louisiana. She 
is an organized territory under a lib- 
eral form of government with all neces- 
sary constitutional guarantees. In a 
financial sense she has been favored 
above any other governmental division 
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of the United States, with the possible 
exception of the Virgin Islands. 

The answer is, I believe, that the doubt 
as to our exact political status has 
caused a feeling of uncertainty, unrest, 
and at times even of dissatisfaction. 
Groups of men who are against the 
liberty and the promotion of the rights 
of the working classes in Puerto Rico 
are continuously starting propags«nda 
against the working men and the labor 
unions over there. We want, we Cesire, 
we are begging that those guurantees 
that have been granted to the people 
of Puerto Rico be maintained forever. 

The Free Federation of Working Men 
of Puerto Rico were organized after the 
American nation went over there, and 
it has proclaimed that the only salvation 
for the future is the permanent union 
of the people of Puerto Rico and the 
United States. It has not been generally 
understood by many of our brothers over 
here that the uncertainties of our politi- 
cal status have been brought about 
largely by the policy of Congress of 
favoring us by special legislation con- 
sidered as possibly inconsistent with a 
declaration of incorporation. Puerto Rico 
wants to be a part of the United States 
forever. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has declared that Puerto Rico is an or- 
ganized territory, we are treated yet as 
a possession. We want to be part of the 
family and to obtain this it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the Congress of 
the United States make the declaration 
that Puerto Rico, after forty vears of 
education, has created institutions al- 
ready very much similar to those that 
prevail in the nation. We want those 
institutions to be kept forever. It is 
believed by a substantial part of our 
citizens that such a declaration by Con- 
gress will completely and finally put to 
rest those feelings of uncertainty of 
what Puerto Rico is going to be in the 
future, 

The masses of the people, the produc- 
ers, the men who work, the women and 
the children in the generations to come 
want to be sure that these institutions 
of freedom that we have shall remain 
with us, so that we may build up a 
better condition and a better life. 
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Puerto Rico, in a period of forty years, 
has popularized in the Spanish language 
all the institutions of the American 
Federation of Labor through the Pan- 
American Republic, and those countries 
which speak Spanish. 


The resolution asks for that declara- 
tion, and I ask this convention, the 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor, and the Executive Council to 
recommend sincerely this matter of 
chartering forever the statutes of the 
Island, in behalf and in favor cf 1,700,- 
000 people of the Island of Puerto 
Rico. 


President Green: I think it might be 
of interest if I would report to this 
convention that our good friend, Santiago 
Iglesias, is the Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico to the Congress of the United 
States. He was elected by the people of 
Puerto Rico to serve in that honorable 
position. He is filling it with dignity, 
honor and faithful service, as vcu have 
noted just now. 


The motion to adopt the committee’s 
report was carried by unanimous vote. 


Secretary Frey: So that the record 
may be accurate I want to state that 
when I was addressing you on the sub- 
ject of the National Labor Relations 
Board this morning 1 had no manuscript. 
The newspapers desired copies immedi- 
ately, and without my having an op- 
portunity of looking over the copy it 
was mimeographed. Necessarily there are 
some misspelled words, there are 
grammatical errors. and after my 
examination a moment ago | may 
to reconstruct one or two sentences. | 
make these statements so that those of 
you who may have copies of this mimeo- 
graphed statement and who will see some 
slight changes later on will realize why 
*hat was necessarv. 


some 
hasty 
want 


Special Order 
Delegate George, Post Office 
Would it be in order to make a 
for a special order at 
Chairman? 


Clerks: 
motion 
this time, Mr. 


President Green: Yes, sir. 


Delegate George: I move, then, that 


the election of officers be made a spe- 
cial order of business for 2:30 o’clock, 
Thursday afternoon. 


Workers: 
selection 


Delegate Tracy, Electrical 
Does that motion include the 
of the next convention city? 
The inter- 


President Green: Chair so 


prets it. 
The motion offered by Delegate George 
was seconded and carried. 


Announcements 

President Green: The Chair wishes 
to announce just now that the Mayor 
of Seattle, Mayor Dore, is here in the 
city and will address the convention 
this afternoon. I will 
following committee to 
the hall: Brother David Beck, Brother 
Robert Hesketh, and Brother Frank 
Brewster. 


appoint the 
escort him to 


Vice-President Rickert: The Com- 
mittee on Adjustment would like to an- 
nounce that they will 
Cosmopolitan Hotel immediately upon 
adjournment. We request that all 
members of the committee be present, 
and in addition those interested in 
hearings on the subject of the Quarry- 
workers versus Engineers, submitted 
in the Supplemental Report of the 
Executive Council. 


Alifas, Machinists: Mr. 
Chairman, I was very much impressed 
on the first day of the proceedings of 
this convention with the song, ‘““Work 
Along with the A. F. of L.” I note 
that the words of the song were omit- 
ted from the convention proceedings 
of the first day. They should be a 
part of the record of the 
Federation of Labor. If I am in order 
I would like to move, with the consent 
of the that the 
music of that song be 
as a part of the proceedings 
convention, so we will learn it. 
The 


President Green: 


meet at the 


Delegate 


American 


composer, words and 
incorporated 


of this 

motion was seconded. 

What do you want, 

a song in the first day’s proceedings? 
Delegate Alifas: Yes, or at the con- 

clusion of the committee’s 

the subject. 


report on 
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Vice-President Weber. As far as 
the music is concerned, it is quite an 
expensive proposition to have the 
music printed. It would be necessary 
to send to New York and have special 
plates printed, and then have it em- 
bodied in the records of this conven- 
tion. It will be a costly affair, I as- 
sure you. There is no printing estab- 
lishment that can do that printing, 
other than an establishment that prints 
nothing but music. The words are 
all right, but it is absolutely impos- 
sible for this convention under its 
present method of printing the records 
to include the music. 


President Green: Delegate Weber, 
who is an expert, points out the tre- 
mendous difficulty that would be en- 
countered in incorporating in the re- 


cord the music of this song. Special 
plates would have to be made and 
that will take time. The words of 


may be 
impossible to 


incorporated, but it 
have the 
If there is no 
be followed. 


the song 
seems music in- 
corporated. 


that course 


obiection 
will 


The song is as follows: 


WORK ALONG WITH THE A.F. of L. 


Men are wise who unionize, 

For in Union there is strength; 

Membership with a soldier front, 
We can go to any length, 


(we 
If (you will work along with the A. F. 
of L. 
United boys we'll get 
Leisure hours, better pay, 
Child labor abolished to stay. 


along swell, 
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Work along with the A. F. of L., 

We're sure of jobs, protection as well 
(your (you 

Make (our bosses treat (us right, 

Work along with the A. F. of L. 


For we won't be so sure, 

’Till the world’s secure, 

For the workmen, for the craftsmen, 
We’re the Kinds of Industry. 


Work along with the A. F. of L., 
There’s power boys, International, 
Labor songs are swelling the air, 
Work along with the A. F. of L. 
Delegate Substitution 

Delegate McSorley, Lathers: Mr. 
Chairman, I am called away from the 
city this afternoon and I would like 
to substitute the name of Harry J. 
Hagen to serve during the remainder 
of the convention. 

President Green: If there are no 
objections the request made by Dele- 
gate McSorley will be granted. Hear- 
ing none, it is so ordered. 

Delegate Zander, State, County end 
Municipal Employes: Mr. President, 
the delegation from the State, County 
and Municipal Employes International 
Union was called out of the city 
yesterday at the time the vote was 
taken on the _ seating of Delegate 
Howard, of the Typographical Union. 
Had we been here our delegation would 
have voted for the report of the com- 


mittee. I want to have that in the 
record. 
President Green: That will be a 


part of the record. 
At 12:40 p. m. the convention was 


of the same 


adjourned to 2:30 o’clock p. m. 
day. 





YiIM 
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Eighth Day—Wednesday Afternoon Session 


The convention was called to order at 


2:30 o’clock by President Green. 
Absentees 

Allen, Anderson, J. L.; Bengough, 

Bogie, Bower, Briedenbach, Conaway, 

Cushing, DeLair, Edwards, Getreu, Han- 

sen, Harris, Heymanns, Hunt, Krug, 


Le Bow, Moran, Claude H.; McCain, L. E.; 
Norman, O’Brien, W. J.; Rouse, Sexton, 
Shave, Silas, Smith, Walter; Worach, Wil- 
liams, E. H.; Williams, L. V.; Williams, 
Oscar. 

Delegate Gladski, Central Labor Union, 
Shenandoah, Pennsylvania, asked for the 
floor. 

President Green: 
belong to? 

Delegate Gladski: 
tion you belong to. 

President Green: 
ization ? 

Delegate Gladski: The 
Workers of America. 

Delegate Gladski asked about some mat- 
ters that were to be brought before the 
convention, 

President Green: The business matters 
that are to be brought to the attention of 
this convention are brought in an orderly 
fashion 


What union do you 


The same organiza- 
What is that organ- 


United Mine 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


Secretary Frey, for the committee, re- 
ported as follows: 


Foreign Made Bicycles 
Resolution No. 89 — By Westfield, 
Massachusetts, Central Labor Union. 


WHEREAS, The organized worker has 
always had to fight the unfair employer, 
whose sole object is to keep the worker 
in a downtrodden position; and 

WHEREAS, We, the organized workers, 
to combat such greedy employers, use 
the only means we have, by “We do not 
patronize,” thereby in the long run the 
unfair employer eventually mends his 
way, and peace is declared: and 

WHEREAS, We have a much more 
severe problem to contend with, namely, 
foreign made goods which reach our 
shores for the consuming public at such 
low prices that it is impossible for our 
industries to cempete with them: and 

WHEREAS, This resolution deals with 
the bicyele industry, which is now seri- 


ously affected in this country, thereby 
throwing members of organized workers 
who are affiliated with this body out of 
employment; and 

WHEREAS, The ridiculously low prices 
that are offered dealers in this country 
by Japan for bicycles produced in that 
country, which are 40 per cent below 
the cost of bicycles made in this coun- 
try; and 

WHEREAS, Japan and some European 
countries are assembling bicycles’ with 
some parts made by American manufac- 
turers. together with foreign parts under 
the guise of American-made goods, sell- 
ing their procuct at 25 per cent lower 
than manufacturers of this country can 
produce the finished product; therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the Massachusetts 
state branch of the American Federation 
of Labor in its Fifty-second Convention, 
now in session, go on record protesting 
to the officials of this government this 
unfair trade practice; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the officials of this 
government force offending countries to 
make their product more conspicuous by 
labeling same, so the consuming public 
ean readily see where their purchase is 
made; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the delegates here 
assembled authorize our secretary’ to 
notify all local unions affiliated with the 
state branch of the above unfair prac- 
tice, urging all union members and their 
friends to put such bicyeles on the “We 
do not patronize” list. 

This resolution was endorsed and passed 
by the Massachusetts state branch of the 
American Federaticn of Labor at Lowell, 
Massachusetts, at their Fifty-second An- 
nual Convention held during the first 
week of August, 1937. The Westfield 
Central Labor Union of Westfield, Mass- 
achusetts, at their last regular meeting 
on August 26, 1937, unanimously approved 
this resolution and asks the delegates 
here assembled +o adopt the same. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
invariably favored protection of home in- 
custry and the maintenance of the Ameri- 
ean standard of wages. 

Your Committee believes that the pur- 
chasing power of American citizens should 
be used to purchese American made prod- 
ucts. 

Your Committee is in sympathy with 
the purpose of this resolution insofar as 
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it deals with the patronizing of American 
made products. 

therefore recommends 
that the resolution be referred to the 
Executive Council with the instruction 
that it give publkecity to every condition 
disadvantageously affecting American 
wage carners, 


Your Committee 


The report of the committee was unan- 
imously adopted. 


Vocational Education Program 
District of Columbia 


Resolution No. 90—By Delegate John 
Locher, Washington, D. C., Central Labor 
Union. 


WHEREAS, The Education Committee 
wishes to call to the attention of the 
Central Labor Union that the development 
of a sound and truly social program of 
vocational education in and for tie Dis- 
trict of Columbia is further being handi- 
capped by the attitude of the superinten- 
dent of schools, approved by the board of 
education. 

WHEREAS, We are well aware of the 
fact thet numerous incidents have oc- 
curved over a period of a number of years 
to justify our feeling that unless the Con- 
gress of the United States specifically de- 
termines the course of action on vocations} 
education the board will abide by the 
recommendation of the superintenden: and 
completely ignore the interests of labor. 

WHEREAS, The whole of vocational ed- 
ucation in the entire United States is of 
great moment to labor, and as the work 
in the nation’s capital may serve as an 
example: be it 

RESCLVED, That the American Fed 
eration of Labor be requested: 

1. Take full cognizance of the vast 
social implications of the program in vyo- 
eational education. 

2. Cail upon the special committee re- 
cently appointed to make a survey of 
education in Washington to expose all 
facts ano data which would reveal to the 
punlie the anti-social policy of the school 
officers in relation to vocational educa- 
tion 

%. Seek the neessary congressional ac- 
tion to effect the desired changes. 

Your Committee recommends 
rence with the resolution, 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


concur- 


Protesting Displacement of Navy Yard 
Employes, Bremerton, Washington 
By Relief Workers 


Resolution No. 91—By Delegate Har- 
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ry Wheeler, Central Trades and Labor 
Council, Bremerton, Washington. 


WHEREAS, In the navy yard at 
Bremerton, Washington, the Works Prog- 
ress allotment of funds for emergency 
relief naval are being used for the em- 
ployment of men on relief to replace reg- 
ular yard employes in the maintenance 
and repair in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, and in labor gangs in the Supply 
Department, the workers formerly doing 
this work having been discharged or 
demoted; and 

WHEREAS, The Relief Administra- 
tion was not set up for this purpose; and 

WHEREAS, We have reason to believe 
there will be more regular workers dis- 
charged, reduced or demoted in the near 
=“ if this is not stopped: therefore, 

e it 

RESOLVED, By the Bremerton Central 
Labor Council in regular meeting as- 
sembled this 27th day of September, 1937, 
that the officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be requested to ask the 
Works Progress Administration to inves- 
tigate this matter with a view to cor- 
recting it. 

Your Committee, in recommending ap- 
proval of the resolution, further rec- 
ommends that the Executive Council be 


instructed to give its full assistance so 


that no employes of the United States 
xovernment, in any capacity, shall be 
replaced by relief workers. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adoyed. 


Charters for Women Councils 


Resolution No. 92—By Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, Central Labor Union. 


WHEREAS, Our mothers, wives, sis- 
ters and daughters have played a great 
part in helping to organize and keep or- 
ganized, workers; and 

WHEREAS, They are the purchasing 
power of our nation; and 


WHEREAS, They are a part of our po- 


litical, educational and economic life; 
be it 
RESOLVED, That the Huntsville 


Trades and Labor Council, and its affil- 
iated local unions of greater Huntsville, 
Alabama, petition the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor to 
charter organizations of women loyal to 
the American Federation of Labor simi- 
lar to that of a central body, with full 
recognition by central bodies and State 
Federation of Labor; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to George Googe, southern 
representative of the A. F. of L., Holt 
Ross, the president, secretary and execu- 


tive board members of the Alabama State 
Federation of Labor, 
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That all affiliated locals be requested 
to take up same with their international 
office. 


This resolution adopted in regular 
meeting of the Huntsville Trades and La- 
bor Council, Sunday, August 8th, 1937. 

The affiliated National and Interna- 
tional Unions have, for years, undertaken 
to organize women auxiliaries of their 
respective trade organizations and call- 
ings. More recently, under the auspices 
of the Union Label Trades Department, 
these National and International women 
auxiliaries are being coordinated into an 
American Federation of Ladies Auxili- 
aries, and every effort is being made to 
promote women organizations among all 
of the American trade unions. In addi- 
tion, women label leagues have been or- 
ganized throughout the country and the 
appeal by the American Federation of 
Labor has been made to all forms and 
characters of women organizations to 
give support to supplementing the work 
of these organizations of women in the 
organizing of the consuming power of 
the great public. 

Your Committee believing that the 
present policy of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is broader in scope than 
the provisions of the resolution, recom- 
mends no action by this convention, 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Council of Federal Labor Unions 
Resolution No. 98—By Delegate Henry 
Ohl, Jr., Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Our federal labor unions 
have many common problems’ which 
might be approached more intelligently 
if these several groups had a better un- 
derstanding of union procedure in col- 
lective bargaining, establishment of seni- 
ority systems, handling of grievances, 
wage and hour schedules, etc.; therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor appoint a committee 
composed of members of federal labor 
unions, which committee, together with 
the officers of the Federation of Labor, 
shall study the problems of federal la- 
bor unions and the advisability of es- 
tablishing a council of federal labor un- 
ions so that these organizations may 
coordinate their efforts in solving their 
common problems, 


Your Committee is of the opinion that 
every possible assistance should be given 


to Federal Labor Unions in dealing with 
their problems, and every facility should 
be provided in order to acquaint them 
with trade union procedure, methods and 
practices, 

This resolution contemplates that the 
officers of the American Federation of 
Labor bring into council with them, duly 
qualified representatives of Federal La- 
bor Unions to consider probiems af- 
fecting Federal Labor Unions. 

With this purpose your Committee is 
in hearty accord and for the above rea- 
sons recommends the approval of the 
resolution. 


The report of the committee was unan- 
imously adopted. 


Longshoremen’s Compensation Law 

Resolution No. 94—By Delegate Henry 
Ohl, Jr., Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor 

WHEREAS, It appears that the long- 
shoremen on the Great Lakes are em- 
ployed only about seven and a half 
months out of a year, and that in the 
present Federal Longshoremen’s Com- 
pensation Act the rate is based on a 
twelve-month period, thus reducing the 
compensation of seasonal employes; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the proper repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation 
of Labor confer with the International 
Union of Longshoremen to the end that 
the longshoremen’s compensation law 
be so amended that the rate for sea- 
sonal employes will be based on the 
time they are in actual employment 
rather than on the time actually worked. 

Inasmuch as the organization primarily 
interested is the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, your Committee rec- 
ommends that the resolution be referred 
to the officers of that organization, ac- 
companied by the suggestion that the 
Executive Council will most. willingly 
cooperate with them in any effort they 
desire to have made to amend the Fed- 
eral Longshoremen’s Compensation Act, 

The report of the committee was unan- 
imously adopted. 


Kohler Company, Kohler, Wisconsin 

Resolution No. 96—By Delegate Henry 
Ohl, Jr., Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor. 

WHEREAS, Federal Labor Union No. 
18545, composed of striking employes of 
the Kohler Co., of Kohler, Wisconsin, 
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manufacturers of bath tubs, sinks, pot- 
tery ware, plumbing fixtures, lavatories, 
heating plants, radiators, electric lighting 
plants, brass plumbing fittings, etc., is 
in the fourth year of its strike against 
one of the most ruthless foes of organ- 
ized labor; and 

WHEREAS, This strike, now in its 
fourth year, has reduced a once opulent 
corporation to a plane where custom is 
secured largely through highly unethical 
manipulation; and 

WHEREAS, In this heroic struggle 
of the members of Federal Labor Union 
No. 18545, the American Federation of 
Labor during the period of the strike, 


with the splendid cooperation of state 
federations, central bodies and_ local 
unions, has given effective support to 


the cause of these workers; and 

WHEREAS, Federal Labor Union No. 
18545 is as determined today as on the 
first day of the strike, when two of 
our brothers were slain ruthlessly by 
thugs under direction of Konler, and 
forty-two others were hospitalized, every 
one of them shot in the back; and 

WHEREAS, Picketing of the Kohler 
plant is being carried on daily by mem- 
bers of Federal Labor Union No. 18545, 
without reward other than ultimate vic- 
tory for the cause of organized labor; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we, the American 
Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, reiterate our assurances of sup- 
port to these heroic workers; and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That the officers of this 


Federation continue to give such fur- 
ther support and assistance as may be 
helpful in freeing our brothers’ from 


the thralldom imposed upon’ thousands 
of workers. 
Your Committee recommends the 


adoption of the resolution. 
A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the committee. 
Delegate Ohl, Wisconsin State Federa- 
tion of Labor: Mr. Chairman and 
gates—First I want to express on behalf 


dele- 


of the Federal Labor Union No. 18545, 
composed of striking employes of the 
Kohler Company of Kohler, Wisconsin, 
appreciation for the splendid support 


that has been given that organization 
by the officers of this Federation, inter- 
national unions, state federations of la- 
bor, central bodies and local unions. 


The Kohler Company at one time was 
one of the most wealthy corporations. It 
has now been reduced to an enterprise 


competing against other competitors on 
a plan of cheapness. They are marketing 
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their wares on the basis of underbid- 
ding any contractors, whatever their 
bids may be. In the resolution you will 
read an appeal full of fervor, asking for 
assistance to free our brothers from 
the thralldom imposed upon thousands of 
workers, 

There were two brothers killed in the 
massacre at Kohler in 1934, More than 
two score of men on the picket line 
at the time were shot in the back. The 
other day Father Maguire addressed this 
convention. This friend of labor at the 
time came to Kohler and he found two 
men dead and 43 of our brothers in the 
hospital, every one of them shot in the 
back. He was called into conference by 
the officials of Sheboygan County, at 
which Kohler representatives were pres- 
ent and there he discussed what he had 
found. Supposedly this conference was 
an executive session of officials, but it 
seems that the word got out about what 
Father Maguire had said reprimanding 
the company for proceeding against work- 
ers in the dastardly way they did. 
Everything was brought into play there 
to remove Father Maguire from the scene 
of action at the time. 


I want the delegates to have these 
things in mind when appeals come to us 
asking their organizations to support the 
Kohler strikers, The two men who were 
killed join us in this appeal. Mothers are 
still grieving for the loss of their sons, 


wives are still shedding tears, and the 
children of these men are still crying 
for their dads. I ask of you now to 


give every support to these men that you 
possibly can. They are on the picket 
line daily. Four pilgrimages have been 
made to the graves of those brothers 
and the people in that section are not 
forgetting what happe ed in that field 
in 1934. 


We appreciate what organized 
has done in the past. 


labor 
Further appeals 


will be made so that the Kohler Com- 
pany will know that labor in America 


will not forget. 
The report of the committee was unan- 
imously adopted. 


War Legislation 
Resolution No. 97—By Delegate R. G. 
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Sederstrom, Illinois State Pederation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Chicago Federation of 
Labor and the Illinois State Federation 
ot Labor in loyal support of the Ameri 
ean Federation of Labor's disapproval of 
the war profiteering Sheppard-Hill bill, 
providing for the arbitrary executive 
powers through its industrial mobilization 
plan and its subsequent approval of the 
Ludlow War Referendum, have adopted 
resolutions, and the Chicago Federation 
of Labor has created and maintained a 
special committee to urge the defeat of 
the Sheppard-Hill bill and the adoption 
of the Ludlow War Referendum proposal; 
and 


WHEREAS, In addition to the above- 
mentioned actions the recent conventioi 
oft the Illinois State Federation of Labo 
has instructed its delegates to the Ameri 
ean Federation of Labor Convention at 
Denver to present a resolution designed 
to protest against this objectionable con- 
seription legislation affecting those who 
work for a livelihood; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in annual convention 
assembled at Denver, Colorado, officially 
disapprove of the Sheppard-Hill bill and 
approve the Ludlow War Referendum pro- 
posal, to the end that the interests of 
labor in general, and organized labor in 
particular, will be protected in the event 
of war. 





This Resolution presents a subject 
which has received much consideration by 
other conventions and which is now re- 
ceiving world wide attention. It has be- 
eome increasingly evident that due to the 
loss of democratic and parliamentary 
guvernments, dictaturs have acquired the 
power to plunge their nations into war- 
fare with others without those who must 
do the fighting, bear the burdens and 
endure the suffering having a voice in 
the determination. Surely some way must 
be fcund through which the people of 
such rations can throw off the power 
now invested in a few to plunge them 
into fracricitdal conflict with the men of 
other countries with whom they have no 
quarrel, It is a definite evidence of ad- 
vancing civilization and of higher, more 
humane influences when we find not only 
the people of our country but of other 
democratie countries united for the pur- 
pose of finding ways and means by which 
no rulers will be permitted to plunge 
their countries into warfare. 


With this purpose your Committee is 


in full avecord and recommends that the 
American Federation of Labor unite with 
other groups similarly minded in an ef- 
furt to esiablish the methods of peace in 
stead of the methods of war in adjusting 
interaationa; questions, and in endeav 
oring to impress aggressor countries that 
their aggression, in the end, will be made 
to react against them. 

The Resolve in the resolution calls for 
the disapproval of the Sheppard-Hill bill 
aud the approval of the Ludlow War Re 
ferendum proposal. 


Your Committee cannot bring itself to 
recommend either action proposed. There 
ure situations affecting the vitality of a 
nation and the security of its borders 
which are beyond the invasion of their 
national borders and yet which are prac- 
tically cquivalent in their effect. 

For these and other reasons your Come 
wittee recommends that the Resolution be 
referred to the Executive Council with in- 
structions to cooperate in every practical 
measure which may be advanced, which in 
their opinion will limit the power of na- 
tional authorities to force their peoples 
into wer. 


The report of the committee was unan- 
imously adopted. 


Collection of Foreign War Debts Due 
the United States 


Resolution No. 98—-By Delegates Harry 
Listman, Otto Huber and W. H. Young, 
International Printing Pressmen and As- 
sisiants’ Union (Introduced by direction 
of Fresident Berry). 


WILEREAS, Several nations are indebted 
to the United States of America in sums 
totaling with accrued and unpaid in- 
terest, in excess of fourteen billions of 
dollars; and 


WHEREAS, This money was loaned by 
the United States of America tc the sev- 
eral nations not for the purpese of pros- 
ccuting the World War but for rhe re- 
habilitation of the nationals of the bor- 
rowers, the repair of the ravages of war, 
and the purchase of equipment and sup- 
Plies; and 


WHEREAS, These loang were made 
upon absolute and expressed promises of 
repayments; and 


WHEREAS, Due to the universal busi- 
ness disturbances and depression, pay- 
ments of the adjusted and reduced prin- 
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cipals of these indebtednesses and interest 
thereon have been suspended: and 

WHEREAS, World-wide recovery has 
now reached such proportions that pay- 
ments on these indebtednesses and of the 
interest thereon can and should now be 
resumed; and 

WHEREAS, It is just and proper that 
these indebtednesses should be paid by 
the taxpayers of the nations receiving the 
benefits of these loans and not by the 
taxpayers of the United States of America, 
who made these loans for the purpose of 
assisting the nations which became _ in- 
debted to them; and 

WHEREAS, These nations in the main 
that are indebted to the United States of 
America are now engaged in the prepara- 
tion, precipitation and actually involved 
in wars, indicating that they are capable 
of meeting their obligations to the United 
States of America; and 

WHEREAS, The United States of Amer- 
ica has gone through a depression which 
has cost the government many billions of 
dollars, which has unbalanced the budget 
and increased the public debt, and the 
payment of the said fourteen billions of 
dollars, principal and interest, would not 
only balance the budget of the United 
States of America but would reduce the 
federal debt approximately one-half; and 


WHEREAS, It is our belief that the 
payment of the indebtedness by the sev- 
eral nations, or the beginning of its pay- 
ment would not only be an act of good 
faith upon the part of these nations ow- 
ing the United States of America, but that 
it would be a direct contribution to the 
peace of the world; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in its Fifty-seventh An- 
nual Convention in the City of Denver, 
Colorado, authorizes the President and the 
Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to demand of the Fed- 
eral Government, both the Executive and 
Legislative Branches, that immediate ef- 
forts be taken to collect the said debt 
owing by the several nations to the 
United States of America. 

Your Committee, while in complete 
sympathy with the purpose of the reso- 
lution, which is to have the United 
States Government repaid for the loans 
it made to foreign nations during the 
World War and immediately following 
is not prepared to make definite rec- 
ommendations as to the steps to be 
taken to collect these debts. 

For this reason the Committee re- 
commends that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the Executive Council with 
authority to take such action as may 
develop from time to time, and may 


seem appropriate to bring early con- 
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summation of the purpose of the reso 
lution. 

The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


International Charter for Wood Pre- 
serving Workers 
Resolution No. 99—By Delegate Le- 
Roy Musgrave, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Central Labor Union. 

_WHEREAS, There are one hundred 
eighty-seven wood preservation plants 
throughout the United States of Ameri- 
ca 

WHEREAS, Wood preservation is 
one of the major industries in our 
United States today and furnishes the 
livelihood for approximately twenty- 
five to thirty thousand workers, and, 

WHEREAS, Rate ot pay and work- 
ing conditions are most unfavorable 
in the majority of these plants whom 
are not organized and we the members 
of the Wood Preserving Employes Fed- 
eration Local No. 20493, chartered by 
the American Federation of Labor, seek 
the establishment of an International 
of said employes for the purpose of 
strengthening collective bargaining 
power and raise said employes’ stand- 
ard of living; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention of 
American Federation of Labor go on 
record as favoring the establishment of 
such International of Wood Preserv- 
ing Mmployes, providing such is con- 
sidered worthy of such support. 

As the resolution calls for the char- 
tering of an _ International Union of 
Wood Preserving Employes, and as 
this question has not yet been consid- 
ered by the Executive Council from 
whom this convention should nave a 
report, your Committee therefore re- 
commends that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the Executive Council. 

The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 





c. I. O. Invasion of Jurisdiction of 

Affiliated Unions on Pacific Coast 

Resolution No. 100—By Delegate J. 
W. Buzzell, Los Angeles, California 
Central Labor Council. 

WHEREAS, TheC.I.O.is.at present 
engaged in attempting to destroy the 
unity of the Marine Unions on the Pa- 
cific Coast by issuing charters, and 
making various overtures to get Unions 
to leave the A. F. of L., and 


WHEREAS, This disruptive program 
requires a united front of all loyal 
American Federation of Labor Unions, 
and 
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WHEREAS, The future of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor on the Pacific 
Coast is involved in this question, and 
the International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation, Pacific Coast District, which 
has the contract with the employers, 
will shortly be called upon to dispatch 
men to the job; and 


WHEREAS, This enforcement of the 
existing agreement by the Pacific 
coast District International Longshore- 
men’s Association, will undoubtedly 
be strenuously opposed by all of the 
organized efforts of the C. I. O.; there- 
fore he § 

RESOLVED, That all loyal Unions of 
the American Federation of Labor will 
assist the Pacific Coast District Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, 
to the extent of refusing to handle any 
cargo which is unfair to the I. L. A.: 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, That all American Fed- 
eration of Labor Unions will respect 
the picket lines of the l. L. A. and 
refuse to go through same and will 
give the Pacific Coast District I. L. A. 
all possible moral, physical and finan- 
cial aid 

This resolution as written is so vaguely 
constructed that the Committee feels it 
does not convey the meaning which the 
author has given to the Committee, and 
he has requested the privilege of re- 
drafting it for the Committee’s informa- 
tion, which has been done as follows: 


WHEREAS, In the various seaports of 
the Pacific Coast there are upwards of 
15,000 longshoremen that have become 
organized since 1933, and 

WHEREAS, These unions of longshore- 
men have been chartered by the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association af- 
fillated with the American Federation 
of Labor, and had in the beginning, in 
the main, been loyal American Federa- 
tion of Labor members. and 


WHEREAS, For the purpose of facili- 
tating their work they formed a _ dis- 
trict council known as the Pacific Coast 
District No. 38, chartered and approved 
by the International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation, said district having complete 
autonomy over all ports of the Coast. 
and 

WHEREAS, During the last year cer- 
tain of the locals in the Pacific Coast 
District No. 38 have undertaken to vio- 
late the laws of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor bv invading the jurisdic- 
tion of other unions, namely the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs, and accompanying this in- 
vasion there has arisen an invasion by 
agents of the C. 1. O. that has brought 
disruption to the Longshoremen’s Union 
on the Coast, and 


WHEREAS, Under the leadership of 


the agents of the C. I. O. certain of 
the local unions have voted to withdraw 
from the American Federation of Labor 
and affiliate with the C. I. O., such vote 
having been taken under circumstances 
claimed by the International Longshore- 
men’s Association to have been illegal, 
and 


WHEREAS, In the signing of the last 
agreement for the settlement of the 
1936 strike of the Longshoremen on the 
Pacific Coast, all the local unions gave 
to the district the authority to become 
the agreeing party for the unions and 
it did so become and the agreement that 
was reached between the representatives 
of the United States Government, rep- 
resentatives of Ship Owners anid the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association 
— signed in the name of the District, 
an 

WHEREAS, In this agreement it is 
provided hiring halls shall be _ estab- 
lished and become the property and be 
ecntrolled by the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Pacific Coast 
District No. 38, and 


WHEREAS, Now the seceding locals 
in San Pedro and San Francisco, the 
chief ports on the Coast, have seized 
control of these hiring halls and of the 
funds of the local unions, both of which 
are in reality the property of the Dis- 
trict. and 


WHEREAS, Certain loyal local unions 
of Longshoremen and loyal mem- 
bers of seceding locals are endeavoring 
to hold all the Longshoremen’s Unions, 
their property and the control of the 
hiring halls with the American Federation 
of Labor unions; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that it denounces the ac- 
tions of certain leaders of San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles ports in the 
Longshoremen’s Union in attempting to 
steal these unions and their property 
for the purpose of turning it over to the 
Cc. I. O.. and be it further 

RESOLVED, That this Federation 
pledges support of the loyal unions of 
the Pacific Coast District No. 38 of the 
International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion and to the individual members from 
the locals that have seceded, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That in the event that 
District No. 38 by legal process secures 
control of the hiring halls which right- 
fully belong to it in these ports where 
local unions have seceded, and that such 
an eventuality result and strikes called 
to maintain the position and prestige of 
the loyal American Federation of Labor 
group in the Pacific Longshoremen that 
this Federation will use all of its moral 
influence to seek the support of all In- 
ternational Unions having locals located 
in Pacific seaport cities. 


The Committee recommended adoption 
of the resolution as rewritten. 
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The recommendation was unanimously 
adopted. 


Colonial Press, Clinton, Mass. 

Resolution No. 101—By Delegates R. E. 
Haskin, International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders, J. B. Prewitt, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders, Leon De- 
Veze, International Stereotypers and 
Electrotypers Union and Harry Listman, 
International Printing Pressmen «nd As- 
sistants Union of North America 


WHEREAS, Four hundred and _ fifty 
employes of the Colonial Press, Clinton, 
Mass., struck in protest against the_ in- 
tolerable wages, excessive hours and in- 
human conditions under which they were 
employed; and 


WHEREAS, The president of the Cclo- 
nial Press has attempted to operate un- 
der similar conditions in another state 
for a period of years, and attemvting to 
use the same method of exploiting the 
workers, paying the lowest wages, work- 
ing the longest hours,—60 to 80 hours per 
week—and under conditions such as never 
existed in the Printing Industry; and 


WHEREAS, The Printing Trades 
Unions of Boston and vicinity have en- 
dorsed the action of these workers and 
are rendering every possible financial 
and moral assistance to correct these 
rank, un-American conditions; and 


WHEREAS, The International Printing 
Trades Unions are contributing financial 
aid to these strikers; and 

WHEREAS, The Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration of the State of Massa- 
chusetts held a public hearing, and after 
weighing careful'y all the testimony in 
this case, placed the blame for the con- 
tinuance of this strike upon the Colonial 
Press; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, assembled for its Fifty- 
Seventh Annual Convention in Denver, 
Colorado, hereby records itself as en- 
dorsing the stand taken by the Employes 
of the Colonial Press, Clinton, Massa- 
chusetts, and pledges its moral support 
to the end that these un-American condi- 
tions be corrected. 

Your Committee recommends concur- 


rence with the resolution. 
The report of the committee was unan- 
imously adopted. 

Affiliation of Local Unions With Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council, 
Butte, Montana 
Resolution No. 103—By the Butte, 
Mont., Central Trades and Labor Council. 


WHEREAS, Owing to the fact that Sil- 
ver Bow County’s true A. F. of L. un- 


ions are comparatively small in member- 
ship to the company unions and the C. I. 
O. organizations, we are handicapped in 
our efforts tc maintain and conduct a 
democratic Central Council under the 
constitution as laid down by the A. F, 
of L. in regard to representation, and 


WHEREAS, A large number of A. F. 
of L. unions refuse to become affiliated 
with our council, and are members of a 
dual council whose charter has been re- 
voked by the A. F. of L. for failure to 
abide by the laws of the A. F. of L., and 


WHEREAS, The revocation of said 
charter came about by the vote of this 
one-sided representation and thereby in- 
stigated the start of a C. I. O. council 
in Butte which is in opposition to all 
A. F. of L. unions and principles; there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That at a regular session 
of the A. F. of L. holding their conven- 
tion convening at Denver, Colorado, Oc- 
tober 4, 1937, that a special dispensation 
be granted The Butte Central Trades and 
Labor Council of Silver Bow County and 
Vicinity to amend Section 11 of Article 
11 of the constitution for The Butte Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council only to 
read: The representation of Local Un- 
fons entitled to affiliation in the Butte 
Trades and Labor Council shall be as 
follows: Each union is entitled to two 
(2) delegates regardless of membership 
of union; be it further 


RESOLVED, That the convention urge 
all National and International Unions 
and officers at the convention to take 
steps to have their respective unions in 
Butte, Montana to at once withdraw 
from the outlaw C. I. O. council of Rutte 
and become affiliated with the Butte Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council chartered 
by the A. F. of L., which will bring 
about the abolishment and disbanding of 
the C. I. O. council, which will have only 
two unions left, which are strictly C. T. 
O. organizations whom we can easily 
combat. 

Your Committee is in full sympathy 
with the purpose of this resolution, and 
therefore recommends that it be con- 


curred in. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


CHAIN STORE INVESTIGATION RE- 
QUESTED—SHOE INDUSTRY 


Secretary Frey: There came into 
the convention proceedings a _ telegram 
from Michael F. Lynch, Supervisor of 
the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union in 
the Haverhill district, directed to John 
J. Mara of that organization. It was 
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referred to your committee. The tele- 
gram is as follows: 


Haverhill, Mass., 
Oct. 6, 1937. 
John J. Mara 
General President, 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, 
c/o Executive Committee, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
Denver, Colorado 


Ten thousand members of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers of the Haverhill 
district petition the American Federa- 
tion of Labor now assembled in con- 
vention in Denver, Colorado, to go on 
record as favoring a Senate investiga- 
tion of the chain store system as it 
affects the shoe industry, and we ask 
the convention to instruct the officers 
and committees of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to take all necessary 
and proper steps to persuade the Sen- 
ate of the United States to launch 
such an investigation at the earliest 
possible moment. Chain store buyers, 
using cheap, foreign-made shoes as an 
excuse, dictate low prices to manu- 
facturers. The manufacturers who sell 
to this trade use these price demands 
as an excuse to lower wages. It is 
an intolerable situation when highly 
organized chain systems can hammer 
down prices all over the nation, and 
then force manufacturers to make 
shoes at these prices or go out of 
business. This condition leads to 
steady demands upon the workers for 
wage cuts, and, with living costs 
steadily rising wage cuts are impos- 
sible. Wage earner and manufacturer 
alike are dictated to by highly or- 
ganized selling groups who deliber- 
ately fix prices for the whole country. 
The Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union ap- 
peals to the organized Trade Union 
movement for support. The very ex- 
istence of entire communities are at 
stake, and the shoe industry is rap- 
idly becoming a mere appendage to a 
few small groups who control prices 
throughout the United States and who 
manipulate these prices for their own 
protit and with absolute disregard for 
human welfare or social justice. 


MICHAEI. F. LYNCH, 
Supervisor, 
Haverhill District. 


In connection with the question of 
chain store methods in the shoe in- 
dustry, the driving down of manu- 
facture prices to the point where boot 
and shoe workers cannot be paid a 
living wage— 


Your Committee is advised by the 
Boot and Shoe Workers Union that 


there now exists in the United States 
on the part of the shoe chain stores, 
a monopolistic and detrimental  con- 
trol and domination of wages paid to 
workers in the shoe industry in that 
these chain shoe stores, through their 
volume control of and distribution of 
shoes, both American 
made, are able to force employers of 
American shoe workers to accept a 
price for their product which price 
precludes and prevents the employers 


foreign and 


of America’s organized shoe workers 
from paying decent wages to their em- 
ployes for their labor. 


In view of this presentation your 
committee recommends that the Presi- 
dent and members of the Executive 
Council use every possible effort to 
have the United States Senate conduct 
a thorough investigation of the evil 
influences now exerted by chain shoe 
stores as above referred to. 


Your committee also recommends 
that the President and the Executive 
Council be directed to endeavor to 
secure the enactment of national leg- 
islation which will eliminate the con- 
tinuance of this detrimental chain shoe 
store influence on the wages paid to 
American organized shoe workers. 


A motion was made and seconded 
to adopt the committee’s report. 


Delegate Mara, Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union: Mr. President, that 
telegram was sent down to me from 
our Haverhill office. We have in 
Haverhill some 10,000 shoe workers 
who are now being paid a low rate of 
wages, due to the drive by the chain 
store, high powered buyers to enforce 
the workers to buy their product. These 
chain store buyers shop around from 
one town to another and on many oc- 
ecasions they buy the entire output of 
factories, and they dictate low prices 
to the manufacturers. These organized 
chain store outfits can force down 
prices all over the nation and then 
force manufacturers to make shoes at 
these prices or go out of business. 
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There are a number of chain stores 
having stores in all towns of any size 
throughout the United States. Some of 
the chain stores use three or four dif- 
ferent names. They are all run by the 
same custom, and since the Resolutions 
Committee has recommended that’ the 
President and members of the Executive 
Council use every possible effort to have 
the United States Senate conduct an in- 
vestigation, I know that our workers in 
the Haverhill district will be satisfied. 


Delegate Donnelly, Ohio State Federa- 
tion of Labor: Mr. President and dele- 
gates—I desire to speak very briefly upon 
this question and for the sole purpose of 
ealling the attention of the members of 
the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor and of the delegates 
to this convention to the very wide scope 
that an investigation of this sort should 
cover. When we discuss this question or 
when we have a resolution introduced on 
this subject of the cutting of prices of 
manufactured articles by chain or other 
stores, which results in reduction of 
wages and a very bad situation with re- 
spect to the manufacturers of those ar- 
ticles, we are confronted with what has 
been discussed from a governmental 
standpoint and by many students of this 
great question of sales prices. 


The question that naturally arises is as 
to who should make the price on the ar- 
ticle. In a number of the great depart- 
ment stores of this country advertising 
largely in the daily newspapers, you will 
find from time to time standard articles, 
cosmetics, drugs, various things that are 
made upon which there is a_ standard 
price, but these stores will have a flyer 
and they will sell this one thing at per- 
haps cost price, until they ruin the busi- 
ness of every other merchant in the city 
who attempts to sell the article at a price 
that will give him a legitimate profit. In 
turn these stores demand of the manu- 
facturers that they shall reduce their 
price to them because they cannot com- 
pete with the chain or departmental store 
prices caused by these flyers used in their 
advertising schemes. 


If this is going to be carried out to a 


logical conclusion it means that the makers 
of clothing, shoes, hats, and every other 
article that goes into commerce will ulti- 
mately have to cut their prices to chain 
stores and departmental stores, who ad- 
vertise and sel] that one thing for the 
purpose of bringing the people into their 
stores and then getting them to buy 
other things when they come in, out of 
which they can make a profit. 


So it would seem to me when we con- 
sider this question dealing with only the 
chain stores, we raise the large question 
as to whether the person that makes the 
article should determine the price at 
which it is sold or whether the person 
that places the articles in the stores 
should fix that price. There is a very 
dangerous situation here in relation to 
wuge conditions, in relation to the stand- 
ards which have been established by 
trade organizations because of this prac- 
tice, and I sincerely trust when this sub- 
ject is being considered by the Executive 
Council we will have some comprehensive 
report upon the subject of the selling 
price in stores, whether those prices shall 
be made by those who make the article, 
the manufacturers, or whether they shall 
be made by the chain or departmentai 
stores. 

The motion to adopt the report of the 
committee was carried by unanimous vote. 


Supplementary Report of the Executive 
Council—Re-Affiliation, International 
Spinners’ Union 
In response to an application from the 
representatives of the International Spin 
ners’ Union for restoration of their char- 
ter of affiliation with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Executive Council 
decided to grant said charter. The mem- 
bership of this international union is now 
affiliated with the American Federation 

of Labor. 


We are pleased to note the action 
of the Executive Council in deciding to 
issue the charter requested and recommend 
concurrence with the Executive Council’s 
action. 


The report of the committee was unan- 
imously adopted. 
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Supplementary Report of the Executive 
Council—Extension of Jurisdiction of 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters Over Those Employed in Ware- 
houses Located Inland. 

Upon the application of the officers of 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Help- 
ers of America for extension of jurisdic- 
tion over those employed in inland ware- 
houses, the Executive Council at a meet- 
ing held in February, 1937, decided to 
grant the application. 

It was the opinion of the Executive 
Council that because of the important 
position which the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stable- 
men and Helpers of America occupies in 
the transportation of goods and material 
to and from warehouses located inland, 
that the best interests of those employed 
in said warehouses could be served 
through membership in the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America, It 
was specifically stipulated that this ex- 
tension of jurisdiction cover those em- 
ployed in warehouses located back from 
the marine docks or the waterfront; and 
that those employed in warehouses lo- 
cated on the marine docks and on the 
actual waterfront come under the juris- 
diction of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association. 

Your Committee recommends concur- 
rence. 

A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the committee. 

Delegate Muster, Upholsterers: Mr. 
Chairman, {| imagine that by this time 
the members of the convention feel that 
any time a question of jurisdiction comes 
up I have grief. But right now in the 
city of New York Local 138 of the Team- 
sters have organized the warehouse men 
under an award by Mayor LaGuardia 
for the entire outfit, mumbering 3,000 
people, and they have collaborated to- 
gether with the building service em- 
ployes for the purpose of dividing juris- 
diction within the plants for the building 
service men and the teamsters. But, 
strange to say, there are upholsterers in 
these plants, and if these upholsterers 
are going to be given away and our 


carpet layers have been given away and 
our furniture workers have been given 
away, {£ venture to state that next year 
we will come with a small pygmy unit 
to represent ourselves. 

I do not think the Council has properly 
considered the ramifications of this par- 
ticular question, and I do ask that the 
delegates give this matter some more 
serious thought. 

The motion to adopt the report of the 
committee was carried. 

Delegate Stengle, American Federation 
of Government Employes: I ask permis- 
sion to have the regular order suspended 
for a moment in order that I might make 
a brief statement. 

President Green: Proceed. 

Delegate Stengle: I shall be only a 
moment. As the National President of 
the American Federation of Government 
Employes with a membership stretching 
from British Columbia on the left in the 
Northwest to Cuba and Panama on the 
South, I wish to express our deep ap- 
preciation for the sterling leadership of 
William Green during the past year. 
We have been in close contact with his 
activities. We have observed him in ac- 
tion and we feel that we have in William 
Green the Rock of Gibraltar toward 
which to look in the hour of stress and 
strain 

We want this injected into the record 
because we feel very deeply concerning 
the matter. In these days of turmoil, 
when self-appointed and _ self-anointed 
leaders are bobbing up over the country, 
it is indeed refreshing to find in William 
Green a real leader of the labor move- 
ment. Many of these so-called self-ap- 
pointed leaders remind me very much 
of Patrick Hooley. 2atrick Hooley, after 
25 years of residence in this country, 
gave a party in honor of his election as 
mayor of his city. He had his neighbors 
and friends at his home, and during the 
evening some of them asked him to tell 
how it was that in 25 years he had been 
so successful. Said he: ‘‘I came on the 
ship 25 years ago as a boy. There I was 
registered on the ship’s register as Pat- 
rick Hooley and landed in my city and 
secured a job digging trenches for the 
sewer department and lost my name and 
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got a number. A short while after that 
I was Aldermat and I was called Mr. 
Hooley. Thereafter I was sent to the 
Legislature and there was referred to as 
the Honorable Patrick Hooley. On my 
election as Mayor very recently I said 
to my wife, ‘Bridget, let’s fix up a little 
and go down to the Cathedral and pay 
our respects to The Divinity for the 
success we have had in America.’ We 
went, my two girls preceding us to the 
church. When we entered the main door- 
way and marched down the center of 
the Cathedral aisle, the two girls look- 
ing beautiful and Bridget better looking 
than ever, you can believe it or not, the 
choir in the gallery began to sing, ‘Hoo- 
ley, Hooley, Hooley, Lord God _ Al- 
mighty’.’’ 

So, my friends, our organization does 
not recognize self-appointed and _  self- 
anointed leaders. We stand behind the 
Rock of Gibraltar, William Green, in 
these hours of stress and strain. 


At this time the committee appointed 
to escort the Honorable John M. Dore, 
Mayor of Seattle, to the convention hall 
came to the platform with the mayor. 


President Green: I am happy now to 
experience a very great pleasure and to 
enjoy a very great privilege. I have pre- 
sented distinguished speakers to the offi- 
cers and delegates in attendance at this 
convention. I was pleased to do so, but 
I assure you } have enjoyed no greater 
pleasure than the pleasure which comes 
to me just now. The Mayor of the great 
city of Seattle, situated in the North- 
west, came here for the purpose of ad- 
dressing this convention. We _ interpret 
his presence here as convincing evidence 
of his sympathetic attitude toward the 
problems of labor and his friendship for 
the great American Federation of Labor. 
As the chief executive of this great 
city he has shown himself to be on 
many occasions a devoted friend of the 
American Federation of Labor. He 
seems to understand our economic, social 
and industrial problems, and understand- 
ing them he believes apparently that the 
welfare of a great city and even of a 
great nation is promoted generally when 
the interests of the working people are 
promoted. We hold him in high regard 


and in high esteem. Labor supported 
him wholeheartedly in all of his political 
campaigns, and if I am able to appraise 
the political judgment of the workers of 
Seattle, I am of the opinion that they 
are going to rally unanimously to his 
support in every political campaign in 
which he may be engaged. You will be 
delighted to hear him. He will speak 
to you now. 


I take great pleasure in presenting to 
you Mayor Dore, of the city of Seattle. 


HON. JOHN M. DORE 
Mayor, Seattle, Washington 


President Green and friends—When 1 
received an invitation some weeks ago 
from Mr. Green to attend this convention, 
before L answered it I cast about to decide 
if | could be of any service from my 
experience to you gentlemen assembled 
here. 

When the C, i. O.-A. F. of L. fight got 
hot in the city of Seattle, I announced 
as Mayor of that city and as a private 
individual that 1 was going to do every- 
thing humanly possible to make that an 
A. F. of L. city. I want to say to you, 
my friends, that with the backing of the 
men in the cause of labor who have sup- 
ported me, Seattle today, in my opinion, 
is the strongest American Federation of 
Labor city in these United States. We 
have driven the C. I. O. back on the 
water front. That is all that they have 
in Seattle, and perhaps that was a hu- 
mane thing to do. We might have pushed 
them even a little further back. 

I know this situation very well. I have 
no prejudices in the situation at all. At 
a meeting in Los Angeles, after the mari- 
time strike was over, Harry Bridges, the 
leader of the Longshoremen on the Pa- 
cific Coast, stated in a public meeting 
and stated again at the convention of the 
Longshoremen in the city of Seattle, that 
no individuai on the entire Pacific Coast 
had been of such service to him and his 
followers in winning that maritime strike 
as I had been’ I went up and down the 
Pacific Coast with Bridges from San Di- 
ego to Seattite. I attended every mass 
meeting at which he spoke to rally pub- 
lic support. 1 stood side by side wiih 
Harry Bridges and regarded him as my 
friend until one day in my office he came 
in and told me cold-bloodedly that I 
could not travel in the middle of the 
road any longer. that I had to make a 
selection between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, and that he was 
going to destroy the American Federa- 
tion of Labor upon the Pacific Coast. I 
argued with him for four or five hours, 
and at the end of that time I said, ‘‘Well, 
if that is your wish that I make a se- 
lection, I will make it now and make 
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it publicly. 1 am for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, first, last and all the 
time.”’ 


I stood on the platform with him in 
the city of Los Angeles after that strike 
was over, when they were celebrating 
what they called the winning of the 
Longshoremen’'s strike, and he came to 
the front of the platform and said that 
strike would never have been won if it 
had not been for the Teamsters’ Union 
on the Pacific Coast. He said further 
if he ever had a chance he would pay 
back to the last farthing the service 
rendered hini by the Teamsters on the 
Pacific Coast. And the only way he 
tried to pay it back was to try to destroy 
the Teamsters’ organization on _ that 
Coast and scandalize and besmirch the 
officers who had befriended him. 


I had a father that I thought a great 
deal of, and he told me a lot of things. 
One thing he told me that is engraven in 
my heart is this: ‘‘Boy, always remem- 
ber that even a dog is grateful, and a 
man that is not grateful is lower than 
a dog.’’ In my political life and in my 
professional ife I have always tried to 
follow that as a guide. 


Seattle is a long ways from here. It is 
a city of approximately 5€0,000 persons. 
What takes place in the city of Seattle 
is probably a fair indication of what 
would take place among 500,000 people of 
the same character anywhere in the 
United States. The city is big enough 
to understand the feeling and thoughts 
of the people, and it is not too big to 
trace the emotions of those people. 
Eighty-five per cent of the people of 
Seattle are determined, the business peo- 
ple are determined, that the C. I. O. shall 
never get a foothold in that city. The 
business element of that city is organ- 
ized to see that it never gets a foot- 
hold, and I want to tell you that as long 
as I am Mayor I am going to use every 
bit of power 1 have to see thut they 
never get a foothold in that city. 


Now you may say, “What can a 
Mayor do about this Under our set-up 
the Mayor of Seattle has great executive 
powers. We have no business manager. 
The Mayor is absolutely free and aloof 
from the City Council. He is an execu- 
tive officer and has charge of the ap- 
pointive officers and the administra- 
tive department of the city of Seattle. I 
have laid down a rule and have en- 
forced it relentlessly that there will be 
no picketing in that city by anybody un- 
less that picketing is approved in writ- 
ing by the Seattle Labor Council. 


The people of the city of Seattle have 
the correct idea, I think, of this entire 
picketing matter. Before I go I want 
to say that I think a great responsibility 
rests with you here. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has today, in its contest 
with the C. I. O., a thing that is price- 
less beyond computation. You have today 
the respect of the American people, and 








that is the biggest asset that you have 
in this fight. | know lots of men in busi- 
ness on the Pacific Coast that would 
have nothing to do with the Committee 
for Industrial Organization except through 
fear and coercion, and certainly no or- 
ganization on that Coast can exist when 
the only stand'ng it has in the public 
mind is what it can enforce through fear 
and coercion. 

Now, having the support of the great 
American people, the most valuable thing 
that you have in this fight, you must be 
eternally careful that you do not toss 
it aside. The American people change 
very quickly. You remember a few years 
ago when there was not a publicist in 
this country of any repute who believed 
that prohibition would pass away in the 
generation of any one then living. In a 
few short years the American public 
tossed it aside, just as if it had never 
existed. The most valuable thing in this 
country today, my friends, is public 
opinion. You can’t slap the American 
public in the face and get away with it 
very long. A man and his wife living 
near me can have all the disputes they 
want and I will not interfere until such 
time as they start breaking the windows 
in my house. Then their fight becomes 
my fight and they drag me in. 


I am heart and soul in wanting to see 
you do everything possible to maintain 
the supremacy of this great organization 
that has given to the American working 
man everything that has been given to 
him in the last 50 years. And yet in 
this fight, bitter as it may be, aggres- 
sively as you may carry it on, you must 
be eternally careful as I said before, that 
you do not inconvenience the public too 
much. The public is willing to be in- 
convenienced to a considerable extent 
for the benefit of the American working 
man as long as they can see that that 
inconvenience is bringing along better 
wages and better working hours or more 
sanitary and comfortable conditions for 
the workers. But if the American pub- 
lic—and by the public I mean rot only 
business but those who belong to neither 
of these camps—and after giving to both 
camps whatever membership they claim, 
that is still a very small proportion of 
the workers, still a very small part of 
the population in general—I say we must 
be very careful not to injure that great 
American public any more than is abso- 
lutely necessary. 


Another thing I want to urge upon 
you is to go back to the people with an 
educational campaign. The people are 
puzzled. The best poll in this country 
shows that over 70 per cent of the peo- 
ple are in favor of your organization, 
and that same poll shows that between 
65 and 75 per cent of the people believe 
there should be an immediate settlement 
of this controversy between the C. IL. O. 
and the American Federation of Labor. 
The American public is puzzled. They 
don’t know what it is all about, and 
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I think it 1s your duty to educate this 
great public opinion, you must go back 
and show to the people where their in- 
terest is in this fight and where it is 
best for them to stay with you. There is 
no need of educating you gentlemen here, 
there is no use having meetings to con- 
vince you. You are already convinced. 


In my city I am sometimes amazed 
with the persistency with which the 
radical and un-American organizations 
carry on their meetings, carry on their 
propaganda. Hardly a Sunday goes by 
in my city that three or four meetings 
of that kind are not held, yet the 
forces of law and order, the forces 
that are making for this great Gov- 
ernment of ours, do nothing of the 
kind. We just remain idle and wait 
until the workers and others have 
been led astray, and after they have 
been led astray we decide we are go- 
ing to do something about it. 


The people of Seattle are determined 
—and when I say Seattle I also in- 
clude the Puget Sound Area—that the 
Committee for Industrial Organization 
is never going to get a hold in that 
territory. Seventy-five per cent of 
the Longshoremen in the city of Seat- 
tle would leave the C. I. O. tomorrow if 
they had some way to find employ- 
ment through a hiring hall. Hiring 
halls are controlled by Mr. Bridges 
and his followers. Why are the peo- 
ple of Seattle so bitter about this 
thing? Well, the organizer for the C. 
I. O. on the Pacific Coast, first of all, is 
an alien, he is not a citizen of the United 
States, and the American citizenry of the 
Pacific Coast does not believe that public 
officials should be told how to run their 
affairs by aliens, or that the business and 
industrial affairs of that great Slope 
should be in the hands of aliens. As 
long as I am Mayor, certainly no alien is 
ever going to tell me how to run the city 
of Seattle. 


The other man that you hear most about, 
the man who is trying to. organize the 
Timber Workers, sometimes we _ don't 
know whether he is going to be in Seattle 
or not. He is stopped at the border from 
coming in by the Immigration Depart- 
ment. How can any movement make an 
appeal to the people of that section when 
the two leaders in it are men who have 
difficulty, when they leave the country, 
in getting back through the immigration 
office? 

Mr. Bridges made a speech in the city 
of Seattle a short while ago in which he 
said the Committee for Industrial Organ- 
ization had as its fundamental policy the 
destruction of the employer class, and 
when they came into power there would 
be no employer class. When he made that 
statement he made it at the University. 
You know that the destruction of the 
employer class means the taking over of 
all business by government and the taking 


over of ail wvusiness by government is 
either Communism or Fascism, Under 
one form of government it is Fascism, and 
under another form of government it is 
Communism. After the speech was made 
the C. I. O. leader of the movement, in a 
radio address, took time to say he did not 
believe in that philosophy himself. that 
he believed that the emplover class played 
a part in our economic life. but still the 
man who heads the movement upon the 
*acific Coast holds that as his philo- 
sophy. I heard him announce his philo- 
sophy that the workers of the Pacific 
Coast would band together and stop the 
government from enforcing any wartime 
activities, regardless of what took place, 
that they would put an end to it. be- 
cause they would refuse to carry muni- 
tions and troops. The American people 
are never going to stand for any class in 
this country taking control of the gov- 
ernment, whether it is the American Fed- 
eration of Labor or the Committee for 
Industrial Organization. No class is ever 
going to get possession of the government 
of this country. because the thing is ab- 
solutely un-American, it is absolutely op- 
posed to everything that the American 
government stands for. 


I want to say, my friends, that in the 
fight we have carried on in the city of 
Seattle we have destroyed the Newspaper 
Guild There isn’t a newspaper in the 
city that has anything to do with the 
Newspaper Guild since they joined the 
Cc. I. O. The Newspaper Guild had built 
itself up with the backing of the Team- 
sters to be a powerful labor organization 
It won the P.-I. strike with the backing 
of the Teamsters and would have con- 
tinued to be a powerful organization if it 
had not left the American Federation of 
Labor. 


The Furriers demanded an agreement 
with the fur shops in the city of Seattle, 
and the fur shops refused to give them 
an agreement, and they declared a strike 
against every fur shop in the city, and 
when the strike was over every fur worker 
in Seattle belonged to an American Fed- 
eration of Labor union. It is the only 
city in the country where, among the 
furriers, the C. I. O. has not taken hold. 


When I read about your labor difficul- 
ties somewhere else, especially about 
strikes called to raise wages, I just can’t 
comprehend what is going on in the rest 
of the country. I saw somewhere here 
that the taxicab drivers were making a 
fight for $15 u week. I helped write an 
agreement in the city of Seattle by which 
we pay them a salary of $30 a week with- 
out any commission. I think I can say 
without fear of contradiction that in the 
city of Seattle there are more people or- 
ganized proportionately under the banner 
of the American Federation of Labor than 
any other city in this country, and that 
the wage scale is higher in that city than 
in any other city I know of, And the 
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beautiful thing about it, my friends, is 
that the business man of the city of 
Seattle is satisfied. We have the strange 
anomaly in that city today where we have 
sold to the Chamber of Commerce and the 
business men the philosophy that you 
ean’t sell mass produce, that you can’t 
have prosperity under mass production 
unless you have mass purchasing power. 
We have sold them on the idea that the 
only American way of giving mass pur- 
chasing power to the American people is 
to put it in their pay envelopes. I don’t 
know any other way to do it, and the 
business man of the city of Seattle has at 
last been brought to that conclusion. 

At the risk of repeating myself, I say 
that today we have the finest labor situa- 
tion that has ever existed in that city, 
and it is due to the fact that before the 
labor leaders of that city do anything that 
they think may inconvenience the public, 
they come down to the Mayor’s office and 
we sit around the desk and _ decide 
whether the thing is worth doing or not. 
Just before I left Seattle I had a meeting 
with a large union there and they wanted 
to know whether I, as Mayor, thought it 
advisable to do some picketing in the 
city. I finally decided under the circum- 
stances that it was the proper thing to 
do. When another organization got out 
of hand and wanted to picket the hos- 
pitals, I did not feel they could picket 
the hospitals, and 1 just went to the Cen- 
tral Labor Council, to the men who are 
working to make Seattle the great labor 
eity it is, and Mr. Claude O’Reilly said 
to me, “Any time they picket any hos- 
pitals in the city of Seattle I will resign 
and get out of the Central Labor Coun- 
cil.” So no hospitals were picketed in 
that city, and just before I left home, as 
one of the three arbitrators. I wrote 
probably the highest wage agreement for 
hospitals that exists in the United States. 
Every hospital was satisfied and the 
Union that wanted to do the foolish pick- 
eting agreed that we were right, and they 
were satisfied. 

I see by the press that somebody has 
urged you to carry on a campaign against 
the C. I. O. on the Pacific Coast. That 
is where the fight has to be made, my 
friends, because that is the easiest place 
to win it. There is nothing hard about 
that situation there at all except the 
situation of the Longshoremen. That is 
made hard because of the opposition there 
to the hiring halls. But outside of that 
the fight is easy and you can drive the 
C. I. O. off the Pacific Coast, and if you 
drive them off the Pacific Coast, they 
never can be a national organization. and 
unless they can be a national organiza- 
tion their end will soon come. That fight, 
my friends, can never be made upon the 
Pacific Coast successfully—and I think if 
you are going to make this fight a na- 
tional fight and you are going to start 
upon the Pacific Coast, it cannot be made 
successfully except through the greatest 
instrument you have there, the Team- 


sters’ organization. There I think lies the 
crux of the whole matter. I said to Harry 
sridges, “Don’t you know, Harry, that 
you never did win a strike without the 
Teamsters ?” And he said, “I do.” I 
said, “Don’t you know you never can win 
one without them?” He said, “I know 
that, too.” I said, “The Teamsters have 
control of the situation, because if you 
stop water transportation you still have 
transportation over the highways, you 
still have transportation through the city.” 
And transportation, my friends, is today 
the biggest weapon that you have in this 
fight. I come here from Seattle to tell 
you that the people of that city want 
you to make this fight and they want to 
see you win this fight 

I thank you. 

President Green: I knew you would be 
delighted with the address of the dis- 
tinguished Mayor of Seattle. He has 
told you something about the experience 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
the city administration of that great 
Northwest city. It is mighty refreshing 
to have with us a speaker elected by the 
people of a great city who speaks with 
such sincerity, such strength and such 
conviction. I like him, and if he fails in 
his political career out in the Northwest 
and is out of a job, if he will let me know 
I will put him on as Organizer No. 1 for 
the American Federation of Labor. 

I recognize Delegate Ornburn, Presi- 
dent of the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment. 

Delegate Ornburn, Union Label Trades De- 
partment: Mr. President, Mayor Dore and 
delegates—I want to take this opportunity of 
publicly expressing the appreciation of the 
Union Label Trades Department for the 
splendid support and cooperation accorded 
the union label, shop card and button by 
Mayor Dore of Seattle. You will recall that 
during a discussion of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Union Labels last Friday afternoon 
I reported to you that a number of public 
officials, including governors, city commis- 
sions, and mayors, had proclaimed Union 
Label Weeks. I did not know at that time 
that we were going to be privileged to hear 
from one of the public officials who was one 
of the first to proclaim Union Label Week in 
his city. It gives me very great pleasure 
to read to you at this time one of the first 
proclamations ever issued to the buying pub- 
lic by a public official. Late last spring Mayor 
Dore issued this proclamation in the city of 
Seattle: 
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“If the members of Organized Labor and 
their families would only buy merchandise 
bearing the union label, the objectives of 
organized Labor would soon be obtained. 

“Therefore, it is with the greatest pleasure 
that I proclaim this week commencing June 
4th, as Union Label Week, 

“T never did understand how the families 
of union workers who are being paid union 
wages, could consider it consistent to trade 
in stores that are paying low wages, work- 
ing their employes long hours and maintaining 
unsatisfactory working conditions. If every 
dollar of union wages boycotted such non- 
union shops, the fight for union labor would 
soon be won 

“The dollar of the union worker is the most 
effective weapon that he has, Too often he 
has failed to recognize the fact and con- 
sequently has failed to efficiently use this 
great weapon 

“The display of the union card and the use 
of the 'Jnion Label distinguishes the place of 
business where the workers are given a chance 
to maintain the American standard of labor. 
The employer who is maintaining these Amer- 
ican conditions deserves the support of the 
union workers. He, of course, is carrying 
a load the less scrupulous does not carry, 
and it is only fair that those in whose 
behalf he is strug~ling should reward him 
with their patronage. 

“As a supporter of Union Labor, nothing 
gives me greater pleasure than to know that 
at last organized labor in Seattle is going to 
make un aggressive drive to educate its mem- 
bers and their families to patronize only union 
establishments and only to buy union-made 
goods. I know that the Seattle Labor Council 
is going to be successful in this great en- 
deavor. I certainly hope that this week will 
be but the beginning, and that throughout all 
the weeks of the year and through the years 
to come the Seattle Union Card and Label 
League will continue to carry on this great 
work. 

“This city, this State and this Nation cannot 
prosper unless the worker has wages that 
enable him to purchase what {s produced. He 
must not only have time to buy but he must 
have time to use and enjoy the things he buys. 

“Therefore, I proclaim the week of June 
4th to 12th, Seattle Union Card and Label 
Week.” 


That, my friends, is the proclamation issued 
by the Mayor of Seattle that has attracted 
nation-wide attention, and other public officials 
have since followed that splendid proclamation 
which I have just read to you, issued by the 
Mayor of Seattle. 

President Green: Is Delegate Joseph Oz 
nie of the Progressive Miners of America 
in the hall? 

Delegate Oznic: Yes, Mr. Chairman, 

President Green: Please come forward. 
While he is coming forward I want to read 
a telegram that came to a _ distinguished 


delegate in attendance at this convention. It 
is from the Atlantic City Local Union of 
Musicians and it reads as follows: 


“The Atlantic City Local requests that I 
call your attention to the fact that John L. 
Lewis is holding his C. I. O, conference in 
the President Hotel, which is unfair to organ- 
ized labor and on the national unfair list of 
the Federation of Musicians.” 


Delegate Koveleski, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes: Mr. President, they are also 
unfair to our organization, that hotel. 

President Green: I want to present to 
you an oflicer of an aggressive, militant, 
fighting organization, the Progressive 
Miners of America affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, President 
Joseph Oznic. 

PRESIDENT JOSEPH OZNIC 
(Progressive Miners of America) 

Mr. President, delegates and officers of 
this 57th Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor—May I 
say at the outset that I am indeed proud 
of sitting in this convention with you 
delegates who represent the great Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. May I also say 
at the outset that I am indeed proud to 
sit in this convention a duly elected dele- 
gate representing my organization, and to 
sit here as the duly elected President of 
the Progressive Miners of America. 


I am glad to be with you, I am glad 
to talk to you, I am glad to become ac- 
quainted with you. Most of the dele- 
gates in this convention are strangers 
to me, just as I am a stranger to you, 
since this is the first time I have ever 
had the opportunity of sitting in a con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

But, permit me to say this: Those of 
you with whom I have become acquainted 
and with the officers I have met in the 
last month, I have found to be of out- 
standing character and ability of the 
highest order. I am proud to have made 
their acquaintance. 

May I ask your indulgence, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and you delegates, while I outline 
to you briefly the true facts connected 
with our organization, the facts of the 
prior status of our organization and the 
present status of our organization. I 
know many of you delegates are think- 
ing, and wondering why it became nec- 
essary to have a Progressive Miners of 
America organization in the coal mining 
industry since there was an organization 
already in the mining industry. 

There is no United Mine Workers of 
America in the industry of the United 
States. That organization has been de- 
stroyed a long time; it remains in name 
only, it does not represent the man at 
the pick as it did years ago when I be- 
came a member of that organization. 
Also I want to say this: I know that 
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many of you have been told ghastly 
stories about the Progressive Miners of 
America. I know you have read state- 
ments made publicly by our enemies who 
are the same enemies of the American 
Federation of Labor. I know you have 
been told ghastly stories about the type 
of membership that comprises the Pro- 
gressive Miners of America. That 
is a reason why I am glad to stand before 
this convention so that you may look at 
me and? T in turn may look at you. I want 
you to realize that IT am a human being 
and that every member of the Progressive 
Miners of Americn is the same type as 1 
am. 


Many of you are wondering why the 
Progressive Miners of American was or- 
ganized. Why was there a split in the 
Mine Workers’ organization? I am go- 
ing to relate to you the fundamental 
facts that brought about the birth and 
the organizing of the Progressive Miners 
of America. After listening to the bril- 
liant addresses that were delivered on 
the floor of this convention since last 
week Monday, IT feel that I am a novice 
in this work 


I know it is not wise for one to talk 
about himself in delivering an address, 
but I am going to do so briefly this aft- 
ernoon, so you will know what position 
I hold in my organization and how I 
felt as uw member of the United Min 
Workers of America for the 22 years I 


was a member of that organization. 


How well I recall the United Mine 
Workers of America when it was a 
great organization, prior to the time John 
L. Lewis ruined it and placed it in a 
position where no longer the man who 
pays the bill, where no longer the man 
it the pick, has anything to say about 
making its laws or electing officials in 
the various districts throughout’ the 
United States 

On September 15, 1910, on my fifteenth 
birthday I stood on the floor of the old 
historic Miners’ Hall in Mount Olive, 
old Local Union 728. There I took the 
obligation that made me a member of 
the United Mine Workers of America. I 
don’t believe that ever a happier boy 
lived than I was on that night when 1 
received the obligation of the United 
Mine Workers of America. That was, 
of course, prior to the time John L. 
Lewis took charge of that organization 
How well I remember the old-timers 
who administered to me the obligation 
that made me a member of the United 
Mine Workers of America. I pointed 
to my membership with pride. 


Today those same old-timers who sat 
in that meeting that night and who ad- 
ministered te re the obligation that 
made me a member of the United Mine 
Workers of America are no longer mem- 
bers of that organization. They no 
longer point to their membership with 


pride as they did in those days, but 
today as I talk to you these men who 
sat in that meeting on September 15, 
1910, are members of the Progressive 
Miners of America, and as proud of 
their membership as they were of their 
membership in the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. I never thought I 
would see the day when that great or- 
ganization would be totally destroyed, 
but it has happened. 

Now, let me briefly point out to you 
what led up to the formation of the 
Progressive Miners of America. And lIet 
me say that every statement I make is 
not a statement of my own imagination, 
but a statement of things that actually 
happened and they are a matter of 
record 

Beginning in 1919, the year John L 
Lewis assumed the office as President 
of the United Mine Workers of America 
—and, by the way, not elected but ap- 
pointed to that office—the United Mine 
Workers had a membership of 659,000. 
I was one of that 650,000 

In November, 1919, when we had those 
650,000 members there were 450,000 bitu- 
minous coal miners whose contracts ex- 
pired the same date The bituminous 
coal fields were on strike in November. 
1919, striking for higher wages, substan- 
tial improvement in their working con- 
ditions and the six-hour day. The first 
time in the history of the Miners’ or- 
ganization that a contract expired in 
the fall of the year 

Without going to great length I will 
pass that over by saying that was the 
first time the miners of Illinois and of 
the other coal fields were double-crossed 
by a President of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 

Upon the expiration date of the Jack- 
sonville agreement, April 1, 1922, and 
when the contract throughout the entire 
bituminous miners’ fields expired, John 
L. Lewis began signing separate state 
agreements. That was the first step in 
the ruination of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America 

The contracts were signed separately 
by states, which resulted in Illinois 
working while the state of Indiana was 
on strike. The Indiana miners struck 
all summer and the miners of Illinois 
produced all the coal needed to supply 
the market. After Indiana’s' contract 
was made they went to work and the 
Illinois miners came out on strike. They 
in turn supplied all the bituminous coal 
while we in Illinois sat under the shade 
trees. While Indiana worked Kentucky 
was out on strike, and while Kentucky 
was out on strike West Virginia miners 
were producing coal, and so it went. 

It didn’t take long until the member- 
ship of the United Mine Workers of 
America began to disintegrate. And so 
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by the tactics used by the officers of 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
that great membership dwindled to a 
mere 89,000 dues-paying members. Of 
those 89,000 members, 65,000 were in the 
state of Illinois. That is a record no 
one can dispute. 


From 1922 to 1923 every coal-producing 
district throughout the United States of 
America was absolutely destroyed and 
there wasn’t a_ single self-sustaining 
district left in 1932 except District 12, 
my District of Illinois. 

Every coal-producing district through- 
out America had been deprived of its 
autonomous rights. There wasn’t a 
single district where the miners were 
permitted to elect their district officials. 
They were denied the right to have 
district conventions. They were denied 
the right to assemble in scale conven- 
tions in order to consider their demands 
for the making of new agreements. All 
those things were denied them. The 
officials in every district throughout 
America were appointed by John L. 
Lewis. And today in every coal-produc- 
ing district in America over which John 
L. Lewis has control a provisional gov- 
ernment obtains, with the exception of 
two or three districts. The officials who 
are appointed by John L. Lewis in these 
outlying coal fields are not appointed 
because they have the necessary quali- 
fications to make good officials, but in 
many instances are appointed because 
they are handy with six-guns and quick 
on the draw. 


From 1922 to 1932 the United Mine 
Workers went bankrupt completely on 
several occasions. In 1922 they went 
completely bankrupt. And bear in mind, 
John L. Lewis took over the reins of 
the International presidency of the 
United Mine Workers of America when 
we had 650,000 members. He took office 
in 1919 and in 1922 the United Mine 
Workers went completely bankrupt. 
What did he do? He appealed to the 
American Federation of Labor for finan- 
cial support, and you know as well as I 
know, and perhaps even better, that 
$150,000.00 was raised by the American 
Federation of Labor and turned over to 
John I. Lewis to be used in order to 
save his organization 

In 1927 that organization was com- 
pletely bankrupt. The anthracite miners 
were suffering greater hardships than 
they ever suffered in the American 
labor movement, and again, on behalf 
of the anthracite miners they appealed 
to the American Federation of Gabor 
and $200,000.00 more was raised and 
turned over to John L. Lewis so he 
could save that organization. 

Not only did they appeal to the 
American Federation of Labor for funds 
whenever they were faced with a crisis, 


but on numerous occasions the Inter- 
national Union appealed to Illinois, my 
state. Illinois was acknowledged for 
years to be the backbone of the United 
Mine Workers of America, acknowledged 
by such outstanding labor leaders as 
John Mitchell, and all the officials, even 
including John IL. Lewis himself, ad- 
mitted that District 12 was the back- 
bone of the United Mine Workers of 
America. Whenever he was faced with 
a crisis he would appeal to the Illinois 
miners. We donated hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to the International 
Union so that the outlying districts 
could be saved. 


Now, as I have stated, the organiza- 
tion disintegrated from 650,000 membership 
to a membership of 89,000 dues-paying 
members, 65,000 of whom were members 
in District 12, the state of Illinois. 


As I have already stated, up to 1932 
autonomy was taken away from the 
miners, both locals and districts, in 
every coal-producing field in America. 
Illinois was the only district that had 
local and district autonomy. 


The last convention held in Illinois 
under the United Mine Workers of 
America convened in Springfield in Oc- 
tober, 1931. I represented the local in 
which I took my _ obligation on my 
fifteenth birthday, September 15, 1910 
We made a constitution, we drafted 
laws. One of the provisions in that 
constitution was that no contract would 
be signed by the officials of District 12 
until first that contract was referred to 
the membership for a rank and file 
referendum vote. Another provision was 
that ten per cent of the members of Dis- 
trict 12. by petitioning for a convention. 
could have it. The next provision was 
that if the Tnited Mine Workers officers 
of District 12 were guilty of malfeasance 
in office or failed to comvly with the 
mandates of the convention and our 
laws, ten per cent of the miners could 
petition for their reeon 


As long as | was a member of that 
organization, and even before that, the 
same provision was in the constitution. 
Following that constitutional convention 
in February, 1932, a scale convention 
was held and T was a delegate repre 
senting my Tocal Tinion, No. 728, of the 
old United Mine Workers. District 12 
in Tllinois was solid for the T/nited 
Mine Workers of America Thirtv-nine 


demands were adopted by that conven- 
tion which lasted five days, during 
which we discussed our wages, hours of 
labor and working conditions, discussed 
the making of a policy to be referved 
to the scale committee that in turn was 
to present it to the operators. 
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In due time our scale committee met 
with the operators. I am going back to 
1927 to show what happened. We worked 
under the Jacksonville scale at a basic 
wage of $7.50 per day. In 1927 we re- 
ceived a reduction to $6.10 per day. 
That new wage was submitted to the 
membership to be approved or disap- 
proved in a state-wide referendum vote 
The referendum was held. The officials 
declared it was carried. We did not 
dispute that fact, although we knew 
the miners around the state did not 
approve of that reduction. 

We wanted peace in District 12 and 
continued to work under it, although 
we were dissatisfied. Later on one of 
the officers who had been kicked out by 
John L. Lewis told us the scale was 
lost by a vote of approximately 18,0v0 
majority. Another reduction to $5.00 
was submitted to the miners. The vote 
was held on July 16, 1932. The miners 
voted down the $5.00 scale by a majority 
of almost 25,000 votes; consequently 
there was no contract in Illinois and 
the miners went out on strike pending 
further scale negotiations. 


_In_the convencion held in Springfield 
in October, 1932, three full days were 
spent in discussing ways and means to 
prevent the officials of the United Mine 
Workers of America from coming into 
the state and taking away our local and 
district autonomy. Prior to that date 
all the other districts were ruined. They 
lost their local and district autonomy 
and the only place democratie procedure 
prevailed was in Illinois. 


We saw the _ International officials 
were determined to take the autonomy 
away from the Illinois miners, and after 
a three-day discussion it was decided 
to have an injunction issued, if pos- 
sible, against John L. Lewis to keep 
him out of the state and keen him from 
interfering in our internal affairs 


The securing of that injunction cost 
the Illinois miners about a half million 
dollars. Through it John L. Lewis was 
prevented from coming into Illinois and 
interfering with District 12 as he had 
other districts. After the referendum on 
the $5.00 scale was voted down by 
25,000 majority, the district officials 
took it upon themselves at an execu- 
tive session to have the injunction dis- 
solved, and invited John L. Lewis into 
the state 


They called a scale committee of two 
men from each of the eleven sub-dis- 
tricts in Illinois. No on in that scale 
conference was entitled to a vote except 
the duly elected scale committeemen. 
Later John L. Lewis and his associates 
voted with the scale committee and the 
$5.00 scale was adopted by a majority 


of one by virtue of their votes. The 
proper thing to have done was to have 
called a reconvened scale convention 
and allow the miners to decide in an 
executive session what further’ steps 
could be taken to get better wages and 
working conditions in Illinois. He came 
in with the scale committee and with 
his appointed associates out-voted us. 


The miners saw that something rad- 
ical was going to happen in the district. 
They knew that when that $5.00 scale 
was being sent back for a second refer- 
endum vote something would take place, 
such as took place in Colorado in 1917. 
You know how the election that took 
place here was stolen and the miners 
of Colorado haven’t had an election 
since 1917; and the man who was placed 
as president of the Colorado Miners, 
the man who called President Green a 
“cream puff’? was appointed by John L. 
Lewis because he proved to be a “yes” 
man to Lewi.. 


The miners became alarmed and 
wanted to protect their interest in Illi- 
nois. Immediately an executive meeting 
of the eleven sub-districts was called. 
It was decided to have three watchers 
watch the tellers tabulate the returns 
of the second referendum vote. After 
much discussion with the officials in 
Springfield they finally agreed to allow 
three watchers to watch the tellers tab- 
ulate the votes. 


That second referendum vote was 
held on August 6, 1932. The tellers tab- 
ulated that vote in the Miners’ Build- 
ing, which belonged to us then, but 
which now belongs to them—they can 
have it, we don’t want it. The three 
watchers watched the tellers carefully. 


During the first day the returns of 
106 local unions were tabulated. The 
tellers quit for the day, and said they 
would resume the tabulation of votes 
the following morning. The return sheets 
were placed in deposit in the Farmers’ 
& Merchants’ ' Bank. The following 
morning at 9:00 o’clock the tellers pro- 
ceeded to the bank, unaware that they 
were being observed by the three 
watchers 

The tellers got the return — sheets, 
emerged from the bank and instead of 
walking west to the Miners’ Building. 
turned south on Fifth Street. There at 
an alley stood an automobile with the 
motor running. The car belonged to 
Fox Hughes, Vice-President of District 
2, United Mine Workers of America. 
The car bore the license tags issued to 
him. The tellers walked up to the car, 
threw the return sheets into the car 
and disappeared with the ballots. The 
tellers said they had been robbed. Each 
local union in sending in the returns to 
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the district office kept copies of the 
return sheets. Within 24 hours they 
could have obtained the duplicate re- 
turn sheets that were on file with each 
local union. Fox Hughes to this day 
has not denied that he stole those bal- 
lots. 


At that very minute John iL. Lewis 
was sitting in conference in the Leland 
Hotel with the Operators’ Association of 
Illinois. On August 10, 1932 he signed 
the $5.00 contract, on the ground that 
it was an emergency. 

Did the miners of the state 
ately form the Progressive Miners of 
America? We did not. We did every- 
thing to maintain peace in Illinois. Im- 
mediately after the contract was signed 
by John L. Lewis a ma meeting was 
held by five or six thousand miners in 
the park at Springfield the following 
day. It was discussed and it was de- 
cided the miners of Illinois would not 
work until a contract was made that 
had the approval of the miners them- 
selves. 

That mass meeting decided to lead a 
march into Christian County. In Chris- 
tian County are four big mines of the 
Peabody Coal Company. As soon as we 
came into Christian County the Christian 
County miners joined hands with us. 
That day a report came that in Franklin 
County at Orient, Joe Colbert had been 
killed. A reign of terror already existed 
in the southern part of the state. This 
was when we were all members of the 
United Mine Workers of America. We 
were doing everything possible to get 
our rights under the law of our organ- 
ization. 


Joe Colbert was a one-armed man, hav- 
ing lost his arm in the mines some 
years before. His right arm was severed 
above the elbow. Joe Colbert had a pas- 
ture near his home, of ten or twelve 
acres. He took a paring knife with his 
miner’s dinner pail and went into the 
pasture that morning to gather mush- 
rooms, A black touring car drove up 
to the fence and a man said, “Joe, I 
want to talk to you.” Joe suspected 
nothing, but when he reached the fence 
his heart was blown out by a shotgun 
in the hands of a man named Mr. Sut- 
ton, a guard for the Peabody Coal Com- 
pany. 

The miners of Christian Country joined 
hands with the miners from Springfield. 
We decided to go into Franklin County 
and join hands with them until we ap- 
proved of a contract. 


After the killing of Joe Colbert, one 
of the best miners who ever swung a 
pick in the state, a meeting of some 
15,000 was called at Ziegler. At Benton, 
Illinois, some miles away, John L. Lewis 
was spokesman at a meeting. He was 
enclosed by a high fence and guarded 
by rifles. No miners listened to his 
talk, A few men were at the meeting 
who were not connected with the mining 


immedi- 
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industry. The rank and file of the miners 
were assembled at Ziegler, Illinois. We 
discussed the question at Ziegler from 
every angle. That meeting, after an all- 
day discussion decided, in compliance 
with the provisions of our constitution 
that we circulate a petition in order to 
get ten per cent of the miners of the 
state to request a special convention. 
Twenty-five thousand Illinois miners 
signed the petition requesting a special 
convention. We figured that 50 per cent 
was more than sufficient, as required 
by the law of the organization. The peti- 
tion was entirely ignored and we were 
den‘ed the right of a convention in order 
that we might discuss our problems. 

A second petition was circulated in 
compliance with our constitution, which 
required ten per cent of the member- 
ship to recall the officers because of 
their refusal to comply with the consti- 
tution. Twenty-five thousand miners 
signed that petition and presented it 
personally to the officials of District 12. 
It was totally and completely ignored. 
Doesn't that show the miners did every- 
thing possible to get peace in Illinois? 
Doesn’t it show that we believe in demo- 
eratic procedure, and that we _ insisted 
upon our officials complying with the 
law of our organization? 

After those two things were denied 
the Illinois miners a conference was held 
in Benld, Illinois, which is eight miles 
west of my home town, Mount Olive, on 
August 1, 1932. In that convention were 
assembled ninety-five per cent of the 
miners of the state, represented by two 
hundred delegates duly elected by their 
local unions. 

We discussed the question all day and 
into the small hours of the morning. 
After discussing the question and see- 
ing that the officials of our organization 
were determined to set up a dictatorial 
policy and ignore the law of our organ- 
ization, it was finally, in the small hours 
of the morning, decided that the miners 
march to Franklin County where Joe Col- 
bert was killed in cold blood, and ask 
the miners of the southern part of the 
state to join us. That was the greatest 
labor march that took place in the his- 
tory of the American Labor movement. 

There was a caravan thirty-five miles 
long. There was not so much as a 
pocket knife in the hands of any man 
in that procession. I led that procession. 
When we decided to make a march into 
Franklin County preparations were made 
by officials of the United Mine Workers 
of America to prevent the caravan from 
entering Franklin County. I am told by 
one Gola Whitlow, who at that time 
was connected with the official family 
of United Mine Workers, that he was 
given the sum of $2,600.00 to distribute 
to the farmers, to boys and business 
men in no way connected with the min- 
ing industry to pay them to meet the 
miners at the Franklin County tine and 
stop them at all costs. He said it cost 











at least $100,000.00 to stop the 
of northern and central Illinois 
entering Franklin County. 


Before the caravan reached the Frank- 
lin County line all the miners in the 
southern counties had walked out. This 
march reached Franklin County line at 
dusk December 24, 1 When the cara- 
van crossed the Franklin County line 
there were two or three thousand armed 
men of every type possible, armed with 
machine guns, rifles, baseball bats, pick 
handles, sawed-off cables and other 
arms, and trenches were dug alongside 
the road. 


The shooting up of that caravan, the 
destruction of our automobile, the club- 
bing of the heads of men and women in 
that parade is a black spot upon the 
state of Illinois that will never be erased 
for a long, long time. 

How well did they succeed in breaking 
up the caravan? The miners of Frank- 
in County did not do any beating up, 
they were waiting for the miners from 
the northern part of the state with open 
arms. But farmers, business men, school 
boys and others did the beating. The 
caravan was scattered. 

The following day we assembled again 
at Gillespie. Many of the men had their 
heads bandaged. Again we discussed the 
question all that day and into the small 
hours of the morning. By that time we 
were determined that the officiais of the 


miners 
from 









United Mine Workers were going to 
establish a dictatorial government and 
take away our rights. It was decided 
that the convention be held September 1, 
1932. In that convention were delegates 
from every local in Illinois. There again 
we discussed the question of the day. 
After very serious deliberation a motion 
was finally made that we immediately 


form a new organization and leave the 
officials of the United Mine Workers of 
America. That motion carried by a unan- 
imous vote. Under those circumstances 
the Progressive Miners of America was 
formed. A _ constitution was adopted 
whereby we met every two years in con- 
stitutional conventions to draft our laws 
and to have scale convention meetings 
every two years to discuss working condi- 


tions, rates of pay, and adopt policies 
for a scale committee to present to the 
operators in the joint scale negotia- 
tions. 


Following that convention a scale con- 
vention was held. Our demands were 
drafted. Our scale committee met with 
the operators and contracts were signed 
wtih every coal company throughout the 
state except four big companies, the 
Bell and Zoller Company, the ©. W. & 
F, Company, The Old Ben Coal Cor- 
poration and the Peabody Coal Company, 
which is a subsidiary of the Insuil Utili- 
ties and one of the most powerful union 
labor hating companies in the United 
States. They refused to recognize their 
employes, Progressive 
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Miners. The miners refused to work un- 
der a contract made by the United Mine 
Workers. The United Mine Workers had 
no legal contract. Did they recognize 
the right of the Miners of Illinois to be- 
long to a union of their own choosing? 

I charge here today, publicly and openly, 
that John L. Lewis, who claims to believe 
in univn principles, imported into Illinois 


upward of ten thousand men who never 
Saw a coal mine before that time, and 
they are working in that district today. 


Our membership continued on strike. Five 
long years the miners of these four coal 
companies have been on strike, How did 
they stay on strike four years? A man 
will not strike that long unless there is a 
principle worth striking for. The Pro 
gressive Miners put out upward of two 
million dollars in relief to help them stay 
out, 


In Christian County in 1982 you could 
have seen almost 48 states represented in 
those mines. Men are in those mines who 
never worked in the coal mines in their 
life. The Illinois miners were deter- 
mined that the same thing was not going 
to happen that happened in the outlying 
coal fields. The killing of Joe Colbert on 
August 24, was only a start. Twenty-one 
members of our organization were killed 
in cold blood through that civil war. 


Our principle and our fight in Illinois 
is the same as the principle which you in 
the American Federation of Labor are 
fighting for. We made every overture 
for peace. We tried to get a convention 
to discuss our problems, but we were 
denied that right We tried to get a 
recall of the officers. We tried every- 
thing just as you have tried everything 
to stave off war with the C. I. O. 

I know that many delegates have been 
somewhat skeptical about our organiza 
tion because they were misinformed as to 
the facts. I think when 1 have made the 
statement I am going to make the hardest 
heart of any trade unionist will soften. 


Picture if you will, John Ward, a 
who held membership in the United Mine 
Workers for years, and who never com 
mitted a crime in his life other than to 
have the courage to stand up for a 
democratic organization and oppose a dic 
tatorial organization, walking down the 
streets of West Frankfort when on the 
steps of an undertaker’s parlor where he 
was going on private matters of his own 
he was shot down by machine gun bullets 
in the hands of characters associated with 
the United Mine Workers. No conviction. 
Joe Colbert’s killer was not convicted. 
They were brought into court but the in- 
fluence of the United Mine Workers was 
sufficient to exonerate the killer. 








man 





James Attes and Henry Arnold, friends 
and next door neighbors in DuQuoin, 
were sitting in the parlor of Henry Ar- 


nold’s home and without any provocation 


or the slightest tap on the door a man 
named Rheingans walked in and with a 
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machine gun murdered these two men. 
Their only crime was that they had the 
courage to stand up for a democratic or- 
ganization and to fight a dictator. 

I stated awhile ago that those men who 
were appointed by John L. Lewis were 
not always appointed because of their 
ability but because of their handiness with 
six-guns and being quick on the draw. In 
my own district Ray Edmundson is Presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of Dis- 
trict 12. He was never elected to that 
office, but appointed by John L. Lewis 
just like the officials in the rest of the 
coal districts are appointed, including 
Frank Hefferly of Colorado. 

A constitutional convention was held in 
Indianapolis in 1932. Ray Edmundson 
was bitterly fighting the dictatorial pol- 
icies of John L. Lewis at that time. John 
L. Lewis said to him, “Mr. Edmundson, 
you had better file off the sights of your 
guns, because it will be easier to push 
them down your throat.” 

Later Ray Edmundson was appointed 
president of District 12 by John L. Lewis, 
for reasons best known to themselves. 

In 1935 the striking miners of the 
Springfield, Illinois district were meeting. 
The miners’ wives and children were there. 
They had prepared little packages to 
gladden the hearts of those children 
whose daddies had been striking for 
three years. The little packages were 
distributed to the children so that they 
could return to their homes with their 
hearts made happy. While this meeting 
was in progress a car was seen cruising 
around the block where the miners’ meet- 
ing hall was located. At the wheel of this 
ear was Provisional President Ray Ed- 
mundson of the United Mine Workers of 
America, District 12. In that car seated 
with him was one Thomason, a notorious 
gangster and member of the notorious 
Berger gang that operated in Franklin 
County prior to that time. Since that 
time the gang has been broken up and 
Berger has been hanged. Thomason was 
accused of having killed Mayor Joe Adams 
of West City. 

When this meeting adjourned the strik- 
ing miners’ children walked out with 
smiles on their faces, made happy by the 
little packages of candied Easter eggs, 
oranges and so forth, contributed by the 
Progressive Miners, this car with Ed- 
mundson at the wheel and Thomason 
seated in the back seat, at Sixth and 
Washington Street—and Springfield, by 
the way is the capital city of Illinois— 
stopped the car and shot down in cold 
blood and killed one man, Eddris Maybe. 
and injured eight other men. 

Officials of the United Mine Workers of 
America who will have men shot down in 
cold blood underestimated the fighting 
qualities of the Miners of Illinois. We 
had to defend ourselves. The Illinois 
miners were noted for their courage. In 
addition to the four men I have named, 
seventeen men were killed. 


Picture, if you will, Mrs. Emma Cumer- 
lato, the mother of seven children, stand- 
ing in her front room in Kinkaid, Illinois, 
not bothering or molesting anyone, when 
a sniper with a rifle, shot her and killed 
her in her own parlor. Picture Dominic 
Laurenti, who was picketing a coal mine, 
picketing his mine to keep imported men 
from taking his place, being beaten over 
his head by characters imported into the 
state by officials of the United Mine 
Workers of America, knocked senseless. 
and then additional blows were given to 
him and Dominic Laurenti never breathed 
any more, 


And so it went until they killed 21 
men in cold blood because of the dic- 
tatorial policies of John L. Lewis, who 
would today destroy the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. When we left the 
United Mine Workers we likewise had 
to leave the American Federation of 
Labor. That was one thing we deeply 
regretted. We could not hold our mem- 
bership in the American Federation of 
Labor at that time, by leaving the 
United Mine Workers of America. [ 
was a member of the United Mine 
Workers of America for 22 years, and 
as a member of the United Mine Work- 
ers I was a member of the American 
Federation of Labor. Up to May, 
1929 ot this year we were an independ- 
ent organization. We could not af- 
filiate with the American Federation 
of Labor unless we affiliated with the 
United Mine Workers of America and 
that we would not do. 


Today, Mr. President, I stand before 
this convention representing my or- 
ganization with its 35,000 miners as an 
affiliated body of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. But let me tell you 
what the Progressive Miners of Ameri- 
ca did even before our affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor. 


When the C. I. O. got busy in the 
East St. Louis-Belleville district and 
in the southern part of Illinois, we 
immediately got busy. We did not 
want to see the C. I. O. raid the mem- 
bership of the American Federation 
of Labor, even though we were not 
affiliated at the time. An alliance was 
formed between the Progressive Min- 
ers of America and the Trades Councils 
of Belleville and East St. Louis and 
St. Louis across the river, so that they 
could operate and work hand in hand 
to defeat the destructive policies of 
the Committee for Jndustrial Organi- 
zation. and through that combined ef- 
fort of those Trades Councils and the 
Progressive Miners of America. the 
c. I. O. has not been able to scratch 
the surface of the Belleville-East St. 
Louis district. Today everything from 
East St. Louis and Belleville to the 
southern tip cf the state of Illincis 
is solid A. F. of L. except those ftw 
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who work in the United Mine Worke 
ers’ mines. 


On May 29th of this year we were 
granted a certificate of affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor. I 
say to you, and I know I speak the 
sentiment of my membership when I 
say that we are proud of that affiiia- 
tion. We have carried out our obli- 
gation to the letter. Not only have we 
done that, but every Board member of 
our organization has received instruc- 
tions that he shall not only organize 
for the Progressive Miners of Ameri- 
ca, but he shall devote his every effort 
to building up and expanding the 
American Federation of Labor where- 
ever that is possible. We have organ- 
izers in the field for the specific pur- 
pose of organizing for the American 
Federation of Labor, and we are pay- 
ing their salaries, expenses, ete., in 
connection with their work. 

Due to these efforts let me enumer- 
ate a few of the places that have been 
organized in [llinois. In the Belle- 
ville teritory they organized the Belle- 
ville Laundry Company, local clean- 
ing and dyeing plants, Eli-Walker 
Shirt Factory, local filling station at- 
tendants, Empire Stove Company, Bel- 
leville Container Company, local taxi- 
cab drivers, Pfeffer Milling Company, 
Lebanon; Imbs Milling Company, Mas- 
coutah; Postel Milling Company, Mas- 
coutah; Millstadt Milling Company; 
Marsh Stencil Machine Company; Leb- 
anon Truck Drivers; and Auto Stove 
Works, East St. Louis. 


In Saline County the Fluorspar 
Mines, Teamsters and Truckers of El- 
dorado; Midwest Dairy Company; Op- 
erating Engineers: Plasterers and Ce- 
ment Finishers of Eldorado; Retail 
Clerks of Harrisburg; Painters, Paper- 
hangers and Decorators; Laundry 
Workers of Harrisburg; Bricklayers 
and Masons of Harrisburg; Carpenters 
and Joiners of Harrisburg; Plasterers 
and Cement Finishers; Operating 
Engineers: IlJinois Journeymen Bar- 
bers; Teamsters and Truckers of 
Shawneetown; Eldorado Trades Coun- 
cil; Bartenders, Waitresses and Hotel 
Employes; Brick and Clay Workers, 
and Harrisburg Trades Council. 

I dont care to read all of them, but 
there are five or six more pages of 
places that our men organized for the 
American Federation of Labor, which 
shows without question where we stand 
with reference to the American labor 
movement and to this great American 
Federation of Labor. 

Now let me say one more thing in 
connection with the United Mine Work- 
ers of America 'f my memory serves 
me right the records will show that the 
members of the United Mine Workers 
themselves some years ago by their vote 
voted te affiliate with the American Fed- 


eration of Labor. That was perhaps be- 
fore Johr. L Lewis was even a member 
of the United Mine Workers of America. 
The menmipership themselves wanted to be 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor and | say to you here this aft- 
ernoon that at this very moment the 
miners throughout America want to re- 
main members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labo~. They were taken out of 
the American Federation of Labor, not 
because they wanted to be taken out, 
but because John L. Lewis himself took 
them out with @ stroke of his pen, giv- 
ing no one else a chance to decide the 
issue. 


The reason I know that the miners 
throughout the state want to belong to 
the American Federation of Labor is be- 
cause I am receiving daily numerous re- 
quests from miners in the outlying coal 
fields, begging and pleading that I send 
organizers into those coal fields and 
take them into the Progressive Miners 
of America, under the banner of the 
American Federation of Labor. This is 
particularly true of the State of Ala- 
bama, the State of Oklahoma, the State 
of Missouri, the States of Kansas, Ohio. 
Indiana Kentucky, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, and last, but not lect, 
a half a dozer delegations from Colo- 
rado called on me while I was here dur- 
ing the iast week, asking that we come 
into Colorado and give them a home in 
the Progressive Miners of America un- 
der the banner of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


Now, as 1 have stated, the members of 
the United Mine Workers of America 
have not left the American Federation 
of Labor because they wanted to, but be- 
eause John L. Lewis took the United 
Mine Workers of America out of the 
American Federation of Labor by virtue 
of the fact that he refused to pay his 
assessments and today stands a_sus- 
pended member because he has not noid 
his per eapita tax for a period of almost 
two years. 

We are holding in abeyance for the 
time being this aggressive organizing 
campaign that we are going to put into 
effect in these states that I have just 
named. I know that through the Pro- 
gressive Miners of America the miners 
in the bituminous coal flelds in the 
states I have just named ean be brought 
back into the American Federation of 
Iabor and will be brought back by the 
Progressive Miners of America. 

As soon as this convention adjourns I 
am gong to Charleston, West Virginia, 
to meet with a delegation from that en- 
tire state, and with them formulate plans 
for an organizing campaign. I have ev- 
ery reason in the world to believe that 
when the next convention of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor assembles, the 
members of the miners in the bituminous 
coal territories will be included under 
the banner of the American Federation 
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of Labor, members of the Progressive 


Miners of America. 


Now as | have already stated here, 
John L. Lewis with his associated ‘‘yes’’ 
men who comprise his official staff, and 
with every known vicious character im- 
aginable that he has taken under his 
wing, has tried to destroy the Progres- 
sive Miners of America, but he has been 
unable to do so He has been unable 
to as much as scratch the surface, let 
alone destroy the organization, and if he 
could not destroy the Progressive Miners 
of America during the almost five years 
that we were an independent organiza- 
tion without affiliatio: with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, tell me how in 
hell he is going tc do it, now that we 
are enrolled under the banner of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


They have killed our people. They 
have clubbed our people. They have 
bombed our homes, they have destroyed 
our property, but notwithstanding all of 
these things the Progressive Miners of 
America wax ever stronger day by day. 

I recall very distinctly not very long 
ago in the lobby of the Leland Hotel in 
Springfield, Illinois, where Ray Edmund- 
son was in company with a Mr. Grant 
of Arkansas who is sunnosed to be an 
attorney of the United Mine Workers, in 
the presence of one Gola Whitlow, whose 
name T have used here a while ago, and 
Ray Edmundsor somehow or other got 
hold of one of our financial reports. We 
put out a financia' report to our mem- 
bership every six months showing the 
income and expenses, the dues paving 
members’ ete. Edmundson got hold of 
this financial report—and, by the way, 
you don’t see them in the United Mine 
Workers of America any more. My 
friends. in the districts under the furis- 
diction of the United Mine Workers of 
America the members do not see finan- 
cial statements any more. They have no 
more conventions, constitutional or seole. 
They have no more elections for the pur- 
pose of electing officials. They do not 
know anything about the Internal affairs 
of their organization. 

Our organization, as I have said, re- 
leases every six months a financial re- 
port giving in detail the Income and ex- 
penditures and the balance on hand. 
Fdmundson had this report and he said, 
“My God, ain’t that awful! Look at the 
dues-paying membership they have. look 
at the money in their treasury. Some- 
thing has to be done.”” And he turned 
around to Mr. Grant, the attorney, and 
said, ‘*We haven't been able to destroy 
them in any other way. and I tell you to 
sue the Progressive Miners, take them 
into court, and, if nothing else, bust 
them ‘financially.”’ 

The result is that four $200,000.00 law 
suits have been filed against the Pro- 
gressive Miners of America, hoping in 
that way to take our treasury. 

Do you know how they did it? Mr. 
Baker, who lived in Saline County, Ili- 
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nols, all his life, was sent out of Saline 
County over into Hulin, Oklahoma. They 
moved his furniture over there, set him 
up over there on a little farm and said, 
“You stay here until you create your 
citizenship in the State of Oklahoma. 
We will mail you a check for $25.00 each 
week and pay your rent, and then we 
will sue the Progressive Miners direct 
in the Federal Courts of the State of 
TIilinois.”’ 


They did that. We found out where 
this man was. We sent men there to 
trace this man down and find out what 
he was doing in Oklahoma. They got all 
the evidence necessary, and when that 
case came up before Judge Lindley in 
Danville, Mr. Baker testified on cross- 
examination and pointed out Grant and 
said, ‘“‘That’s the man that shipped me 
to Oklahoma, and I get $25.00 a week 
from him.” The membership of the 
United Mine Workers of America are 
paying those bills. The same thing hap- 
pened to three other persons who were 
shipped to Kentucky. We traced them 
down there and found out the same thing. 

Failing in all of these attempts, now 
they are trying to railroad forty-one 
loyal union men to prison on framed-up 


charges. I will not dwell on that. I 
could talk for hours, but I will only 


touch the high spots in the fight that 
took place in the State of Illinois. But 
when these cases on these forty-one in- 
dictments come up we will have hun- 
dreds of sworn testimonials and docu- 
ments showing the method and manner in 
which they tried to frame these forty- 
one men. 


I wish William Keck, my predecessor 
in office, was standing here beside me 
this afternoon. No man ever drew a 
breath who was ever finer than my pre- 
decessor in office, William Keck. He 
does not fear the outcome of the indict- 
ments, nor do I fear the outcome of the 
struggle for democracy in the trade union 
movement as exemplified by the Pro- 
gressive Miners of America. 

I think I have taken up enough time 
of this convention. I want to thank 
President Green and the delegates seated 
in the convention for the kind atten- 
tion you have given me here this after- 
noon. 


Again I repeat that the statements I 
have made are not of my own making, 
they are not of my own imagination, 
but they are a matter of record, and I 
challenge successful contradiction, either 
by John L. Lewis, Frank Hefferly, or 
any other appointed associated officer 
that he has named to these various posi- 
tions. 

I expect to leave Denver, Colorado, to- 
morrow afternoon. I have received sev- 
eral telegrams that require my attention 
immediately back home, but tkefore I 
leave Denver I am going to present to 


the President of this Federation of La- 
bor as well as to the Secretary, cur peti- 
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tion for an {International charter in the 
American Federation of Labor. Immedi- 
ately upon the granting of such a char- 
ter, if that can be done and it is done, 
and I hope it is, we are going to invade 
the bituminous coal producing districts 
in the states I have previously named, 
and give those miners a home in the 
Progressive Miners of America, under 
the banner of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


Let me relate one more instance before 
I leave the floor, which just comes to 
my mind. Not so very long ago John L. 
Lewis very vigorously prosecuted the vio- 
lation of civil liberties in Harlan County, 
Kentucky, and rightfully so, but I won- 
der why that same individual who so 
vigorously prosecuted the violation of 
civil liberties in Harlan County, Ken- 
tucky, denied that same right to other 
memters of the organization and to 
other American citizens who are en- 
titled to the same rights he is entitled 
to have. 


I refer now to one experience I had 
in 1935 prior to the C. I. O. movement, 
prior to our affiliation and prior to the 
enactment of the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act. I refer to my trip into Pennsyl- 
vania as an organizer. We_ received 
dozens and dozens of letters from the 
miners in District 2, begging and plead- 
ing that we come in there and take them 
into our organization, stating they could 
no longer stand the dictatorial policies 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
stating that work'ng conditions were 
absolutely intolerable or even worse than 
they were without an organization. 

I was dispatched to District 2 of 
Pennsylvania, Reynoldsville, Pennsyl- 
vania, located my headquarters there and 
on May 12, 1935 I spoke at my first 
meeting in Pennsylvania. I did not know 
a man in the audience. Twelve hundred 
or more Pennsylvania miners were in 
that meeting and three international of- 
ficers of the United Mine Workers of 
America were sitting in the meeting, and 
they were pointed out to me. One of 
them was James Mark, provisional ap- 
pointed president of District 2, Pennsyl- 
vania; Bunny Askey, appointed 3oard 
Member of District 2, Pennsylvania, and 
John Ghizzoni, International Board Mem- 
ber of the United Mine Workers of 
America, [I said to these miners - 
sembled in this meeting: “I am ft 
because you begged our organization to 
send somebody down here. I am not here 
to organize you unless you are sure that 
you are willing to come into the Pro- 
gressive Miners of America on a decent 
basis and belong to a democratic organ- 
ization. All I ask you to do is this: Listen 
carefully to what I have to say. After I 
am done talking you can ask me any 
questions that you care to ask in con- 
nection with the Miners’ organization 
and I will be glad to answer them. Aft- 
er that is done if you think we repre- 
sent a clean, democratic Miners’ Union, 





stand up on your feet like men and 
say so, and I will appreciate it. If you 
don’t think so, say I am no good and I 
will pack my suitcase and go back to 
Illinois. 

I turned to the three officials of the 
United Mine Workers of America and I 
said, “I am informed you are officers 
of the United Mine Workers of America. 
I will ask you to stand beside me on this 
platform and face your own membership, 
debate this issue with me, and if I do 
not show these miners that you are noth- 
ing but racketeers I will pack my grip 
and go back to Illinois.” 

Did the three men take the platform? 
No, they sneaked out of the hall and away 
they went. I talked about an hour and 
a half, and my associate, Barney Flaherty, 
talked an hour and a half. They asked 
me a few questions, and the twelve hun- 
dred miners voted unanimously to join 
the Progressive Miners of America. 

Then the following Sunday I had a 
meeting billed for Rossiter, Pennsylvania, 
rented a hall, paid for it, and had the 
receipt in my pocket. There was some- 
thing like three thousand miners assem- 
bled at that meeting, and I thought to my- 
self, I will take District 2 like nobody’s 
business, just like Grant took Richmond. 
When I took the floor and tried to talk 
the war started. About five hundred 
men were shipped by John L. Lewis and 
John Ghizzoni, International Board Mem- 
ber of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, from Blairsville, Pensylvania and 
from Pittsburgh. The men shipped from 
Blairsville had never worked a day in 
their life in a coal mine and were in no 
wiy, shape or form connected with the 
Miners’ organization. They were men who 
were on strike in a glass factory in Blairs- 
ville. The others were on strike in a 
steel plant in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Five hundred of them were shipped to 
Rossiter to bust up my meeting, and they 
were headed by International officials of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 

Prior to the breaking up of the meeting, 
after they stopped me from talking, one 
of those paid agents made a motion 
publicly, mind you, he said, “I make a 
motion that that bird stand before us 
and say he is going to leave the State of 
Pennsylvania right away or we will kick 
his guts out.” Pardon me, but that is 
the language he used. International 
Board Member Ghizzoni put the motion 
and the motion carried. “Now.” he said, 
“what are you going to do? You heard 
what they say. Are you going to stand 
before them and tell them you are going 
to get out of the state?” I said, “I 
will talk to them.” 

I got up before them. I said, “I cer- 
tainly appreciate the swell reception I 
got in Rossiter this afternoon, but I will 
leave the State of Pennsylvania when the 
miners of Pennsylvania tell me.” They 
escorted me to my car and said, “Now 
beat it, you son of a so-and-so, to Illinois, 
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and don’t ever attempt to come back to 
Pennsylvania again.” 

I didn’t go back to Illinois. IT went 
back to my headquarters in Reynoldsville, 
Pennsylvania. I had meetings every 
night with delegations. When they saw I 
was still in the State of Pennsylvania 
they shipped twenty-six gun men and 
located them in my hotel. I owe my life 
to Mrs. Bohrens, the proprietor of that 
hotel in Pensnylvania. She came into the 
hallway when they were ready to beat 
my head with a pipe about that long. 

I appealed to the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, I appealed to the Captain of the 
State Police, 1 appealed to the Mayor of 
the city, I appealed to the sheriff, I ap- 
pealed to the City Council, asking that I 
be given the right to walk the sidewalks 
and ride the highways of Pennsylvania 
unmolested by hirelings of the United 
Mine Workers of America. They said, 
“You have that right, but they have not 
molested you.” I said, “No, they have 
not killed me, but I don’t want to wait 
until I am laying on a slab, I want to 
fight while I can live and breathe for my 
organization.” 

After five long weeks along came twen- 
ty-six imported gunmen—one of them 
had License 4-U-74, a Model V-S Ford, I 
shall never forget. They even set fire 
to my hotel three times in one day and 
tried to burn me out of Reynoldsville, 
Pennsylvania After five long weeks I 
let my suitcase out of the window and 
said, “Hell, what’s the use,’ and I left. 

I am saying to you men this afternoon 
that if John L. Lewis will extend to the 
other men the same civil liberties he has 
fought for in Harlan County, I can go 
into every bituminous coal field and in 
thirty days take away every miner he has 
got and put them in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. And how damned well 
he knows it. 

I thank you very much for your fine 
reception and attentive consideration. I 
hope we will be granted an international 
charter from the American Federation of 
Labor, and I pledge to you the whole- 
hearted support of my 35,000 members, 
and, if necessary our entire financial re- 
sources to sta:ip out the plague, so-called, 
the C. I. O. from the American labor 
movement once and forever. 


I wish you Godspeed. I hope you 
every success in the world, and I as- 
sure you I will give you everything in 
me and in my organization to help your 
splendid cause. 


I thank you. 


President Green: I want the delegates 
to this convention, and not only the 
delegates, but the public at large, to 
know and understand that Brother Joe 
Oznie has made his speech this after- 


noon with the full knowledge and un- 
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has said is a 
You under- 


derstanding that all he 
matter of public record. 
stand that, do you, Joe? 
Delegate Oznie: I do, Mr. Green. 
President Green: And that you stand 
by every statement made in this public 
record? 
Delegate Oznic: By statement 
I made, absolutely, and I challenge suc- 
contradiction. 
Delegate Gladski, Shenandoah Central 
Labor Union: Mr. Chairman, I challenge 
the statement he has made. 


You 


every 


cessful 


President Green: have not been 
recognized. 

Delegate Gladski: I challenge those 
statements now or at any time. 
President Green: Delegate Oznic has 
made his statement to this convention 
and it is a matter of public record. He 
will be answerable for all of the state- 
ments he has made. There is nothing 
now before the convention except the 


report of the committee. 


Delegate Gladski: I rise to a point of 
order. 


President Green: You have not been 
recognized. Please take your seat. The 
only thing before the convention is the 
report of the Committee on _ Resolu- 
tions. 

Chairman Woll: I regret to say that 
the Secretary is temporarily indisposed 
and I shall report for the committee on 
the last matter before the Committee 
on Resolutions, excepting a _ resolution 
of thanks. 


FUNDAMENTAL STRUCTURE OF 
A. F. OF L. ATTACKED 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 123) 

This section of the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council is informative in char- 
acter and advises the convention of an 
injunction proceedings instituted by the 
International Union of Brewery, Flour. 
Cereal! and Soft Drink Workers of 


America, designing to enjoin the officers 
and the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Inter- 
Brotherhood of 


national Teamsters, 
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Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers ot 
America from enforcing a decision of 
the Executive Council which was sub- 
sequently ratified by a convention. 


The officers of the International Union 
of Brewery, Flour, Cereal and_ Soft 
Drink Workers of America appeared be- 
fore your Committee and complained 
that the report of the Executive Coun- 
ceil was in error in two. particular 
points, and inferred it might also be in 
error on a third. 


The first error pointed out is said to 
relate to the statement of the Executive 
Council that the injunction was directed 
against the entire membership of the 
American Federation of Labor. They 
contend it is directed solely against the 
officers of the American Federation of 
Labor and its Executive Council. if that 
be true, then, of course, this conven- 
tion or any other body would be free 
to act as they might please regarding 
these injunction proceedings. 


The second error referred to is said 
to relate to that part of the Executive 
Council’s report wherein it says the 
purpose of the injunction was the set- 
ting aside of a decision of the American 
Federation of Labor reached in regular 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor in 1933. The contention is that 
the injunction is directed against the 
setting aside the decision of the Ex- 
ecutive Council rendered on April 30, 
1933, awit in the convention’s action. 
However, it is difficult to understand 
how the setting aside of the Executive 
Council's action in 1933 does not in- 
volve and embrace the confirmation of 
that decision by the convention in 1933 
which, upon such action became a de- 
cision of the convention itself. 


The third point indicated is the 
statement of the Executive Council that 
the application of this petition for an 
injunction against the American Federa- 
tion of Labor by one of its affiliated 
National and International Unions is an 
unprecedented effort. It is pointed out 
that other labor organizations and even 
Departments of the American Federa- 


tion of Labor, had engaged in injunction 
proceedings directed against other labor 
bodies. The contention is quite true, 
but the fact also remains that no evi- 
dence was presented that heretofore an 
affiliated organization sought to enjoin 
the officers and the Executive Council 
in the enforcement of any decision ren- 
dered by it or secured, to have that de- 
cision annulled by equity proceedings. 


Your Committee has carefully reviewed 
this section of the Executive Council’s 
report. It expresses keen regret that a 
controversy between two affiliated or- 
ganizations should now be referred to a 
forum and a judicial body outside of 
the ranks of organized labor. This is a 
condition that cannot be tolerated. Un- 
der no circumstances can this procedure 
be justified. We can only hope the par- 
ticular organization in this instance will 
realize the import of its action and re- 
consider the steps taken by it. 


Your Committee recommends that the 
Executive Council carry out the de- 
fense of the principles of the American 
Federation of Labor as indicated in this 
report, if compelied to defend the rights 
of labor in the equity courts to the ut- 


most if no other course is left open 
to it. 


Your Committee further recommends 
concurrence in the expressions and 
recommendations as contained in the re- 
port of the Executive Council on this 
subject. 

A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the committee. 


Delegate Obergfell, Brewery Workers: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates, I come 
here to protest against the repurt of 
the Executive Council to this conven- 
tion and against the report of the com- 
mittee. 


The report of the Executive Council 
is insidious, unfair. It is vicious, and 
unadulterated propaganda in that it 
attempts to sway its readers with half- 
truths, “FUNDAMENTAL STROUC=- 
TURE OF A. F. of L. ATTACKED”! 
—the very caption of the report is a 
complete reversal of the truth. As a 
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matter of fact, the foundation of the 
case of the Brewery Workers against 
the action of the Executive Council is 
to uphold the fundamental structure 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and to preserve the rights guaranteed 
us in our Certificate of Affiliation. 


In the first paragraph, the report 
says the action of the Brewery Work- 
ers is unwarranted and unprecedented. 
Is it possible that the President, Secre- 
tary, and the fifteen members of the 
learned Executive Council are all suf- 
fering from amnesia? 


I hold in my hands the proceedings 
of the convention of the Building 
Trades Department, held in Atlantic 


City only two short years ago, and I 
have also in my possession a copy of 
the Bill of Complaint and the testi- 
mony given in the case of the several 
Building Trades International Unions 
against the twelve Building Trades In- 
ternational Unions comprising’ the 
Building Trades Department of the A. 
F. of L., in which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor officially joined, 
praying for a mandatory injunction in 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, Equity No. 58248. At the 
trial President William Green, Secre- 
tary Morrison, and First Vice-Presi- 
dent Duffy gave testimony in support 
of the mandatory injunction prayed 
for by the plaintiff, against the twelve 
International Unions which composed 
the Building Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor. The 
driving force behind the attempt to 
obtain a mandatory injunction against 
twelve affiliated unions constituting 
the largest department in the American 
Federation of Labor was a number of 
Executive Council members and Presi- 
dent Green himself. This action estab- 
lished the precedent of appeal to the 
Equity Courts by officers and leaders 
of the American Federation of Labor, 


and they now have the temerity to 
say that our appeal for justice to a 
Court of Equity is unprecedented. 


The further mis-statement of fact 
to the effect that we are applying for 
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an injunction against all of the work- 
ers of our land, is made with a wilful, 
deliberate attempt to prejudice the 
rank and file of the workers against 
the Brewery Workmen. As a matter 
of fact, the suit in question clearly 
sets forth in unmistakable language 
that it has for its purpose the setting 
aside of an unconstitutional act of the 
Executive Council in rendering a de- 
cision on May 2nd, 1933, in direct 
violation of a contract between the 
Brewery Workers International Union 
and the American Federation of Labor, 
entered into by the isuance of a Cer- 
tificate of Affiliation on March ith, 
1887, and the subsequent 1913 Seattle 
Convention. 


The report unfairly makes it appear 
that we are taking the internal affairs 
of the American Federation of Labor 
before the Court, when, in fact, the 
exact contrary is the case. So far 
as the American Federation of Labor 
is concerned, the decision of the Ex- 
ecutive Council ordering members of 
our International Union into other or- 
ganizations is not an internal affair of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
any sense. The priority right of the 
Brewery Workmen over men employed 
in the Brewing Industry was acknowl- 
edged in the Certificate of Affiliation 
and constitutes a contract, and no- 
where in the Constitution of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is the Ex- 
ecutive Council vested with power to 
raid the membership of an affiliated 
organization, 


Our suit involves the fundamental 
rights of every Union affiliated with 
the Federation, no matter how small, 
and we are asking the Court to re- 
store our autonomous rights so ruth- 
lessly interfered with by the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor because we had no other 
recourse. As an affiliate of the Fed- 
eration we were not only not given 
the protection we were entitled to as 
set out in the Certificate of Affilia- 
tion but the Federation actively at- 
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tempts to take away our fundamental 
rights at the behest of other unions. 

The report further insinuates that 
if the suit is successful opportunity is 
presented to claim damages. Ht is 
obvious that this statement is made 
to further prejudice our case. There is 
not one word in the complaint that in 
any way infers that money damages 
will be claimed. 


It is the aim of our International 
Union to preserve the right of every 
union, large or small, influential or 
non-influential, that is affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, 
to be »rotected in its tundamental 
right of existence against the conniv- 
ing and selfish desire of a _ stronger 
union to absorb it in whole or in part. 
If we do this, we will have accom- 
plished our puroose, and rendered a real 
service for the perpetuation of our 
trades union movement, 

The Brewery Workers International 
Union is a member of the American 
Federafion of Labor with a mandate 
from the beginning which the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor must respect 
at all times, namely that we subscribe 
to the rules and regulations and the 
constitution of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor pertaining to the things 
within its constitutional limitations, 
but nowhere in the constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor is the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor vested with au- 
thority to interfere with the member- 
ship of its affiliated organizations— 
certainly not without the consent of 
that membership. 

And, in this connection, the Execu- 
tive Council’s report seeks to create 
the impression that we cite only part 
of the Certificate of Affiliation in cur 
suit. Let me remind the Executive 
Council that with the Bill of Com- 
plaint we have submitted a _ photo- 
static copy of our Charter. Quite in 
line with the balance of the report to 
prejudice our case, they have con- 
veniently omitted the following very 
important wording of our Charter: 


“The American Federation of Labor 
does hereby bind itself to support the 
said International Union of Brewery 
Workmen in the exercise of all its 
rights, privileges and autonomy as an 
atfiliated Union.” 

The decision of the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor 
is a bold and unadulterated attempt 
to place the membership of an iffilia- 
ted organization into involuntary 
servitude abhorrent to the whole peo- 
ple of our Republic. It would destroy 
the very democracy which the Fed- 
eration so deeply cherishes in its 
public utterances. 

The suit of the Brewery Workmen 
to sec aside this autocratic decision 
of the Executive Council rendered on 
May 2nd, 1933, to strip National and 
International Unions affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. of the sovereign right 
to govern the internal affairs of their 
organizations is brought for the pro- 
tection of every affiliate of the Amerie- 
can Federation of Labor. If this de- 
cision were allowed to go _ unchal- 
lenged, it would take away the secur- 
ity of every National] and International 
Union, particularly those smaller and 
less powerful. We are seeking pro- 
tection against arbitrary attempts of 
those at the moment in control to raid 
the membership of an affiliate. 

It comes with mighty bad grace to 
shout about others raiding the mem- 
bership of the American Federation of 
Labor, when the undisputed record 
shows that the Federation itself was 
the first to attempt to raid one of 
its own affiliated unions! If, as stated 
in their report, there is shame in this 
controversy, it rests upon the heads of 
the learned members of the Executive 
Council. 

The pioneers of the National and 
International Unions who brought the 
American Federation of Labor into 
existence, saw the pitfalls that lay 
before the Labor Movement, and, like 
the delegates to the Constitutional 
Congress who brought into existence 
the Union of the States, zealously 
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guarded their autonomous and sover- 
eign rights. These autonomous and 
sovereign rights of the National and 
International Unions have been pro- 
claimed and reproclaimed during the 
fifty years of leadership of one who 
guided the destinies of the American 
Federation of Labor—the late Samuel 
Gompers, the Grand Old Man of Labor. 


I want to read into the record a 
statement made under oath by Samuei 
Gormpers in the Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia in a famous 
lubor case. Their counsel was endeav- 
ering to break Gompers down in his 
testimony to admit that National and 
International Unions are subordinate 
organizations of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Mr. Gompers’ reply 
was in definite terms that are unmis- 
takable. I quote: 

“No National or International Union 
is subordinate to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. ‘They are sovereign 
entities in themselves.” 

The Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has no more 
right to order members of one union 
into another union (like driving cat- 
tle from one pen to another), without 
the consent of that union’s members, 
than the government of the United 
States would have to violate the au- 
tonomy of one of its sovereign states 
and hand it over to another state with- 
out the voluntary consent of its cit- 
izens. 

The decision of the Executive Coun- 
cil reeks with ty anny,—and _ tyranny 
whether applied by Labor or by Gov- 
ernment is repugnant and must be re- 
sisted to preserve our democratic insti- 
tutions. 

The officers of the Brewery Workers 
International Union were ordered by two 
successive conventions and a popular ref- 
erendum vote of their entire membership 
resulting in 99.7 per cent directing them 
to protect and preserve the autonomous 
and human rights of their membership. 
We, as officers, have, by their order, re- 
sorted to the legal courts in order to 
protect the sovereign rights of the mem- 
bership. 


On the question of our claim of prop- 
erty rights—who can dare say that one 
of the earliest affiliates of the American 
Federation of Labor, which as helped 
to build it from an insignificant institu- 
tion to the power and influence it com- 
mands today, has no property rights in 
that Federation? The power and influ- 
ence the American Federation of Labor 
enjoys today was obtained as a result 
of the sacrifice and privation of tae 
members of affiliated unions and moneys 
contributed in the form of per capita 
tax, all of which constitute a property 
right. 


A member of a local union has a 
vested property right in the local union 
of which he is a member. The local 
union has a property right in the Inter- 
national Union with whom it is affili- 
ated. And the International Union has 
a property right in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor if it is affiliated with it.. 
In the decision of the Executive Council 
of the Anerican Federation of Labor or- 
dering members of our local union to 
transfer from our local union and the 
International Union to another organiza- 
tion breaks contracts all along the line 
between the member and the local, the 
local and the International, and the In- 
ternationa) and the Federation. 


The distorted picture drawn in the re- 
port of the Executive Council to befuddle 
the issue in the minds of the delegates 
is not a credit to the leaders of our 
present day movement. 


If the theory established by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in our case 
were to govern the future of the Labor 
Movement, then we will have, indeed, 
established a “One Big Union” in that 
the National and International Unions 
will be stripped of the last vestige of 
self-government. 

The strength of any duly representa- 
tive organization rests in no small meas- 
ure upon a decent respect of the right of 
minorities. When the autocratic will of 
any strong group is imposed upon a de- 
fenseless minority, without legal and 
moral justification, self-government is 
gone, leaving in its place the specter 
of dictatorship, and spelling, in this case, 
the death of Labor's freedom. 
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Any attempt in this disastrous direc- 
tion can only be defeated by the con- 
science of the teaders responsible for it, 
or, failing that, by a resort on part of 
the victims of such ruthless aggression, 
to the traditional American protection 
of our Courts. 


In conclusion, let me say that we have 
listened here since Monday to repeated 
statements by members of the Executive 
Council, including chairmen of important 
committees, that there exists in the 
American Federation of Labor National 
and International Unions on the indus- 
trial basis. Yes, that the Executive 
Council has directed that new organiza- 
tions being formed who are, in the judg- 
ment of the organizer, industrial unicns, 
should be organized on the industrial 
basis. 


Contrast that with the action taken 
four years ago against the Brewery 
Workers directing that they turn over 
to another organization men who have 
been affiliated with us for more than 
50 years, yes, who have helped to bring 
this organization and the Federation 
into power and influence, and now you 
want to drive them out of our organiza- 
tion with which they have lived for a 
half century. We protest that with all 
the force at our command, and if, as 
stated in that document, we cannot get 
justice to protect the sovereign rights of 
our members, then we must resort ta the 
only other avenue left open to us. 

We are attempting only to retain that 
which rightfully belongs to our members. 
We had hoped that this unfortunate con- 
troversy could be adjusted on an equita- 
ble basis. But since that is not possible, 
there is notning else left for us to do 
but carry out the mandates of two con- 
ventions and a referendum of our mem- 
bership. 


Numerous statements have been made 
on this floor during the last two or three 
days as to the rights of the minority. 
Well, we are seeking those rights. We 
have faith that ultimately right will 
prevail over might. 

Vice-President Tobin, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters: Mr. Chair- 
man and delegates—First I want to say 


to you that on the advice of our lawyers 
I was practically instructed not to enter 
into a discussion of this case because 
the Brewery Workers have suits against 
us, an injunction against us and the 
Federation of Labor in many sections of 
the country, 

Upon the opening of this convention 
our delegates were in doubt as to whether 
or not we should sit in the convention 
with other delegates who had resorted, 
for the first time in the history of a 
dispute that has been going on for 30 
years, to run into the courts and holler 
for protection from the enemies of labor 
in a dispute that should and was settled 
by this American Federation of Labor. 

After considerable discussion amongst 
ourselves, taking into consideration the 
discontent and division in the ranks of 
labor, we decided to attend this con- 
vention. Our membership were bitterly 
opposed to our attending this convention 
and sitting in the same room with those 
kind of people. 


Brother Obergfell has attempted to tell 
you that it is an every-day practice of 
international unions to run to the courts 
and appeal from the decisions of these 
conventions, | have attended every con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor for 31 years. This is my 31st 
convention. I have seen many bitter dis- 
putes on the floor of the convention; I 
have seen not less than 100 decisions 
made by the convention of the Federa- 
tion on jurisdiction, and for the first 
time in the history of any jurisdiction 
dispute has any of the parties gone to 
court. 


You heard Brother Duffy state yes- 
terday about the number of jurisdiction 
disputes in which the Carpenters were 
involved. In my first attendance in 
these conventions there were two or 
three international unions of Woodwork- 
ers, one a very important international 
union. A decision was rendered against 
them, their charter was taken away, but 
they did not run into the courts and 
try to set aside the right and authority 
of this convention. 

1 remember the case of the Steame- 
fitters and Plumbers. For over ten years 
it took up one day in each convention 
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Nothing so bitter in misunderstanding 
ever obtained within the Federation. 
Those men on both sides of that ques- 
tion were strong willed men and men of 
determination, but when the convention 
rendered a decision they did not run 
into the courts and destroy the right of 
this Federation to make decisions on 
jurisdictions. 


Why, if the Brewery Workers win in 
their suit against the Executive Council 
in their prayer for an injunction in the 
District of Columbia, you might as well 
abolish your Federation, because every 
organization that has a decision rendered 
against it by an overwhelming majority 
of the convention can r-n to their law- 
yers and apply for an injunction re- 
straining the Federation from carrying 
out the decisions of the convention. 


That is the precedent the Brewery 
Workers are trying to set up by running 
to the courts. Won’t we be confronted 
with a fine situation? Every aecision 
made by a majority of this convention, 
if the Brewery Workers win, can be ap- 
pealed to the courts. That is the danger 
of this prayer of theirs. 


Brother Joe Obergfell said that there 
was no intention to ask for damages. 
They don’t know what they are going 
to do. If they win their case they can 
sue for loss under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. To prove the insincerity and 
inaccuracy of that statement they are 
now suing us in Los Angeles and other 
places, and they are backing the brew- 
ery owners in the state of Washington 
and the state of Oregon who are suing 
us for $3,000,000 damages sustained be- 
cause we are endeavoring to put into 
practice the decisions of all these con- 
ventions. That is why I have to be care- 
ful what I say. 

The records of these conventions are 
in the hands of our enemies, and the 
lawyers for the brewery owners «nd the 
Brewery Workers. That is why our attor- 
neys cautioned us against any expres- 
sion that might be used in the courts 
against the officers of the Internation- 
al Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

The Brewery Workers—and it is their 
business, I suppose—have spent hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in trying 


to defend their position in refusing to 
obey the decisions of this convention. 
Two or three separate convention de- 
cisions were rendered overwhelmingly 
and they have absolutely refused to con- 
sider abiding by the decisions of the 
convention. 


They have spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in strike benefits. God 
only knows how much they have lost in 
their investments, taking over breweries 
that were practically bankrupt because 
of this thing and the payment cf enor- 
mous fees to attorneys; but they have 
refused to pay the one cent assessment 
since last June levied by the conference 
in Cincinnati to help to defend this 
Federation and to organize the unor- 
ganized toilers of the nation. 


And they stand in this convention, aft- 
er endeavoring to strangle by legal pro- 
cedure the officers of the Federation, 
and they blatantly tell you they have 
all kinds of money to spend for lawyers’ 
fees to destroy the Federation, but not 
one cent assessment can they pay or 
will they pay, so they have said, to help 
preserve this American Federation of 
Labor. 

Maybe I am wrong, maybe they have 
paid their assessment when they came 
here. They had not paid when the Coun- 
cil was in session. Have they paid that 
assessment? At any rate they did not 
have any of the assesment paid when 
the Council was prepzring this report. 
Secretary Morrison says he doesn’t know, 
but I venture to say they haven’t paid 
any of it. 1 hope I am wrong. 

I have no word of approval for the 
actions of the C. I. O. unions ‘in with- 
drawing from this Federation. I think 
they blundered very seriously, but in 
their withdrawal they just rebelled from 
the decision of the majority. I think if 
they bad stayed in here the question divid- 
ing us might have reached a better state 
of understanding than by their with 
drawal. 

But bear this in mind: The C. I. O. 
unions in their withdrawal did one thing 
for which they cannot explain their posi- 
tion, and that was that they refused to 
abide by a majority of the convention. 
That is what the Brewery Workers are 
doing now. The only difference is that 
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not one of the C. I. O. unions, bitterly 
as they have attacked us, not one of 
them has taken us into court for the 
suspension of their charters, but the 
Brewery Workers have taken us _ into 
court. 


May I ask of you international men 
what would you do with a local union of 
yours that had all the courts of your 
organ‘zation to resort to, even under 
your laws to appeal from the decision 
of your Board to your convention, and 
your convention sustained you as officers 
in a decision you made against your lo- 
cal and then that your local union refus- 
ing to abide by the decis‘on of your con- 
vention, took your international into 
court? 


Still we sit in here, we men of flesh 
and blood, and we sit in conference with 
an organization that has attempted to 
destroy the very foundations of this Fed- 
eration. Well, we are not going to do it 
very much longer. There isn’t an organ- 
ization in America that the Teamsters 
haven’t helped, or that they are not willing 
to help. There isn’t an organization in 
America that we have ever had a dispute 
with that we weren’t willing to go our 
share of the way to settle it. We went 
mcre than around the track double to 
settle this question. After it had been 
discussed in a convention we decided to 
come back to another convention, which 
was a violation of the laws of the Fed- 
eration. After discussing it in the sec 
ond convention we attended conference 
afier conference. 


We offered compromises and the rigid- 
ity and stubbornness of our opponents on 
the other side was of such a nature that 
they were like an immovable mountain, not 
one particle of resiliency in their deter- 
mination to go along that determined line. 
They said it is our way or no way. The 
heads of the largest breweries in the in- 
dustry, men who for years did not know 
us, men who were our enemies and 
friendly to the Brewery Workers, have sat 
in conference with us, the largest brew 
ers in America, they have sat in con- 
ference with both sides listening, and 
they have said that the Brewery Workers 
ought to accept the compromise proposals 


made by the Teamsters. They said, “No, 
there is no such thing, no compromise, 
there is no resiliency, there is just our 
determination that our way must prevail, 
and the Executive Council, the Federa- 
tion, publie opinion or nothing else will 
move us one iota from that determined 
line.”” 


We cannot, being in close touch with 
every industry, allow any truck drivers 
that are hauling through the _ streets 
every day, backing up at the steamship 
wharves and at the railroad stations, 
mingling with commerce, to hold mem- 
bership outside of the Internationa] Bro- 
therhood of Teamsters. If they were 
not out in the public eye dealing in com- 
petition with us we might be willing to 
give some way in such a case, but every 
truck driver working for a_ brewery, 
hauling freight to the freight houses, 
hauling to the steamship lines, mingling 
with our people, if he loses his job in a 
brewery he knows nothing else except to 
drive a truck, he seeks employment in 
our other many branches. Consequently, 
he is nothing but a truck driver, he is 
not a brewery worker except he is on the 
brewery payroll. He is not as much of 
a brewery worker as the plumber, because 
the plumber is inside in the brewery, he 
has something to do with the piping of 
the tanks and the vats, but the plumber 


is a member of the Plumbers’ Union. 
But here is a truck driver that never 
goes inside the brewery. He is hauling 
freight. 


In the last year we witnessed the coal 
miners starting to operate trucks from 
the mouth of the mine to the cities of 
Philadelphia and Seattle, and we had to 
tell them, “You can’t have coal drivers 
in your organization,” and they haven't 
got any now. That is the answer to the 
question. 

We will never double-cross anybody. 
We can do more good for the Brewery 
Workers than they can do themselves if 
they will work in harmony with this de- 
cision of the American Federation of La- 
bor. The industry ic suffering from 
over taxation. The Brewery Workers 
cannot raise wages under the present con- 
ditions in the industry. There are un- 
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organized brewers throughout the country 
on the inside and outside and in Canada 
that we can help to organize. 

They talk about their economic solid- 
arity. They say that if they lose the 
truck driver they will lose the inside 
beer worker. Mind you, he can't haul 
it until it is manufactured, and_ that 
would be a case where they would lose 
their power to regulate wages. 


We have gone this far, which we have 
never done for any other organization 
except by mutual understanding. We 
have agreed that wherever the brewery 
worker has trouble we will not only stick 
to the end but we will lead in the fight, 
and we have demonstrated that with 
other trades. 

I have before me here, to endeavor to 
prove to you the inaccuracy of the state- 
ment made by Brother Obergfell that 
they have no intention of suing the 
members of the Council—maybe that is 
not accurate, that is not the word—but 
at any rate it does not line up with what 
they have done to us or tried to do to 
us in other places. Now, we are being 
sued under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
by the Associated Brewers of California, 
backed up by other brewers, and from 
all the information that we have ob- 
tained we have very strong reasons to 
believe—because they could not know it 
themselves—that it is obtained from the 
Brewery Workers. They are abetted and 
backed and counseled and influenced by 
the Brewery Workers. 

We had a case come up for trial yes- 
terday in Los Angeles, that labor-hating 
city for many years, now almost on the 
verge of complete organization through 
the militancy of the campaign we are 
making in that’ city. The srewery 
Workers sued us there. We brought a 
counter-suit, a cross-suit, to dismiss the 
suit. I do not have the details of the 
case. I know there was money involved. 

We won the cross-complaint yester- 
day, and although I realize it is late, 
because it is of interest to the labor 
movement I am going to read to you the 
expression of the Federal Judge. This 
Federal Judge is reputed to be one of 
the best legal authorities on the Federal 
hench, and there never has been one of 


his opinions overruled by the higher 
courts. We were in a prejudiced dis- 
trict where the influence of Harrison 
tray Otis and Chandler, his son-in-law, 
still obtain, through the Los Angeles 
Times. We did not expect anything like 
as clean-cut a decision as we obtained, 
and in that decision the Federation is 
mentioned. I will not read the whole 
opinion, 


The court overruled the contentions 
of the Brewery Workers’ Union and de- 
nied the motions to strike our answer 
and cross-complaint. The source of the 
opinion is of great significance because 
the judge who wrote it is a great law- 
yer who has seldom, if ever, been re- 
versed. 

After detailing the pleadings and the 
relief sought on the one hand by the 
Brewery Workers and on the other by 
the Teamsters, the opinion proceeds: 


The Court: ‘The reflection, that it is 
to be regretted that great labor organ- 
izations, approved by the law of the land 
and essentially necessary in preserving 
the balance of fair dealing between em- 
ployers and the workers, cannot adjust 
the difficulties which have arisen, is 
pressed upon the mind of the court.... 

“The law guarantees to the workers 
the right to self-representation, be it sin- 
gly, by groups or in body, in their 
dealings with their employer. The em- 
ployer must recognize the selected rep- 
resentative unit or body. There is no 
dispute here as to the effect of that law, 
or disagreement with it on the part of 
the brewery employers. The employes, 
Brewery Workers’ Association, allege 
their united union capacity; the separate 
plaintiffs allege their individual and col- 
lective represertative capacity. 


“And here we have the question to 
be determined divided: The Brewery 
Workers’ Association, a unit member of 
the American Federation ef Labor, 
bound by all engagcments that it has 
assumed as a member of that union in- 
ternationally, may it scparately assert 
that its bargaining agency is not affected 
at all by any condition that it volun- 
talily assumed as such organized body, 
so affiliated. The answer would seem to 
be: If you have determined, directly 
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or impliedly, that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor shall within its power re- 
strict your choice of representatives for 
collective bargaining purposes, you are 
bound by your contract, for you speak 
only by reason of your union capacity, 
which is limited in its right. So much 
being said, it follows that the plaintiffs, 
speaking only tn their union right, can- 
not say, ‘We disaffirm any voluntary 
engagements so entered into by us with 
our great sponsor, and propose to insist 
upon independent right of choice’.’’... 


Therefore, the Brewery Workers lost 
the case and we won our cross-com- 
plaint. 1 want you to notice this one 
thing. I don’t suppose the Federal judge 
who presided in that case ever had a 
labor case before, and certainly not any 
of such magnitude as this one. He de- 
clares in substance that when you enter 
into affiliation with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and you remain in affil- 
iation you are bound by the decisions of 
this Federation. 


Judge Roach, the Federal Judge in 
San Francisco, on appeal from the brew- 
ery owners, went over another case for 
nine months. This was the case of the 
Brewery Owners of San Francisco. All 
parties were represented, the Brewery 
Workers, the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and the Brewery Owners. 
Judge Roach was a union man for many 
years, trained in the trade union move- 
ment, and has been a member of the 
state judiciary for many years in Cali- 
fornia. He was appointed a year or two 
ago to the Federal Court in San Fran- 
cisco and after nine months of careful 
studying of the laws, Federal Judge 
Roach decided that this Federation had 
the power, and he so ruled, to make a 
decision, and that the decision of this 
Federation should be observed by the 
Brewery Owners. 


Federal Judge James of Los Angeles, 
the judge that I just referred to, reaf- 
firms the opinion of Judge Roach, and 
we hear from those Brewery Workers 
that this Federation has no power to 
set aside its original so-called charters 
or certificates of affiliation, or to amend 


The Brewery Workers had their cer- 


tifieate of affiliation amended on more 
than one occasion. We gave them an 
amendment to their charter rights when 
Wwe gave them the cereal and soft drink 
workers, flour mill employes and all of 
that. But that amendment was O. K., 
because it extended their jurisdiction. 
Now, when the Federation, after three 
or four years of discussing the matter 
and by overwhelming majorities—and, by 
the way, let me remind you that when 
that decision was made saying that the 
truck driver running the streets, although 
on the brewery payroll, should properly 
belong in the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, tet me remind you that 
every one of the C. I. O. unions were 
in here and voted their full strength 
against that decision. It was not a de- 
cision of this convention of so-called 
craft unions. It was a decision made 
in two conventions where the industrial 
unionists were present and voted. 

You may do as you like in this con- 
vention and in other conventions, but I 
say to you if the Brewery Workers win 
in this case in the District of Columbia, 
in which the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters is named and is tied in 
with the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, that will be 
the end of your labor movement—and I 
am not a pessimist. I have seen this 
labor movement fight battles that seemed 
insurmountable battles, that were very 
depressing. I have seen it come out on 
top, but if the courts of our country are 
permitted to overrule the actions of two 
conventions, deliberative bodies, where 
men are sound in thought and action, 
men of importance who are shouldering 
great responsibilities, if the courts can 
destroy your decisions, your Federation 
is destroyed. 

I believe in law and order and court 
procedure. No one has any more ad- 
miration for the judiciary than I have 
if they hold where they belong and do 
not attempt to chain the worker to his 
post. 

3ut the unfortunate part of it, the 
cruelty of the whole thing, is this, our 
own people are now attempting to de- 
stroy us. I lived through the Danbury 
Hatters’ case in my early days as a 
delegate to this convention. I remember 
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when Morrison, Mitchell and Gompers 
were sentenced because of their action 
by the Buck Stove & Range Company, 
because they were officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. I have seen 
those days. I have stood in convention 
after convention in those days, when 
the Brewery Workers were the loudest 
opponents and condemned in the strong- 
est language the procedure and abuse 
of the injunction. I have in my mind 
that great exponent of the principles of 
trade unionism, Louis Kemper, a 
Brewery Worker, denouncing the organ- 
izations of employers who attempted to 
strangle labor by the process of in- 
junction. We won. We defeated our 
enemy employers, including the Danbury 
Hat Manufacturers, and the Buck Stove 
& Range Company. 


Then there was the Coronado case 
against the Miners; but in all those 
fights we were a unit, it was capital 
against the working man. In this fight it 
is an affiliated union coming in here, 
sitting in our midst and attempting to 
do the thing that money and capital at- 
tempted to do in the past—destroy this 
Federation by injunction procedure. Don’t 
pass it over lightly. Some day those two 
factions, outside and inside, may come 
together. It is a pity that this division 
obtains. Labor has the greatest opportu- 
nity that the workers ever had in the 
history of our country. The C. I, O. 
claims three and one-half millions. The 
Federation close to four million, so that 
there are between :>ven and a nalf and 
eight millions of organized workers in 
this country, five hundred thousand in 
the Railroad Brotherhoods who are not 
in either body, making a total of nearly 
eight millions of people organized. A 
conservative estimate says that each of 
those workers control not less than four 
human beings. That makes a total of 
thirty-two million workers banded to- 
gether for the common good of all, and 
it is a pity that such a division obtains, 
because labor has within its power, prop- 
erly exercised, power to elect to office 
men who would legislate perhaps more 
thoroughly and fairly in the interests 
of the workers, also to clarify mystify- 
ing laws. 

But there is a greater danger even 


than that division, which I am not mini- 
mizing. That is the danger of the action 
of the Brewery Workers in proceeding 
to the courts, not only to destroy it 


* possible our International Union, but ty- 


ing up our funds, mulcting the savings 
of thirty years, tying up the right of 
this Federation, in convention as- 
sembled, to make decisions by a substan- 
tial majority vote, which they believe 
are in the interests of all the workers 
or of the greater part of the workers, 
and then tying the hands of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary and the other offi- 
cers, preventing them from carrying out 
your decisions. 

Where will you be if they win this 
ease? Don’t you think I have reason 
for fear as well as disgust sitting with 
these kind of men? You tell me they 
are not responsible. The executive offi- 
cers of that international organization 
are responsible. They can hide behind 
the cloak of the general membership if 
they wish. Any executive officers in any 
union that play the game fair, their 
membership will follow them. 

Gentlemen, lest I say too much, which 
may be used as evidence against me, I 
finish by asking you to sustain the re- 
port of the committee on this subject. 

Chairman Woll: I shall not detain 
the convention long on this subject, al- 
though the subject warrants discussion 
of the many important questions involved. 
I wish only to say this, then, in behalf of 
the committee, that the subject of the con- 
troversy between the Teamsters and the 
Brewery Workers is not before the con- 
vention per se. No reconsideration has 
been requested of the previous decisions 
reached by the Executive Council or by 
previous conventions on this matter of 
jurisdictional conflict. 

Instead of the complainants having en- 
tered the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor they have entered the 
Federal courts in order to determine 
there the issues involved, praying and 
hoping there they might seek justice 
where they claim an injustice has been 
done them here, 

The Executive Council reports upon this 
injunction proceeding. Whether the state- 
ments contained in the Executive Coun- 
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cil’s report and the implications noted are 


accurate or not is a matter of divided 
opinion. We report purely upon the 
procedure followed, the injunction  pro- 
ceedings instituted, and your committee 


expresses keen regret that the complain- 
ing party instead of re-entering the forum 
vt the American Federation of Labor, 
elected to enter the forum of the Federal 
courts and there, by judicial processes, 
test the validity and the soundness and 
the justice of previous actions taken by 
us. 


We then urge, as we must of necessity 
urge that this convention can only do, 


to direct the officers of the American 
lederation of Labor, if forced to defend 
the rights of the American Federation 


of Labor in the courts, to do that to the 
utmost, hoping, however, that the com- 
plainant organization will see the grave 
implications involved in the course fol- 
lowed by it and that in good judgment 
and in the interests of the labor move- 
ment as a whole they will withdraw from 
that litigation and let us settle our quar- 
rels from within. That is the report of 
the Executive Council. That is the re- 
port of your committee, and I cannot see 
how a discussion of the merits can in any 
way affect that part of the Council’s re- 
port or the committee’s recommendation, 
nor can I see how any delegate can do 
other than support the committee’s re- 
port, for to do otherwise would be to in- 
struct the officers not to put in a de- 
fense against the charges urged against 
the American Federation of Labor. 


I wish that time would afford us an 
opportunity to discuss the issues involved 
in this litigation and that it might be 
discussed free from the influences of 
either of the two organizations involved 
in conflict, so that we might get the true 
merit of the picture without partisanship, 
without bias, or without any consideration 
influencing our judgment. 

I think the caption of the Executive 
Council ig correct. I think there is in- 
volved the fundamental question of wheth- 
er we are a supreme body, a voluntary 
organization prescribing our own rules 
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and regulations, or whether we shall im- 
port that conception of property right, 
that conception of contractual obligations 
which no longer will leave us a free, dis- 
cursive and voluntary organization. 


As I say, the time is short. 
sues are perhaps not germane. 
peal of your committee is that 
ganization having sought to enter into 
the Federal courts might review the 
dangers involved to the labor movement as 
a whole, and in good judgment withdraw 
that contest from the Federal courts, and 
perhaps by other means seek to obtain 
the objective desire¢ by compromise, ne- 
gotiation or otherwise. For what will it 
gain even though the courts may rule in 
favor of this complainant if by so doing 
the whole fabric of organized relationships 
will have been fundamentally changed 
in subsequent years? What is more, we 
will then have established review by the 
Federal courts of every action taken by 
our conventions, and no longer will we 
enjoy that freedom heretofore enjoyed by 
us. 


These is- 
The ap- 
the or- 


I speak without prejudice to either or- 
ganization this controversy. 
Men as to what is right or 
wrong in jurisdictional matters, 
but in this question of { am 
sure that no one, removing whatever bias 
he may have on underlying 
see the righteousness of procedure of this 


involved in 
differ 
these 


may 


procedure 


causes, can 


character, which involves our organiza- 
tion relatiouships, one to another, and 
our relationships to the courts. And 


now, with our contractual, our represen- 
tative bargaining power controlled by gov- 
ernment—and mind you, I did not speak 
on the Wagner Labor Relations Act and 
the merits involved there—and you will 
undoubtedly be confronted with injunc- 
tion cases there—we are reversing the 
whole policy we have been fighting 
against all these years, fighting against 
injunctions, and you are again rapidly 
mapping out a course of procedure where 
we voluntarily give power to the equity 
division of our courts to interfere with 
ouc free affairs. The issues are grave. 
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I shall not go further. I urge the adop- 
tion of the committee’s report, and the 
committee makes its recommendations 
without bias or prejudice. It is actu- 
ated solely by the legal procedure in- 
volved. 


(A number of delegates called for the 
question.) 


President Green: It seems only fair 
that Delegate Kugler should have the 
opportunity to speak on this question. 


Delegate Kugler, 
Mr. President and 
to you the human side of the question 
The Brewery Workers are an _ Inter- 
national organization affiliated for many 
years with the American Federation of 
Labor, and when I stepped into this 
hall twenty-nine years ago I argued 
the question of jurisdiction, which was 
the underlying cause in regard to the 
report of the Executive Council. 


Brewery Workers: 


delegates—L bring 


Twenty-nine years ago I was a party 
to it to bring about the formation of 
an understanding, and two years there- 
after we consummated an agreement 
with the respective international organ- 
izations. In that agreement which we 
consummated at that time there was no 
more jurisdiction controversy for twenty- 
five years after that. 


May 1 say to this convention here 
that it was just a matter of lightning 
out of a clear sky when this organiza- 
tion of ours was called before the Ex- 
ecutive Council. At that meeting we 
found that one organization wanted to 
discuss the question of jurisdiction 
rights. We were confronted in _ that 
meeting in April, 1933, with a combina- 
tion of organizations laying claim to a 
certain line of demarcation under the 
guise of its being a new industry. 


Now, we, as practical brewery work- 
men, know our trade; we know we have 
gone through hardships for many, many 
years in the organizing process. We 
know we could say to the American 
Labor Movement, where we have been 
so long attentive in every respect and 
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we are living up to every letter of the 
law, that we enjoy the distinction of 
having a 100 per cent organization; and 
we are so attentive in every respect 
and live up to every decision and al- 
ways argue the question within the 
forum of the American Federation of 
Labor 


We went through the early struggles 
of jurisdiction discussion. It is no nov- 
elty to us in this form, but [ must 
eall your attention to the record of 1913 
at the Seattle convention, which speaks 
for itself. In 1915, finally, at the San 
Francisco convention, upon a report of 
the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor—and it speaks for 
itself, where it was reported and 
adopted—and that thereafter for eigh- 
teen long years with that organization 
there were no differences of opinion. 


Then all at once came 1933. What 
was the position of the brewery work- 
men? Why are the brewery workmen 
of today recognizing the seriousness of 
the situation? It is not a question that 
we are trying to seek injunctions against 
anybody, but we want you at least to 
live up to the laws of the American 
Federation of Labor, because the post- 
tion of the brewery workmen is that 
under Article IIT, Section 11, the Ex- 
ecutive Council had no authority to 
render that decision of May 2, 1933. 


Today we have this industry of ours 
organized, enjoying collective bargain- 
ing with our employers, an attractive 
scale of wages, holidays with pay, a 
week’s vacation, excellent conditions, 
sanitation in every respect, 99% organ- 
ized in our industry, irrespective of 
what anybody says, with one per cent 
exception. The cities of Seattle, Tacoma. 
Portland and Spokane make up the one 
per cent which is not under collective 
bargaining and _ contractual relations 
with the employers in behalf of our or- 


ganization. 


Our organization takes this position 
since the Council rendered that decision 
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and brought in some sort of recom- 
mendation to the convention. You don’t 
talk about the San Francisco conven- 
tion the following year. If some of the 
organizations that have been referred 
to which are in the C. I. O. ever haa 
considered it a matter of principle. 
which they say they are for the in- 
dustrial form of organization, | might 
say to you in all sincerity that the 
brewery worker is not asking for that 
pound of flesh, an industrial organiza- 
tion. 

These organizations that are in the 
Cc. I. O., the Ladies’ Garment Workers 
and the Oil Workers, if you take their 
vote in addition to the vote cast in 
behalf of the policy which has been 
Practiced by the Brewery Workers’ or- 
ganization within the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for many years, you 
would have had that question settled 
in the San Francisco convention. And 
is it so hard to settle? We have made 
propositions to the Teamsters’ organi- 
zation. We were willing to go into 
a conference open-minded, and make 
the necessary arrangements. 

Why did we make this fight? The 
limitation of our organization is the 
answer. We are not going to be one 
of the ones who are going to cast 
2.000 votes in a few years from now. 
We will not reach more than sixty-four 
or sixty-five thousand members as far 
as our organization is concerned, be- 
cause there is a limitation within the 
industry. When there is a limtation, 
don't we try to bring about the best 
conditions for the men who give their 
daily labor? 
footing so far as matters of contract 
are concerned with our employers. 
And why? We are not dealing with 
the individual! employer. He is or- 
ganized iocally, state and nationally, 
and it we are standing before him 
singly, with the improvement of ma- 
chines continually replacing our men, 
where will it lead to? It leads to a 
weakening of the organization and a 
weakening of conditions. 


We want to be on equal 


So when we go into contractual re- 
lations we must be a unit in %ur pres- 
entation of our case to secure better 
conditions. It isn’t a question that we 
people are seeking legal redress. 1 
remember very well when upon fifteen 
minutes’ notice two years ago I ap- 
peared before the Council. Action was 
taken and the injunction complained 
of then was dismissed. But here every 
door is shut to us. Whenever we try 
to bring this question to the attention 
of the convention we are told the sec- 
tion of this constitution was an over- 
sight on the part of the Executive 
Council. 


I am not criticizing the Executive 
Council every day in the week. Every- 
thing was on the up and up tc the extent 
of seeing twenty-five millions already 
enrolled in the iabor movement, and 
consequently with that source of con- 
fusion the Executive Council paid no 
attention to us. We had agreements 
with every organization. We had an 
agreement with the Engineers: we nad 
an arrangement with the Firemen, we 
had an agreement with the Teamsters; 
we had an agreement with the Car- 
penters, and all at once if we could 
only convince the Executive Council 
to pay attention to the agreements 
entered into, 1 am convinced we would 
have a settlement. 


I contend there is never a problem 
in the labor movement or any other 
movement that we cannot sit around 
the council table and give and take 
and settle it. To say there is a deci- 
sion, it is final, there is no chance, we 
cannot give consideration to the con- 
ditions of the industry, is wrong. Wwe 
know how much we owe to the labor 
movement. We are not trying to make 
our fight on the outside; we are always 
on the inside making our fight and we 
will be with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as long as the American 
Federation of Labor permits us to be 
with it. 


I say to you in conclusion when that 
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error was made the awakening of the 
whole jurisdiction controversy was up. 
We are willing to go and sit down 
with the to make the 


necessary arangements in 


organization 
every re- 
spect, with justice to our international 


organization involved in 


versy. 
The motion to adopt the report of 
the committee was carried. 
At 6:45 


this contro- 


o’clock p. m., the convention 


was adjourned to 9:30 o’clock, Thurs- 
day, October 14th. 
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Ninth Day—Thursday Morning Session 


Denver, Colorado, 
October 14, 1937. 


The convention was called to order at 
9:30 o’clock by President Green. 


Absentees 


Allen, Anderson. J. L.; Bengough, Bo- 
gie, Bowsr, Briedenbach, Conaway, Cush- 
ing, De Lair. Edwards, Getreu, Green, 
John I., Gresty, Hansen, Harris, Hey- 
manns, Hunt, Krug, Le Bow, Moran, 
Claude H.; McCain, L. E.; Norman, 
O’Brien, W. J.; Rouse, Sexton, Shave, 
Silas, Smith, Walter; Warach, Williams, 
E. H.: Williams, L. V.; Williams, Oscar. 


President Green: The invocation will 
be pronounced this morning by Rev. Otto 
H. “Hauser, D. D. Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


INVOCATION 


Our Heavenly Father, worker in wood 
and stone and steel, show us Thy hands 
this morning, calloused with the marks 
of labor unt!) we know Thou art one 
with us Show us the Nazareth Carpen- 
ters shop and His cross until we see 
again the wounds in hands and feet and 
side that drew a workman’s blood. Show 
us Thy kingdom and its workers until we 
become aware that construction is the oc- 
cupation of Thy life. 

If we think that Thy interests are 
those of isolation and aloofness, help us 
to see Thee at work on the long, long 
road, where the needy, the lowly and the 
suffering are. if we believe Thee to be 
too meek to speak out and too humble 
to stand. help us to behold Thee for serv- 
ices sake, standing in the face of in- 
justice that none might have too much 
and none too little, but all after their 
rights as children of God and man. If 
we feel that Thou art without care for 
us show us Thy cross until we know 
that Thou art willing to suffer affliction 
rather than yield in the presence of 
the wrong. 

We wouid give Thee thanks for Thy 
patience with us because we are so slow 
to learn. Teach us that nothing can ever 
be really settled until it is settled right. 
Teach us that life can never be as we 
want it until it is built into a brother- 
hood. Instruct us until we perceive that 
our union must have the spirit of in- 
clusion rather than that of exclusion. 
And may we be aware that Thou art to 
be found not where men play fast and 
loose with truth, but where they wish 
to act fair and straight. 

In the long run we ask not so much 
that we may have our way, but that 


fhou wilt have Thy way through us. 
Bless the men who work everywhere. 
Give to them not the lordship of the 
mighty that rules by force, but the sov- 
ereignty of the true that live by right. 
Bless this convention and its leaders. 
And may every last means be employe’! 
to make this country of ours gifted with 
peace at home where people labor anil 
abroad, where we must be included in 
a sisterhood of nations. And may w 
be the first to take the initiative to lift 
life into the best we know. 

These things and all that are dear 
to us we ask in the name of Him who 
loves everybody everywhere—our Lord 
and Saviour—Amen. 


Communications 
Secretary Morrison read the following 
communications: 
Honolulu, October 9, 1937. 
President William Green 
AFL Convention, Denver, Colorado 
We wholeheartedly support your pro- 
posal of boycotting all Japanese goods 
to uphold justice and humanity and 
check Japan’s unwarranted aggression. 
We sincerely hope an immediate adop- 
tion of the boycott resolution. Warmest 


greetings from 
YOUNG MOON. 
United Chinese Labor Association of 
Hawaii. 


Via RCA Shanghai, Oct. 12. 


Mr. William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
Denver, Colorado 

Your proposal boycott Japanese goods 
as protest against Japanese aggression 
most gratifying. Your upright stand in 
cause international justice deeply appre- 
ciated. Hope your proposal finds im- 
mediate adoption 

LU CHING TZE, President. 
Workers ‘Federation, National Postal 
Workers Federation. 


October 10, 1937. 


President William Green 
Convention of American Federation of 
Labor 

Denver 

Your just condemnation of the atro- 
cious activities of the Japanese militaris- 
tic fanatics and your boycott resolution 
are most heartening alike to the Chinese 
people and all lovers of peace and democ- 
racy throughout the civilized world. Th« 
courageous, far-sighted and _ righteous 
stand is bound to exert powerful influ- 
ence in the way of crystallizing Ameri- 
ean sense of justice and moral indigna- 
tion into practical actions to curb the {m- 
moral, the utterly cruel and downrir 
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barbaric Japanese imperialism. For this 
the Chinese people now fighting not only 
for their national existence but also for 
international law and order are deeply 
grateful. 
EUGENE MOY, Secretary. 
The Chinese National Salvation Associa- 
tion. Washington, D. C 


St. Louis, Mo., October 11, 1937. 


William Green 
A. F. of L. Headquarters 
Denver 
Greetings. The Local Joint Executive 

Board cf Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes International Alliance and Bar- 
tenders International League of America 
will sincerely welcome the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention in 1938. 
Hoping that the convention will give our 
city some consideration and extending 
best wishes, I am 

Fraternally yours, 

KITTY AMSLWER. 

5th Vice President. 


Washington, D. C., 
October 12, 1937. 
William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver 


The United States Department of La- 
bor is concerned over the increasing dif- 
ficulty of older workers in obtaining em- 
ployment with the age at which discrim- 
ination begins being gradually lowered 
from 45 to 40 and even 35 years. Under 
the law the Department is charged ‘to 
foster, promoie and develop the welfare 
of the wage earners of the United States 
to improve their working conditions.’’ 
The cooperation of organized labor in 
finding a solution of the problem of the 
mature worker will be of the greatest 
value. May I ask you present problem 
to American Federation of Labor con- 
vention for such recommendation as is 
deemed advisable in the interest of thou- 
sands of capable workers and heads of 
families 

FRANCES PERKINS, 
Secretary of Labor. 
Shanghai, Oct. 6, 1937. 


American Federation of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 


For the sake of peace and justice we, 
the undersigned members of the National 
Salvation Association strongly appeal to 
you to initiate the movement to boycott 
Japanese goods, to prevent loading any 
products destined for Japanese ports 
which will be utilized against China and 
to accord all possible support to Chinese 
resistance against Japanese destruction 
of civilization. 

MRS. SUN YAT SEN 
SHENG CHUEN YU 
CHANG NAI CHI 
TOU FENG CHOW 
WONG CHAO SHI 
LEE KUNG PO 

SAH CHIEN LI 
MISS SZE LIANG 


Supplemental Report, Committee on 
Credentials 


Chairman Curran, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, submitted the following report: 

Your committee reports that the follow- 
ing request has been received from Dele- 
gate W. W. Britton, of the Metal Polish- 
ers, Buffers, Platers and Helpers’ Inter- 
national Union: 


Owing to the fact that I am compelled 
to leave the city, I desire that the creden- 
tial of W. W. Britton be changed to that 
of Lewis G. Tlines. 


Your committee recommends that the 
request be granted. 


The report of the committee was unan- 
imously adopted. 


Delegate Buzzell, Los Angeles Central 
Labor Council: Mr. Chairman, I rise for 
the purpose of asking permission to make 
a motion with reference to a statement 
made on the platform of this convention 
yesterday. I move that the President of 
the American Federation of Labor be 
authorized and directed to place the state- 
ment of Delegate Oznic, of the Progres- 
sive Miners of America, delivered at the 
afternoon session of this convention yes- 
terday, before the “enate Civil Liberties 
Committee and there demand an inves- 
tigation by that committee of the alleged 
destruction of civil liberties in the state 
of Illinois. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Correction—Committee on Executive 
Council’s Report 
Vice-President Wharton: Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to have the record show that 
in the report of the Committee on Exe- 
cutive Council's report, in connection with 
the subject of the printing trades and the 
lithographers, inadvertently the language 
contained in the comunittee’s report failed 
to include approval of that portion of 
the Executive Council’s report, ‘n addi- 
tion to the report of the committee, and 
I desire to have the record show it was 
the intention of the committee—and we 
desire to make it official—to approve the 
report of the Executive Council in con 
nection with our recommendation on that 

subject. 
President Green; Are there any ob- 
jections? 
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Delegate Kennedy, Lithographers: I 
have objections to that coming in at this 
period. The committee reported on this 
subject and the report called for a con- 
ference in 90 days. The whole intent and 
purpose of the report is now changed 
by the suggestion of Chairman Wharton. 
I object to the inclusion of this in the 
committee’s report. 


Vice-President Wharton: It was the 
clear intention of our committee that the 
report of the Executive Council to this 
convention be approved in connection with 
the report of the committee on that sub- 
ject. The reason it was necessary for 
me to make this statement is because of 
the technicalities which are continually 
being injected into this particular dis- 
pute by the delegate who just spoke. I 
understand he has continually acted un- 
der the advice of an attorney, and be- 
eause the language I have just referred 
to was not included in our report, it 
would be their position as I understand 
them that we have non-concurred in the 
action of the Executive Council on this 
subject, and certainly it was not the in- 
tention of the committee to place the 
Executive Council’s report in that status 
before the convention. 


The whole record of this case was be- 
fore you at the Tampa convention. It is 
complete, and any one who desires to be- 
come familiar with it can look into the 
report of the last convention and be con- 
vinced tha’ the position of the committee 
is eminently fair and is submitted in an 
attempt to adjust this matter in an 
amicable way. 


President Green: You have heard the 
motion offered by Chairman Wharton. 
Are there any remarks? If not, those 
who favor the motion will say “Aye,” 
those opposed will say “No.” 

The motion is carried. 

Delegate Kennedy, Lithographers— 

President Green: Did you want to 
speak, Delegate Kennedy? 

Delegate Kennedy: Well, it appears 


that the motion is carried. 


President Green: I did not notice you. 
Did you rise to speak? 


Delegate Kennedy: I did. 

President Green: Very well, then, the 
Chair will give you an opportunity to 
speak and then put the motion again. 

Delegate Kennedy, 
Executive 


Lithographers: The 
Council’s report, which I do 
not have with me at the moment because 
I did not expect that this case would 
have a second hearing before the conven- 
tion, recommends that the label of the 
Lithographers’ Union be not recognized 
and that the executive officers of the Fed- 
eration so notify international and local 


unions and sympathizers of the labor 
movement. 
The Lithographers’ label was granted 


with our charter in 1906 and thus far has 
had no official disapproval by the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor. The whole 
situation arises out of a jurisdictional 
dispute between the Printing Pressmen 
and the Photo-engravers on the one hand 
and the Lithographers on the other. 


There are no places in the United States 
or Canada of which I know where a litho- 
graphed sheet of work can be produced 
with any other label but the Lithogra- 
phers’ label. 1 question whether the con- 
vention here wants to go on record in- 
structing its officers to actively attack a 
label of one of its affiliated bodies. It 
does not seem like propriety to me to 
have one of the affiliated international 
unions functioning in the field, finding 
its label attacked by the officers of the 
Federation to which it is affiliated. 

With respect to labels, we had our 
label before the Executive Council for 
many years from 1906 prior to the 1935 
convention. Our name was removed from 
the organizations with endorsed labels 
just prior to the 1935 convention. This 
was done without any official sanction, 
as far as I know. In the meantime the 
contest as between our label, the Lithog- 
raphers’ label and the Allied Printing 
Trades’ label is situated this way: That 
while the Lithographers’ Union was in 
the column of endorsed labels the Allied 
Printing Trades’ label has not appeared 
there up until this report. For all the 
years since the Allied Printing Trades’ 
label has been in use it has not been 
listed. The respective unions that con- 
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trol the label had their labels listed, 
but not the Allied Printing Trades’ la- 
bel. 


In the report of the Executive Council 
this year we find a footnote saying that 
the Allied Printing Trades’ label is used 
where it is the property of the five un- 
ions who control that label. 


Of course we object strenuously to any 
disapproval of our label, and certainly 
to the recommendation of the Executive 
Council, which would mean that the of- 
ficers would actively go out in the field 
and attack the label of an affiliated or- 
ganization, There is no place, as I 
stated before, where lithographing can be 
produced except by our members and 
with our label. Otherwise, the customer 
will have to go without a label or not 
have the job done. 


{ ask the delegates to disapprove the 
motion made by Chairman Wharton. I 
don’t think it is quite fair to bring it in 
at this stage after the committee’s report 


has been made and approved by the con- 
vention. 


The motion offered by Vice-President 


Wharton was again put to vote and car- 
ried. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Vice-President Tobin, Chairman of the 
Committee on Law. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LAW 


Vice-President Tobin, Chairman of the 
committee, and Delegate Volz, Secretary 
of the committee, reported as fellows: 


To the Officers and Delegates of the 
Fifty-Seventh Annual Convention, 
American Federation of Labor. 

Greetings: 


Your Committee on Law has had re- 
ferred to it for consideration a number 
of constitutional amendments proposed 
by the Executive Council and appear- 
ing under the caption American Fed- 
eration of Labor Constitutional Amend- 
ments on pages 113 to 117, inclusive, of 
the Executive Council’s Report. Also 


tesOlutions 12, 13, 14 and 15 introduced 
by delegates of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, appearing on pages 19 
to 21 of the first day’s proceedings, Reso- 
lution 19 introduced by delegates of the 





Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employes of America 
appearing on page 23 of the first day’s 
proceedings, and Resolution 51 introduced 
by the delegate of the Pennsylvania 
State Federation of Labor appearing on 
page 35 of the first day’s proceedings. 


The recommendations of the Executive 
Council deal with the calling of special 
conventions of the Federation, the levy- 
ing of assessments, the clarifying of laws 
relating to State Federations of Labor, 
City Central Labor Unions, and Federal 
and Local Labor Unions. 


The resolutions submitted by the dele- 
gates of the International Typographical 
Union would in brief amend the con- 
stitution by re-defining the object of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
placing definite and restrictive limita- 
tions on its activities. These amend- 
ments if adopted would prevent this 
body from rendering or enforcing de 
cisions involving questions of jurisdiction, 
except in instances where such differ- 
ences would be submitted by mutual 
agreement between the unions involved. 
They would prevent departments of the 
Federation from functioning when in 
conflict with the laws or policies of any 
National or International Union affili- 
ated with said departments. They would 
provide for the issuance of circum- 
scribed charters to Federal Labor Unions 
and the issuance of certificates of af- 
filiation without regulation or obligation 
to National and International Unions by 
the Executive Council, subject to ap- 
proval of the following convention. They 
would prohibit suspension or expulsion 
of National or International Unions by 
the Executive Council, but provide for 
the canceling of certificates of affilia- 
tion only by a two-thirds vote of a regu- 
lar convention. In brief, the acceptance 
of these amendments would make the 
American Federation of Labor impotent, 
obsolete and useless. 


The resolution presented by the Dele- 
gates of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employes 
of America would amend the constitu- 
tion by empowering the Executive Coun- 
cil to determine jurisdiction of applicants 
and to issue charters on either crafts 
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or industrial lines, as surrounding con- 
ditions require. 


The resolution presented by the Dele- 
gate from the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Labor has for its purpose propor- 
tional representation of State and City 
Central Bodies to Federation Conven- 
tions based on membership of such State 
and Central Bodies. 


The committee held several tengthy 
sessions and gave opportunity to all who 
desired to appear before it and express 
their approval or disapproval in re- 
gards to the various proposals and 
amendments under consideration. 


Representatives of the Railway Em- 
ployes Department and the Metal Trades 
Department appeared in opposition to 
Resolution 14 presented on behalf of 
the Typographical Union and the Typo- 
graphical representatives present advised 
that the acceptance or rejection of this 
particular resolution was not material. 


After due deliberation, your commit- 
tee desires to make the following unani- 
mous report and recommendations, bring- 
ing to your attention first those matters 
recommended by the Executive Council 
and then the resolutions in the order 
submitted: 


American Federation of Labor 
Constitutional Amendments 


Because of swiftly changing conditions 
and by reason of unanticipated and un- 
precedented events requiring a more im- 
mediate and effective response your Ex- 
ecutive Council is impelled to recom- 
mend several changes in the constitution 
and laws that are to govern hereafter. 


A year ago, at the Tampa, Florida, 
convention, the Executive Council was 
authorized to call a special convention 
if in its judgment such a special con- 
vention was deemed advisable or became 
necessary. However, present constitu- 
tional provisions do not embrace the 
ealling of special conventions. Neither 
is there provided a method of represen- 
tation and the giving of legal effect 
to decisions reached at such special con- 
ventions, 

To correct this deficiency it is pro- 
posed that Article III] be amended by 
adding a new section to be Known as 


Section 2, and all subsequent sections 
to be accordingly altered in numerical 
order and to read as follows: 


Section 2—(Special Conventions). 


A. Special conventions may be called 
by direction of a regular convention, by 
order of the Executive Council, or on 
request of National and _ International 
Unions representing a majority of the 
total membership of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, as evidenced by the 
records of the Secretary-Treasurer to 
the last regular convention. 

B. Special conventions shall not be 
called unless at least 30 days’ notice of 
such special convention together with 
statement of particular subject or sub- 
jects to be considered has been given to 
all affiliated organizations. 

C. Representation to special conven- 
tions shall be on the same basis and 
subject to like qualifications and pro- 
cedure governing regular conventions. 

D. Special conventions shall be clothed 
with like authority and power conferred 
upon regular conventions, its decisions 
shall be equally binding and it shall be 
governed by the same procedure appli- 
cable to regular conventions; however, 
such special conventions shall be limited 
solely to the subject or subjects spe- 
cifically and definitely indicated in the 
eall for such special convention. 

Committee recommends approval of 
the foregoing section and adoption of 
the amendment. 

Committee moves concurrence in its 
action. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


The adoption of the foregoing will of 
necessity require the amending of sev- 
eral other articles and sections in order 
to assure unity and consistency. It is 
therefore proposed to eliminate’ the 
words ‘“‘annual convention” in Article 
VI, Section 1, and substitute therefor 
the words “regular and special conven- 
tions,” so as to provide that the Presi- 
dent shall preside at all conventions. The 
section when amended to read: 

Section 1. It shall be the duty of the 
President to preside at the regular and 
special conventions; to exercise super- 
vision of the Federation throughout its 
jurisdiction; to sign all official docu- 
ments, and to travel, with the consent of 
the Executive Council, whenever re- 
quired, in the interest of the Federation. 

It is also proposed to amend Section 2 
ot Article X, by substituting for the 
words “annual convention” the words 
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“regular or special conventions.” The 
section when amended to read: 


Section 2. Delegates shall not be en- 
titled to a seat in the regular or special 
conventions unless the tax of their or- 
ganization, as provided for in Section 1, 
Article X, has been paid in full to Au- 
gust 31 preceding the convention. 

Committee recommends _ substituting 
the words “the second month preceding 
the regular or special convention’ for 
the words: “August 31 preceding the 
convention” appearing on the last line 
of Section 2. 


With above modification, the commit- 
tee recommends approval of the fore- 


going sections and adoption of the 
amendments. Committee moves concur- 
rence in its action. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


For the same reason it is proposed 
that Section 12 of Article IX relating 
to the authority of conventicns' be 
amended by adding the words “or spe- 
cial” immediately following the word 
“regular” in the next to last line of 
this section. The section when amended 
to read: 

Section 12. The Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor shall 
only have power to revoke the charter 
of an affiliated National or International 
Union when the revocation has been or- 
dered by a two-thirds majority of a 
regular or special convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, by a roll- 
call vote. 

It is further recommended that wher- 
ever “annual” or “regular’’ convention 
appears that all such sections be amend- 
ed to include both “regular and special 
conventions.”’ 

Committee recommends approval of 
the foregoing section and suggestion and 
adoption of the amendment. 

Committee moves concurrence in _ its 
action. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Experience during the past year has 
likewise disclosed weaknesses, omissions 
and conflicts of present constitutional 
provisions relating to the revenue of 
the Federation and especially with ref- 
erence to assessments. To meet this 
situation it is proposed that Article X, 
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Section 1, be amended by adding to this 
section the following: 


“Revenue may also be derived from 
assessments when and as ordered by a 
majority vote of a convention.’ ‘The sec- 
tion when amended to read: 


Section 1. The revenue of the Federa- 
tion shall be derived from a per capita 
tax to be paid upon the full paid-up 
membership of all affiliated bodies, as 
follows: From International or National 
Trade Unions, a per capita tax of one 
cent per member per month; from Local 
Trade Unions and Federal Labor Unions, 
thirty-five cents per member per month, 
twelve and one-half cents of which must 
be set aside to be used only in the case 
of strike or lockout unless otherwise or- 
dered by the Executive Council; the 
amount received by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on each initiation fee 
from all directly affiliated local unions 
shall be 25 per cent of the total initiation 
fee received by the local union from the 
individual, but in no case shall _ the 
amount received by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be less than one dollar; 
from Central and State Bodies $10 per 
year, payable quarterly. Revenue may 
also be derived from assessments when 
and as ordered by a majority vote of a 
convention, 


Committee recommends approval of the 
foregoing section and adoption of the 
amendment. 


Committee moves concurrence in its 


action. 
The motion was seconded by Chair- 
man Tobin. 


Delegate Davis, Teachers: It seems to 
me that, in view of the fact that the 
Executive Council now has the power 
unions without a vote of 
the giving of power to 
the majority of the convention to as- 
sess any amount on any union is an 
unwise power. The whole history of the 
American Federation of Labor has been 
to fix the required revenue by the con- 
stitution. If any Executive Council by 
a majority vote can suspend any num- 
ber of unions, and that a mere majority 
vote of a convention can levy any as- 
sessment it desires, it places some 
unions in a position where assessments 
may be larger than they can levy on 
their members. I think it is an unwise 


to suspend 
the convention, 


proposal to allow any amount of special 
assessments by a mere majority vote. 
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A viva voce vote was taken on the 
motion to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee. 

President Green: It is the opinion of 
the Chair that the report of the com- 
mittee is adopted by more than a two- 
thirds vote, and it is so ordered. 


The foregoing amendment, if ap- 
proved, will of necessity require the 
amending of several other sections to 
assure unity and _ consistency. It 1s 
therefore proposed that Section 2 of this 
same Article (X) be amended by add- 
ing to line two (2) the words “and as- 
sessments” and by adding to this 
amended section on the fourth line 
after the words ‘Article X’’ the follow- 
ing: 

“and assessments as_ provided in 
Article XII, Sections one and two.” The 
section when amended to read: 


Delegates shall not be entitled to a 
seat in the regular and special conven- 
tions unless the tax and assessments 
of their organization, as provided for in 
Section 1, Article X, and assessments as 
provided in Article XII, Sections one 
and two, have been paid in full to 
August 31 preceding the convention. 


It is also proposed that Section 3 of 
Article X be amended by adding after 
the word “‘‘month” in the third line the 
words: 


“and assessment or assessments when 
due and payable.” The section when 
amended to read: 


Section 3. Any organization affiliated 
with this Federation not paying its per 
capita tax on or before the 15th of each 
month and assessment or assessments 
when due and payable shall be notified 
of the fact by the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Federation, and if at the end of 
three months it is still in arrears it 
shall become suspended from member- 
ship by the Federation, and can be 
reinstated only by a vote of the Con- 
vention when such arrearages are paid 
in full, as provided in Section 2 of this 
Article. 


It is apparent that these amendments 
are essential if our laws relating to 
assessments are to be more than a mere 
gesture and to be disregarded at will. 


Committee recommends __ substituting 
the words “the second month preceding 
the regular or special convention” for 
the words “August 31 preceding the 
convention” appearing on the last line 
of Section 2. 

With above modification the Commit- 
tee recommends approval of the sections 
as proposed and adoption of the amend- 
ments. 

Committee moves concurrence in its 
action. 

The motion was seconded by Chair- 
man Tobin. 


A viva voce vote wus taken, and the 
President announced that the motion 
was adopted by more than a two-thirds 
vote of the convention, and it was so 
ordered. 


Then, too, the past year has demon- 
strated the necessity of clarifying and 
making more definite our constitutional 
requirements relating to State Federa- 
tions of Labor, City Central Labor 
Unions and Federal and Local Labor 
Unions. To this end it is proposed to 
amend Article VI by inserting a new 
section to be known as Section 6 and 
all subsequent sections to be numbered 
correspondingly, this new section to 
read: 


Section 6. The President shall be 
authorized and empowered to discipline 
State Federations of Tabor, Citv Central 
Labor Unions, and Local and Federal 
Labor Unions, including authority to 
suspend and/or expel any officer or 
member thereof, and/or to suspend 
and/or revoke their charter subject first 
to an anpeal to the Executive Council 
and thereafter to the next revular con- 
vention immediately following. The 
President with the approval of the Ex- 
ecutive Council shall likewise have 
authority and be empowered to safe- 
guard and protect and if necessary take 
immediate charge of all equities and 
properties, tangible or intangible, ac- 
quired and/or possessed by State Fed- 
erations of Labor, City Central Labor 
Unions and Local and Federal Labor 
Unions or their subsidiaries rc agents, 
whenever or however such equities 
and/or properties may be jeopardized 
through disobedience to the constitution, 
laws, rules and requirements of the 
American Federation of Labor or for 
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any other reason or cause deemed im- 
perative by the President and the Ex- 
ecutive Council, and shall hold same in 
trust as provided by the laws of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Committee recommends approval of 
the foregoing section and adoption of 
the amendment. 


Committee moves concurrence in its 
action. 

The motion was seconded by Chairman 
Tobin. 

President Green: 
marks? 

The report of the 
unanimously adopted. 


Are there any re- 


committee was 

To avoid inconsistencies, in the event 
of the approval of the foregoing, it is 
proposed to amend Section 1 of Article 
XI by inserting after the word ‘‘charter” 
in the next to the last line, the words: 


“by the President or the Executive 
Council.” The section when amended 
to read: 


Section 1. No Central Labor Union, 
or any other central body of delegates, 
shall admit to or retain in their coun- 
cils delegates from any local organiza- 
tion that owes its allegiance to any 
other body, National or International, 
hostile to any affiliated organization, or 
that has been suspended or expelled by, 
or not connected with, a National or 
International organization of their trade 
herein affiliated, nor are delegates to be 
seated from locals of National or Inter- 
national organizations which are not af- 
fillated to the American Federation of 
Labor, under penalty of having their 
charter revoked for violation of their 
charter, by the President or the Execu- 
tive Council, subject to appeal to the 
next Convention. 


In this connection it is also proposed 
to amend Section 5 of this Article (XI), 
by adding before the words ‘Executive 
Council” on the next to the last line the 
words: “the President or.” The section 
when amended to read: 

Section 5. No Central Labor Union, or 


other central body of delegates, shall 
have the authority or power to order 
any organization, affiliated with such 


Centrait Labor Union, or other central 


labor body, to strike, or to take a strike 
vote, 
national 
authorities of 


where such organization has a 
organization, until the proper 
such National or Inter- 
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national organization have 
sulted and agreed 


been con- 
U l to such action, A 
violation of this law shall be sufficient 
cause for the President or the Execu- 
tive Council to revoke the charter. 


In order to remove any possible doubt 


as to the authority and power of the 
Executive Council to deal adequately 
with any situation that may arise be- 


tween conventions it is proposed to 
amend Article IX by adding a new sec- 
tion to read: 


Section 13. The Executive Council 
shall be authorized and empowered to 
take such actions and render such de- 
cisions as may be necessary to carry 
out fully and adequately all provisions 
contained in the constitution and gen- 
eral laws as well as declarations and 
decisions of the conventions and it shall 
be authorized and empowered to take 
such further actions and render such 
further decisions during the interim of 
conventions as may become necessary 
to safeguard and promote the best in- 
terest of the Federation and of all its 
affiliated unions. 


Committee recommends approval of 
the foregoing sections and adoption of 
the amendments. 


Committee moves concurrence in its 
action. 

A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the Committee. 


Delegate Muster, Upholsterers: Brother 
Chairman, there is an old saying that 
“Those whom the Gods would destrov 
they first make mad.” For years our 
movement has stood as the most lib- 
eralizing movement in the country. It 
has not allowed itself to be placed in 
the political corner, no matter what 
party is in power. But by the forma- 
tion of a dual organization all of us 
have allowed ourselves, by the use of 
*“‘witches” and ‘railroading’ to be placed 
into a corner where we will give up 
our sovereign rights by motion after 
motion in this convention. It puts the 
heads of your organization into the 
hands of an Executive Council which, 
by virtue of its set-up may sometimes 
do an injustice even against themselves. 
Why do you do this? Is it an exigency 
of the moment? Then do it calmly. 
Seek protection from that dual union 
with all your might and main, but do 
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not foolishly, In moments of hate, give 
up your sovereign rights. 

President Green: are there any fur- 
ther remarks? 

Delegate Davis, Teachers: I don't 
want to take much of the time of this 
convention, because I realize you have 
the majority to put this over, but 1 
want to protest for the record, for some 
of us, that this is an unwise grant of 
power. We realize’ that sometimes 
charges are made against organizations 
that are unjust. The Executive Council 
may act, thinking those charges are 
true when they are not. For instance, 
there were charges against members of 
organizations affiliated with the A. F 
of L. which I think are incorrect. I 
will read a telegram from Arthur A. 
Elder, Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Teachers: 

Jerome Davis, President, 

American Federation of Teachers, 

c/o A. F. of L. Convention Headquarters, 
Denver. 

Urge you to register strong protest 
against unwarranted attack by John P. 
Frey on Mrs. Meriin Bishop (Dorothy 
Hubbard), Michigan Director WPA 
Workers’ Education program for past 
three years. Mrs. Bishop is member 
Detroit Federation of Teachers’ Local 
231. Her work has been commended by 
her colleagues and A. F. of L. officials 
both before and subsequent to organ- 
ization of C. I. O. Mr. Frey should 
either retract his statements or sub- 
stantiate them on better authority than 
recent politically inspired anti-WPA ar- 
ticle in August edition Trade Journal 
Mill and Factory and September Busi- 
ness Digest. : 

ARTHUR A. ELDER, 
Vice-President, 
American Federation 
of Teachers. 

There is but one example of unjust 
charges that may be made, and if the 
President or the Executive Council has 
the power to suspend central trade 
bodies, it seems to me that it is un- 
wise and going against all the tradi- 
tions of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

President Green: Professor Davis, let 
me ask you something. What did that 
telegram have to do with the subject 
matter before this convention? 


Delegate Davis: It seems to me that 
unwarranted and unjust charges may be 
made against delegates to a_ central 
trade body, and a central trade body 
may be suspended by the President of 
the Executive Council. I was just giv- 
ing one example of such a charge. 


President Green: You know better 
than that. You simply took advantage 
of your right to speak to inject into 
this convention subject-matter which 
had nothing to do with the amendment 
of the constitution. As an _ educator, 
Or a supposedly educated man, you 
ought to know what is parliamentary 
law. 


Delegate Seide, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Federated Trades Council: Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to support the recommenda- 
tion of the committee, naming the Presi- 
dent and the Executive Council as the 
authority to carry out the actions of 
this convention and the laws of the con- 
stitution of the American Federation of 
Labor. I believe they are necessary. 


We have had our experience in Mil- 
waukee with the C. I. O. group attempt- 
ing to take over the entire Central 
Body, and we had to work for months 
and finally get an order from the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of La- 
bor to unseat those delegates. There 
were no provisions in the constitution 
at that time that gave us any grounds 
or told us how to act. If it is left to 
the local Central Bodies, as has hap- 
pened in the past, to vote on that 
proposition you will find that they vote 
as it has been in the past, they vote 
to go to the C. I. O. or some other dual 
organization. 

I say the amendments are absolutely 
necessary in order to protect and main- 
tain the American Federation of Labor. 
Therefore, I hope that the recommenda- 
tions of the committee will be concurred 
in. 

Delegate Gladski, Shenandoah, f’ennsyl- 
vania, Central Labor Union: Mr. Chair- 
man and fellow delegates—It seems to 
me that when the Executive Council 
delegates to itself this authority to in- 
struct its local Central Labor Unions to 
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throw out members of organizations that 
have been suspended, the Executive 
Council should first look into _ itself. 
After all, it is a simple matter for any 
member who wants to become affili- 
ated with another Union, I can take out 
membership in the Musicians’ Union, I 
can take out membership in quite a few 
different organizations. | am a member 
right now of the United Mine Workers 
of America. That is the first organiza- 
tion I joined. If the Executive Council 
would instruct my Central Labor Union 
to kick me out, then I would challenge 
the Executive Council to do the same 
thing to itself and kick William Green 
out. 

President Green: He ought to feel 
happy after getting that off his chest. 

Delegate Leib, Muskegon, Michigan 
Trades and Labor Council: Mr. Chair- 
man, I have been very happy to attend 
this convention. 1 think its work is 
about finished. The things that have 
gone on here have done a whole lot to 
clarify the situation up in our part of 
the country. I come from Muskegon and 
we are in the heart of the fight. Let 
us settle up our work here and uphold 
our Executive Council. 

When we opened this convention a 
week ago Monday morning I heard some- 
thing said about a man on horseback, 
Two years ago I picked up the papers 
and saw where a certain C. Il. O. had 
been formed, and right away I thought 
of another man on horseback, and I 
thought of this quotation: “And there 
came forth another horse which was red, 
and him that sat thereon had power to 
take peace from the earth.” I have 
been thinking of vociferous John ever 
since I picked up the papers and saw 
the headlines. Let us close up this con- 
vention and go back home and fight. 

Delegate Trotter, Typographical Union: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates—Upon this 
subject now before the convention I wish 
to draw your attention to something 
which is absolutely being entirely for- 
gotten in this legislative assembiy. This 
organization is an international organi- 
zation. The thing that makes your move- 
ment international is the fact that you 
include in your membership local unions 


with Canadian membership and with 
Canadian citizenship. That is what 
makes your movement international. 
When you are adopting an amendment 
such as the present and thinking in 
terms only of the United States, I want 
to warn you you are encountering a little 
difficulty in your international relations. 


As long ago as 1910 the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada, after many 
years of struggle with the then heads 
of this American Federation of Labor, 
in the St. Louis convention, had a de- 
cision made which enters into the pres- 
ent situation. Let me read the decision 
of that convention upon this particular 
point that I am bringing to you for 
your own information: 

“Your Special Committee on Relation 
of Organizations in Canada and the 
United States beg leave to report as 
follows: 

“1. That the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of the Dominion of Canada have 
the sole right to speak and act for or- 
ganized labor in all political and legis- 
lative matters in the Dominion and all 
of its Provinces.”’ 

Recognition of the sovereign right of 
a sister body north of the line. 

“9. That the autonomy of the Inter- 
national Unions in trade matters be 
maintained as heretofore.” 


The relation of International Unions to 
the Trades and Labor Congress of Can- 
ada. 


“3. That the Canadian Trades and La- 
bor Congress shall have the sole right 
to issue charters (certificates of affili- 
ation) to provincial or local Central 
Bodies in Canada. 


“4, That Canadian Provincial or Cen- 
tral Bodies holding charters from the 
Canadian Trades and Labor “Ccngress 
may at their discretion also hold charters 
from the American Federation of Labor.” 

That particular section was inserted 
at the request of Samuel Gompers, who 
left his chair to oppose this proposal, 
but it was adopted by that convention. 
That last clause read was put in there 
at the request of Samuel Gompers, who 
thought it would afford the Canadian 
Central Bodies the privilege of accept- 
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ing charters from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor after they nad been 
properly chartered by the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada, and not until 
then. 


“Your committee desires to express its 
cordial indorsement of the expressions 
from the annual report of President 
yJompers under the sub-head ‘Canada,’ 
and we warmly congratulate our Ca- 
nadian brethren on the unremitting ac- 
tivity they have shown in pushing for- 
ward the cause of organized labor and 
the success that has accompanied their 
efforts to date.”’ 


Now since this trouble started there 
has been an upheaval in at least one 
city in Canada where the representative 
—I don’t know whether he was a paid or 
a voluntary representative of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor—resident in the 
city of Toronto, undertook to visit the 
city of Hamilton and demand that cer- 
tain conditions be complied with py the 
officers of the Hamilton Trades and La- 
bor Council. Failing to secure what he 
thought was the right thing, he took 
out the charter of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which was a secondary 
and complementary charter, and _  pro- 
ceeded to establish another Central Body 
in the city of Hamilton, Canada, in di- 
rect contradiction to the agreement 
openly and properly arrived at by the 
officers of the two legislative bodies of 
this North American continent. 


The officers of the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada had to go down 
there and inform this gentleman and 
the people who were friendly to him, 
that he was a long way off the reser- 
vation, that there was no such power 
vested either in him or in anyone else, 
and that the sovereign power in these 
legislative matters governing Trades and 
Labor Councils in Canada is the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada. 


So we must not assume when sitting 
in this gathering that any settlement 
that you may arrive at necessarily gov- 
erns that section of your International 
Union which makes it international and 
resident north of the boundary line. 

I just wanted to bring that to your 
attention so that you may realize there 


are a lot of elements entering imto this 
thing which will bring a whole heap of 
trouble, which might have been avoided 
with saner judgment at an earlier time 
in the history of this organization. 


Delegate Buzzell, Los Angeles Central 
Labor Council: May I ask a question? 
I am impressed by the remarks of the 
delegate from the Shenandoah Central 
Labor Council. Does the report of the 
committee give to Central Labor Coun- 
cils the power to regularly prefer charges 
against a delegate who may do as sug- 
gested by that delegate? 


For instance, in our town we have had 
one or two unions that were suspended 
from the Central Labor Council because 
of their C. I. O. affiliations, and a 
member who had been a delegate in the 
Council transferred to another union 
that was entitled to representation in 
the Council, and on account of his C. 1. O. 
activities we decided to unseat him. We 
did it in spite of that. The question in 
our mind is whether or not he could take 
us into court, because there ig no pro- 
vision in the constitution for it, and 
could he force us to reseat him? 


Does this proposed amendment protect 
the Labor Councils in that respect? The 
courts of California have held that in 
the absence of provisions in the consti- 
tution, revocation of Central Labor Coun- 
cil charters cannot be done by executive 
order. 


Delegate Volz, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee: Mr. Chairman, I think that due 
to the fact that these are long sections 
which are being amended, the delegates 
have become confused as to the intent 
and purpose of these amendments. There 
are three sections here to be umended. 
The first section only inserts in the pres- 
ent section the words “by the President 
or the Executive Council,” referring to 
the revoking of charters of local unions 
that persist in keeping seated delegates 
who are antagonistic to the American 
Federation of Labor and gives the power 
to the President or Executive Council to 
revoke such charter, subject to appeal 
to the next convention, so that the con- 
vention is the one that will finally de- 
cide. 


The next amendment gives the Presi- 
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dent authority, co-jointly with the Execu- 
tive Council, which it has always had, 
and that is in regard to Central Labor 
Unions calling strikes where a national 
or international union might be affected 
without consulting that national or in- 
ternational union, giving that joint au- 
thority to the President and the Execu- 
tive Council where previously it was held 
by the Executive Council only. 


I wili read the third section that is 
being proposed and possibly it will make 
it more clear: 

“Section 13. The Executive Council 
shall be authorized and empowered to 
take such actions and render such de- 
cisions as may be necessary to carry 
out fully and adequately all provisions 
contained in the constitution and general 
laws as well as declarations and deci- 
sions of the conventions’... They are 
given power to carry out the provisions 
of the constitution and the general laws, 
as well as the declarations and decisions 
of the convention... ‘‘and it shall be 
authorized and empowered to take such 
further actions and render such further 
decisions during the interim of conven- 
tions as may become necessary to safe- 
guard and promote the best interest of 
the Federation and all of its affiliated 
unions." 


As I see it, these amendments give the 
Scxecutive Council only the authority to 
interpret and to carry out the laws and 
the provisions of certain sections as may 
be adopted by this convention, and I 
think bringing in the question of national 
or international unions is immaterial. 
They are not mentioned. 1 don’t see why 
Central Bodies in Canada should not be 
subject to the same regulations as Cen- 
tral Bodies in this country. 


Might I say that the committee were 
unanimous in the action taken on these 
amendments and unanimously urge their 
adoption. 


President Green: The Chair wishes to 
make just this slight observation. Ex- 
perience is a great teacher. Most of us 
learn valuable lessons in the school of 
experience. Some learn in colleges and 
high schools, where they have an oppor- 
tunity to acquire an education. But 


after all, I think the best lessons to be 
learned are those learned in the school 
of hard experience. During the past 
year or two we have been learning some 
lessons in that school. There was prob- 
ably no need to deal with the amend- 
ments to the constitution which are pro- 
posed by the committee this morning 
prior to a couple of years ago. But now 
we are face to face with a new condi- 
tion. 


Those who do not wish the American 
Federation of Labor to meet this new 
situation adequately will fight to keep us 
weak. Those who wish that we may find 
a way by which we can deal with this 
new threat, this new situation, will try 
to make us stronger. 


Now, what is the situation? You heard 
Judge Padway tell of one experience in 
Wisconsin. It was where the paid rep- 
resentative of the C. I. O. in Wisconsin 
was a member of a Federal Labor Union. 
He was a member of a Federal Labor 
Union and at the same time a paid or- 
ganizing agent of a dual union. I was 
informed that those who employed him 
complained bitterly because he failed to 
turn over this fine Federal Labor Union 
to the dual organization. And because 
he was harassed in that way he fought 
vigorously to make good. But he could 
not succeed because two-thirds of the 
members of the Federal Labor Union 
were loyal to the American Federation 
of Labor. 


Then what did he do? He proceeded 
to divide the Federal Labor Union so he 
could take on such members as were in 
sympathy with his aims and purposes. 
Now, there wasn’t so much objection to 
it because if there were any who wished 
to go, they said let them go, there was 
nothing to stop them. But he, with his 
associates working along with him, 
sought to take the $15,000.00 fund of an 
American Federation of Labor Union 
with him, and when we sought to pro- 
tect ourselves in court we were con- 
fronted with tremendous difficulties be- 
cause of the vagueness of our law, be- 
cause of its being so general in charac- 
ter. But the court enjoined him from 
taking the money. 
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Notwithstanding the fact that he was 
enjoined, they followed a_ serpentine 
course, wriggling this way and that 
way. He took the $15,000.00 and passed 
it over to one, he in turn took it to 
Chicago and then from Chicago to an- 
other place, and got a draft for the 
money that belonged to the Federation, 
then took the draft to another bank and 
got it cashed and took the money to a 
safety deposit box in Waukegan, IIli- 
nois, and tried to hide it in the safety 
box there. But our skillful attorney 
found what had happened, so he took 
up the trail, he followed the serpentine 
course, and finally when they were before 
the court and the hearing was being 
held and the judge asked each one of 
them, ‘“‘Where is the money,’ and they 
said they didn’t know anything about it, 
they were sorry they could not tell him, 
our attorney spoke up and said, “‘I can 
tell you. You took it here, you took it 
there; you hid it here, you hid it there, 
and the $15,000.00 is in a lock box in a 
certain bank at Waukegan, Illinois, out- 
side of the State of Wisconsin."’ 

When the court heard that story he 
became indignant and advised them to 
have that money in court in two hours. 
He said further, “I will hold you who are 
associated with this man as hostages un- 
til the money is on my desk.’’ They im- 
mediately got into an automobile, drove 
to Waukegan, Illinois, unlocked the safe- 
ty deposit box, and, like the scoundrels 
they were, came back into court with 
trembling hands and put the $15,000.00 
on the judge’s desk. 

That is an experience in trying to pro- 
tect the funds of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Over in Pittsburgh they 
raided our Aluminum Workers’ Union, 
an organization that we had paid thou- 
sands of dollars to organize, thousands 
of dollars in strike benefits. They hid 
that money and we know where it is, 
but we can't get it. 


That is experience, isn’t it? What this 
committee is trying to do is to make 
the law of the Federation of such a char- 
acter as to enable us to deal with situa- 
tions of that kind, situations which de- 
velop out of our experience. 


These organizations are A. F. of L. 
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organizations, chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor. Should they not be 
subject to our rules and laws? Do we 
want to expose them to the raiders and 
take them over and let them take our 
money with them? 


To some who are accredited delegates 
to our convention it seems that the 
American Federation of Labor never does 
anything right, it is always wrong. But 
to those who love the Federation, who 
want to protect it and maintain it upon 
a sound American Federation of Labor 
basis, those toyal members always rally 
to the support of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in its hour of greatest 
peril. We are not going to be influenced 
by sophistry and we are not going to 
allow the American Federation of Labor 
to be maintained impotent and weak. 
We want to make it possible to protect 
ourselves against raiders, those who de- 
sire to confiscate our money, and we 
want to make it possible to maintain our 
subordinate bodies, upon a truly secure 
American Federation of Labor basis. 
That is the purpose of these proposals to 
amend the constitution. 


Delegate Jeffrey: IT am not opposed 
to the amendment, I am asking for some 
information. I am interested in central 


bodies. There is a qu»stion I asked I 
would like you to «snswer. Here is the 
simple illustration: A delegate comes 
into a central body representing a local 
with affiliation belonging to some dual 
body. This delegate then joins another 
organization which is an A. F. of L. 
affiliate and is affiliated with the central 
body What can this central body do 
with the delegate? 


President Grvien: Of course that has 
nothing to do with the report of the 
committee. But it is this way: There 
is authority in the law which provides 
that central bodies may file charges 
against a delegate if they feel that such 
charges are warranted, and after a trial 
by the central body he may be denied the 
right to represent the organization in the 
central body, and the central] body can 
call upon the local union which sent him 
there to send a delegate who meets the 
standard requirements of the central body. 
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A viva voce vote was taken on the mo- 
tion to adopt the report of the committee, 
and the President declared that more than 
a two-thirds vote of the convention was 
cast in favor of it, and it was adopted. 


Complaint has been filed with the Exe- 
ecutive Council durirg the year to the un- 
fairness and inadequacy of the present 
constitutional arrangement relating to 
representation of local unions in our Cen- 
tral Labor Unions. It has been pointed 
out that those organizations who do not 
separate their larger local unions into 
smaller units are placed at a disadvan- 
tage with those who do follow the latter 
method. Likewise complaint is made that 
undue representation is accorded at pres- 
ent to the very small organizations as 
compared to representation allowed to 
larger local unions 


The Council is of the opinion that there 
is merit to the complaint and to correct 
this situation and without causing an un- 
due change in representation it is pro- 
posed to amend Section 2 of Article XI, 
by adding to this section the following: 


Upon roil call, if requested by at least 
one-tenth of the total number of delegates 
present, each delegate shall cast one- 
twelfth vote for each hundred members 
or major fraction thereof which he repre- 
sents and as evidenced by the average per 
capita tax paid by his local union during 
the preceding twelve month period. 


The section when amended to read: 


Section 2. It shall be the duty of all 
National and International Unions affil- 
iated with the American Federation of La- 
bor to instruct their Local Unions to 
join chartered Central Labor Bodies, De- 
partments, and State Federations in their 
vicinity where such exist. Similar in- 
structions shall be given by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to all Trade and 
Federal Labor Unions under its jurisdic- 
tion. Upon roll call, if requested by at 
least one-tenth of the total number of 
delegates present, each delegate shall cast 
one-twelfth vote for each hundred members 
or major fraction thereof which he repre 
sents and as evidenced by the average per 
capita tax paid by his local union during 
the preceding twelve month nerind 


In the judgment of the Committee it 
would be inadvisable to change the above 
section as proposed and we recommend 
non-concurrence in this amendment, 


Committee moves approval of its recom- 
mendation., 
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The report of the committee was unan- 
imously adopted. 


Secretary Volz: That completes our 
report on the sections of the Executive 
Council’s report. The balance of the 
report deals with resolutions. 


Your Committee was advised by the 
representatives of the Typographical Un- 
ion that the four resolutions presented 
by them, numbers 12, 13, 14 and 15 were 
correlated. They were consequently con- 
sidered jointly and are reported in that 
manner. 


Objects of A. F. of L. 
Proposing Amendment to Article II, 
A. F. of L. Constitution 


Resolution No. 12—By _ Delegates 
Frank Morrison, William R. Trotter, 
Frank X. Mzertel, John Simons and Jack 
Gill, International Typographical Union 
(py instructions of T. U. Conven- 
tion), 


Amend Article II, Sections 1, 2, 4, and 
5 by substituting therefor the following: 

See. 1. The object of this Federation 
shall be: 

(a) To formulate national labor policies 
to be recommended to the members of 
national and international unions. 


(b) To promote and support legislation 
in behalf of labor; 


(ec) To establish and maintain an ade 
quate legal department to protect the 
right to organize and keep unimpaired the 
right to strike; 

(d) To organize and supervise the af- 
fairs of state and provincial federations 
of labor and city central bodies to the 
end that such bodies chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor do not en- 
gage in improper activity or exceed the 
authority delegated to them; 

(e) To organize and administer the af- 
fairs of federal labor unions to be com- 
posed of workers outside the exercised 
scope of jurisdiction of existing national 
and international unions: 

(f) To assist and cooperate with na- 
tional and international unions when re- 
quested by such unions; 

(g) To aid and encourage the sale of 
union label goods: 

(h) To influence public opinion, by 
peaceful and legal methods in favor of 
organized labor; 

(i) To aid and encourage the labor 
press of America; 

(j) To secure affiliation with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor of all organized 
labor bodies based upon a strict recog 
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nition of the complete autonomy of each 
national and international union; 


(k) To offer friendly offices and advice 
for adjusting differences between national 
and international unions when requested 
to do so; 

(1) To render and enforce decisions in- 
volving jurisdiction of national or inter- 
national unions only when the difference 
is submitted by mutual agreement between 
the unions involved. 


Proposing Amendment to A. F. of L. 
Constitution Prohibiting Suspension 
of National Unions by Executive 
Council and Governing Issuance 

of Charters to Federal 
Labor Unions 


Resolution No. 138—By Delegates 
Frank Morrison, William R. Trotter, 
Frank X. Martel, John Simons and Jack 
Gill, International Typographical Union 
(by instructions of I, T. U. Conven- 
tion), 


Amend Article IX, Section 11, by sub- 
stituting therefor the following: 

See. 11. The Executive Council shall 
not grant a charter to a federal labor 
union where the workers are engaged in 
work designated as coming within the 
jurisdiction of any national or interna- 
tional union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The jurisdiction of any federal labor 
union as defined in its charter shall be 
fully described in the reports by the 
Executive Council to the next succeeding 
convention. 


Under no circumstance or _ condition 
shall the Executive Council suspend or 
expel a national or international union 
or revoke a certificate of affiliation; the 
Executive Council shall render no decision 
affecting the jurisdiction or autonomy 
of any national or international union un- 
less the issue is submitted by mutual 
agreement of the unions involved. The 
Executive Council may entertain charges 
and complaints against national and in- 
ternational unions and may conduct hear- 
ings and investigations only for the pur- 
pose of formulating its recommendations 
to a convention and for no other purpose. 


A. F. of L. Departments, Proposing 
Amendment to Article II, Section 3 


Resolution No. 14—By Delegates 
Frank Morrison, William R. Trotter, 
Frank X. Martel, John Simons and Jack 
Gill, International Typographical Union 
(by instructions of I, T. U. Conven- 
tion), 


Amend Article II, Section 3, by re- 
numbering as Section 2 and adding the 


following sentence: but not in _ conflict 
with the laws or policies of national or 
international unions which are affiliated 
with said departments. The complete 
section to read: 


See. 2. The establishment of depart- 
ments composed of national or interna- 
tional unions affiliated with the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor, or the same in- 
dustry, and which departments shall be 
governed in conformity with the laws of 
the American Federation of Labor, but 
not in conflict with the laws or policies 
of national or international unions which 
are affiliated with said departments. 


Issuance of Certificates of Affiliation 
to National and _ International 
Unions Not to Be Final Until 
Ratified by Convention 


Resolution No. 15—By Delegates 
Frank Morrison, William R. Trotter, 
Frank X. Martel, John Simons and Jack 
Gill, International Typographical Union 
(by — of I. T. U. Conven- 
tion), 


Amend Article IX, Section 12, to read 
as follows: 

Sec. 12. The relationship of national 
and international unions to the American 
Federation of Labor is that of affilia- 
tion, which relationship may be canceled 
only by a two-thirds roll call vote in a 
regular convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. No action shall be 
taken by either the Executive Council or 
a convention of the American Federation 
of Labor which limits, restricts, abridges 
or interferes with the autonomous rights 
and privileges of national and interna- 
tional unions. The Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor shall 
have authority to issue certificates of 
affiliation to national and international 
unions but such certificates shall not be 
final until reported to and approved by 
the next succeeding convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Secretary Volz: Mr. Chairman, may I 
read the brief ~eport of the committee in 
regard to these four resolutions. The 
report is as follows: 


The resolutions submitted by the dele- 
gates of the International Typographical 
Union would in brief amend the constitu- 
tion by re-defining the object of the 
American Federation of Labor and plac- 
ing definite and restricted limitations on 
its activities. These amendments if adop- 
ted would prevent this body from render- 
ing or enforcing decisions involving ques- 
tions of jurisdiction, except in instances 
when such differences were submitted by 
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mutual agreement between the unions in- 
volved. They would prevent Departments 
of the Federation from functioning when 
in conflict with the laws or policies of 
any national or international union af- 
filiated with said Departments. They 
would provide for the issuance of circum- 
scribed charters to Federal Labor unions 
and the issuance of certificates of affilia- 
tion without regulation or obligation to 
national and international unions by the 
Executive Council, subject to approval of 
the following convention. They would 
prohibit expulsion of na- 
tional or international unions by the Exe- 
cutive Council, but provide for the can 


suspension or 


celing of certificates of affiliation only 
by a two-thirds yote of a regular con- 
vention. In brief, the acceptance of 
these amendments would make the A. F. 
of L. impotent, obsolete and useless. 
Your committee disapproves of the 


foregoing four resolutions, Nos. 12, 13, 14 


and 15, and moves concurrence in its 
action. 
A motion was made and seconded to 


adopt the recoisamendation of the 


mittee. 


com- 


President Green: You have heard the 
report of the committee and the motion is 
to adopt. 


Delegate Trotter, International Typo- 
graphical Union: Mr. Chairman and fel- 
low delegates—You have heard these resolu- 
tions read which were formulated by our 
delegates under instructions and brought 
to this convention. Our instructions read 
as follows—and I do wish that even at 
this late ‘our in this convention you 
would give some attention, not only to the 
things that were proposed, but to the in- 
tentions that lie behind them. We are 
aware before this that we are 4% 
this convention on 
come up, but 


long 
minority in 
things that 


many 
surely as a 


body t‘at has been long affiliated to 
this Federation, paying dues to the or- 
ganization and affiliated bodies of some- 


thing like $12,000 a year, some considera- 
tion should be given to our efforts to 
do something in the interests of the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor and its affil- 
tated bodies. 
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Our convention, which met in Septem- 


ber, very recently, adopted this resolu- 
tion: 

WHEREAS, The controversy between 
the American Federation of Labor and 


the Committee for Industrial Organization 
appears to be approaching a climax and 
no basis for rapprochement has been pro- 
posed which offers proper protection to 
the workers and all other parties at in- 
terest; be it 

RESOLVED, That the International Ty- 
pographical Union in convention assem- 
bled offers as basis for settlement of dif- 
ferences the following: 

1. Amendment of the Constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor to pro- 
vide that under no circumstances or con- 
dition shall the Executive Council sus- 
pend, expel or revoke the certificate of 
affiliation of a National or International 
Union; that the Executive Council shall 
render no decision affecting the jurisdic- 
tion or autonomy of any National or In- 
ternational Union unless the issue is sub- 
mitted by mutual agreement of the unions 


affected; that the Executive Council may 
entertain charges and complaints against 
National and International Unions, may 
conduct hearings and investigations only 


for the purpose of formulating its recom- 
mendations and for no other purpose; 
that the relationship of National and In- 
ternational Unions is that of affiliation, 
which relationship may be canceled only 
by a two-thirds roll call vote in a regular 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor; that no action shall be taken by 
either the Executive Council or a con 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor which limits, restricts, abridges or 
interferes with the autonomous rights and 
privileges of National and International 
Unions; be it further 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor confine its activities to 
formulation of National Labor policies to 
be recommended to the members of Na 
tional and International Unions; promo- 
tion and support of legislation in behalf 
of labor; establishment of adequate legal 
department to protect the right to or- 
ganize; organization and administration 
of the affairs of state branches, city cen- 
tral bodies and federal labor unions; co- 
operate and assist National and Interna- 
tional Unions when requested by such 
unions; and be it further 


RESOLVED, The Executive Council of 
the International Typographical ‘Union 
and our delegates to the American Fed 
eration of Labor are hereby directed to 
prepare and deliver to the President and 
Secretary of the American Federation of 
Labor proper amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
to make effective the purpose of this 
resolution. 


In accordance with that instruction of 
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our international union, these amend- 
ments to the constitution have been 
prepared and are now before you. Now, 
it has been stated by the Secretary of 
the Committee that the adoption of 
these resolutions would render the 
American Federation of Labor—and 
note the words—“impotent, obsolete 
and useless.” Now 1 challenge anyone 
to examine carefully the proposals here 
submitted and discover wherein it varies 
with the policy of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor up to three months 
prior to the Tampa convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
interpretation of the constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor by 
itself up to that time is embodied in 
these recommendations, Tkey do not 
change anything which prior to that 
period was recognized as the law and 
practice of this organization, and if 
those three words have to be accepted 
as applying to these resolutions, the 
natural inference is that up to three 
months before the Tampa convention 
the American TFederation of Labor was 
“impotent, obsolete and useless,” be- 
cause this is the interpretation of the 
law prior to that time, 


There has been another interpreta- 
ti-n put upon it, as everybody knows. 
The intentior of the delegates of the 
Typographical Union is to set up a 
clarification of the law up to that time. 
We are simply asking that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor return to the 
interpretation previously placed upon 
its law by its own body. The Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor created the real issue 
when it declared, and I am quoting, 
“The final authority in the American 
Federation of Labor on questions of 
jurisdiction is the Executive Council 
and the conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor.” 

The constitution clearly states that 
a two-thirds roll call vote of the 
convention is mecessary to suspend. 
That was not followed. That declara- 
tion is an assumption of authority 
which has never been delegated to the 
American Federation of Labor by any 
international union. That policy would 


ou 
Qa 
or 


make the American Federation of La- 
bor a super organization, with author- 
ity to perpetuate dictatorial control 
over every international union. That 
is the result of this concentration of 
authority in the Executive Council 
and removing that authority from the 
floor, moving away from the demo- 
cratic procedure towards the autocratic 
and dictatorial policy by placing in the 
hands of fewer people the power which 
the American Federation of Labor 
should retain. Gradually there has 
been a surrender of that authority. It 
has been proceeding apace despite the 
warnings given. Is it going to continue 
with the concentration of power in the 
>? Or are they to 
return to democratic policies and allow 


hands of a few people? 


this convention to prescribe what shall 
be done, and that revocation of cer- 
tificates of affiliation can only be done 
by a two-thirds vote of this body. 

I have explained the purpose of the 
resolution. If its adoption would make 
this American Federation of Labor 
“impotent, obsolete and useless.” then 
it was “impotent, obsolete and useless” 
up to the time power was centralized 
in the hands of a few men. 


Another angle appears. We have in 
our resolution referred to the contro- 
versy which now exists. I am aware of 
the questions that can be raised in 
connection with this subject, but are 
we not continually hearing the appeal 
for peace, come home? We are told 
that the door is open, that there are 
no conditions we are required to meet, 
Come back. We all belong to the fam- 
ily of organized labor. We are also 
asked what we have to offer to bring 
the divided labor movement together. 

I am persuaded that a return to the 
previous interpretation of the constitu- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor such as we are recommending 
here and a clarification of the law as 
laid down here, which is no way 
changed if the law of this organization 
would tend to give assurance to the 
people not now seated here that there 
would be protection offered them if 
you would form a basis for raproche- 
ment, 
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We are informed an effort will be 
made to bring the two wings of the 
labor movement together. There is 
nothing we would be more pleased to 
assist in as delegates from the Inter- 
national Typographical Union than 
that. We would like to see it done. 
We would like to extend every effort on 
our part to do so. We are willing to 
put up with the situation that has been 
created in this organization here in re- 
gard to our stand in the future, but we 
believe there are a number of organiza- 
tions like our own which would be glad 
to assist in bringing together the two 
wings of the American labor move- 
ment, 


We are submitting these resolutions 
to form a basis upon which assurances 
will be given to all national and inter- 
national unions that there is a return 
of democratic procedure in this Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


Delegate McCurdy, 
Federation of Labor: There are 26 let- 
ters in the alphabet, and these let- 
ters can be placed together in wards 
and these words can be placed to- 
gether in a manner that is confusing. 
President Charles P. Howard appeared 
before our committee, and when asked 
certain questions he stated that these 
resolutions were not in proper form 
and they could amend them if they so 
desired. I want to read one paragraph 
which will clarify your minds, I think, 
on the exact nature of these resolu- 
tions: 


Maryland State 


“Amend Article IX, Section 12, to 
read as follows: 


“ ‘Section 12. The relationship ot na- 
tional and international unions to the 
American Federation of Labor is that 
of affiliation, which relationship may 
be canceled only by a two-thirds’ roll 
call vote in a regular convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. No 
action shall be taken by either the 
Executive Council or a convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
which limits, restricts, abridges or in- 
terferes with the autonomous rights 
and privileges of national and inter- 
national unions, The Executive Council 
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of the American Federation of Labor 
shall have authority to issue certifi- 
cates of affiliation to national and in- 
ternational unions, but such certificates 
shall not be final until reported to and 
approved by the next succeeding con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor.’ ” 

I hope you got that sentence. The 
sentence that follows is not germane 
and contradicts the preceding sentence: 

“No action shall be taken by either 
the Executive Council or the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor which limits, restricts, abridges 
or interferes with the autonomous 
rights and privileges of national and 
international unions.” 

1 asked President Howard myself as 
to what action should be taken with 
regard to an organization that violated 
the rules and regulations of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and he said 
they should be kicked out. 

Secretary Volz: May I call attention 
to this: It is part of Resolution No. 12. 
It is the last of the resolutions setting 
forth the power of the Federation. It 
says the Federation shall be empowered 
“to render and enforce decisions involv- 
ing jurisdiction of national or interna- 
tional unions only when the difference 
is submitted by mutual agreement be- 
tween the unions involved.” 

In other words, we were 
committee hearing by those who pre- 
sented these resolutions that each na- 
tional or international union should de- 
cide for itself the scope of its jurisdic- 
tion, and that that jurisdiction should 
not be questioned by any one and it 
should not be decided by this Federation 
unless the two organizations in contro- 
versy mutually agreed to submit it. 

I would like to know if the adoption 
of that would be going back to a con- 
dition prior to the Tampa convention. 
Certainly on many occasions prior to 
the Tampa convention the Federation 
did render decisions and those contro- 
versies were not always submitted by 
national or international unions in- 
volved. If this Federation cannot ren- 


told at a 


der decisions with regard to jurisdic- 
tions, it would became ‘impotent, obso- 
lete and useless,” 








Resolution 14 provides in brief: ‘That 
the Departments of the Federation shall 
be governed in conformity with the laws 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
but not in conflict with the laws or 
policies of national or _ international 
unions which are affiliated with such 
Departments.” 


In other words, every Department 
would be hamstrung by the laws of the 
various organizations that compose that 
Department, and no Department would 
be able to adopt any regulation which 
was contrary to the laws and regula- 
tions of any national or international 
union composing that Department. The 
laws of some of these national and inter- 
national organizations are often in con- 
flict. Consequently, the Department 
would not be in a position to function 
or to carry on any legislation what- 
ever. 


I want to call these things 
the attention of the delegates, 
the committee is of the 
the adoption of these 
make this Federation 
might as well disband. 


again to 
because 
opinion that 
resolutions would 
useless and it 


President Green: I 
what I think was an unintentional mis- 
take on the part of Delegate Trotter 
when he presented his argument in op- 
position to the report of the committee. 
He stated that the constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor provided 
that the Executive Council could not 
suspend an international union, put that 
authority could only be exercised by a 
two-thirds vote of a convention. 


want to correct 


The constitution of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Section 12 of Article 
IX, reads as follows: 

“The Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor can only have 
power to revoke the charter of an affili- 
ated national or international union when 


the revocation has been ordered by a 
two-th'rds majority of a regular con- 
vention of the American Federation of 


Labor by a roll-call vote.” 
There is much difference between the 


word “suspend” and the word “revoke.” 


The statement therefore made py Dele- 
provides that 


gate Trotter that the law 
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the Executive Council could not suspend 


an offending affiliated international 
union except on a two-thirds vote of the 
convention is erroneous. 


Now, secondly, Delegate Trotter, again 
without warrant or justification, at- 
tempted to place the Executive Council 
as an autocratic, dictatorial body, and 
he said they wanted the amendment 
they offer in order to save you from 
this dictatorial, autocratic body. Well, 
is that statement justifiable? Let us see. 

The Executive Council, clothed with 
authority to administer the affairs of 
the American Federation of Labor be- 
tween conventions, was confronted with 
an unusual and extraordinary condition 
Ten international unions set up a dual 
movement. We are not the culprit, I 
repeat again, we did not order them 
to set up that dual did 
not assist them in setting up that dual 
movement, They announced that they 
set it up for the purpose of compelling 
a majority of the delegates and mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor to accept the minority repert and 


movement, we 


the minority decision. 

Now, where were we the culprit in 
that? Who stepper out and formed 
it? Who set it up? We did not, but we 
appealed to these people who set it up 
to desist, to cease, to dissolve it and 
come back into the fold. They would 
not. Well, could the Council sit by and 


see your home raided? Could you expect 
it to do that? It asked those organiza- 
tions to come and answer the 
filed. They would not and did not. The 
fact that they refused to come was an 
admission of guilt. The Council then 
proceeded to act and by a formal vote 
suspended these unions from affiliation 
with the American Federation of Labor. 
They did not revoke the charters. 

All right! Now let us see 
autocratic, dictatorial body. It reported 
its action to the Tampa convention, the 
supreme body, and the supreme body en- 
dorsed and approved the action of the 
Executive Council. If the autocratic body 
was wrong, the supreme body could cor- 
rect it. It has the right to reject and 
disapprove of the action of the Execu- 
tive Council; in fact, every little and big 


charges 


about this 
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act and decision of the Executive Coun- 
cil between conventions, every one of 
them, are reported to the convention for 
approval or disapproval. And chis con- 
vention has made its decision ny ma- 
jority vote; the Tampa convention did 
likewise. It is democracy, it is majority 
vote. 

We cannot help it if the majority was 
so decisive and against the minority. 
The twelfth juryman might say that the 
other eleven who decided against him 
were the most incompetent people in 
the world, but, nevertheless, the eleven 
saw it one way and the one saw it 
another way. That is majority rule. 

It hurts me very much to be charged 
with being in any way part of any dic- 
tatorial or autocratic attitude. 1 have 
been so firmly schooled in the teachings 
of democracy that I just cannot sub- 
scribe to any form of autocracy or dice 
tatorship, even in the slightest degree. 

Men cannot get their questions over 

by making unfounded charges. When you 
are autocratic or dictatorial and you 
are charged with that you must submit 
the proof. The mere assertion dces not 
carry it out, particularly when it is 
made by a bitter opponent. I want to 
make this statement this morning be- 
cause I cannot let these charges, implied 
or direct, go unanswered. 
Spears, Minneapolis Central 
Mr. Chairman and fellow 
delegates, in order to try to make the 
position that we have taken in regard 
to this matter clear, in honestly dis- 
agreeing with President Green where he 
speaks of Section 12 in regard to the 
word “revoke,’’ I wish to call your at- 
tention to the definition of the word ‘‘re- 
voke.”’” ‘‘Revoke’’ means to annul. Look 
in your dictionary and you will iind that 
is the definition of ‘‘revoke.”’ 


Delegate 
Labor Union: 


By suspending you do annul the chance 
of these men that were suspended to have 
a right to sit in the convention at Tam- 
pa, by not granting them credentials to 
sit on the floor. Now, it seems to me 
there is the crux and the real issue that 
caused all of this trouble in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, 


True enough, these organizations were 
suspended by the Executive Council prior 
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to the convention at Tampa. Section 12 
has been cited by your President and he 
has said they were given a chance, that 
that convention adopted the Executive 
Council’s report by a majority vote. Yes, 
but how? I haven’t figured it up, but 
you have here probably one-third, as 
far as the vote represented by these na- 
tional and _ international unions _ sus- 
pended is concerned. Now, then, wouldn’t 
it have been much better and much fairer 
to the American Federation of Labor had 
not the Executive Council suspended these 
organizations until after you went into 
convention at Tampa and there at- 
tempted to apply the constitution under 
which vou were workine? 

I realize, and it has been brought home 
to me very forcefully since I sat in this 
convention, that the majority vote here 
is going to uphold the committee’s re- 
port. However, I am a member of the 
Typographical Union. I have the senti- 
ment of the Typographical Union at 
home, and I have the sentiment, I be- 
lieve, of the majority of the members 
that belong to the American Federation 
of Labor in the city of Minneapolis, be- 
ing the representative from the Central 
Labor Body, and I really believe that if 
we are going to go along with this Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor as we have in 
the past, and it is going to be the lead- 
ing labor body in the country, we must 
not and should not allow all of the privi- 
leges, all of the authority that has been 
granted to the Executive Council by go- 
ing along and supporting the rep@t of 
the Committee. 


Therefore, I hope the committee’s re- 
port will be defeated. 


The vote was taken on the section un- 
der discussion. 


President Green: It is clearly evident 
that the report of the committee is 
adopted by more than a two-thirds vote, 
and it is so ordered. 


Amendment to A. F. ef L. Constitution 
to Authorize Issuance of Indus- 
trial Union Charters 
19—By Delegates W. 
Kehoe, Henry M. 
John J. Sherry 
Amalgamated 


Resolution No. 
D. Mahon, Joseph J. 
Nelson, William Egan, 
and Frederick E. 


Griffin, 
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Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employes of America. 


WHEREAS, The convention of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployes of America, held in San Francisco, 
California, from September 13 to 18, in- 
tlusive, 1937, instructed us, their dele- 
gates, W. D. Mahon, Joseph J. Kehoe, 
Henry M. Nelson, William Egan, John 
J. Sherry and Frederick E. Griffin, to 
introduce the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, It is recognized today that 
there is a necessity for the organizing 
and chartering by the American Fecera- 
tion of Labor of certain industrial groups 
into international unions; and 

WHEREAS, The taws of this Federa- 
tion do not go far enough in granting 
authority to the Executive Council to 
accept and charter such industria] or- 
ganizations; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That Section 2 of Article 
II be changed to read as follows: 

“Section 2, Article ll. The establish- 

ent of national and industrial trade 
unions based upon either craft or indus- 
trial lines of organization as conditions 
surrounding the craft or industry may 
require and the Executive Council is 
hereby empowered to determine the juris- 
diction of any application for charter, 
either from craft or from industrial or- 
ganizations and grant to them a charter 
of affiliation to this Federation of La- 
bor as conditions reauire.”’ 


Your Committee disapproves of above 
Resolution No. 19 and moves concurrence 
in its action. 

A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the committee. 

Delegate Mahon, Street and Electric 
Railwaymen: What is the committee’s 
recommendation? 


Delegate Volz: The committee’s re- 
commendation was to nonconcur, 


Delegate Mahon: Mr. Chairman and 
fellow delegates—It is not my intention 
to take up much time of this con- 
vention. I came here with a bad cold. 
The altitude has almost made me deaf 
and listening to the taw interpreta- 
tions of the American Federation of 
Labor has almost driven me crazy, so 
I shall not take up a great deal of the 
time of the convention in discussing 
this matter. 

This resolution was adopted by the 


convention of my Association, and we 
were instructed to bring it before this 


convention. We are complying with 
our instructions in bringing it here to 
you. 


In our conventon we had a great 
deal of discussion affecting the C. I. O. 
and these questions that are now dis- 
turbing the labor movement of Ameri- 
ca. We had some who were very pro- 
nounced in favor of the C. l. O. We 
had others that opposed it. 


I want to say first that the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railways is an American Federa- 
tion of Labor organization. it has 
helped to build this Federation. I sat 
in a convention in this city when we 
only had seventy delegates to make the 
laws of this organization. I have 
worked with it and helped to build it 
throughout all of these years. 


As 1 said to my convention, so far 
as my policy is concerned I stand 
for the Federation, for I feel that 
many men who are now talking C. I 
O. and industrial organization know 
very little about the formation of the 
American Federation of Labor, they 
know very little about industrial or- 
ganization or its ramifications or 
where it will lead to. I pointed that 
out to the committee that was consid- 
ering this matter. 


Those who opposed our _ position 
pointed out that the Federation did 
not apply or carry out its rulings, and 
protested and insisted upon the resolu- 
tion being drawn to bring to this con- 
vention, setting forth at least the re- 
quest of one organization that the 
Executive Council be clothed with au- 
thority to deal with these subjects 
when they come before them, and to 
deal with them in such a manner that 
there could be no question about their 
decision. 


We have members who have been 
in our organization for many years 
before other organizations were 
formed, yet here comes a request from 
this organization and that one, de- 
manding certain of our membership 
and requesting that we surrender 
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them. In times past we have gone 
to the Council for decisions on these 
matters. The result has been that they 
have given decisions and there has 
been no adherence to those decisions 
at all. They keep right on with their 
demands. 


1 have had the pleasure of serving 
twice upon the Executive Council. I 
served a number of years and then re- 
tired, then went back on the Council 
again at the Atlantic City convention. 
1 Know all these questions, I know 
how they come before you, and I be- 
lieve in my heart that every member 
of the Council agrees with me that 
there should be specific authority to 
deal with these subjects. 


I said to the Cincinnati Conference 
that when I went on the Council I did 
not go on to be a messenger boy for 
anyone, I went on there to serve this 
Federation, and to carry out its laws, 
and I have followed that policy, and 
I want to see this Federation follow 
that policy. But I know by this time, 
with the expressions that have been 
made in this convention, there is no 
use to request the convention to con- 
sider that proposal. My delegation has 
decided that I should say a word upon 
the matter and explain our position, 
and that will be all you will hear from 
us on the matter, because we realize 
the sentiment that fs here. 

I want to take the opportunity, Mr. 
Chairman—and I have not taken up a 
moment of the time of the convention, 
I have listened patiently to everyone who 
has spoken on the various subjects here 
—I want to take the opportunity to con- 
gratulate the committee that so cruelly 
dealt with my resolution, because we 
find in listening to their report that they 
have embodied in other portions of their 
report most everything 1 am asking for. 
So they did pretty well, after all. 


The situation now before us, men, is 
a serious one. Those of us who have to 
deal with these questions every day 
know that we are here in a convention 
and we are enthused by what men say. 


Over in Atlantic City there is another 
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convention with a number of men en- 
thused by what the leaders are saying 
to them. But when we all get back to 
the firing line we will have to fight the 
battle the same as we have always 
fought, and we will have to stand for 
our principles and stand up for them 
manfully, as we have in the past. It is 
the intention of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation to continue that policy. 


We are not so big as some of you, and 
we don’t make as much noise as some 
of you do, but we manage to keep on in 
the even tenor of our ways. Faced as 
we are with an International organization 
formed by the C. I. O., who told us when 
they started out they would not inter- 
fere with any established organization, 
we find that they took one away from us 
in Akron, Ohio, through the rubber 
workers, and another one up in Flint, 
through the automobile workers. They 
took the Flint men and had them out 
fifty days. A portion of that organiza- 
tion belonged to the Detroit city organ- 
ization. A portion of the men remained 
at work. Their wage question was then 
up in arbitration. They went out on 
strike with this body of men. The other 
men deserted them and went back and 
lived up to their laws, and they got their 
increase. These men went on strike and 
were out fifty-six days, and then returned 
to work at their old wages. Some of 
them are now clamoring to come back 
to the Amalgamated Association. 

I say the Amalgamated Association is 
going on. Since I came here this morn- 
ing I have received a telegram from one 
of the hotbeds of the C. I. O., which 
shows that the Amalgamated is holding 
its banner up and moving forward. My 
eyesight is bad and I am going to ask 
Secretary Morrison to read that telegram 
for you, so you may know what the 
Amalgamated is doing. 


Secretary Morrison read the following 
telegram: 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
October 14, 1937. 
President W. D. Mahon: 


Arbitration award to be released to- 
night at mass meeting of Divisions 85 
and 1084 calls for 6% cents per hour in- 
crease to car and 8 cents to bus oper- 


ators, up to 13 cents to miscellaneous em- 
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ployes, plus a number of improved work- 
ing conditions, making a total increase 
to car men approximately 9 to 10 cents 
per hour. Established rate of 95%4 cents 
per nour for carmen plus improved work- 
ing conditions. The divisions send you 
greetings and best wishes. 


(Signed) oO. D. ZIMRING. 


President Mahon (continuing): That 
demonstrates to you that the Amalga- 
mated Association is going forward even 
in that district. We had organized by 
the company there a number of bus men, 
independent of our organization, and 
that 13 cents an hour increase brings 
the bus men up to the wage of the car 
men, it establishes 95%4 cents an hour 
to the street car men and bus workers 
of the city of Pittsburgh, coming pretty 
nearly up to the building tradesmen— 
and there were a great many of you who 
tried to get into our organization just a 
couple of years ago because you were 
out of work. 


So, my friends, with these brief re- 
marks in explaining the position of our 
organization, let me say that we want 
the industrial form to some extent ex- 
tended to our organization. We have 
asked that, and that has gone to the 
Executive Council, where we will argue 
that out, where we may place our entire 
organization in the position at least 
where we will not have to spend half of 
our time fighting over seniority. 


I feel that labor is going wild on both 
sides. There are some very narrow- 
minded men on both sides of this ques- 
tion, and we have all got to realize the 
industrial conditions that confront us. 
We are living in an age in which our 
occupations are rapidly changing, and 
many conditions in our work are chang- 
ing. Our organizations have to be 
changed to meet that condition and to 
deal with it in a manner that will bring 
improvements to the worker. It is not 
a matter of leadership. 


I am not here to criticize any leaders 
of the C. I. O. For years some of them 
were among my best friends, but I am 
here disagreeing with them today, as I 
have disagreed with them all through 
this contest. I have always claimed the 
place to fight out our differences of opin- 
ion is here in this convention, and no- 


where else, and so long as I live and 
there is a dispute in my organization I 
am coming here with it and will try in- 
telligently to influence men to see the 
situation as I see it. This is no time 
to go wild or lose our heads. 

I want to say a word again to the 
Executive Council. Several gentlemen 
who just preceded me attacked the Coun- 
cil. Now, my friends, if an Executive 
Council amounts to anything in any or- 
ganization, it is there to direct the affairs 
of the organization between conventions. 
If you have listened you will have heard 
that they have referred and referred and 
referred matters to this Council, and then 
they go out and curse the Council and 
give them the devil at every turn of the 
road. Why? Because they do not agree 
with them, and not because the Council 
is carrying out its best judgment. We 
do not always agree on the Council. We 
have our scraps as much as we do here 
in the convention, but when we finally 
reach an agreement we thrash that 
agreement out and we adopt it as the 
united agreement of that Council, agree- 
ing that that is the best policy. 

Organizations must have _ direction. 
This thing of talking about running loose 
and turning loose the labor movement 
and letting it make up its own policies 
igs too ridiculous even for intelligent men 
to consider. 


I have briefly stated to you, and I state 
again that I have given fifty years of 
my life to the labor movement of Amer- 
ica. I have been in all of the fights for 
the American Federation of Labor. I 
have had some experience with the 
Knights of Labor, where we had the One- 
Big-Union policy and the policy of ‘‘One 
for all’’ and ‘All for one.’”” I had some 
sad experiences in my own organization. 
I come from the mines originally, coal 
diggers we were then, when Bill Green 
and I were there, we had not adopted 
that high-sounding name of miner, we 
were just coal diggers. I came from 
that organization when the fight of the 
Knights of Labor was on. I went to the 
Federation group. When I went into the 
Street Railway work the Knights of La- 
bor organization was there and I joined 
{it and took an active part in it. It 
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wasn’t a nice state of affairs we had to 
deal with. If we had a grievance that 
had to be carried to the company and up 
to the District Council, the committee 
from the District Council took our agree- 
ment down to the employer. There 
would be a carpenter, a butcher and a 
baker on the committee, not a street car 
man, no one who knew anything about 
our conditions. Those were the condi- 
tions we had under the Knights of La- 
bor. 

1 might tell you of a little experience. 
I worked on a road where the son of the 
old gentleman who owned it was active 
in the Knights of Labor. The son was 
the Master Workman of the district. We 
had come into the district with a griev- 
ance, and the son appointed a commit- 
tee that took the grievance down to his 
father to settle. Those were some of our 
experiences with the Knights of Labor. 

The Federation is founded on the prin- 
ciple that we all lose sight of sometimes. 
I remember our dear old friend Gompers. 
We used to write many letters on differ- 
ent policies. On some things when we 
would disagree we would argue back and 
forth, and I remember the last letter I 
received from the old man was when he 
lay sick in Atlantic City. He had writ- 
ten me a long letter on some matters 
affecting the Federation. I wrote back 
to him and went on to reiterate the Fed- 
eration’s policy as I understood it and 
had learned it under him and McGuire 
and others who helped to establish the 
Federation. He wrote back to me and 
said, ‘‘Bill, there is one principle in your 
letter that I want you always to remem- 
ber and stand by: That the labor move- 
ment, to be a success, must be a volun- 
tary organization, that a man must have 
the right to join the organization that 
will protect him and that he feels will 
protect him. It ought to be a free or- 
ganization.”’ 


I say to you when you get too far away 
from that you will wreck your Federa- 
tion, with all your boasts of what you 
can do. You have got to keep the organ- 
ization where the man who labors will 
select the organization that will bring 


benefits to him and you have got to keep 
it a very democratic organization, where 
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the man himself joins the organization 


that will give him the protection he 
wants. 
With these few remarks and with 


thanks for your patience, I bid you good 
afternoon. 

Chairman Tobin: The committee re- 
ports non-concurrence in the resolution 
offered by the street car men. Our rea- 
son for that is that we do not want to 
write into the constitution something 
that would give the power to the Execu- 
tive Council to grant as they see fit 
either craft trade union charters or in- 
dustrial union charters. If you wanted 
to do that some two years ago there 
would have been no C. I. O. We did not 
think that was the best policy for this 
Federation, and that is the reason we 
non-concur in the resolution. 


Of course, we had no intention of do- 
ing anything to injure the street car 
men, but for many, many years the 
street car men had a kind of industrial 
union, in which they had disputes with 
many of the other trades in this Fed- 
eration, in which they had mechanics 
holding membership in their organiza- 
tion. Their sympathies in those days 
led toward industrial unionism. 


Our own organization is one instance. 
We had our misunderstandings with 
them. It took us a good many years 
to straighten them out. I do not know 
what they had in mind in their conven- 
tion, unless it is to give the Executive 
Council power to say to any particular 
group, “You have the right to organize 
industrially and take in everybody in 
the plant and around the plant.’’ 


We, your committee, did not feel that 
that is what you desire, or that that 
would be the best policy for the Federa- 
tion to pursue in amending the constitu- 
tion. 


There has been a kind of industrial 
organization recognized every so often 
by the Federation, by the Executive 
Council. The Miners was the first, but 


they were expected to confine themselves 
to the mines, in and around the mines, 
when their jurisdiction was outlined, that 
is, to the men who worked at the mouth 
of the pits in those days of isolation. As 
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the years went on the Miners extended 
their jurisdiction, claiming that they had 
the right to take in bricklayers, elec- 
tricians and carpenters that were put- 
ting up office buildings, because the office 
buildings were being put up by the mine 
owners. They have gone further under 
that charter of industrial unionism. 
They have gone into the by-products in- 
dustry of coai, so that they have as- 
sumed jurisdiction now over chemical 
workers, gas workers and many other in- 
dustries that can be considered or in- 
terpreted by them as by-product indus- 
tries. 

The American federation of Labor or 
the Executive Council gave a semi-indus- 
trial charter to the automobile workers, 
and when the occasion arises in the fu- 
ture 1 am satisfied that if the Executive 
Council believes it is best and that there 
are no serious objections in some new 
industry, the Executive Council will ex- 
ercise the same discretionary powers in 
the interests of the labor movement when 
such a case is presented. 

But, to write it into the constitution 
now, in accordance with this resolution, 
giving absolute power to the Executive 
Council to grant’ industrial charters, 
would in my judgment be reversing ev- 
erything that you have done here in all 
of your expressions. That was the rea- 
son that your committee, believing that 
they understood what this Federation 
stood for. non-concurred in the resolu- 
tion. 

Delegate Laderman, Pocketbook and 
Novelty Workers: Mr. President and 
delegates—I am not a carpenter. I am 
a leather book worker, but I deem 
it my duty to take the floor on this 
question because I feel that the re- 
port of the committee on these two 
resolutions, if it is adopted, will put an 
entirely different picture on all that 
we have decided at this convention. 
I deem it our duty at this convention 
to help our unions and international 
unions that are affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 





In connection with Resolution No. 18 
the delegate of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Rail- 


way Employees of America stated that 
if they were given the right to or- 
ganize on an industrial basis they 
would be in a _ position to organize 
many workers today who are unor- 
ganized. As a delegate from New York 
City I believe I can strongly corrobo- 
rate that statement. We in New York 
City know that in the last few months 
thousands of street and 
electric railway workers and barge 
workers have been organized, unfortu- 
nately, not by a union of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, but mainly 
because they have been given an in- 
dustrial set up. Now, are we here 
going to say to the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Rail- 
way workers that we do not want 
them to be able to do what a dual 
organization has been able to do? 


tens and 


It seems to me that by refusing to 
extend their jurisdiction, especially 
When they state that it will affect 
the craft unions very little, meaning 
that there is very little organization 
of craft unions in their industry, we 
should give them the opportunity to 
organize the workers of that industry 
and bring them into the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


But even less can I understand, and 
I am simply amazed, Mr. President 
and delegates, at the action of the 
committee in rejecting the next reso- 
lution, No. 19, since Resolution No. 19 
is not specific about any industry, 
merely requesting that the Executive 
Council be given the right to issue— 
let me use the correct wording here— 
“that the Executive Council is hereby 
empowered to determine the juris- 
diction of any application for charter, 
either from craft or from industrial 
organizations, and grant them a 
charter of affiliation to this Federa- 
tion of Labor as conditions require.” 


Now, understand, “as conditions re- 
quire” means that the Executive Coun- 
cil will look into the conditions and 
will find out whether the issuing of 
an industrial charter to an applicant 
will really harm the unions affiliated 





> 


with the American Federation of 
Labor. Still, the committee reports 
nonconcurrence, and the chairman of 
the committee, Brother Tobin, has been 
trank enough to tell us that the com- 
reports on this resolution 
and not going to 
Executive Council to use 
judgment when 
industrial union 


mittee that 
did not trust 
trust the 
the proper reason and 
they are issuing an 
charter. 


Mind you, 
delegates, all 


was 


Brother President and 
this morning we 
deciding to grant the Executive Coun- 
cil more power, and | want to say 
that I am with you in this. I voted for 
it because | believe that an executive 
council of any organization must have 
Otherwise, those who 
objected to the resolution brought in 
to grant more power to the Executive 
Council, if they were consistent, should 
that the name of the 
Executive Council be changed to “Ad- 
visory 


were 


executive power. 


have proposed 
Council”. 
That is how I understood the reso- 
lution by the International Typo- 
graphical Union, they really wanted to 
make the Executive Council an advi- 
sory council, when you are 
asked for advice. We don't 
in an executive body being advisory or 
an arbitration board. When both sides 
agree you can arbitrate and you don't 
need an Executive Council for that. 
There is an American Arbitration So- 
ciety that will give you arbitrators. 


to advise 
believe 


Therefore [ say we agree, and I 
that is the sentiment of 
the overwhelming majority of the dele- 
gates here, that the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor 
must have executive power to decide 
between conventions what is in the best 
of the American Federation 


understand 


interests 
of Labor 
here 


spite 


comes a committee that 
of all the power that 
we have given to the Executive Coune- 
cil there is one thing we will not give 
them the power to do, and what is 
that thing? That the Executive Coun- 


Now, 
says in 


cil should have the right to decide to 
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issue an industrial union charter to 
any union that makes application for 
such a charter. 


It is my absolute belief and con- 
viction that if this committee’s report 
is adopted by this convention we will 
by this action repudiate eéverytning 
that President stated in this 
convention and a great deal that the 


yreen 


tesolutions Committee has stated on 
the question of the C. I. O. We all 
remember very well that President 


“ireen told us in his opening address, 
inspiring words at the open- 
ing of the convention, as well as at 


when the resolution on the 


in his 


the time 


Cc. I. O. was to be voted upon, that 
the issue is not industrial unionism 
versus craft unionism, the issue is 


democracy, the right of the majority 
against the minority, and in that we 
agreed with him, and we agree with 
him today. 

The Resolutions Committee on the 
c. I. O. went much further and pointed 
out the industrial union charters that 
were given by the American Federation 
of Labor to the United Mine Workers 
of America, the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, and also to the 
Automobile Workers. The Resolutions 
Committee further says that we are 
willing to take in all the C. I. O. if 
they come in as they are constituted 
today. 


What does that mean? That means 
that the American Federation of Labor 
went on record as being willing to ac- 
cept industrial unions in our midst, 
and that resolution implies, in my 
opinion, that the American Federation 
of Labor stands ready in the future to 
issue industrial union charters. 


Now, this committee comes in and 
says that they will give the authority 
to the Executive Council to decide 
when an industrial union charter can 
be given, but the committee says we 
will not give them that authority. In 
other words, when it comes to a ques- 
tion of issuing a charter for an in- 
dustrial union, or an organization set 
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up industrially, the Executive Council 
has no power to do so. What does 
that mean? Don’t you by this stroke 
of the pen immediately make the issue 
industrial unionism versus craft union- 
ism, which President Green so elo- 
quently did away with at the opening 
of this convention, and also at the 
time the resolution on the C. I. O. 
was adopted? 


I can very well see in tomorrow’s 
papers, if this committee’s report is 
adopted, headlines to the effect that 
the American Federation of Labor has 
officially gone on record against in- 
dustrial unions, when it repudiates a 
resolution giving the Executive Council 
authority to issue industrial union 
charters. 


Mr. President and delegates, I feel 
that this is the most serious move we 
ean make at this convention, and I 
think we will upset and undo all the 
good which this convention has done to 
put the American Federation of Labor 
in its proper position before the entire 
American labor movement with all of 
the workers. Therefore, I plead with 
you all, with the committee and with 
you, Mr. President, to change the 
action of that committee. If possible 
let us decide to send back that part 
of the committee’s report for further 
consideration. We cannot go on record 
prohibiting the Executive Council from 
ever being in position to issue an in- 
dustrial union charter to any union. 
By doing that we will reverse all of 
the decisions and all the solemn state- 
ments made by you, President Green, 
and the Resolutions Committee on the 
floor of this convention. 


Delegate Jimerson, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen: 
Our last convention unanimously en- 
dorsed a _ resolution instructing the 
delegates to this convention to vote 
for industrial unionism within the 
Federation. May I repeat that again— 
within the Federation. Our delegates 
desire to carry out the instructions of 
our convention and ask to be recorded 
as opposing the committee’s report. 


President Green: There seems to be 
some misunderstanding and I want to 
clear it up. It is not my purpose to 
indulge in the merits or demerits of 
any form of organization, but I am 
sure that the Committee on Law had 
in mind Section XI, Article 9 of the 
Constitution when it brought in its re- 
port on this particular resolution to 
the convention. Section XI of Article 
9, reads as follows: 

“No charter shall be granted by the 
American Federation of Labor to any 
national, international, trade, or feder- 
al labor union, without a positive and 
clear definition of the trade jurisdic- 
tion claimed by the applicant and the 
charter shall not be granted if the 
jurisdiction claimed is a trespass on 
the jurisdiction of existing aftiliated 
unions, without the written consent of 
such unions; no affiliated international, 
national or local union shall be per- 
mitted to change its title or name, if 
any trespass is made thereby on the 
jurisdiction of an affiliated organiza- 
tion, without having first obtained 
the consent and approval of a con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor; and it is further provided that 
should any of the members of such 
national, international, trade or fed- 
eral labor union work at any other 
vocation, trade, or profession, they 
shall join the union of such vocation, 
trade, or profession, provided such are 
organized and affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor.” 

Now in accordance with that sec- 
tion the Executive Council has used 
its judgment and exercised sound dis- 
cretion in granting charters to nation- 
al and international unions, and in 
accordance with that the Council has 
decided how broad the jurisdiction of 
the national union to which a charter 
is granted may be. I do not share 
the feeling of apprehension expressed 
by Delegate Laderman in this particu- 
lar matter, because I think the Execu- 
tive Council is already clothed with 
all the authority that would be em- 
bodied in this proposal if adopted by 
the convention. 


It did exercise that broad authority 
when it chartered the Automobile 
Workers’ Union. It did when it 
chartered the Pocketbook and Bag and 
Luggage Workers. It extends the 
jurisdiction of national and interna- 
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tional unions as circumstances and 
conditions may seem to warrant in ac- 
cordance with the discretion of the 
Council. 


I think perhaps the committee felt 
that the proposal submitted was 
contradictory to this section. It was 
not intended and I know it is not in- 
tended by the committee to limit the 
authority of the Council that is now 
exercised in the granting of jurisdic- 
tion to national and international 
unions, and in defining that jurisdic- 
tion when the charters are granted. 
That is my judgment of it. 

The motion to adopt the report of 
the committee was carried. 


Delegate Mahon, Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street Railwaymen: The 
Street Railwaymen’s delegation wants 
to go on record as voting against the 
adoption of the committee’s report, the 
entire delegation. 


Representation of Central Bodies in 
A. F. of L. Convention 

Resolution No. 51—By Delegate Lester 
Thomas, Pennsylvania State Federation 
of Labor. 

WHEREAS, There is a great need to 
give the membership of the American 
Federation of Labor a greater possibility 
of expressing their opinions and desires 
on the burning issues confronting the 
American labor movement, and 

WHEREAS, In view of the fact that 
many delegates are elected by their 
International at conventions that meet 
very irregularly, and in some _ cases 
have not met for a longs time, with the 
same delegates serving each year and 
other delegates selected by the General 
=xecutive Board, which do not give a 
cross-section view, and stifle the pos- 
sibility of introducing more progressive 
solutions to our problems, ané¢ 

WHEREAS, Under the present con- 
stitutional provisions of the American 
Federation of Labor, all State Federa- 
tions and Central Labor’ bodies are 
given one delegate to represent these 
respective bodies, regardless of the num- 
ber of local unions or the number of 
organized workers they represent, and 


WHEREAS, We believe this system 
of representation to be unfair to the 
larger city or county central bodies, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this Convention go 


on record to request the 1937 Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor to change the system which now 
prevails to one based on a more pro- 
portional system of representation. 

Your committee disapproves of above 
Resolution No. 51 and moves concur- 
rence in its action. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 

Vice-President Tobin: Mr. Chairman, 
that concludes the report of the Com- 
mittee on Law. I just want to make a 
few brief remarks as to the amend- 
ments to the constitution which might 
be applied to many of the constitutions 
governing International Unions. We 
have found in dealing with the consti- 
tution of the Federation, after consult- 
ing with legal authorities, that we had 
a very loose document, a document that 
we have been trying to clarify and 
amend somewhat in this convention. I 
am saying to you now that it needs a 
great many more amendments and a 
more thorough clarification if some of 
the sections are ever taken into court. 
That also applies to many of our inter- 
national unions. It would be well for 
many of you to go carefully over your 
constitutions and see if you cannot 
amend them so that the purposes of 
your membership can be understood in 
court. 

To Delegate Laderman, who said that 
the Chairman of the Committee, Mr 
Tobin, would not trust the Council, and 
repeated that word, I made no such 
statement. I said I was speaking oniy 
as the Chairman of the Committee, not 
as an individual. I said the Committee 
did not feel like inserting in the con- 
stitution the authority to give to the 
Executive Council the right to issue 
industrial charters. 

President Green and myself have ex- 
plained to you that the Council has, in 
cases where they deemed it advisable, 
used the necessary discretionary power 
in granting semi-industrial charters, 
subject, of course, to the approval of 
the following convention. 


Our committee was composed of fifteen 











members of international unions. Every 
action of the committee was unanimous. 
You notice that the committee non- 
concurred in one amendment submitted 
by the Executive Council. I am a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council and we 
endeavored to do that which we thought 
was best for the Federation in the sev- 
eral recommendations which we brought 
before you. 

This concludes the work of our com- 
mittee. It is now necessary to make a 
motion to adopt the constitution as a 
whole. If I am in order, Mr. Chairman, 
I move you that the constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor, as 
amended, be adopted as a whole. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Secretary Volz: This, Mr. Chairman, 
concludes the report of the Committee 
on Law, which is signed by the follow- 
ing: 

DANIEL J. TOBIN, Chairman 
EDWARD J. VOLZ, Secretary 
J. P. McCURDY. Asst. Secretary 
DENNIS LANE 

CHARLES ANDERSON 

J. J. FARNAN 

CHARLES HANSON 

WM. P. WALSH 

JAMES L. KELLEY 

PERRY S. MYERS 

W. J. GORMAN 
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NELSON F. FRANKLIN 

J. J. FITZGERALD 

JOS. N. WEBER 

HERBERT RIVERS 

JASPER N. DAVIS 

WM. McCARTHY 

Committee on Law. 
President Green: The Chair thanks the 

committee for the service rendered and 
appreciates very much the work it did. 


Announcements 


Delegate Williams: The Executive 
Council of the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department will meet im- 
mediately at the adjournment of this 
session in front of the platform. I 
would like to request the General 
Presidents or their representatives af- 
filiated with the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department to with 
us. This is very important. 


meet 


Secretary Morrison: I have been re- 
quested to announce that a meeting of 
all delegates from Federal Labor Unions 
will be held in the convention hall at 
2:00 o’clock today. 

President Green: In accordance with 
the rules of the convention we wiil 
stand recessed until 2:30 o'clock this 
afternoon. 

At 12:45 o’clock p. m., the convention 
Was recessed to 2:30 o’clock p. m. 
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Ninth Day—Thursday Afternoon Session 


The convention was called to order 
at 2:30 o’clock, Thursday, October 14, 
by President Green. 


Absentees 
Allen, Anderson, J. L.; Bengough, 
Bogie, Bower, Briedenbach, Conaway, 


Cushing, De Lair, Edwards, Getreu, 
Green, John I.; Gresty, Hansen, Harris, 
Heymanns, Hunt, Krug, LeBow, Moran, 


Claude H.; McCain, L. E.; Norman, 
O’Brien, W. J.; Rouse, Sexton, Shave, 
Smith, Walter; Warach, Williams, E. 


H.; Williams, lL. V.; 
President Green: Just before we pro- 
ceed to the regular order of business 
there are one or two matters that re- 
quire immediate attention. First of all, 
our friends from abroad who have at- 
tended the American Federation of La- 
bor convention as Fraternal Delegates 
from Great Britain are leaving us this 
afternoon, They have been in attend- 
ance at this convention at every session, 
and it seems that we have known them 
for a much longer time than two 
weeks. I want them to say to you just 
a passing word before they leave this 
convention and leave this city. I will 
call upon Fraternal Delegate Little to 
say to you a parting word just now. 


Williams, Oscar. 


Fraternal Delegate Little: President 
Green, fellow delegates—On the 22nd 
of September we left London, full of 
anticipation, wondering what we were 
going to see and hear. We had a won- 
derful experience, and very soon the 
anticipations of September 22nd will be 
nothing but a memory. 

On arriving in Denver we were 
met by your amiable Secretary, Frank 
Morrison. He plays a very important 
part in this meeting, and twice | went 
to the back of the hall in order to see 
just what he looks like. Well, he looks 
like a man wearing a halo, a benign 
sort of a halo, and it seems to me that 
he confers a dignity from that aspect 
on this great movement of yours. 


On Monday we met with President 
Green for the first time. Coming over 
the seas I was speculating about Green 
all the while, I have attended confer 


ences, conventions and congresses all 
over the globe, and this is the first 
time that I had the enviable experience 
of attending Green’s convention. 


If I were to take the expressions of 
the public press and try to depict the 
character of President Green by the 
description sometimes given, reported 
by the press, then I would have a view 
of Green as a cream puff. He looks 
like anything but a cream puff, and 
whoever gave him that name, if we had 
him in our country where we pay at- 
tention to the laws of libel, while we 
might hesitate in saying he was a liar, 
we would say he was a disciple of An- 
anias, or we would say he was guilty 
of a terminology that was an inepti- 
tude; but if we wanted to be perfectly 
sensitive we would say he hasn’t the 
sense to call a spade a spade, he called 
it a bloody shirt. 

Now, if I was depicting him I would 
say he is quite a sturdy man, with an 
olive branch in one hand and a mallet 
in the other, ready to meet the oppo- 
sition of his enemies with firmness, or 
hold out the hand of peace to his oppo- 
nents. That characterizes Brother Green, 
and I think it is the finest description that 
could be given to him. 

My experience at this congress this 
week has been absolutely unique, It 
started on Monday with a vigorous 
denunciation, but yet an element of 
peaceful feeling. Tuesday we were 
taken to the heights of oratory by Hay 
and Weaver, and at Weaver did 
bring us back to earth again. We will 
leave the other fellows in the heights. 

Well, when we got to 
was startling. We sat there dum- 
founded listening to one of the most 
astonishing revelations of trade union 
activity it has ever been my luck to 
hear. Now, taking all this into con- 
sideration, the fact that we have at- 
tended meetings where we listened to 
the harrowing tales of the Spanish 
War, where we listened to the perse- 


least 


yesterday it 


cution of Germans by the Nazis and 
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the Italians by the Fascists, those 
things made not one-half the impres- 
sion on my mind that this congress 
has left with me. 


I hope, and I hope sincerely, that 
you get out of your present trouble 
with every success and achieve a 
speedy settlement, because in this 
country, large as it is, you cannot af- 
ford to have men of the working class 
fighting each other. 


We have made many friends. We came 
over Knowing no one, and I am speaking 
now on behalf of the other three dele- 
gates. Rod Plant tells me that he and 
his good lady are not leaving until to- 
morrow. We two are leaving today. I 
am delegated by Rod Plant and Townley 
to speak for them, and I am claiming 
a delegate’s fee. 

You have had keen debate, hign flights 
of oratory, both good and bad tempered 
arguments, but revealing a determina- 
tion to carry the fight on to a success- 
ful issue. I hope that will be the result. 

To those who have been more 
pitably inclined we had the right hand 
extended to us. We feel that you are 
glad to have us here. We are satisfied 
that the hospitality extended has been 
meant, and it has been received by us 
in exactly the same way. I wish you 
God-speed in your work and would at 
this moment say goodbye and God bless 
you all. 


hos- 


President Green: Now we will have a 
parting word from Fraternal Delegate 
Townley, and have him say goodbye to 
us. 

Fraternal Delegate Townley: Mr. Presi- 
dent and friends—It was not my intention 
to come on the rostrum this afternoon, 
because we had arranged with Brother 
Little to express our thanks and good- 
byes to you in order to save the time 
of your convention. But while | am on 
my feet, let me express my pratitude 
to you all for that warmth and that fel- 
lowship and brotherhood that nas been 
extended to us. I have sat at the feet 
these last ten days of the American in- 
dustrial parliament, and listened to your 
discussions, to your problems, and I find 
out that your problems are the same 
problems that exist in Great Britain, and 


the purpose for which We are gathered 
together is the same purpose that binds 
the workers throughout the world. It has 
been my good fortune to be at Geneva, 
to be in Germany and in Sweden in 
congresses of this character, and | found 
the problems of workers in other parts 
of the world are the problems we desire 


to solve in Great Britain. We realize 
from what we have heard this week 
that there is no finality in the labor 


world, due to changing conditions and 
the increasing use of machinery, so it 
behooves us to equip ourselves and make 
us more able to deal with difficulties. 


Let me our thanks for the 
cordiality that has been extended to us 
I will go back with happy memories. and 
to my colleagues in Great Britain ex- 
tend the many greetings that have been 
handed to me. | have enough visiting 
eards to make a pack of playing cards, 
each one to be given to some of your 
friends, 


express 


Wishing you prosperity and a speedy 
delivery from the difficulties I have 
listened to this week, I will bid you 
goodbye and say God-speed your move- 
ment. 


President Green: We deeply appreciate 
the visit of the Fraternal Delegates to 
this convention. We have enjoyed our 
association with them. We now wish for 
them as they retrace their steps back 
home a safe journey to their loved ones. 
We ask them to extend to them and all 
our friends in Great Britain your sincere 
greetings and felicitations. We bope the 
time may come when the British Trade 
Union Congress may again send them here 
to America as Fraternal Delegates to some 
future convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


Now, the other matter that was of 
importance I bring to your attention 
just now. Day before yesterday wc re- 
ceived a telegram from the Secretary 
pro tem., Harvey Fremming, of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Organization, in 
which he advised us by direction of that 
organization he was extending an invita- 
tion for a committee of 100 from the 
American Federation of Labor te meet 
with a committee of 100 from the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization for 
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the purpose of discussing a settlement 
of our differences. 

In view of the fact that action had 
been taken upon the C. I. O. a day or 
two ago, and by your action was re- 
ferred to the Executive Council, the in- 
vitation extended was taken up by the 
Executive Council for consideration and 
action. We have prepared a reply to 
the invitation extended us. We have 
advised the Committee for Industrial 
Organization of our willingness to meet 
on fair and just terms. I am calling 
upon Vice-President Woll now to pre- 
sent the matter to this convention, and 
we ask you to approve the reply which 
we recommend be made to the Com- 


mittee for Industrial Organization. 

Vice-President Woll read the follow- 

ing: 
Denver, Colorado 
October 14, 1937 
jiarvey I'remming, Secretary Pro Tem., 
Committee for Industrial Organization, 
President Hotel, 
Atiantic City, N. J 

Your telegram of October 12th as 
authorized by the group of organiza- 
tions meeting in conference under aus- 
pices of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization and addressed to the 
American Federation of Labor has re- 
ceived the attention of its Executive 
Council. It in turn referred the subject 
to the convention now in session. 1 am 
authorized and directed by the conven- 
tion to make the following response: 

“The American Federation of Labor 
directs attention to the _ indisputable 
fact that the confusion, division and 
conflict in the family of trade unions 
and in the rank and file of workers of 
our land is due not to any action or at- 
titude on the part of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor but is due entirely to 
the withdrawal from our councils of 
those who have not respected the wil! 
and wish of the majority as manifested 
in an orderly and legal way in a duly 
constituted and fairly conducted con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor, and to the determined effort of a 
minority to rule by might instead of 
by democratic procedures. 

“The convention directs further at- 
tention to the repeated efforts made by 
the Ainerican Federation of Labor to 
heal and adjust the unfortunate breach 
thus caused in the ranks of organized 
labor which if continued can only result 
in great loss and suffering to the wage 





earner; of our land and seriously dis- 
turb and impair the peace and tran- 
quillity of not only industry and com- 
merce but the happy relationship of all 
of our people. We can only express re- 
gret that the leaders dominating the 
organization of the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization have thus _ far 
spurned all honorable efforts made on 
our part to compose existine differences 
and reunite the forces of oreanized 
labor 

“The convention specifically directs 
attention to its action in adopting on 
Mondav of this week, October 11, 
amone other dec'arations of policy. the 
following: 

“With all of the facts in mind, 
and because we believe there is a 
great rank and file that ardently 
wishes to return to the fold of the 
American Federation of Labor, we 
recommend, first, that our special 
committee for peaceful negotiations 
be continued. 


“We refused a year ago to take 
any irrevocable step against those 
unions which might seek to become 
rennited with the Federation We 
hesitate today to take such action 
against those organizations within 
the C. T. O. that desire to preserve 
the unity of the movement and who 
mav wish for reaffiliation’ 


“The convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in thus continuing the 
special committee clothed with full 
authoritv for purposes indicated is rep- 
resentative of a previously declared and 
sincere desire on the part of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor for unity in the 
ranks of organized labor. It is expres- 
sive of a procedure designed to ac- 
complish that purpose in an honorable 
orderly and practical way. It does not 
embrace any design for failure and the 
placing of its opponents at a disad- 
vantage, if failure should unfortunately 
attend such efforts 

“The convention regards the fulsome 
praise by the Committee for Industrial 
Organization of the unions making up 
its conference and the equally con 
temptuous reference to the accomplish- 
ments of the American Federation of 
Labor and all of its loyal affiliated Na- 
tional and _ International Unions, its 
State Federations of Labor and City 
Central Labor Unions and its Local and 
Federal Labor Unions, as unwarranted 
and unjustified in fact by every reason- 
able standard of measurement. 

“We regard the spirit of the message 
sent as not in accord with the expressed 
objectives. We old the language used 
as not germane to the proposal itself 
but as designed more for propaganda 
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than expressive of a real desire for 
peace and unity. 

“Nevertheless, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will want to rise above 
such unworthy motives and impracticable 
procedures. We are of the firm convic- 
tion that there are those in association 
with the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization who are really sincere and 
most desirous for peace and unity and 
who would want to attain that objec- 
tive in an honorable way and by prac- 
tical methods and procedures. We are 
of the further conviction that the rank 
and file of the organizations herein- 
before in affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor will want again to 
become in complete association with the 
parent body—the American Federation 
of Labor that gave their organizations 
birth, nurtured them to growth and 
aided them in attaining the conditions 
of life and of work now enjoyed by 
them. Because of this belief and con- 
viction we welcome this expression of 
a changed attitude, we hope, on the 
part of all or at least of a number of 
the unions associated with the Commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization. 


“We wish, therefore, to advise that 
our special committee clothed with full 
authority stands ready and willing and 
anxious to meet a like committee rep- 
resentative of any or all of the organ- 
izations associated with the Committee 
for Industrial Organization for the pur- 
pose of attaining the desired objectives 
of peace and unity in the ranks of or- 
ganized labor and bringing again within 
the folds of the American Federation 
of Labor not only those organizations 
now suspended, or which have with- 
drawn, but likewise to bring into as- 
sociation with us all other labor unions 
and organizations of labor not now so 
affiliated. 

“If it be urged that the committees 
selected for the purposes hereinbefore 
indicated, should be enlarged, our Ex- 
ecutive Council stands ready and willing 
to enlarge our committee to a reason- 
able number as circumstances may re- 
quire. Then too, we are quite willing 
that the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization, or of any of its affiliated 
unions may enlarge their committee to 
a number reasonably expressive of its 
or their needs and requirements. 


“We cannot believe the suggestion for 
a committee of 100 representatives on 
each side, making up a conference of 
200, can serve any useful or practical 
purpose. We prefer to regard the pro- 
posal for a conference of 200 rather as 


an initial method of approach on the 
part of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. We know every substan- 
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tial union in tne Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization, at least those for- 
merly in association and in good stand- 
ing with the American Federation of 
Labor, is ably experienced in conference 
methods. They know as we know that 
we cannot employ mass committees in 
negotiating agreements with employers. 
They know as we do that governments 
do not employ mass conferences in deal- 
ing with matters of state. Large 
groups are employed to carry On con- 


flicts Small groups are employed to 
negotiate peace, understanding, agree- 
ment and _ cooperation. Mass confer- 
ences lead to expressions of bitterness 


and hatred and not to words of friendly 
counsel and cooperative understanding. 
We therefore submit that we stand 
ready and willing, as hereinbefore in- 
dicated, to meet through the means of 
our special committee with a like rep- 
resentative committee of the organiza- 
tions of any or all of the unions mak- 
ing up the conference of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization at such time 
and place as may be agreed upon, 
without prior commitment and for the 
purpose of reuniting the forces of labor 
under the banner of the American 
Federation of Labor and under such 
terms and conditions and policies and 
procedures as may be agreed to and 
prove accentahle to atl 


“We shal of course 
early response and it is our sincere 
hope that the unions within the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization may 
be moved by a like spirit of composing 
existing differences in fairness to ail 
concerned, in a way that will not only 
hearten the soul of wage and small in- 
come-earners of our land but likewise 
assure the American people of our de- 
termination to maintain industrial tran- 
quillity In so doing, we will assure 
organized labor as a whole not only the 
continued good will and support of all 
our citizens, so essential to the main- 
tenance of our unions, but we will have 
contributed much in perpetuating the 
established democratic institutions of 
our land, now endangered on _ every 
hand by the dictatorships which rule 
outside of our borders and which 
threaten not only free labor but the 
remaining democracies of the world.” 


anticipate an 


Vice-President Woll: The recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Council for ap- 
proval and adoption by this convention 
is the answer to the telegram received 
from the C. I. O. I move you the adop- 
tion of this as the expression of the 
convention in answer to the telegram. 


President Green: You have heard the 
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reading of this reply to the invitation ex- 
tended by the Secretary pro tem. of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization, and 
the motion is to adopt and authorize 
the Secretary of the convention to trans- 
mit it promptly. 

The motion to adopt the reply to the 
telegram as the expression of the con- 
vention was seconded, and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


President Green: The convention will 
please be in order. We will now proceed 
to the regular order of business, the 
election of officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for the ensuing year, 
the election of Fraternal Delegates to 
the British Trades Union Congress and 
the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, 
and the selection of the next convention 
city. I request that our veteran friend, 
an outstanding pillar of our great or- 
ganized labor movement come forward 
and preside for the moment,—our good 
old friend, Vice-President William D. 
Mahon. 

Vice-President 
the Chair. 

Chairman Mahon: The question now be- 
fore the convention is the nomination 
of a President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for the ensuing term. 

Delegate Harrison, Railway Clerks: Mr. 
Chairman and fellow delegates—Again it 
is my privilege to offer to the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor a 
candidate for the high office of Presi- 
dent. In doing that I am fully con- 
scious of the great responsibility which 
is about to rest upon me and the dele- 
gates to this convention. The office of 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor is one that requires a man of high 
integrity, great ability, one who pos- 
sesses the confidence of not only the 
work people of our country, but re- 
sponsible officers of Government, busi- 
industry and finance. 


William D. Mahon in 


ness, 

The man I am about to offer for that 
high office comes to you with a record 
of service. He possesses all of the qualifi- 
cations essential to successful lendership 
of this great movement. He has been 


your leader for many years. He has the 
confidence of responsible officers of the 


Government. He is possessed of those 
fine qualities which are essential to at- 
tracting the support and confidence of 
the people of America. His very life is 
that of one exemplified in the school 
of democracy and one who has ever given 
of his whole life to the service of this 
great institution of labor. 


With our internal difficulties in the 
labor movement, with our domestic 
troubles, and with our foreign disturb- 
ances, it is well that we have one to 
lead our movement who is possessed of 
diplomacy, who is big, broad, understand- 
ing and capable of carrying on in a way 
that reflects credit upon our movement. 
On the other hand, he possesses that 
determination to preserve and prosper 
our movement, to lead it to success. 


I venture the prediction that if this 
Federation will give the man I am about 
to present to this convention the honor 
of again serving us, giving him the 
support that any executive officer has 
the right to expect, this American Fed- 
eration of Labor can again be ited to a 
united labor movement in America. 

I. like the other delegates, cherish 
the hope that we might, out of what 
has developed here today, bring about 
accord, understanding and_ tranquillity 
within the ranks of labor, and I know 
of no one better qualified, understand- 
ing, and with the confidence of the 
multitude of our people to aid in that 
great task or to aid in adjusting our 
social and economic order to meet the 
needs of the workers and our democratic 
institutions than that great leader who 
has led us in the recent past. 

And so it is a happy pleasure to present 
to this great delegation the Honorable 
William Green as a candidate for the 
high office of President. 


(The entire audience arose and for 
several minutes applauded after the nomi- 
nation of President Green.) 


Chairman Mahon: William Green has 
been nominated. Are there further nomi- 
nations? 

Delegate Hesketh, Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employes; I move you, sir, that 
William Green be elected by this con- 
vention by acclamation, 
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The motion was seconded by several 
delegates. 


Chairman Mahon: It has been moved 
and seconded that. William Green be 
elected by acclamation. I know of no 
other procedure that we have followed 
in the past than that of instructing the 
Secretary to cast the unanimous ballot 
of the convention for William Green as 
its President for the coming year, and I 
therefore instruct the Secretary to cast 
the ballot. 

Secretary Morrison: In accordance with 
your instructions, I hereby cast the unan- 
imous vote of this convention for William 
Green as President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for the ensuing term. 


Chairman Mahon: My attention has 
been called to the fact that I did not 
put the motion offered—probably an 
oversight and a waste of time, but all 
in favor of that motion to instruct the 
Secretary to cast the ballot will signify 
by saying ‘‘Aye’’, those opposed by say- 
ing ‘‘No.”” The vote is unanimous. The 
“No’s” have it—the “Ayes” have it. I 
don’t want to scare Green too badly. The 
Secretary has already cast the unani- 
mous ballot of the convention for William 
yreen. Without taking up your time any 
further I now call on President Green 
and turn the gavel over to him, and 
advise him that by the act of this con- 
vention he has been unanimously elected 
for the coming term. 


(Again the delegates arose and ap- 
plauded for some little time.) 


President Green: Vice President Mahon, 
and my very dear friends—It is with a 
feeling of solemnity and a sense of deep 
responsibility that I accept this high 
honor which you have again conferred 
upon me. If I was moved by a desire 
to seek the easy way of life I would 
decline, because I am conscious of the 
fact that there lie before me as Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor difficulties, hard work and the 
giving of all I have to the cause of 
labor. I do not prefer the easy way. 1 
accept to follow the path of difficult ex- 
perience, and I know in doing so I am 
going to be denounced by those who 
misunderstand and who seem to think 
that the cause they have espoused can 


be advanced 
of others. 


through the denunciation 


l face the coming year strong in the 
conviction, stronger than ever, that this 
great institution, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, builded and erected here in 
America, rests upon a more solid and 
enduring basis than ever before in all 
its history. I have been strengthened 
and inspired by my experience in this 
convention. I never have faced a delega- 
tion more solidified, more determined to 
rise to the requirements of the occa- 
sion and legislate in such a way as to 
protect and preserve our great 
labor movement as I have met in this 
convention. Your action has challenged 
my admiration. It has strengthened me 
in my purpose and determination to 
give all I have physically, mentaily and 
materially to the American Federation 
of Labor. I regard it as a proud privi- 
lege and a great opportunity to serve 
such a noble institution, such splendid 
men and women as are associated with 
it and the labor movement of America, 
and, 1 hope, of the entire world 


\merican 


Like you, l am solicitous for the wel- 
fare of the men and women of labor. 
That to me is the transcendent auestion 
—the welfare of the masses of the people, 
the men and women of labor. [f I with 
you can achieve our purpose and lift 
their standard of life and living to a 
higher level 1 shall be happy with you. 
And in order to do that I crave solidarity. 
cooperation in our great organized labor 
movement. I wish and hope and trust 
and pray we may become united, because 
I know that united we are invincible. 
We can withstand the assaults of any 
foe if we can stand before them with 
unbroken ranks. 


It is to be regretted that we have been 
compelled to stand and fight for the 
preservation of our movement against 
those who ought to be with us and for 
us and supporting us. The Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, the Chambers of Com- 
merce, the organizations of hostile em- 
ployers of labor united in one common 
army, if they could be united, could not 
raid our central bodies, our state fed- 
erations of labor, our national unions or 
our Federal organizations, because an at- 
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tempt to raid, weaken and destroy us by 
those we regard as our common foe only 
serves to close up the ranks and make 
us more determined to fight on. It is 
only those who claim to be professing 
friends, though under the cloak of hypoc- 
risy they are our bitter enemies, who 
could successfully deceive our people and 
raid our organized workers. Why should 
those who believe in solidarity and unity 
and who profess to be devoted friends 
of organized labor divide and raid or- 
ganized units already established through 
the blood, suffering and sacrifices of or- 
ganized labor? Why should that be 
done? Who can answer that question? 
Well, we have been contending with that 
for one year. We have been meeting it 
in the industrial centers of Pittsburgh, 
on the dairy farms of Wisconsin, on the 
plains of Illinois and on the rocky slopes 
of the Pacific. Our energy, our money, 
our mentality, all we have in many in- 
stances has been mobilized and united in 
defense of our noble institution. 

But I hope that ere long common sense 
and sober judgment will prevail. I hope 
that reason will again assert itself and 
we will climb to greater heights of rea- 
son where calm, cool judgment will pre- 
vail, and that around the conference ta- 
ble we may sit and solve our problems so 
that we can present to the public and 
to the world a _ united, solidified labor 
organization in America. 


I shall continue my efforts in that di- 
rection. 

No epithet hurled at me, no denuncia- 
tion made by professing friends or open 
foes can swerve me from my purpose. 
I hope to maintain a poise, a balance, 
with my feet on the ground during the 
coming year as I have done during the 
past year. I have kept the faith. I 
have been proud of the fact that we have 
been able to see that that patient, well 
thought out, dignified policy is winning 
in America. Public opinion has turned. 
It is with us now, and I repeat, there is 
no power, no force in America so pow- 
erful as public opinion. Even those to 
whom we have appealed for twelve long 
months have now made one gesture at 
least, and that is we were right. We 


asked for a conference constantly for 


twelve months. For twenty-four months 
they refused. Now they say they will 
meet in some way if we meet with them. 
We were right then, we were right a 
year ago, and we are right now. 

We will await the unfolding of the 
picture. We will wait until the chapter 
is written, and while waiting we will 
serve and aid all we can to heal up the 
wounds, to close the breach, and to 
solidify the ranks of labor. And in it 
all I pledge to you all I have, all I can 
give, and in the battle I will be up in 
front and never behind, and if there is 
one to fall as the battle rages, then let 
it be me, but let the hosts of labor re- 
main intact. 


I thank you. 
President Green in the Chair. 


President Green: The next order of 
business is the election of a First Vice 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor. The Chair recognizes Delegate 
Frey. 

Delegate Frey, Metal Trades Depart- 
ment: Mr. Chairman, as a young trade 
unionist it was my opportunity years 
ago to come in contact with two of the 
outstanding leaders of our trade union 
movement. I sat at their feet to learn 
wisdom, to endeavor to secure an under- 
standing of the principles of our trade 
union movement and of its policies. I 
learned from them concerning statesman- 
ship within the trade union movement. 

It was my privilege to nominate one 
of those men for First Vice President of 
the American Federation of Labor for 
long years until time had taken its toll 
and he was removed from us. It is now 
my privilege to place in nomination an- 
other distinguished, outstanding states- 
man and scholar of our trade union 
movement, one of the few who remains 
to encourage our movement and to cheer 
those of us remaining who founded the 
American Federation of Labor. 

It is useless for me to give in detail 
a statement of his outstanding qualities, 
his logical mind, his knowledge of our 
history, the strength of his character, 
and the defense he has always made of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I have the priv- 








ilege of placing in nomination a candi- 
date for First Vice President, Frank 
Duffy, our friend, our pal and leader. 


President Green: Brother Frank Duf- 
fy has been nominated for the office of 
First Vice President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Delegate Sands, Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners: I wish to second 
the nomination of that courageous, even- 


tempered and outstanding leader, Frank 
Duffy. 

President Green: Are there further 
nominations? 

Delegate Manion, Railroad Telegra- 
phers: I move the nominations close 


and the Secretary be instructed to cast 
the unanimous vote of the convention for 
Frank Duffy. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 

Secretary Morrison: in accordance 
with instructions, I hereby cast the 
unanimous vote of this convention for 
Frank Duffy as First Vice President of 
the American Federation of Labor for 
the ensuing term. 


And in accordance 
with your decision I hereby declare 
Frank Duffy elected First Vice Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of La- 
bor for the ensuing year. 


President Green: 


President Green: The next in order is 
the nomination of a Second Vice Presi- 
dent. The Chair recognizes our good old 
friend, Brother Maloney, President of 
the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association. 

Delegate Maloney, Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers: Mr. Chairman, I rise to nominate 
a man who has served you long and 
faithfully in the position of Second Vice 
President—and may I say in passing I 
feel that I but give expression to the 
thought that is in the minds and hearts 
of every man and woman here present, 
that when we leave this beautiful city 
of Denver and return to our homes in 


the various sections of the country, it 
will be a great source of satisfaction and 
comfort for us to know that this con- 
vention has authorized our great leader 
here and his colleagues and fellow offi- 
cers to carry on a militant and vigorous 
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campaign in defense of the principles ad- 
vocated by this great Federation today. 
tomorrow, and in all the days to come. 

The man I expect to nominate in a 


moment is an officer of outstanding 
ability, a man of high character, one 
blessed with good, common horse sense. 
Now when we say that a man has char- 
acter, what do we mean by that? Men 
are not born with character. It is what 
they are themselves as they go through 
life. It is the record they make, the 
sort of an individual they are after a 
long period of years on this good old 
earth. I say to you that this officer is 
a man of high character and outstand- 
ing ability who has served you long and 
faithfully, as well as his own interna- 
tional union. And so, Mr. Chairman, it 
affords me great pleasure indeed to place 
in nomination for the office of Second 
Vice President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor the name of the distin- 
guished President of the United Garment 


Workers of America, Brother T. A. 
Rickert 

Delegate McCurdy, United Garment 
Workers: I rise to second the nomina- 


tion of T. A. Rickert for the office of 
Second Vice President. 


President Green: Are there further 
nominations? 
Delegate Horn, Blacksmiths: I move 


that nominations be closed and that the 
Secretary be instructed to cast the unani- 
mous ballot of the convention for T. A. 
Rickert as Second Vice President. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 

Secretary Morrison: In accordance 
with instructions, I hereby cast the 
unanimous vote of this convention for 
T. A. Rickert as Second Vice President 
of the American Federation of Labor for 
the ensuing term. 

President Green: And in conformity 
with your decision I hereby declare 
Thomas A. Rickert duly elected Second 
Vice President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for the ensuing term. 


The Chair now calls for the nomina- 


tion of a Third Vice President. 
Delegate Volz, Photo-Engravers: 1 de- 

sire to place in nomination for the high 

office of Third Vice President of the 
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American Federation of Labor a man 
who by his many yer 3 of effort and 
activity has demonstrated his ability and 
endeared himself to the labor move- 
ment of this country—Mathew Woll. 


President Green: Brother Matthew Woll 
has been nominated for Third Vice Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor. Are there any other nominations? 


Delegate Gillooly, Flint Glass Workers: 
I move that nominations be closed and 
that Secretary Morrison be instructed to 
cast the unanimous vote of the conven- 
tion for Matthew Woll for Third Vice 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


The motion was seconded and unani- 
mously carried. 


Secretary Morrison: In accordance with 
the instructions I hereby cast the unani- 
mous vote of this convention for Matthew 
Woll as Third Vice President of the 
American Federation of Labor for the 
ensuing term. 


President Green: And in accordance 
with your decision I hereby officially 
declare Brother Matthew Woll unani- 
mously elected as Third Vice President 
of the American Federation of Labor for 
the ensuing term. 

President Green: The Chair now calls 
for nominations for Fourth Vice Presi- 
dent. 


Delegate Burke, Plumbers: I consider 
it a delightful pleasure to again have 
the honor of placing in nomination for 
Fourth Vice President the present in- 
cumbent of that office, John Coefield, 
General President of the United Brother- 
hood of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters of the United States and Canada. 
a loyal and consistent trade vwnionist 
and an outstanding American. 


President Green: Brother John Coefield 


has been nominated. Are there any other 
nominations? 


Delegate Walter, Boilermakers: I move 
that nominations be closed and that the 
Secretary be instructed to cast the unan- 
imous vote of the convention fur John 
Coefield as Fourth Vice President. 


The motion was seconded and unani- 
mously carried, 
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Secretary Morrison: In accordance with 
instructions, I hereby cast the unani- 
mous vote of this convention fer John 
Coefield as Fourth Vice President of 
the American Federation of Labor for 
the ensuing term. 


President Green: And in accordance 
with your decision, I hereby declare John 
Coefield elected as Fourth Vice Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of La- 
bor for the ensuing term. 


The Chair now calls for nominations 
for Fifth Vice President. 


Delegate Alifas, Machinists: Mr. Presi- 
dent and fellow delegates—It affords me 
great pleasure to place before this con- 
vention the name of a man for Fifth 
Vice President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for whom I have the 
highest personal regard, not only as an 
executive of a trade union, but as a 
man. I am keenly aware that no eulogy 
on my part is necessary to persuade 
those who have been coming tec these 
conventions for many years to give him 
their support; but for the information 
of a few of the new delegates 1 might 
just review a few of the many respon- 
sible positions he has held in the inter- 
ests of organized labor, and on behalf 
of the institutions in which organized 
labor is interested. 


For many years he has served the 
American Federation of Labor as a 
Vice President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and with distinction. He 
is at present the International President 
of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, having been elected from time 
to time with substantial majorities and 
with the good will and the confidence 
of that great membership. He served as 
a member of the Railroad Labor Board 
during the entire period of its existence, 
and I recall during that time the national 
agreement with the railroads was signed. 
He was formerly President of the Rail- 
road Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and previous to that 
was System Federation President of one 
of the railroad districts, having origi- 
nated the idea of the railroad system. 


Without further elucidation of the high 
qualities of this candidate, whom I re- 


gard as one of the able men of the Amer- 











ican labor movement, and an indefatiga- 
ble worker to the point of a fault, I take 
pleasure in presenting to this convention 


the name of Arthur O. Wharton, Presi- 
dent of the International Association of 
Machinists. 


Delegate Horn, Blacksmiths: I move 
that Secretary Morrison be instructed 
to cast the unanimous vote of the con- 
vention for the election of Arthur O. 
Wharton as Fifth Vice President of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


The motion was seconded and unani- 
mously adopted. 


Secretary Morrison: In accordance with 
instructions, I hereby cast the unani- 
mous vote of the convention for Arthur 
O. Wharton, as Fifth Vice President of 
the American Federation of Labor for 
the ensuing term. 5 


President Green: And in accordance 
with your decision and instructions, I 
hereby officially declare Brother Arthur 
O. Wharton elected Fifth Vice President 
of the American Federation of Labor 
for the ensuing term. 


The Chair now calls for nominations 
for Sixth Vice President, and I take 
great pleasure in recognizing Delegate 
Chauncey Weaver. 


Delegate Weaver, Musicians: Some- 
thing like a year and a half ago the 
Sixth Vice President of the American 


Federation of Labor, and the President 
of the American Federation of Musicians, 
stood upon the brink of that “bank and 
shoal called time.”’ The pallor of Eternity 
seemed to be resting upon him. Eminent 
representatives of the realm of medical 
science announced that the last ray of 
hope appeared to have gone. 


The news spread rapidly throughout 
the lengths and breadths of our Federa- 
tion jurisdiction. If ever the prayers 
of a great organization ascended like 
incense to the throne of Divine grace for 
human restoration it was in that hour 
of dire emergency. 


Sometimes the darkest hour comes 
just before the dawn. 
Slowly, but unmistakably, signs of 


rallying appeared. The processes of re- 
cuperation were under way. It was a 
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happy day for us all when he stood once 
more upon his feet. 


Under mandatory orders from our na- 
tional executive board he was taken to 
the Pacific Coast where a combination 
of golden sun and balmy air might con- 
tinue the work of healing. 


Too soon, in our opinion, his mind 
turned to thoughts of home and the 
work which he was anxious to resume. 


We then insisted that if it was home- 
ward he must go, the returning route 
should be the longest way around. 


Through the southland he traveled, on 
a ticket granting liberal stop-over priv- 
ileges in another land of sunshine, the 
State of Florida. The radiance of the 
sun, and the sonorous music of the sea, 
priceless contributions from Nature’s 
laboratory, continued the task of upbuild- 
ing. 

Finally came _ springtime, season of 
buds and blossoms, and with it the elixir 
of newness of life. 


In the last three months our national 
executive board has been engaged in a 
titanic struggle to secure more amplified 
and better paid working conditions for 
our membership. In the long days and 
wearisome nights we have toiled together 
—often until after the iron tongue of 
midnight had tolled the hour of twelve— 
but our candidate has been the very 
last one to suggest a syllable of weari- 
ness. 

And so, grateful to that ‘Divinity 
which shapes our ends, rough hew them 
how we will,” we present him, rejuve- 
nated in spirit, rehabilitated in body, 
with mentality still radiating the 
familiar glow, and we nominate for 
the office of Sixth Vice President of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
Joseph N. Weber, of New York. 


President Green: Brother Joseph N. 
Weber has been nominated for the office 


of Sixth Vice President of the American 
Federation of Labor. Are there any 
other nominations? 

Delegate Bagley, Musicians: I move 


that nominations be closed and that the 
Secretary be instructed to cast the unan- 
imous ballot of this convention for Joseph 
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N. Weber as Sixth Vice President of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The motion was seconded and unan- 
imousiy adopted. 

Secretary Morrison: In accordance with 
instructions, I hereby cast the unanimous 
vote of this convention for Joseph N. 
Weber as Sixth Vice President of the 
American Federation of Labor for the 
ensuing term. 

President Green: And in conformity 
with the decision just announced, I offi- 
cially declare Brother Joseph N. Weber 
elected Sixth Vice President for the en- 
suing term. 

Now we will proceed to the election of 

a Seventh Vice President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 
Nectrical Workers: 
Our delegate needs no introduction to 
this convention. His name has oveen 
butchered around by some of the dele- 
gates and has been butchered by some 
people outside of the convention. His 
name is not “Bugnizet,” it is nothing like 
bugs. I want to give you his proper 
name as our candidate, G. M. Bugniazet, 
Secretary of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 


Delegate Tracy, 


Delegate Paulson, Electrical Workers: 
It gives me great pleasure at this time to 
second this nomination. I am one of 
those unfortunates that has been around 
here for a number of years. I have been 
a member of our local since 1892—that is 
a day or two ago—and I very rarely take 
the floor. I have been a delegate to our 
convention for some time, because of the 
courtesy of our different presidents. I 
have been a co-worker of Brother Bugnia- 
zet for a long time and I thought it 
would be most appropriate at this time 
to second his nomination. Brother Bug- 
niazet and I worked together for a great 
many years. I*remember him when he 
wasn’t getting paid very regularly. of 
course a lot of us remember when we 
were not paid very regularly, but Brother 
Sugniazet was on the road organizing 
for our Brotherhood and wasn’t getting 
paid very regularly, 

I am trying now, in my humble way, 
to tell you I am seconding the nomina- 
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tion of Brother Bugniazet for Seventh 
Vice President of this American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Delegate Coefield, Plumbers: I arise 
to second the nomination of my old pal 
G. M. Bugniazet, and if I couldn’t make 
a better speech than Charlie Paulson 
made, I’d never make a speech again as 
long as I lived. 

Delegate Spain, Operating Engineers: 
I move that the Secretary be instructed 
to cast one ballot as the unanimous vote 
of this convention for Brother G. M. 
Sugniazet as Seventh Vice President of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


The motion was seconded and unan- 


imously carried. 


Secretary Morrison: In accordance wit! 
instructions, I hereby cast the unanimous 
vote of this convention for G. M. Bugnia- 
zet as Seventh Vice President of the 
American Federation of Labor for the 
ensuing term. 


President Green: And in accordanc 
with your decision, I officially declare 
Brother G. M. Bugniazet elected Seventh 
Vice President for the ensuing term. 

Delegate Fljozdal, Maintenance of Way 
Employes: I rise to place in nomination 
a man whose qualifications need not be 
extolled before this gathering. He is 
well known by everybody here. He is 
one of the few in the labor movement 
who has risen rapidly from the rank and 
file to the highest office in his own or- 
ganization and to the highest place in 
the labor movement of America. 


Nothing I could say would add to or 
detract from the high regard in which he 
is held by his colleagues and by all who 
know the valuable service he has ren- 
dered to the labor movement of this coun- 
try. I take great pleasure in placing in 
nomination Brother George M. Harrison, 
the President of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks, the Chairman of the Railway 
Executives Association, for Eighth Vice 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Delegate Manion, Railroad Telegraphers: 
I rise to second the nomination of Bro- 
ther Harrison and take this opportunity 
to move that nominations be closed and 
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that the east the 
vote of this convention for 
Harrison for Eighth Vice 
The motion was 
imously carried. 


Secretary unanimous 
George M. 
President. 


seconded and unan- 


Secretary Morrison: In accordance with 
instructions, I hereby cast the unan- 
imous vote of this convention for George 
M. Harrison as Eighth Vice President of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

President Green; And in accordance 
with your decision, I officially declare 
3rother George M. Harrison elected Eighth 
Vice President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for the ensuing term. 


I now call for Ninth 


Vice President. 


nominations for 


Delegate Gillespie, Teamsters: I rise at 
this time to place in nomination a man 
who has the ability and the backbone and 
the courage to serve the labor movement 
of this country or any other. It gives 
me great pleasure to present the name of 
Daniel J. Tobin, President of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America, 
for Ninth Vice President of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor. 

President Green: Are there any other 
nominations? If not, the Chair will de- 
clare the nominations closed. They are 
closed. 

Delegate Walter, Boilermakers: I 
that the Secretary be instructed to 
the unanimous ballot of the convention 
for Daniel J. Tobin for Ninth Vice Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor. 

The motion was seconded and 
by unanimous vote. 


move 
cast 


carried 


Secretary Morrison: In accordance with 
instructions, I hereby cast the unan- 
Imous vote of this convention for Daniel 
J. Tobin as Ninth Vice President of the 
American Federation of Labor for the en- 
suing term. 

President Green: And in 
with your decision, I 
Brother Daniel J. 
Vice 
tion 


conformity 
officially declare 
Tobin elected as Ninth 
President of the American Federa- 
ef Labor for the ensuing term. 

Tenth Vice 
Federation of 


Now for the 
the American 


President of 
Labor. 
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Delegate Moran, Bricklayers: I rise for 
the purpose of placing in 
present 


nomination the 
incumbent. He is President of 
the Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ 
Union. I therefore place in nomination 
the name of Harry C. Bates for Tenth Vice 
President. 

Delegate Coefield, Plumbers: I rise to 
second the nomination of Harry C. Bates, 
whom I consider a perfectly quali- 
fied for the which he has 
been 


man 
position for 
nominated. 

President Green: If there are no fur- 
ther nominations, the Chair will declare 
the nominations closed. They are closed. 


Delegate Nolan, Bricklayers: I 
that Secretary Morrison cast the 
imous vote of this convention for 
C. Bates for Tenth Vice President 
American Federation of Labor. 
The 
imously 


move 
unan- 
Harry 
of the 
motion was 
earried. 


seconded and unan- 


Secretary Morrison: In accordance with 
instructions, I hereby cast the unanimous 
vote of this convention for Harry C. 
Bates as Tenth Vice President of the 
American Federation of Labor for the 
ensuing term. 

Delegate Gorman, Letter Carriers: 1 
rise at this time to place nomination a 
man for the office of Eleventh Vice Presi- 
dent who has served our organization in 
the capacity of National President for 22 
years, and through his efforts as presi- 
dent has built up that organization to one 
of the strongest groups today affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 
I place in nomination the nume of Edward 
J. Gainor. 

Delegate Hyatt, Post Office Clerks: I 
rise to second the nomination of Edward 
J. Gainor for Eleventh Vice President. 
At the time I move that nomina- 
tions be closed and chat the Secretary be 
instructed ‘o cast the unanimous 
this convention for Edward J. Gainor for 
Eleventh Vice President. 

The motion was 
imously carried. 


same 


vote of 


seconded and unan- 
Secretary Morrison: In accordance with 
instructions, I hereby cast the unanimous 


vote of the convention for Edward J. 
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Gainor as Eleventh Vice President of the 
American Federation of Labor for the 
ensuing term. 


President Green: And in conformity 
with your decision, I officially declare 
Edward J. Gainor elected Eleventh Vice 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor for the ensuing term. 

The Chair calls for 
Twelfth Vice President. 
Vice-President Woll: 
ago the American Federation of Labor 
met in the city of Denver. It was a most 
momentous convention, a convention which 
marked history in the life of organized 
labor. At that convention there was 
present a delegate who is in attendance 
at this convention. Through all that 
period of 43 years this particular dele- 
gate has been seated with us as a dele- 
gate to this convention, having served 
loyally and well, serving not only his craft, 

but the labor movement as a whole. 


Much might be said of this leader of 
labor, this contributor of so much to the 
history making of organized labor of 
America. Time and opportunity do not 
require eulogies on my part of the serv- 
ice which he has contributed. The man 
is well known, his loyalty is unquestioned, 
his devotion unparalleled, and I am happy 
to submit to this convention the name of 
the President of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Railway 
Kimployes, William D. Mahon, for the 
position of Twelfth Vice President of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Delegate Kehoe, Street Railway Em- 
ployes: I move that nominations be 
closed and that Secretary Morrison be in- 
structed to cast the unanimous vote of 
this convention for W. D. Mahon as 
Twelfth Vice President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


The motion was seconded 
imously adopted. 


nominations for 


Forty-three years 


and unan 


Secretary Morrison: In accordance with 
instructions, I hereby cast the unanimous 
vote of this convention for W. D. Ma- 
hon as Twelfth Vice President of the 
American Federation of Labor for the 
ensuing term. 

President Green: 


And in conformity 
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with that decision, I officially declare 
Brother W. D. Mahon elected as _ the 
Twelfth Vice President of the American 
Federation of Labor for the ensuing term. 


The Chair calls for the nomination for 
a candidate for Thirteenth Vice President 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


Delegate Macrorie, Railway Carmen: 
I desire to place in nomination a man 
who for over 30 years has been an 
active member of the labor movement. 
He has served on two Government 
boards, he has attended every con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor as a delegate or visitor since 
1910. He has been the president of 
his organization, and we all know and 
respect him. I place in nomination 
Brother Felix H. Knight, General 
President of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen of America, as Thirteenth 
Vice President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


Delegate Walter, Boilermakers: I 
that the Secretary be instructed 
to cast the unanimous ballot of this 
convention for Felix H. Knight as 
Thirteenth Vice President of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The motion was seconded and unani- 
mously adopted. 


move 


Secretary Morrison: In accordance 
with instructions, I hereby cast the 
unanimous vote of this convention for 
Felix H. Knight as Thirteenth Vice 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor for the ensuing term. 


President Green: And in conformity 
with your decision and the announce- 
ment of the Secretary, I officially de- 
clare Brother Felix H. Knight elected 
as the Thirteenth Vice President of 
the American Federation of Labor for 
the ensuing year. 


The Chair now calls for the nomina- 
tion for a candidate for Fourteenth 
Vice President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


Delegate Gatelee, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, Central Labor Union: I want 


to place in nomination for Fourteenth 
Vice President the name of the young 
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man who represents in a great degree 
the younger element in our great move- 
ment who are establishing for them- 
selves a substantial place in labor. 
This man, although young, is experi- 
enced in handling the vexatious prob- 
lems of labor. As International Presi- 
dent of one of the most militant and 
successful organizations in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, he has dem- 
onstrated a staunch loyalty, and his 
continuation on that Board will bene- 
fit organized labor. It is with a deep 
sense of gratification that I have the 
honor to tender at this time the re- 
nomination of George E. Browne, In- 
ternational President of the Theatri- 
cal Stage Employes and Moving 
Picture Operators of the United States 
and Canada. 


Delegate Green, Theatrical Stage 
Employes: I move that the nomina- 
tions be closed on the name of George 
E. Browne and that the Secretary be 
instructed to cast the unanimous ballot 
of the convention for George E. 
Browne for Fourteenth Vice President. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Secretary Morrison: In accordance 
with instructions, I hereby cast the 
unanimous vote of this convention for 
George E. Browne as Fourteenth Vice 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor for the ensuing term. 


President Green: And, in conformity 
with that decision and in conformity 
with the announcement of Secretary 
Morrison, just made, I officially de- 
clare George E. Browne elected Four- 
teenth Vice President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for the en- 
suing term. 


The Chair now calls for nominations 
for Fifteenth Vice President. 


Delegate Hesketh, Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employes: Mr. President and 
delegates—In behalf of our delegation 
and others, it is my pleasure to place 
in nomination for re-election as a 
member of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor the 


name of the executive head of our In- 
ternational Union who we believe has 
been a valuable addition to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Executive 
Council, and will continue to be so. 
He has been the directing force, very 
ably assisted by his associate officials 
of our International, which has always 
been loyal to the American Federation 
of Labor, in bringing forward our 
International Union. We have pro- 
gressed during the past four years 
from a membership of 30,000 to the 
present status of 170,000 members. 
This has been accomplished through 
our persistent effort only, with the aid 
of the movement in this country. Our 
International President, with the 
energy and the other things necessary 
to promote our organization, has never 
forgotten to aid other organizations, 
and it ts the pleasure of our delegates 
to place in nomination for Fifteenth 
Vice President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Brother Edward Flore. 


Delegate Koveleski, Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employes: 1 move that Sec- 
retary Morrison be instructed to cast 
the unanimous vote of this conven- 
tion for Edward Flore for Fifteenth 
Vice President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


President Green: If there are no 
other nominations, the Chair will de- 
clare nominations closed, and it is so 
ordered. 

The motion offered by Delegate 
Koveleski was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 

Secretary Morrison: In accordance 
with instructions, I hereby cast the 
uanimous vote of this convention 
for Edward Flore as Fifteenth Vice 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor for the ensuing term. 

President Green. And in conformity 
with your decision, I hereby officially de- 
clare Brother Edward Flore elected as 
the Fifteenth Vice President of the 
American Federation of Labor for the 
ensuing term. 

Now come nominations for the office 
of Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Post Office Clerks: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates—the city 
of Chicago, while second in population 
in the United States, is first in many or 
most all of the things that make for a 
great city. For a great many years it 
has had one of the finest labor move- 
ments to be found anywhere throughout 
the United States, and on the scroll of 
illustrious names in the American labor 
movement it has contributed no small 
number. One of those who began his ac- 
tive career in the city of Chicago, when 
it took courage, a stout heart and stout 
hands to be identified with a _ trade 
union, became a delegate from his in- 
ternational union to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in 1896, and each two 
years since that time, by a referendum 
vote, has been elected a delegate to this 
convention by the largest votes any 
candidate received. 


Delegate George, 


He has always served with fidelity the 
best interests of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Forty-one years ago you 
elected him your Secretary, and by his 
unfailing willingness to serve, to aid 
and to give counsel to any individual or 
any organization, he has endeared him- 
self and placed himself in the respect 
and affections of every member of the 
American Federation of Labor. I deem 
it a personal honor to have this op- 
portunity to place in nomination for 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor Frank Morrison. 


President Green: Are there further 
nominations? If there are no _ further 
nominations, the Chair will declare 
nominations closed. It is so ordered. 


Delegate Madsen, Painters: I move 
that the Chairman be instructed to cast 
the unanimous ballot of the convention 
for the election of Brother Frank Mor- 
rison as_ Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor for the 
ensuing term. 


President Green put the motion, which 
was carried by unanimous vote. 

President Green: In accordance with 
your instructions and as Chairman of 
this convention, I hereby cast the unani- 
mous vote of the convention for Broth- 
er Frank Morrison for Secretary-Treas- 


urer of the American Federation of La- 
bor for the ensuing term. It is so or- 
dered. And in accordance with your de- 
cision, I hereby officially declare Brother 
Frank Morrison elected Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the American Federation of La- 
bor for the ensuing term. 


Secretary Morrison: Mr. President and 
delegates to this convention—I appreciate 


the kind words of my old friend, Leo 
yeorge, and | appreciate the kindness, 
courtesy and support that I have re- 


ceived from the delegates at the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor’ conventions 
through these many years. I have passed 
through many phases of the labor move- 
ment during the time I have been Sec- 
retary. I have seen the American Fed- 
eration of Labor grow from 256,000 to 
over four million. I have seen the In- 
ternational organizations increase, al- 
ways moving forward in securing con- 
ditions. 


Let me just take a moment or two 
to call the attention of the younger dele- 
gates to the progress made by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor on the indus- 
trial field. In 1896 the printers were 
working 59 hours a week and other or- 
ganizations likewise. From 1896 to 
1929, when the depression began, the 
printers had reduced their hours. per 
week from 59 to 40. They had increased 
their weekly wages from $18.00 to $57.00 
a week. What the printers accomplished 
the other trades accomplished. In other 
words, in that period of time nineteen 
hours a week were taken away from the 
labor of the members of the union and 


they received $3.00 more than_ three 
times their wages. 
I see a bright future for the labor 


movement. I have no fear for the con- 
tinuous success of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, now having 101 na- 
tional and international unions and 800 
central bodies that are standing by and 
assisting the great labor movement in 
securing improved conditions. 


So, my friends, notwithstanding the 
conditions that are existing at the pres- 
ent time, the future as 1 see it is 


bright. We are going to emerge in the 
with a greater membership 


near future 
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than the American Federation of Labor 
ever had. 1 join wholeheartedly in the 
support of President Green and the Ex- 
ecutive Council to carry on and organize 
the unorganized workers and follow out 
the instructions and the obligation that 
1 took in Chicago over fifty-one years 
ago, that I would obey the majority vote, 
that when a Union votes in favor of a 
proposal it is my duty to carry out that 
instruction until it is changed. 

So, my friends, 1 thank you from the 
bottom of my heart and wish you God- 
speed and success in the various fields 
when you will soon be back home. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATES 

President Green: Now come the nom- 
inations for fraternal delegates to the 
British Trade Union Congress and to the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. 
Two delegates are to be elected to the 
British Trade Union Congress. There 
will therefore be two elections. The 
first delegate will be nominated and 
elected and then we will call for nom- 
inations for the second delegate. There 
will be no difference, however, in their 
status. It will only be a matter of pro- 
cedure in the election. 

The Chair now calls for nomination 
of a fraternal delegate to the British 
Trade Union Congress. The Chair rec- 
ognizes Delegate McCain, of the Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

Delegate McCain, Bridge and Struc- 
tural Iron Workers: Mr. Chairman—It 
is my privilege and honor at this time 
to nominate a man who needs no intro- 
duction to the delegates to this conven- 
tion as the first fraternal delegate to 
the British Trade Union Congress, a 
man who is an ardent supporter and 
advocate of the American Federation of 
Labor ever since he has been in the la- 
bor movement. I know that he will con- 
tinue as a supporter and advocate of 
the principles of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as long as he lives. He 
has had various experiences as the head 
of the [ronworkers International Union. 
He has been successful since the first 
of April of this year in staging an or- 
ganizing campaign that has more than 


doubled the membership of that organ- 
ization, in spite of all of the opposition 
of the steel interests and of the C. I. O. 
He has served on the hard-working 
Resolutions Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor convention for a 
number of years. He is well versed in 
the labor movement as a whole in these 
United States and he is well qualified to 
represent the American Federation of 
Labor at the British Trades Union Con- 
gress. 


I therefore place in nomination the 
name of P. J. Morrin, President of the 
International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Ironwork- 
ers, 

President Green: Brother P. J. Mor- 
rin has been nominated. Are there any 
further nominations? 

Delegate Manion, Railroad Telegra- 
phers: 1 rise to second the nomination 
of Brother Paul J. Morrin. I feel that 
this great body will be well represented 
by this brother who has attended con- 
ventions of the American Federation of 
Labor for more than a quarter of a 
century, and I am most happy indeed to 
feel that this great honor is about to 
be bestowed upon him. I sincerely hope 
he will he elected. 


Mr. President, if there are no other 
nominations I move that the nomina- 
tions be closed and the Secretary be 
instructed to cast the entire ballot of 
this convention for Brother Morrin for 
first delegate to the British Trades 
Union Congress. 


President Green: The Chair declares 
nominations closed. Brother Manion 
moves that Secretary Morrison be in- 
structed to cast the unanimous vote 
of the convention for the election of 
Brother Morrin as Fraternal Delegate 
to the British Trades Union Congress. 


The motion was seconded and car- 
ried. 


Secretary Morrison: In accordance 
with instructions, I hereby cast the 
unanimous vote of this convention for 
P. J. Morrin as Fraternal Delegate 
to the British Trades Union Congress. 
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President Green: And in accordance 
with that decision I hereby officially 
declare Brother P. J. Morrin elected as 
a Fraternal Delegate to the British 
T'rades Union Congress. 

The Chair now calls for the nomina- 
tion of another Fraternal Delegate 
to the British Trades Union Congress. 

Delegate Beck, Teamsters: Mr. Presi- 
dent, with deference to the valued 
time of the delegates to this 
tion, it is not my desire to 
time in eulogizing the man I am about 
to nominate as a second delegate to 
the British Trades Union Congress. His 
record in the American Federation of 
Labor is ample for the delegates to 
this convention to know that he will 


conven- 
take the 


ably represent this great Congress of 
Labor. It is my privilege to nominate 
this man, and in nominating him I 


truly believe that he will add greatly 
to the sessions of this great Congress 
of Labor in Great Britain, and that 
his efforts will redound to the credit 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

It is my privilege to place in 
ination Daniel J. Tobin, President of 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. 

Delegate Flore, Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employes: Mr. President, I de- 
sire to place in nomination a delegate 
to this convention who comes from 
the far Northwest, a who has 
served the city of Seattle in the ca- 
pacity of Mayor, and who has been in 
the trade union movement the greater 
portion of his life. I have known him 
for the past thirty-five years. Thirty 
years of that time we have served to- 
gether, in an executive capacity for 
the International Union that we have 
the honor to represent, and I can say 
to the delegates in this convention that 
if they him with 
a delegate to the British Trades Union 
Congress they will be sending one of 
the finest trade unionists that we have 
in attendance at any of our conven- 
tions during the long period of time 
that it has been my pleasure to come 
to these conventions. 


nom- 


man 


honor election as 
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I place in nomination as a delegate 
to the British Trades Union Congress 
the name of Robert B. Hesketh, Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes’ Interna- 
tional Alliance and Bartenders Inter- 
national League of America, 


President Green: Delegate Flore 
nominates Secretary Robert B. Hes- 
keth, of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes. Are there further nomina- 
tions? 

Delegate Koveleski, Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employes: I rise to second 
the nomination of Robert B. Hesketh 
in behalf of our International Union 
and our delegation. 


Green: Are there other 
nominations? If not, the Chair will 
declare the nominations closed. The 
question now recurs upon the election 
of a fraternal delegate. 


Delegate Hesketh, Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employes: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates, it is well that the younger 
element of our trade union movement 
are ambitious to seek honors in the 
ranks, It was and is my desire to 
represent the American Federation of 
Labor overseas and meet with our Brit- 
ish brothers and sisters; in fact, so 
much so that I had almost made ac- 
commodations already with my good 
Brother Little, who comes from the 
section of the country where I was 
born, for reservations. But the “oft 
laid plans of mice and men gang aft 
aglee.” 

I am not going to interfere with the 
harmony of this convention. I have 
served the labor movement for many 
years with due credit to myself and 
to the organized labor movement, both 
in the economic field and the political 
field, and after 45 years I have a clean 
escutcheon without a blot. However, 
I want to thank those who have spon- 
sored my candidacy. I was ambitious 
and that ambition will not die out. 
However, I yield to seniority rule or 
some other rule and will not delay 
the procedure of the convention. I 


President 


promise you I am going to get over- 
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seas to see my British brothers and 
sisters before very long, if I have 
to swim across. I most gracefully and 
respectfully retire in favor of Brother 
Tobin. 


President Green: That was nice of 
Brother Hesketh. He made a very 
gracious address, he put it very well. 
Inasmuch as Brother Hesketh with- 
draws as a candidate for election as 
fraternal delegate to the British 
Trades Union Congress the vote will 
now occur upon the election of Brother 
Tobin. 


Delegate Hesketh: 
President, that the Secretary be in- 
structed to cast the unanimous ballot 
of this convention for Brother Daniel 
J. Tobin. 


The motion was seconded and car- 
ried. 


Secretary Morrison: Mr. President, 
in accordance with instructions I here- 
by cast the unanimous vote of this 
convention for Daniel J. Tobin as Fra- 
ternal Delegate to the British Trade 
Union Congress. 


President Green: And in conformity 
with your decision and the annocunce- 
ment just made I officially declare 
Brother Daniel J. Tobin elected as a 
Fraternal Delegate to the _ British 
Trades Congress, and in doing so may 
I remind these two brothers who are 
just leaving (reterring to the Fra- 
ternal Delegates from Great Britain) 
that the Irish certainly predominated 
in this particular matter, Paddy J. 
Morrin and Daniel J. Tobin. 


Now we will call for nominations 
for a delegate to the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress, 


Delegate Mahon, Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street Railwaymen: It 
gives me great pleasure at this time 
to place in nomination a member of 
my organization, a young man, but 
still an active man who has spent the 
early years of his life in the active 
work of our organization. He is the 
secretary of one of the largest unions 
in our Association, an active worker 


I move, Mr. 


in the American Federation of Labor 
through the Central Body of Chicago 
and wherever you may find him. Not 
desiring to take up the time of the 
convention in eulogizing or explaining 
to this convention the good qualties 
of this man, I place my colleague, Jos- 
eph J. Kehoe, of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employes of America, as a candi- 
date for Fraternal Delegate to the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. 


Delegate Ennis, California State Fed- 
eration of Labor: I consider it an 
honor and a privilege today to sec- 
ond the nomination of one of the 
grandest men I have ever had the 
pleasure of meeting—Joe Kehoe, 


Delegate Buzzell, Los Angeles Cen- 
tral Labor Council: I move the Secre- 
tary be instructed to cast the unani- 
mous ballot of this convention for 
Joseph J. Kehoe. 


President Green: If there are no 
further nominations the Chair will de- 
clare nominations closed. Delegate 
Buzzell moves that the Secretary be 
instructed to cast the unanimous ballot 
of the convention. 


The motion was seconded and ear- 
ried. 


Secretary Morrison: In compliance with 
your instructions, I hereby cast the unan- 
imous vote of this convention for Joseph 
J. Kehoe for Fraternal Delegate to the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. 


President Green: And in accordance 
with your decision I officially declare 
Brother Kehoe elected as the Fraternal 
Delegate from the American Federation of 
Labor to the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress. 


Convention City 

President Green: Now we come to the 
nominations for the next convention city. 
Let me announce that I have here a file 
of telegrams, as follows: 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Royal W. Ryan, Neth- 
erland Plaza Hotel. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Mayor George lL. 
Leach. 
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Chicago, Illinois, Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor by Victor A. Glander, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer; E. T. Lawless, Palmer 
House. 

Birmingham, Alabama, Charles lL. Bailey, 
Secretary Allied Printing Trades Coun- 
cil: W. TT. Neal, Brotherhood Rail- 


way Carmen of America; Tarrant Central 
Labor Union, Tarrant City, Alabama; 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, Chester Walker; 
Anniston, Alabama, Anniston Central La 
bor Union; Bridgeport, Alabama, E. L. 
Carruth, Local 1376; Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, H. D. Bazzell, Structural Iron 
Workers Local Union 92; Montgomery, 
Alabama, Central Labor Union, Frank F 
Johnson; Tuscaloosa, Alabama, Blliott 
Estes, Tuscaloosa Central Labor Union; 
Mobile, Alabama, Chas. H. Franck, Cen- 
tral Trades Council, Mrs. Ida Lee; Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama, Tuscaloosa Chamber of 
Commerce, A. B. Leach. 


Dallas, Texas, Thomas R. Jones, Dallas 
Central Labor Council. 


Houston, Texas, R. H. Fonville, Mayor. 


Seaford, Del., William F. Allen. (for 
Houston). 


Washington, D. C., Robert Ramspeck. 
Texas, Sam Rayburn. 


Coaldale, Penn., J. H. Gildea, 
Labor Committee, (for Houston). 


Port Arthur, Texas, W. F. Hill, Trades 
and Labor Council. 


There were a number of other tele- 
grams read extending invitations and 
they have all noted in the printed 
proceedings of the convention. By the 
way, the press nominated a _ Sixteenth 
Vice President of the American Federa 
tion of Labor. They wanted me to put 
it before the convention, and I don’t know 
whether I am going to be on good terms 
with the press any more, because | 
would not put it, owing to the fact that 
the constitution does not provide for the 
election of a Sixteenth Vice President. 
Guess who the press nominated? None 
other than our good friend, Chauncey A. 
Weaver. 


Bonham, 
House 


been 


Now the press nominates a city and 
they want us to go to Los Angeles. 1 
think they are influenced by selfish 
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reasons and I will rule that one out of 


order. 


I think the cities of Birmingham, St. 
Louis, Chicago and Houston, Texas, have 


sent invitations for the next convention 
The Chair will now receive nominations 
for the convention city next year. 


Kowalski, Chicago Federation 
of Labor: Mr. Chairman, I rise to place 
in nomination a city known coast 
to coast as a convention city. It offers 
every facility and convenience necessary 
for your next convention in 1938. This 
city has not had one of your conventions 
in 44 years, the last one being in 1895 
In this city is located labor’s greatest and 


Delegate 


from 


only radio broadcasting station, namely, 
The Voice of Labor, WCIFL. 1 refer to 
that great city of Chicago. 


President Green: Are there other nom- 
inations ? 

Delegate Paulsen, Electrical Workers: 
Mr. Chairman, it is unfortunate that | 
get up on this floor at this particular 
time and it really grieves me to say that 
I have sense enough to know that Chi- 
cago is not going to get the convention 
in 1938. I am sincere when I say that 
I would like to have the delegates get 
themselves in shaze to think of Chicago 
in 1939. 

The brother who nominated Chicago is 
as sincere a human being as I have ever 
known in my life. I told him the other 
day I thought we were beaten and that it 
was just as well to forget it. He said, 
“No, Charlie, let’s go ahead and probably 
year we will be able to do some- 


next 
thing. 

He brought out the fact just a moment 
ago that we have a labor radio station 
in our city, and I don’t know anyone 
in the world who should not be proud of 
it. WCFL has been a wonderful institu- 
tion for the laboring people of this coun- 
try. Unfortunately, a member of our 
local, Brother Nockels, passed away, but 
fortunately we have another member of 
our institution who is going to try to 
take his place, a young fellow that I know 
has real ability. I would not take any- 


thing away from our dear friend Nockels, 
nobody 


because could do thea, but the 








pease: 
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eason T am speaking now is that I 
would like to have the delegates of this 
convention think seriously about it, and 
when we come around lLere in 1938, trying 
to get the convention in Chicago, do not 
forget us, I am sincere when I say 
that if you delegates will consider Chicago 
in 1939 1 believe the brother who has just 
spoken would be just as happy as I am 
if we could only get a half-way promise 
that you will see us a year from now. 

Personali7, I am for Houston at this 
particular time. 

President Green: The city of Houston 
has been nominated. Let me understand 
this just now. Brother Paulsen, you 
started out apparently for Chicago. Did 
you nominate the city of Houston, Texas? 

Delegate Paulsen: T don’t vant to 
eover too much territory. I am still for 
Chicago and if there is no objection I 
still want to be with Chicago, but I un- 
derstood a few moments ago from the 
conversations I had with different people 
around here that we might as well forget 
it, because they said, “Forget it, Charlie, 
we are going to Houston.” 

President Green: You second the nom- 
ination of Chicago? 


Delegate Paulsen: Absolutely. 


Delegate Mahon, Street Railway Men: 
If you are nominating a city for the next 
convention put San Francisco in for me 

Delegate Moran, Bricklayers: From the 
days of the Medes and the Persians men 
have been given to speak in high terms of 
the localities in which they live. Those 
of us who come from Texas could tell 
you much. We could describe that com- 
monwealth as being 1,750 miles in one 
direction and a thousand miles in another, 
but that would savor of boasting. and 
that would not be the proper thing in an 
aggregation of this kind. I could tell 
you of the beauties of Houston, with its 
magnolia trees and with he golden sun 
Shining over castles and the humblest 
cottages, with a climate that is unsur- 
passed. Less than fifty miles away is the 
coast where men, women and children are 
bathing at this time of the year. 


The city of Houston has a labor move- 
ment unsurpassed by any other. We 


want to invite you to a city where a new 
nation was formed 100 years ago last 
year, a Republic at that time which be- 
came the State of Texas, and took its 
place among the Commonwealths of this 
nation. Just a few miles from the city 
of Houston there is now being erected the 
San Jacinto Monument, on the battle- 
ground where Texas liberty was secured 
from a foreign tyrant. That is the kind 
of a city we ask you to come to. We 
want to be your host. We say to you 
men, and especially to those good men 
and women who were in El Paso some 
years ago, and who I believe will remem- 
ber that city quite favorably, that Hous- 
ton will do everything that El Paso did 
for you and much more. We invite you 
to the city of Houston, Texas, in 1938. 

Delegate Tracy, Electrical Workers: Mr. 
Chairman and fellow delegates—I would 
be neglecting my duty to my home city 
and my friends if I did not rise to second 
the nomination of Houston, Texas. On 
behalf of the citizenship and personally, | 
extend to you a cordial invitation to hold 
your next convention in Houston, Texas, 
in the year 1938. It is the largest city 
in the largest state of this union. It is 
the city where eighteen railroads meet 
the sea. We invite you there for many 
reasons. 


First of all, the American Federation 
of Labor has never held a convention in 
this magnificent city or in this particular 
part of our country. 


Second, the convention and its delegates 
will be taken care of and serviced as they 
never were serviced before. 


Third, the city of Houston will fur- 
nish to the convention a beautiful two 
million-dollar convention auditorium, witb 
sufficient committee rooms botn in the 
convention hall and in their most won- 
derful hotels. 


Fourth, we can assure you all of a 
most favorable press. 

Fifth, we promise you the highest type 
of amusement in order that you may 
rest during your sessions. 

Sixth, in Houston, Texas, and in the 
Gulf Coast area of Tewas we have a 
very militant and progressive labor move- 
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ment. It is equal to any in these United 
States, and may I add at this time 
that they are all 100 per cent for the 
American Federation of Labor. The labor 
organizations of Texas and of Houston 
are looking forward to receiving you 
and entertaining you during the year 
1938. 


It is my wish and prayer that you 
will not disappoint them. 


Thank you. 
Delegate Manion, Railroad Telegra- 
phers: I had a very fine speech pre- 


pared to present the name of St. Louis, 
Missouri, but after counting noses around 
here I found out that St. Louis would 
probably not make the grade. 1 wanted 
to tell you about how well organized 
we were there, particularly among the 
hotel and restaurant workers and of all 
of the other very fine things we had to 
offer, but I have been forestalled here 
for 1939 by my good friend Paulsen, who 
comes from one of the very finest suburbs 
of St. Louis. 


Nevertheless, I want you to keep us 
in mind next year, and if you will only 
remember it when you get around to 
vote next time and give St. Louis an 
opportunity to show you what we have, 
particularly our well unionized institu- 
tions, we will appreciate it very much. 

Delegate Driver, Birmingham. Alabama, 
Trades Council: After these nominations 
and with the certainty that they are 
going somewhere els than Birmingham, 
they have tried to knock me off my feet, 
but I want to tell you we are still in 
the race, if for nothing else but for fun. 
I believe it would be at least amusing 
to some of you to see how badly we 
would get beat. But we are in the race. 
1 don’t want to bore you with a lot 
of idle words about the things we have 
to offer, but I do want to give you some 
facts. 

Birmingham is an industrial center of 
the South, which you know and which 
you cannot dispute. We have steel mills, 
coal mines, red ore mines, textile mills 
and industries too numerous to mention, 
and the sad part about this thing is that 
the C, I. O. is gaining ground in those 
mills. We don’t want this convention 
We want the 


merely to entertain you, 
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convention there to help us reorganize 
that section of the country. We need it. 


I have been instructed by my central 
body to extend the invitation to you to 
Birmingham, and the state body joins 
hands with me. I want to call on Brother 
Trammell, who represents the Alabama 
State Federation of Labor. 


Delegate Trammell, Alabama _ State 
Federation of Labor: It is indeed a 
pleasure for me, as the representative 
of the Alabama State Federation of La- 
bor, to also extend to you an invitation 
to hold the 1938 convention of this great 
American Federation of Labor in Birm- 
ingham. We in Alabama and the South- 
eastern States need you. We beg you 
to come to Birmingham. Birmingham 
and the nearby surrounding cities and 
towns are the_ southeastern battle- 
ground of the C. I. O., and from an A. 
F. of L. organization standpoint Birming- 
ham is the logical place for the next 
convention. By coming there you will be 
assisting wonderfully in the southern or- 
ganizing campaign and you will be aid- 
ing the efforts of an untiring leader in 
that territory, George Googe. 


The Alabama State Federation of La- 
bor and its affiliated local unions 
throughout the State of Alabama join 
hands in asking you to come to Birming- 
ham, where southern hospitality really 
reigns. 

Now, Mr. President and delegates, I 
wish to introduce Mr. Prewitt, Secre- 
tary of the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce, who is here to support us 
in our invitation. Before presenting him, 
however, may I say that the Alabama 
State Federation of Labor, the Birming- 
ham Trades Council and all organized 
A. F. of L. units in the state of Ala- 
bama are in most cordial relations with 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


I present Mr. Prewitt to you. He is 


sincere, his Chamber of Commerce is 
sincere. They are really our friends— 
Mr. Prewitt. 


Mr. Prewitt: Mr. President and mem- 
bers of the Executive Council and pres- 


idents of national and international 
organizations and delegates—I have 
thrown away half of my speech. I have 
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some sense, too. I listened to Mr. 
Tracy, who made a very good Chamber 
of Commerce speech for Houston, 

I do feel impelled to say just a few 
words about Birmingham and our invi- 
tation. Quite aside from the logic that 
we think supports our ergument why 
you should come to Birmingham, be- 
cause it is a friendly territory and be- 
cause you have not been to see us in 
46 years, there are many other argu- 
ments that could be advanced in favor 
of your coming there at this time. 


T want to tell you just what you are 
going to miss next year. Since you 
were there, Mr. Green—or should I 
address my remarks to the venerable 
Daniel Webster, Mr. Chauncey Weaver 
—a large city has grown up with a 
population of 363,000 in the metropol- 
itan area, according to the 1930 census. 
When Birmingham was born some of 
the competing cities here were flour- 
ishing municipalities in their own 
right then. 


Since then a huge city has grown up 
there over night, like Jack and the 
beanstalk. 


If you come there next year here is 
what we will do for you, and if you 
don’t come here is what you will miss. 
We have already made plans to furnish 
a special train to take this entire body, 
all the delegates, visitors, wives, 
daughters and sisters, every one con- 
nected with this convention to Muscle 
Shoals, a part of the TVA district, and 
there let you see that great hydro- 
electric power development, the _ soil 
conservation work that is going on, let 
you view the nitrate plants and then 
give you an old-fashioned southern bar- 
becue with all the trimmings—not bar- 
becue as it is cooked in the kitchen 
and with barbecue sauce from the bot- 
tle poured over it, but barbecue that 
has been aged in the ground pit for 
eighteen hours over hickory coals and 
served with Brunswick stew and plenty 
of beer of whatever brand you like. If 
you don’t come down there next year 
that is what you are going to miss. 


We do want you, but if you don’t 
come in 1939, make it 1940, and I as- 


sure you Birmingham from one end of 
the city to the other will welcome you 
and show you a good time. 


Thank you very much, 


Delegate Kowalski: Chicago wishes to 
thank all its loyal supporters and friends, 
and we hope in the future to give you a 
good battle for this convention. At this 
time, Mr. Chairman, Chicago withdraws 
its mame as your next convention city 
in favor of Houston, Texas. 


Delegate Volz, Photo-Engravers: 1 
would like to remind the official dele- 
gates who are speaking of 1939 that in 
that year New York City is staging the 
greatest World’s Fair that has ever been 
erected, and I know of no course that 
will sway the delegates to this conven- 
tion and keep them away from that city 
that year. 

Delegate Shelley, San Francisco Labor 
Council: After the remarks of the last 
delegate, I cannot fail to take the floor. 
We want to remind the delegates that 
San Francisco in 1939 is going to have 
the greatest fair ever known, and we 
may be in it for the 1939 convention. 


President Green: I am afradd you are 
going to be confused between New York, 
San Francisco, Houston and all these 
other places. Chicago has been with- 
drawn. The choice will be between 
Houston, Texas, and Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. I recall that our old friend Vice- 
President Mahon nominated San Fran- 
cisco. Did you do that facetiously or 
did you mean it? 

Vice-President Mahon: 
the next year. 

President Green: We will vote by 
show of hands on Houston, Texas, and 
Birmingham, Alabama. The one receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes will be 
the convention city. 

Delegate Driver: I withdraw the nom- 
{nation of Birmingham. 

Delegate Hesketh: Do I understand 
the city of St. Louis has been with- 
drawn as well as Chicago? 


That was for 


Delegate Tracy, Electrical Workers: 
Do I understand the only city now is 
Houston? 
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Delegate Driver: T move that the Sec- 
retary be instructed to cast the unani- 
mous vote of this convention for Hous- 
ton. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Secretary Morrison: Mr. President, in 
accordance with instructions, I herewith 
cast the unanimous vote of this conven- 
tion for Houston, Texas, as the next 
convention city. 

President Green: And in accordance 
with those instructions, I declare Hous- 
ton, Texas, selected as the convention 
city for the 1938 convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


Delegate McBride: I want to thank 
the delegates and officers for selecting 
Houston. We will do our best to carry 
out everything we have promised you, 
and we thank you for Houston and the 
entire state of Texas. 


President Green: I know of no group 
of people who make up the citizenship 
of the United States who are more 
deeply appreciative of faithful service 
and of lasting friendships than the offi- 
cers and members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. You are typical of 
the fine spirit shown by the rank and 
file of the American Federation of Labor. 
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We have here serving us on the plat- 
form one who has recorded the proceed- 
ings of our convention for about 35 
years, faithfully, modestly and willingly. 
No advertisement, no fuss, no noise, just 
plain, honest, sincere service. We ap- 
preciate it, and I know I am but utter- 
ing the feelings of your hearts and minds 
when I say you do. Now, because we 
do we want to express that feeling of 
friendship and appreciation, and we have 
provided the means and you have 
through which you can express it, 

Our faithful Mrs. East has served as 
the reporter of our convention for 35 
years, and as an expression of your ap- 
preciation I am going to present to her 
in your name this beautiful wrist watch. 
It is given her by the officers and dele- 
gates in this convention as an expres- 
sion of our appreciation of 35 years of 
faithful service. 

Mrs. East arose and acknowledged the 
receipt of the gift. 

President Green: I wanted her to 
make a speech, but she says she cannot 
make a speech, she can only listen and 
work in the convention. 


At 5:50 o’clock p. m. the convention 


was adjourned to 9:30 o’clock a. m. Fri- 
day, October 15. 
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Tenth Day—Friday Morning Session 


Denver, Colorado, 
October 15, 1937. 
The convention was called to order by 
President Green at 9:30 o’clock. 


Absentees 


Allen, Anderson, J. L.; Bengough, 
Bogie, Bowers, Briedenbach, Conaway, 
Cushing, De Lair, Edwards, yetreu, 
Green, Jvon I.; Gresty, Hansen, Har- 
ris, Heymanns, Hunt, Krug, Le Bow, 
Moran, Claude H.; McCain, L. E.; Nor- 
man, O’Brien, W. J.; Rouse, Sexton, 
Shave Silas, Smith, Walter; Warach, 
Williams, E. H.; Williams, L. V.; Wil- 
liams, Oscar. 


President Green: The invocation will 
be pronounced this morning by Dr. 
George F. Klein, District Superintend- 
ent of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Denver District. 


INVOCATION 


Almighty God, our Holy Father, we 
pause foramomentatthe beginning of 
this day to lift our hearts and minds 
to Thee, the great ruler of the Universe, 
the great Father of all men. We know 
that in Thy hands are the destinies of 
men, of nations and of the world in 
which we live. Apart from Thee we can 
do nothinr that shall abide. Our plans 
and programs come to naught; the ways 
that we journey lead to frustration, de- 
spair and defeat. Grant unto us the 
leadership of Thy Holy Spirit. 

We thank Thee for the night’s rest 
and the promise of the day. Bless and 
guide us in our deliberations during the 
remaining portion of our conference. 

Bless we beseech Thee the interests of 
this great association: its thousands, 
yea the millions of men and women. 
Bless he firesides represented here, the 
little ones of those homes, the young 
men and maidens, the wives and the 
mothers. Help us to keep in mind that 
we are their representatives in our ca- 
pacity as delegates to this convention. 
Bless all the workers of our land and 
all of the homes of America. 

We pray Thy blessing on our nation. 
May peace and harmony be its herit- 
age. May prosperity dwell within its 
gates. Help us to be mindful of the 
fact that the nation that forgets God 
shall be cast into hell: that righteousness 
exalteth a nation and that sin is a 
reproach to any people. Send us back 
to our homes and tasks better citizens, 
better men, seeking to build up Thy 
Kingdom in our several communities. 


We would not forget our world as we 


meet here this morning. May men 
everywhere look to Thee the great God 
of love and mercy for guidance. May 
Thy Holy Spirit brood over every land 
and people. May Thy justice roll down 
as waters and righteousness as a mighty 
stream. May the knowledge of God cover 
the earth as waters cover the sea. We 
ask it in the name of Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, Amen 


Supplemental Report, Committee on 
Credentials 

Secretary Morrison read the following 

report for the committee: 


Upon the authority and request of 
President George W. Jones of the United 
Slate, Tile and Composition Roofers, 
Damp and Waterproof Workers’ As- 
sociation, who states he has to leave 
the city, we recommend that Homer 
Myers be seated in his place. 


The recommendation of the Committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


Communications 


Secretary Morrison read the follow- 
ing communications: 


Weston, W. Va. 

Hon. William Green, 
American Federation of Labor Con- 
vention, Denver 

I note the call of the Denver con- 
vention asking where public officials 
stand. You may be assured that one 
United States Senator from West Vir- 
ginia is with the American Federation 
of Labor in its battles to preserve real 
unionism. I have always maintained 
friendship toward labor but have not 
subscribed to the tactics of John L. 
Lewis who is misrepresenting the la- 
boring man. Too many public officials 
desire to straddle the issue and make 
their decision only after studying 
which group gives them the most votes. 
They should be smoked out 


(Signed) RUSH D. HOLT. 


DuQuoin, TIl., 
Oct. 13, 1937. 
Hon. William Green, 
President, American Federation 
of Labor. 

You, your council and delegates in 
convention are to be congratulated up- 
on your democratic stand to_ throttle 
foreignisms, Bureaucrats, dictatorial 
demagogues and _ self-styled privileged 
characters and politicians aligned with 
them. Honest American laboring men 
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and women who believe in democracy 
and liberty are with you. There never 
was a_ greater need in the history of 
this country for a Washington or 
Lincoln than now. These hectic days of 
egotists insane with lust for power are 


exceedingly trying times for democracy 
and liberty and must be stopped by 
leadership which has inherent char- 


acteristics of liberty. The action of 
the delegates in your convention has 


spoken for Americanism in no uncer- 
tain terms. 
GEORGE W. DOWELL, 
Chief Counsel Progressive 


Miners of America. 


Shanghai, 
Oct. 11, 1937. 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
Since September eighteen, 1931, one 
Japan made incident after another oc- 
curred in China in furtherance Japan’s 
continental policy aggression resulting 
military occupution Chinese provinces. 
As appetite grows with eating Japan 
again created July seven Liukouchiao 
incident followed by armed _ invasion 
North China Shanghai and this hor- 
rible undeclared war. Japanese mil- 
itarists daily bombing widely sepa- 
rated Chinese cities villages along rail- 
ways killing non-combatants including 
wives, children of workers. Interna- 
tional treaties mere scraps of paper 
to perpetrators such savageries. In our 
fight to finish not only for National 
existence but international justice 
we appeal to you urge U. S. Govern- 
ment adopt economic sanctions against 
Japan for’ preservation world justice 
and humanitr 
LABOR UNION PEIPING 
HANKOW RAILWAY. 


President Green: The Chair now recog- 
nizes the Committee on Shorter Work 
Day, Vice-President Gainor, Chairman. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SHORTER 
WORK DAY 

Chairman Gainor: Mr. President, in 
submitting the report of the Committee 
on Shorter Work Day your attention is 
directed to the fact that there was but 
one resolution submitted to that com- 
mittee. Therefore, the chief business and 
mission of that committee in 
pearing before your convention is to 
submit a declaration for your corsidera- 
tion, and, I trust, your approval, stating 
the policy of the American Federation 
of Labor upon the shorter work day and 
its effect upon unemployment, 
progress, and the social welfare. 


now ap- 


national 


Dele- 
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gate Simons will present this declaration 
first. 

Delegate Simons, Secretary of the 
Committee, read the following: 


In submitting this report to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in convention 
assembled, your committee directs at- 
tention with renewed emphasis to the 
high importance of the shorter work day 
and the shorter work week as a compel- 
ling problem whose wise and progressive 
solution is linked up with all that makes 
for labor’s advancement and the promo- 
tion of the public welfare. In this regard 
we point with pride to the historical 
contributions made by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to national 

and in the light 
record we here 
declarations made 
issue in preceding 


and social 
of that in- 
re-affirm 


progress, 
spiring 
build 
this 


and 
upon 
conven- 


upon its 
great 
tions. 


Dating back from its very beginning, 
the American Federation of Labor has 
pointed the way and blazed a path for 
the shorter work week to follow. Ground- 
ing its program upon the rock of eco- 
nomic truth, it has not only insisted that 
shorter labor hours 7:nd advancing living 
standards should keep steady pace with 
expanding productive efficiency as a 
matter of simple justice to all useful 
workers, but also that adherence to this 
policy provided the only sound answer 
to the displacement of men by machines 
and the constant threat of broad scale 
unemployment. 


The record on that score is plain. 
Throughout the passing years there has 
been no deviation from this program. 
In its 1922 convention the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, addressing itself to this 
subject, declared ‘“‘that only by the 
universal establishment of the scientific- 
ally calculated shorter work day can 
we build a continuing and enduring na- 
tional prosperity.’”’ Twelve years ago at 
its 1925 Atlantic City Convention, in a 
prophetic warning of breakers ahead un- 
less labor shared equitably in industrial 
progress, it voiced this fundamental 
truth: 

“Social inequality, industrial instability 
and injustice increase unless the 
workers’ real the purchasing 


must 
wages, 
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power of their wages, coupled with the 
continuing reduction in a number of 
hours making up t!e working day, are 
progressed in proportion to man’s in- 
creasing power of production.” 


Broadly speaking, these warnings went 
unheeded, Industry as a whole, in its 
feverish scramble for big profits, not 
only disregarded this sound economic 
philosophy but instead centered its ef- 
forts on increased production per unit 
of worker through labor-displacing agen- 
cies, with little thought as to the re- 
actions of this ill-starred program on 
consuming power or the public interest. 
Then came the recent depression, natur- 
ally and inevitably with its long trail 
of business prostrations, workless mil- 
lions and staggering social losses. Con- 
fronted with this hard situaticn, the 
American Federation of Labor, at its 
1932 Cincinnati Convention, reaffirmed 
in ringing terms its moving philosophy 
of higher wages and shorter hours, and 
in doing so called on the country for the 
adoption without delay and without wage 
reductions of the five-day week and the 
six-hour day. “There is no hope for the 
restoration and maintenance of prosper- 
ity,” it declared, “except on a basis of 
lessened labor hours and high and stead- 
fly advancing living standards.” 


That economic philosophy was sound 
then. It is sound now. Each succeeding 
A. F. of L. Convention since held has 
re-affirmed it. With added force and 
without reservation we proclaim it again. 
Moreover, the striking story of the five 
years since intervening, marked by the 
sweeping public acceptance of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor shorter work 
week philosophy, has’ given an un- 
answerable demonstration of its wisdom 
and the compelling need for its broader 
application. The operation of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, whose 
moving purpose was to forward prosper- 
ity’s return by balanced production and 
consumption through enlarged purchasing 
power and a wider diffusion of jobs, has 
also furnished a wealth of experience 
which we can now approvingly cite in 
support of our shorter work week pro- 
gram. 


Your committee, in presenting this 


Survey, desires to lay special stress on 
the remarkable progress made during 
recent years in forwarding the observ- 
ance of the shorter work week. During 
the period intervening since 1929 the 
workers have gained on the average 8% 
hours leisure by shortening of the work 
week. While keenly sensible to the fail- 
ure of real wages, that is, wages meas- 
ured by purchasing power, to keep pace 
therewith, we nevertheless interpret this 
reduction in average working hours as a 
labor and social advance of the first 
magnitude. In this regard we approvingly 
quote as follows from the report of the 
Executive Council: 

“Union organization has also neen ef- 
fective in shortening work hours this 
year by half an hour per week. There has 
been a tendency during recovery from 
depression, for employers’ to lengthen 
hours as production increased. Particu- 
larly striking was the increase in hours 
which followed the termination cf NRA, 
when in 6 months two hours were added 
to the average work week, in industry 
generally, raising it from 37% to 39% 
hours. Until the organizing drive this 
spring, employers continued to iengthen 


the work week so that by January, 1937, 
the average was 41 hours. 


“This increase was checked by union 
action in the first half year, and by June, 
1937, hours were reduced to 40% per 
week, a gain of one half hour’s leisure 
This contrasts sharply with last year 
when one hour was added to the work 
week during the same period.” 

Unemployment still continues cur most 
pressing problem. *‘Demoralization caused 
by vast unemployment is our greatest 
extravagance” declared President Roose- 
velt. “‘Morally, it is the greatest menace 
to our social order.’’ During rhe past 
year a definite upward business trend 
coupled with the more general observ- 
ance of the shorter work week has served 
greatly in providing jobs for the workless. 
Nevertheless broad-scale unemployment 
still persists in a most menacing degree 
and insistently demands a solution “This 
year’s gain’’ we quote from the Report 
of the Executive Council, “leaves us 
with 7,800,000 still unemployed in the 
month of May. This figure is estimated 
from Labor Department figures on total 
non-agricultural employment of 34,722,- 
000, by assuming that 5,000,000 have been 
added to our working population since 
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1929. The estimate of working population 
is ours.” 

In analyzing this glaring problem of 
workless millions threatening the crea- 
tion of a permanent army of unemployed 
on the one hand as contrasted with our 
vast national resources and actual and 
potential wealth-producing capacity on 
the other, we find that the moving cause 
of this hard situation lies in the steady 
rise of productive efficiency and the 
added fact that the workers‘ wages have 
not been increased and labor hours short- 
ened in equitable proportion to this up- 
ward production trend. We find too, that 
while average labor hours, in response to 
the long continued drive of the American 
Federation of Labor, have registered a 
substantial reduction, that the expansion 
of productive efficiency has gone steadily 
on during this same period and at a 
record pace. From 1929 to 1935 there was 
an estimated 25 per cent increase in 
production per worker per hour in man- 
ufacturing industries and an estimated 
10 per cent increase in production per 
year in all industries during this period. 
All the evidence at hand shows that this 
rising production trend per unit of 
worker goes steadily on and that sub- 
stantially less workers are required now 
than were required in 1929 to turn out 
the same volume of production. Accord- 
ing to the estimate by the Labor Depart- 
ment and WPA in their joint study of 
productivity, it would now require an 
increase in production of 20 per cent 
above the 1929 level before unemploy- 
ment can be reduced to the 1929 average, 
which even then was high. During the 
current year production attained a level 
well abreast of the 1929 all-time high 
production mark but without reducing 
unemployment within striking distance 
of the 1929 avewpage. 


Your committee, in concluding this re- 
port, desires to again emphasize the 
overwhelming importance of the steady 
advance of technocracy and the con- 
tinued increase on a steadily ascending 
scale of production per unit of worker 
through new means and methods and 
multiplied machine refinements. This 
constant expansion of producticn effi- 
ciency is the big fact of our time. Its 
ramifications and reactions reach into 


every avenue of life and wash the 
shores of all human endeavor. It has 
created a problem of surplus and the 
disposition of that surplus that is more 
perplexing than the periods of scarcity 
in the crude tool days. To master the 
machine and make it serve the public 
welfare is now the supreme challenge 
confronting society. Its accomplishment 
will make for larger life and soften the 
struggle for existence of all workers 
to a degree surpassing all that has gone 
before. To this end we should devote 
our highest efforts. 


In the light of the foregoing survey, 
it appears plain to your committee that 
the American Federation of Labor must 
address itself with renewed resolution to 
the wider observance of the five-day 
week and six-hour day as the best means 
of mastering the unemployment problem 
and protecting society against recurring 
depressions. There is only one side to 
this case. Every fact and factor having 
to do with its consideration argues for 
shorter hours and higher living standards 
as the one and only way to insure eco- 
nomic health. 


Your committee therefore recommends 
that this convention strongly reaffirm its 
endorsement of the five-day week and 
the six-hour workday without any re- 
duction in the hourly, daily or weekly 
pay. We further recommend that this 
objective of the six-hour day, five-day 
work-week be declared the paramount ob- 
jective of this convention, and that the 
officers of the American Federation of 
Labor be instructed to spare no effort 
to insure steady and certain progress 
toward the attainment of this great ob- 
jective and of enlisting the support of 
all the people in its behalf. 


We also recommend that the Executive 
Council, in seeking to further the more 
general adoption and observance of the 
shorter work week, through legislative 
enactments and otherwise, exercise the 
utmost diligence to protect and safe- 
guard the accomplishments of established 
unions by maintaining intact the rights 
of collective bargaining. 


Delegate Simons moved the adoption 
of this portion of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded. 
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President Green; The Chair desires to 
speak just briefly. I commend the com- 
mittee heartily and sincerely upon this 
fine report which they have submitted 
this morning. Perhaps you were im- 
pressed as I was impressed, with the 
unanswerable logic in behalf of the 
shorter work day and shorter work week 
presented this morning by the secretary 
of the committee. In dealing with this 
subject the committee struck at the 
very heart of our unemployment prob- 
lem. They expounded the economic phil- 
osophy of the American Federation of 
Labor relating to balanced production, 
the shorter work day and the shorter 
work week in a most convincing and, 
it seems to me, a most unanswerable 
way. 

What other remedy can be offered for 
unemployment? We have been experi- 
menting even during these trying days 
of unemployment covering a period of six 
or seven years with other remedies, and 
yet we find the problem remains un- 
solved. And as we look into the future, 
appreciating the great service which 
science will render in the laboratories 
of the large corporations of the coun- 
try, when men and women working will 
become more efficient, when new me- 
chanical devices will be introduced into 
our industrial processes, we wonder, 
wonder how we are going to create work 
opportunities for coming generations. 
Young men may go to college, they 
may seek an academic education, and 
after it is all completed and they are 
graduated with honors they go out in 
the world to seek work and an oppor- 
tunity to work. 


And what do we find? Unemployment 
rife on every hand, and they face the 
future discouraged and depressed, find- 
ing themselves included in the army 
of unemployment, 


As I have stated on other occasions, 
[ challenge the economists of the coun- 
try to offer a better remedy for un- 
empioyment and real living in America 
and the opportunity to work than we, 
the great American Federation of Labor, 
offer. If they have a better solution. 


a better remedy, let them propose it. 
Our remedy is balanced production, an 
increase of purchasing power through 
the development of higher wages, and 
the creation of work opportunities so 
that all who are willing and able to 
work may be accorded the opportunity 
to do so. And if we cannot afford these 
work opportunities to the people of the 
country on the basis of the existing work 
day and work week, then what is our 
plain duty? It is to so readjust the num- 
ber of hours worked per day and per week 
as to make it possibie for all who are 
willing and able to work to do so. 


And in pressing for the acceptance 
and application of our remedy to the 
solution of unemployment, we claim and 
maintain we are serving the highest 
public interest. 


Now, my friends, I repeat again our 
challenge. We offer the remedy. This 
committee has repeated it in what seems 
to me a most unanswerable way. Those 
who have a better remedy, let them 
offer it. We know they cannot advance 
a better remedy, and we shall continue 
to press and press for the acceptance 
of the six-hour day and the five-day 
week until it is universally applied. 


The motion to adopt the committee’s 
report was carried by unanimous vote 


Shorter Work Week for Panama Canal 
and Panama Railrond Employes 


Resolution No. 42—By Delegate John 
P. Frey, Metal Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Section 23 of the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act, 1935 
(Thomas Amendment) provides a forty- 
hour week with no reduction in salary 
for certain employes of the United States 
iovernment; and 

WHEREAS, Employes of the Panama 
Railroad, not being considered employes 
of the United States Government, have 
not been allowed the advantages of the 
forty-hour week; and 

WHEREAS, Less than half of the 
Panama Canal employes receive the 
forty-hour week; less than one-third 
of the total number of employes of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad; 
and 

WHEREAS, Realizing the limitation 
placed on the application of|the shorter 
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work week, legislation has been pro- 
posed providing for the shorter work 
week to all government employes alike; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor make 
every effort to have the shorter work 
week, not to exceed forty hours per 
week, applied to all the employes of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad 
on the Isthmus of Panama. 

The committee recommends concur- 


rence in the resolution. 

The recommendation of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 

Delegate Simons: Mr. Chairman, this 
completes the report of the Committee 
on Shorter Work Day, and it is signed 
by: 

E. J. GAINOR, Chairman, 

JOHN SIMONS, Secretary, 

ROBERT MACRORIE, 

JAMES P. MEEHAN, 

LAWRENCE O’KEEFE, 

ROBERT B. HESKETH, 

T. L. JONES, 

JOHN PELKOFER, 

GEORGE SCALISE, 

ADAM E. ZUSI, 

W. C. BIRTHRIGHT, 

LOUIS P. MARCIANTE, 

JOHN C. LAWSON, 

SAMUEL E. BEARDSLEY, 

SAL B. HOFFMANN, 

P. J. KING, 

MILTON P. WEBSTER, 
Committee on Shorter Work Day. 

Delegate Simons: Mr. President, I 
move the adoption of the report of the 
Committee on Shorter Work Day as 
a whole. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 

President Green: The committee is 
discharged with the thanks of the 
convention. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BUILD- 

ING TRADES DEPARTMENT 


Delegate Williams, President Build- 
ing Trades Department, Chairman of 
the Committee: Delegate Nolan, a 
member of the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ International Union, the 
Secretary of the Committee, will pre- 
sent the report. He will read the 


caption of the portions of the Execu- 


tive Council’s report referred to us, 
give you the number of the page, 
where it may be found, give you the 
caption of the resolution, where they 
may be found, and then the report of 
the committee. 

Delegate Nolan, Secretary of the 
Committee, reported as follows: 

We, your Committee, held meet- 
ings in accordance with the laws of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and gave consideration to the follow- 
ing subject matters referred to us: 

Low Rent Housing, Executive Coun- 
cil’s report, page 101. 

U. S. Housing Act of 1937, Resolu- 
tion 87 introduced by J. W. Williams, 
President of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department, Harry 
Cc. Bates, President of the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers International 
Union, and John Coefield, President of 
the United Association of Journey- 
men Plumbers and Steamtitters, page 
278 of the Third Day’s Proceedings. 

To promote stability in the build- 
ing industry, Resolution No. 102 in- 
troduced by M. J. Colleran, John E. 
Rooney, John H. Donlin, W. H. Red- 
mond and Vincent Lee, Operative 
Plasterers and Cement Finishers Inter- 
national Association, page 284 of the 
Vhird Day’s Proceedings. 

Low Rent Housing, Executive Council's 
Report 

On that portion of the Executive 
Council’s report, found on page 167 
of the proceedings, the Committee re- 
ports as follows: 


We heartily endorse the action of the 
Executive Council and also concur in 
its recommendation that great need 
for close and continued contact with 
every phase of the administration of 
this Act by representatives of organ- 
ized labor throughout the country. 


We also recommend that the Housing 
Committee of the American Federation 
of Labor continue to press the hous- 
ing policy of the American Federation 
of Labor in order to secure for the 
members of our unions and their fam- 
ilies the full measure of benefit and 
protection from the operation of the 
program. 

We recommend that the Executive 
Council and the Legislative Commit- 














tee of the American Federation of 
Labor continue their good efforts in 
order to carry out the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Council. 


A motion was made and seconded 
to adopt the report of the committee, 

Delegate Bates, President, Bricklayers, 
Masons and 0Plasterers’ International 
Union, and Chairman Housing Commit- 
tee of the American Federation of Labor: 

Mr. President and Fellow Delegates— 
The United States Housing Act of 1937, 
known as the Wagner-Steagall Act, is 
now the law of the land. This Act will 


construct about 125,000 dwelling units 
during the next three years at prevail- 
ing wage rates...more than half a 
billion dollars worth of building opera- 
tions which otherwise could not have 
been undertaken. But it means much 
more than that. The real significance 


of the Housing Act is the fact that, 
with its passage, the Federal Govern- 
ment assumes a permanent responsibility 
for the housing conditions of that vast 
mass of our people whose housing needs 
can never be met by the operations of 
ordinary private enterprise. 

The Declaration of Policy in the Hous- 
ing Act reads as follows: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the United States to promote the gen- 
eral welfare of the Nation by employing 
its funds and credit, as provided in the 
Act, to assist the several States and 
their political subdivisions to alleviate 
present and recurring unemployment and 
to remedy the unsafe and _ insanitary 
housing conditions and the acute short- 
age of decent, safe and sanitary dwell- 
ings for families of low income, in rural 
and urban communities, that are injuri- 
ous to the health, safety and morals of 
the citizens of the Nation.’’ 

This is a very grave and important 
step for any Government to take, com- 
parable only to the adoption of such 
measures as social insurance or the pro- 
vision of free public education. Long 
after most of the current political con- 
troversies which loom so large in the 
headlines have been forgotten, the year 
1937 may well be remembered as the year 


when the first real Housing Act was 
passed. 
The fight for the Housing Act was 


tedious and bitter. 


Senator Wagner first 
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introduced a housing bill in 1935. It was 
almost completely disregarded. In 1936, 


the Wagner-Ellenbogen Bill passed the 
Senate, but died in the House due largely 
to the indifference of the administra- 
tion, and even to outright sabotage on 
the part ot some of the Federal agencies. 
In 1937 the housing bill would have gone 
down for the third and probably last 
time, as far as this generation is con- 
cerned, if the full weight of the American 
Federation of Labor had not been put 
behind it. By “full weight’’ I do not 
mean merely the constant attention and 
pressure of President Green, the officials 
of the Building Trades Department, the 
members of the Housing Committee, and 


the Labor Housing Conference. I mean, 
above all else, the spontaneous demand 
from labor organizations all over the 


country. State Federations and Central 
Bodies, Building Trades Councils and lo- 
eal unions, from every State in this 
country, passed resolutions and wrote 
and wired their Congressmen and the 
President, proving that there was a real 
nation-wide need and demand for Federal 
housing legislation, and forcing the Ad- 
ministration at last to keep its promises. 
But I would not rise at this time, in 
the midst of a crowded convention pro- 
gram, merely to pat ourselves on the 
back for a job well done. The fact is 
that Labor’s responsibility in connection 
with the Housing Act has only just be- 
gun. A resolution on this subject is be- 
fore the delegates. And I feel it my 
duty to stress and amplify some of the 
points contained in that resolution. 


First, 1 want to emphasize the import- 
ance of this vast pioneering field opened 
up by the Housing Act. The building 
industry is one of the major industries 
on which this country’s economic and so- 
cial welfare depends. In good times it 
employs, directly and indirectly, at least 
two million workers. It supplies one of 
the basic necessities without which no 
human being can exist—shelter. 


And yet, this all-important construc- 
tion industry does not give evidence of 
being the solid, stable, basic industry 
which it ought to be. Quite the con- 
trary. Instead of providing a steady 
pool of fairly regular employment, in 
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bad times as well as in good, it is by far 
the most fluctuating and irregular of 
any ot our great industries. The em- 
ployment of building trades workers is 
not only highly seasonal—but is also 
subject to the most extreme variations 
in the swing from boom to depression. 
In 1934, the average unemployment 
among union building trades workers 
amounted to 67 per cent. No other im- 
portant industry compared with it. To- 
day the figure is still about 30 per cent. 
In both cases the percentage of unem- 
ployment among unorganized building 
workers would be much higher. In addi- 
tion there are today in this country thou- 
sands of men, trained for many years in 
the exacting skills of the building trades, 
who have given up their hard-won 
craftsmanship and entered other fields, 
where they have displaced other workers 
—due to the cruel insecurity of the con- 
struction industry. 

And yet, we have only to look around 
us to see that the great, imperative need 
of this country is for more and better 
houses! Slums have been accumulating, 
and growing steadily worse, for the past 
hundred years... a century which saw 
tremendous improvements in almost ev- 
ery other department of human welfare 
and comfort. Bad housing exists out 
here in the comparatively young State 
of Colorado—in the shacks on the river 
flats here in Denver, in the miserable 
farm houses on the plains, and in the 
mining towns—just as surely as it does 
in the tenements of New York and the 
alley dwellings of Washington. 

In addition, we are today confronted 
with the worst general housing shortage 
we have ever Exorbitant rents, 
vacancies down to practically zero, two 
families living in quarters meant for one 
family—these are conditions found in al- 
most every city in the United States, con- 
ditions which are getting every 
Families are cutting down on food 
in order to keep a roof over their heads. 


faced. 


worse 
day. 


And there is no relief in sight, by ordi- 
nary means. New residential construc- 
tion is in no way keeping up with the 
mounting need for new low-rent housing. 
Some eight and ten thousand dollar 
houses are being built—and here and 


there a few which sell for as little as 
five thousand. But absolutely nothing 
within reach:-of the family whose an- 
nual income is $1,500 or less—and that 
means the vast majority of the popula- 
tion. 


The truth is that the residential build- 
ing industry is still today just what it 
has been for many years—a _ speculative 
‘luxury trade,’’ serving only the richest 


third of our population or even less. 
Production bears no relation to need. 
Old housing is never replaced. And to- 
day, apparently, the lending agencies 
which dominate the industry are actu- 
ally striving to make the shortage 


worse, because that would force all of 


us to spend a higher proportion of our 
income for rent. 


It is this situation, unemployment of 
building trades workers on the one hand 
and a chronic and mounting shortage of 
decent housing on the other, which has 
made ‘‘housing’’ a political issue here as 
in almost all the countries of Europe, 
And it is this situation which makes the 
passage of the Housing Act so extremely 
important. For under this Act we can 
at least begin a national policy and pro- 
gram which, if successfully carried fore 
ward, may eventually stabilize the build- 
ing industry and at the same time bring 


decent new housing for the first time 
within reach of the average industrial 
workers and even the miserable occu- 


pants of the worst slum areas. 


But organized Labor’s responsibility in 
connection with housing has only just 
begun. Under the Housing Act proced- 
ure will be very different from what it 
was under the various experimental and 
temporary Federal housing agencies, Un- 
der the Housing Act practically all in- 
itiative and responsibility is decentral- 
ized. The new United States Housing 
Authority will do no construction itself 
—it will only make loans and grants to 
local Housing Authorities, subject to cer- 
tain conditions. These local Housing 
Authorities must be set up by local gov- 
ernments, acting under special State leg- 
islation. And all initiation of projects, 


land acquisition, design, construction, 


and management will be in their hands. 
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This means that from now on the prob- 
lem of better housing for families who 
are outside the market of private enter- 
prise will be a major issue in local 
municipal politics. If the long English 
experience with public housing is any 
indication, we can soon expect a time 
when Mayors and City Councils may 
flourish and fade and be replaced on the 
question of housing achievement and pol- 
icy alone! 

Labor must be prepared to take the 
lead and assume active responsibility in 
this situation. Precedents established in 
the next twelve months will determine 
the eventual success or failure of the 
housing movement. City Governments 
will act if enough voters want them to 
act. But housing is a very new and 
complicated matter, as a public responsi- 
bility, and whether or not the municipal 
governments act wisely will depend al- 
most entirely on whether or not organ- 
ized labor assumes leadership in the de- 
velopment of policies and projects. For 
the unions are the only organizations 
which can fairly and responsibly repre- 
sent the interests of both the building 
workers who need stable employment and 
the low-income families who need better 
housing to live in. There are many other 
groups and individuals honestly interested 
in better housing who will cooperate in 
this great undertaking—but Labor will 
have to show the way and provide both 
the constant stimulus and the practical 
check, 

There are certain phases of the Hous- 
ing Act which must be particularly 
watched in the next few months. At 
the last minute certain changes were 
made in the Act which we did not ap- 
prove. Some of these may prove seri- 
ous—even to the point of preventing any 
action in certain localities. This means 
that, in addition to asking for more funds 
from the next Congress, we shall have 
to endeavor to put through certain 
amendments. 1 will not take time to 
discuss in detail these technical aspects 
of the Housing Act which need improve- 
ment—they are described in the resolu- 
tion befcre you, in our pamphlet, and 
also in the Executive Council’s Report. 
The important thing is, that we in Wash- 


ington can only learn from your experi- 
ence in different types of local situation 
just which of these changes are most ur- 
gent, and just how the changes should 
be made. Please watch for these possi- 
ble ‘‘jokers,’’ and let us know. 


In closing, I want to urge that State 
Federations and Central Bodies, and In- 
ternationals through their local unions, 
shall take the following steps to insure 
the success of the Housing Act. These 
steps are entirely in accord with the rec- 
ommendations in the Executive Council's 
Report, and also with the resolution now 
before you. 

1. See that active and responsible local 
Labor Housing Committees are appointed, 
to work with local authorities, and also 
to cooperate with the A. F. of L. Hous- 


ing Committee and the Labor Housing 
Conference. 


2. See that your State has the neces- 
sary legislation to permit the establish- 
ment of Housing Authorities by local 
governments. 


3. See tnat there is adequate and bona 
fide labor representation on your local 
Housing Authority. 


4. Follow through on all housing proj- 
ects suggested, to make sure that they 
really fulfill local needs as efficiently and 
directly as possible. 


5. Let us know in Washington of your 
activities, particularly if any of the pres- 
ent restrictions in the Housing Act seem 
to make action difficult in your com- 
munity. 

The Housing Committee of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor will continue 
its work in Washington, as well as the 
Labor Housing Conference. Your local 
Housing Committees will receive useful 
information from time to time, if we 
have their names and addresses. (I be- 
lieve that there are already almost a 
hundred such Committees.) A _ small 
pamphlet on the Housing Act has been 
prepared, which will be distributed here 
at the Convention. Copies of the Hous- 
ing Act are available on the table at 
the rear. 


Every delegate in this room represents 
a union whose members have some direct 
experience with the ‘“‘housing problem’”’ 

. please help us to make the Housing 
Act a real success! 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 
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U. 8. Housing Act of 1937 


Resolution No. 87—Introduced by Dele- 
gates J. W. Wililams, president of the 
Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment; Harry C. Bates, President of 
the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers 
International Union, and John Coefield. 
President of the United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters. 

WHEREAS, The U. S. Housing Act 
of 1937 was enacted in the last session 
of Congress by the continuous valiant 
efforts of Senator Wagner, the Build- 
ing Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor, the Housing Com- 
mittee of the American Federation of 


Labor, and the Labor Housing Confer- 
ence, and as a result of the demand 
voiced by officials and representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor 


all over the country; and 

WHEREAS, Although the Housing Act 
represents a great legislative victory for 
Labor, and constitutes a first concrete 
step toward the solution of the housing 
problem, it was finally passed with cer- 
tain cuts and amendments which seri- 
ously limit the scope of the Act and 
may even prevent action in many local- 
ities, and which will necessitate further 
legislative action under labor leadership 
in the next session of Congress; and 

WHEREAS, Successful operation of 
the Housing Act, to insure permanently 
increased employment of building trades 
workers and the eventual construction 
of an adequate supply of low-rent home: 
to meet the acute housing shortave and 
fulfill the needs of low-income workers’ 
families, depends absolutely on the ac- 
tive and responsible participation of loca} 
labor organizations in every step of the 


program from appointment of local 
housing authorities to initiation, con- 
struction and management of housing 


projects: be it therefore 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its affiliated or- 
ganizations shall take all necessary steps 
to guarantee amendment of the Housing 
Act at the earliest possible date in the 
following respects: 


1. More funds must be made available 
for both loans and grants, and the con- 
tinuitv of the program guaranteed; 


2. The cost limitations inserted by 
Senator Byrd, which may hinder the 
construction of decent, safe and per- 
manent homes in many cities, both 
large and small, must be removed. 


3. The condition inserted by Senator 
Walsh that old dwellings must be elim- 
inated equal in number to the new 
dwellings constructed under the Act, 


which even broadly interpreted will tend 
to perpetuate the housing shortage and 
divert housing funds into the pockets 
of owners of over-valued slum property, 
must be entirely eliminated; 

4. The statutory condition inserted by 
Senator Tydings and the House Banking 
and Currency Committee that local hous- 
ing authorities must put up 10% of the 
capital cost and pay 20% of the annual 
contributions, which would tend to pre- 
vent any housing program at all in the 


smaller and poorer communities, must 
be relaxed; 
5. The recognition of bona fide co- 


operative housing societies as qualified 
recipients of loans under the Housing 
Act must be restored; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the appointment of 


local Labor Housing Committees by 
Building Trades Council and Central 
Bodies, to cooperate with the Housing 


Committee of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Labor Housing Con- 
ference as urged by the Atlantic City 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor in 1935, shall be continued on 
a broader scale: and that such local 
Labor Housing Committees shall insure 
satisfactory labor representation on all 
local housing authorities. and shall take 
an active and responsible part in all 
local housing activities under the Hous- 
ing Act, including the proper initiation 
and management of projects as well as 
the safeguarding of fair wages and 
working conditions during construction. 


The Committee has given very close 
study to the contents of this resolution 
and recommends concurrence, and we 
recommend that the Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor concur in 
this resolution. 


The report of the 
unanimously adopted. 


committee was 


To Promote Stability in the Building 
Industry 


Resolution No. 102—By Delegates M 
J. Colleran, J. E. Rooney, M. J. Mc- 
Donough, J. H. Donlin, W. H. Redmond. 
Vincent Lee, Operative Plasterers and 
Cement Finishers International Asso- 
ciation. 

WHEREAS, The building industry {fs 


still the most fluctuating and unstable 
industry in the United States; and 
WHEREAS, This acute uncertainty of 
employment on private building opera- 
tions not only results in great hardships 
for skilled building trades mechanics 
and enormous difficulties for building 


trades unions, but also seriously under- 
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mines any possibility of continuing na- 
tional prosperity; and 


WHEREAS, There are in _ existence 
two Federal Agencies, the Public Works 
Administration and the new United 
States Housing Authority, which, if they 
were so instructed and empowered by 
Congress, could develop and carry out 
a planned long-term construction pro- 
gram which would go far toward stabi 
lizing operations in the building indus- 
try; be it therefore 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled 
requests the Congress of the United 
States, in order to promote stability of 
employment in the building industry 
and forestall and alleviate future de- 
pression, to take the following steps: 


1. Establish the Public Works Admin- 
istration, as well as the United States 
Housing Authority, as a permanent 
agency of the Federal Government; 


2. Establish a special fund or author 


ize special bond issues, in addition to 
their regular and normal funds, which 
shall be available to these two agencies 
for making loans and grants on addi- 
tional construction projects, in periods 
when employment in the building indus- 
try shows positive signs of a _ serious 
decline; 


3. Instruct the Public Works Admin- 
istration and the U. S. Housing Author- 
ity to develop long-term programs, and 
make plans and prepare projects at 
least three years in advance of normal 
construction schedules, in order to be 
ready greatly to increase construction 
activity in the United States at short 
notice in an emergency, and thus fore- 
stall any such disastrous stoppage in 
building trades employment as_ that 
which has impeded national prosperity 
throughout the past eight years. 


In considering this Resolution, your 
Committee finds that the American 
Federation of Labor has from time 
to time given due consideration to the 
necessity of stability in the building 
industry. 


The records of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor disclose that a com- 
mittee consisting of four Cabinet 
Members was appointed by Congress to 
study this question and to set up ma- 
chinery that could be used in the case 
of depression and unemployment. The 
appointment of this Committee by Con- 
gress was prompted by the resolution 


adopted at a previous Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor call- 


ing upon the Government to take such 
action. 


The records of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor further disclose that this 
Committee never functioned. There- 
fore, when the depression came in 1929 
the Government was in no position to 
deal with it, whereas had the recom- 
mendations of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor been followed out prev- 
ious to the time the country began to 
suffer from the depression, our Govern- 
ment would have been in position to 
immediately set the machinery to mov- 
ing that would stabilize the building 
industry and defeat the depression in 
a very large measure. 


Your Committee recommends the 
adoption of this Resolution and further 
recommends that it be referred to the 
Executive Council for further study. 


Delegate Colleran, Operative Plaster- 
ers: Mr. President and delegates—As a 
member of the Housing Committee of 
the American Federation of Labor I 
wish to add to that which was said 
by Delegate Bates relative to the ac- 
tivities of that committee. I am also 
asking for the support of the dele- 
gates of this convention for future 
activities on housing. 


This resolution that is before you 
now goes much further than the ac- 
tivities as explained to you by Dele- 
gate Bates. It goes back possibly to 
activities starting in 1921. In 1921, 
under President Harding, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, at that time Mr. 
Hoover, who later became President 
of the United States, was named as 
chairman of a committee to bring in 
an unemployment program for the re- 
lief of unemployment. 


They brought in twelve cardinal 
principles and among the twelve was 
one that a long-range planning com- 
mittee of public works be appointed. 
You know the history of that. You 
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know that it was approved at that 
time by the administration but nothing 
ever happened. 


In 1923, 1924 and 1925, when the 
Building Trades were at their peak, 
committees appeared before the admin- 
istration and asked them to appoint a 
committee, not so much to relieve un- 
employment, as to defer a_ building 
program that was in competition with 
private interests. There is no doubt 
in my mind, nor in the minds of any 
of the building tradesmen, that if that 
had been done at that time there is a 
possibility the great depression we 
entered into in 1929 could have been 
coped with. Howe ver, nothing was 
done. 


In 1928 Senator Wagner of New 
York offered his first bill, and in that 
bill was contained the exact words 
that were offered by the committee in 
1921. The man who was chairman of 
that committee in 1921 was then Presi- 
dent of the United States. He knew 
the value of the bill, because he pro- 
posed those principles, but he allowed 
it to be defeated, and it wasn’t until 
1931 that that same Senator was able 
to have adopted the Unemployment 
Stabilization Act that is on the statute 
books today. 


A committee of four was appointed, 
and if you read the resolution you will 
find we state that that committee 
never functioned; and it might be a 
surprise, after going through three 
administrations seeking long range 
planning by government, that we come 
to the fourth administration, and in 
1925 even the President of the United 
States was surprised to know that 
there was a law on the statute books 
and a committee had been appointed 
that had never functioned. 


Right up to the present time there 
has been no meeting of that committee, 
It brings my mind back to the report 
made by the British representatives. 
One ot them told us what they are 
doing in Great Britain to relieve un- 
employment, and when I say “unem- 
ployment” I don’t mean just in the 


building trades, I mean unemployment 
generally. I had the pleasure of visit- 
ing Great Britain in 1934, as your rep- 
resentative to the British Trades 
Union Congress and made certain ob- 
servations and found they were doing 
the very thing we have been trying 
to do since 1928 and up to date have 
not accomplished. 


Listening to the remarks of the Com- 
mittee on Shorter Work Day and lis- 
tening to President Green commend the 
committee for the remarkable report 
they brought in, it is still true that 
we have eight million unemployed, and 
two million of that number are on re- 
lief. Appropriations were made to 
give more money away, but nothing 
was done for a long-range planning 
for unemployment, nothing done to 
stabilize it. Two weeks ago in the 
city of Chicago the morning papers 
carried a story of five public-spirited 
citizens to be appointed to do some- 
thing to try to relieve the situation. 
What was the situation? That the 
relief payrolls were greater than in- 
dustry payrolls. That is a sad state 
of affairs. 


Year after year we have been of- 
fering resolutions and we have been 
listening to flowery speeches by states 
men in the Senate and in the House. 
In 1930, at your Boston convention, 
Senator Walsh of Massachusetts made 
a wonderful plea. He spoke of those 
things which pertain to unemployment, 
the privation and pestilence which pre- 
vailed, and all those things that spring 
from unemployment. He was followed 
by President Hoover, who also made 
a very stirring speech relative to un- 
employment, but those speeches have 
not brought any relief; those speeches 
are mere idle talk by these statesmen 
and it is up to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, with the success they 
have had in forcing through the Wag- 
ner Housing Act after sixteen years, 
to continue fighting for some com- 
mittee to become active to arrange 
for the stabilization of unemployment 
under the Stabilization Act of 1921, 
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demand that that committee. start 
functioning and bring in some report 
that will relieve the situation. 

The Housing Act is relieving some 
unemployment in the building trades, 
and it is making it possible for low- 
income workers to have something like 
decent houses to live in. In some 
cities they will be enabled to g0 
through with the proposed program. 
This Act will have to be amended to 
make it possible for all of them to 
do so. Some of the people in the dif- 
ferent cities and towns have their 
housing programs set up. Last Mon- 
day morning the local daily papers 
carried on the front pages that the 
State of Colorado will not benefit 
from this fund because of the fact 
that they have not set up any housing 
authority through which they can bene- 
tit by the Act. 


The Housing Committee has issued 
a circular, which was on the tables 
Tuesday morning, giving delegates in- 
structions as to how to proceed and 
have their state and municipa! gov- 
ernments function to make it poss:ble 
for these houses to be bullt. 


We call your attention to Resoiu- 
tion 102. We are demanding in that 
resolution that the Government carry 
out what the Act calls for. I believe, 
along with the six-hour day and the 
five-day week, some of the people now 
unemployed will have an opportunity 
to go back to employment. I there- 
fore recommend that the delegates 
support this resolution, go back to their 
homes, contact their Senators and Con- 
gressman and request action on the 
part of those legislators that this Act 
start functioning. 

The report of the committee on 
Resolution No. 102 was unanimously 
adopted. 

Secretary Nolan: This concludes the 
report of the Building Trades Comnit- 
tee, and the same is signed by the 
following members: 

J. W. WILLIAMS, Chairman, 
EDWARD L. NOLAN, Secretary, 
WM. J. McSORLEY, 


JOSEPH V. MORESCHI, 
F. B. COMFORT, 
JAMES J. SPAIN, 
W. J. McCAIN, 
JAMES J. RYAN, 
WILLIAM H. FALLON, 
M. W. MITCHELL, 
HARRY KAUFMAN, 
MARTIN F. JOYCE, 
J. M. GAVLAK, 
JOSEPH A. McINERNEY, 
JAMES SHIRLEY, 
Building Trades Committee. 
The report of the committee as a 
whole was adopted by unanimous vote. 
Delegate Williams, <3uilding Trades 
and Construction Department: Mr. Chair- 
man and delegates—May I be permitted 
to take advantage of this wonderful op- 
portunity, as President of the Building 
Trades and Construction Department and 
in behalf of the nineteen national and 
international organizations affiliated with 
the department, to express to the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor and to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, our sincere appreciation 
for the support and cooperation given us 
in the past year and before that. 
As you no doubt know, the fight that has 
been waged on the American Federation of 
Labor has been directed against the craft 
organizations. The Building Trades and 
Construction Department is the largest 
individual department of the American 
Federation of Labor, representing a mil- 
lion and a quarter skilled mechanics, hod 
carriers and building laborers, nineteen 
International Unions—we believe the 
most militant branch of the American 
Federation of Labor. To prove to you 
that that statement is correct, I want 
to call your attention to this fact, that 
in a great many communities and cities 
of this country the members affiliated 
with our Department are enjoying a 
wage scale of frem $1.50 to $2.00 an 
hour, with working conditions and hours 
surpassed by none. Nowhere in the 
world can you go today, no matter where 
it is and find conditions, heurs and 
Wages to compare with those of our 
American labor movement in the building 
industry. In foreign countries they enjoy 
wages of $1.50 to $2.00 a day, while here 
we have from $1.50 to $2.00 an hour. 
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We do not need any legislation by the 
Federal Government to establish our 
wages, hours or conditions. We have and 
we are going to continue to rely upon 
our economic strength, our militancy, 
rather than obtain these things by legis- 
lation by any legislative body, Federal 
or State. 


That has not been brought about alone 
by the Department, but with the assist- 
ance of the American Federation of 
Labor and all of its affiliated organiza- 
tions, while we claim, of course, the 
greater part of the credit, because of the 
fact that we very seldom call upon any- 
one outside of the building industry for 
support. However, in the past year, not 
having any representative to _ travel 
around the country from the Department, 
we have called upon President Green. I 
have personally called upon him a num- 
ber of times to have representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor sent 
into the various districts and states and 
cities, and he has at all times responded 
with men who are acquainted with the 
building industry, men who are able to 
talk our language and to carry out our 
militancy. For that I want to express 
the appreciation of the Department and 
its affiliated organizations. 

Not one of our nineteen organizations 
have anything else in mind but the 
American Federation of Labor, first, last 
and always, and it will continue to be 
so for all time to come. 

I thank you. 

President Green: The Chair now recog- 
nizes the Committee on Education—Sec- 
retary Milliman of the Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION 

Delegate Milliman, Secretary of the 
Committee, submitted the following report: 

To the Officers and Delegates of the 
57th Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor: 

The following subjects of the Executive 
Council’s Report were submitted to the 
Committee on Education: 

Education. 
Apprenticeship Training. 
Vocational Education. 


Workers’ Education Bureau. 

The Committee on Education again de- 
sires to point out that the Executive 
Council’s entire report is a most notable 
educational contribution. Full considera- 
tion should be given not only to this 
report but also to the previous reports 
of the Executive Council, the reports of 
the Committee on Bducation, and to the 
continuous progressive educational policy, 
record and service of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, to Education. 


Upon that portion of the report of the 
Executive Council under the caption ‘‘Ed- 
ucation,” whith reads as follows: 


Education 


More and more we realize that educa- 
tion is much more than formal instruc- 
tion and teaching of courses. The ulti- 
mate purpose is the development and in- 
tegration of personality. It is not enough 
to know things but we must know them 
in their relationship within a philosophy 
of life. We must know what human life 
is and for what purpose it is, in order 
to know what to do and how to do it in 
education. 


To help others to fit information into 
integral personalities, requires the wis- 
dom necessary for character training and 
means that teachers in addition to know- 
ing subjects must be able to help others 
develop habits, sensitivity, appreciation 
and understanding. That will bring un- 
folding of personality. We are steadily 
raising our standards. Whatever grants 
we make should not be coercive but leave 
local authorities free to develop agencies 
that meet their needs. Grants should con- 
form to educational needs. 


Beginning with the depression, the issue 
of Federal contributions to local public 
schools became acute. Emergency grants 
were necessary to prevent widespread clos- 
ing of schools in many states. There has 
been a growing demand that this method 
of financing be made permanent. Until 
we have a clear picture of the adequacy 
of our present educational institutions we 
are not in position to make intelligent 
Federal grants. So much support has 
rallied to this proposal that the President 
has increased his Advisory Commission 
on Education, which was created to re- 
view vocational education and instructed 
it to inquire into the basis upon which 
Federal funds could be granted to state 
educational agencies. Unless reasonable 
standards of service are the conditions of 
Federal grants, they will only perpetuate 
inadequate educational opportunities. On 
the other hand, we cannot build up bureau- 
cratic control over education. Free insti- 
tutions are largely tied up with educa- 
tional freedom for those who would serve 
in the teaching profession, Wisdom in 
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living is a _ pre-requisite to teaching 
others. This, in addition to mastering of 
skills and intellectual disciplines will 
make for higher standards of educational 
leadership necessary to the maintenance 
of educational freedom. 


Labor wishes to add a nete of warning 
to which it has earned the right by its 
consistent sponsorship of our public school 
system. It is this—determination of the ob- 
jectives of education lies with the free citi- 
zens of this country—not with the educa- 
tional profession. Nothing will bring our 
public school system into disrepute more 
quickly than organization of the teaching 
profession to control educational policies 
and legislation. 

The Executive Council in its report on 
the subject of education begins with an 
appeal] for an emphasis on the unitary 
character of education. Education is more 
than learning—it is certainly more than 
the acquisition of knowledge. It is a 
part of lif> and should be a guidance 
throughout sll of life. Thus the educa- 
tion of the whole man must take the 
place of the training in any particular 
skill to the exclusion of other aspects of 
man’s personality. It has ever been the 
attribute of the great teacher that he has 
known life rather than merely his sub- 
ject; and bas shared with his students 
an acquaintance with life and its prob- 
lems rather than a mere acquaintance 
with formal knowledge. 


Your Executive Council has properly 
insisted thst before we can answer the 
cuestion of tke use to which public monies 
are to be put in aid of education, that 
we should have a clearer vision of ed- 
ucation and the purposes which are im- 
plicit in such a program. The decision 
of the President's Advisory Committee 
on Education to explore both the insti- 
tutions through which education is dis- 
pensed and its underlying philosophy 
is at once sound and should make the 
report of wide public interest. 


The Council also emphasizes a warning 
which your Committee feels it appro- 
priate that this convention should make 
its own, namely, that the point of view 
of the lay citizenship is quite as impor 
tant in determining the quality and 
character of education as is the educator. 
This relationship between the statutory 
body and the voluntary agency so neces- 


sary to preserve our system of democ- 
racy is equally indispensable in relating 
the educational profession with the com- 
munity. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Upon that portion of the report of the 
Executive Council under the _ caption, 
“Apprenticeship Training,” which reads 
as follows. 


Apprenticeship Training 

The American Federation of Labor has 
heartily endorsed and cooperated with the 
Federal Committee on  Apprenticeshi; 
Training which was organized during the 
NRA _ to. protect standards for ap- 
prenticeship, then in danger of complete 
demoralization through tolerance for learn- 
ers under codes and serious abuses which 
developed from those provisions. The 
committee has continued after the nullifi 
fication of the N.R.A. in connection with 
the National Youth Administration. The 
work of the committee had to do with 
maintaining standards for apprenticeship 
and with organizing sponsoring commit- 
tees for specific projects on the principle 
of participation for those directly con- 
cerned—the union, the employers, and 
educators. 


H. R. 7274, introduced by Representative 
Fitzgerald, authorizes the Secretary of 
Labor to take over and continue the work 
of this committee, or—in the language of 
the law—to formulate and promote the 
furtherance of labor standards necessary 
to safeguard the welfare of apprentices. 
to extend the application of such stand- 
ards by encouraging the inclusion thereof 
in contracts of apprenticeship, to bring 
together employers and labor for the 
formulation of programs of apprentice- 
ship, to cooperate with state agencies en 
gaged in the formulation and promotion of 
standards of apprenticeship, and to co- 
operate with the National Youth Admin- 
istration and with the Office of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior in 
accordance with section 6 of the Act of 
February 23, 1917, as amended by Execu- 
tive Order No. 6166, June 10, 1933. 


This jurisdiction, of course, does not 
extend to the field of instruction which 
remains with the Office of Education. 


The American Federation of Labor has 
energetically endorsed and cooperat>¢ in 
the policy and program of the Federal 
Committee on Appreuticeship Training 
and recommended that the program be 
expanded. This committee has conténued 
cooperation with this work in the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. We are 
gind to note that the revival of interest 
in apprenticeship training and the effort 
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to safeguard standards of apprenticeship 
which developed during the early days of 
the recovery program still continues. 


It became clear, as was contended by 
the American Federation of Labor, that 
there was a real place for such work in 
the Department of Labor as provided in 
the recent bill introduced by Representa- 
tive Fitzgerald, in which it is provided 
that there is equal representation of man- 
agement and labor. Under the provisions 
of this bill which we are happy to report 
was enacted by Congress largely through 
the efforts of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Secretary of Labor is author- 
ized to formulate and promote the further- 
ance of labor standards necessary to safe- 
guard the welfare of apprentices, together 
with other related matters, and to co- 
operate with the National Youth Admin- 
istration and the Office of Education of 
the Department of the Interior in the 
conduct of this work. 


Your committee approves of the Execu- 
tive Council’s report on this subject mat- 
ter as most important information. It 
further approves and congratulates the 
Executive Council on the militant action 
it has taken and recommends that the 
Council continue its constructive policy 
in cooperation with the Federal Commit- 
tee on Apprenticeship Training. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Vocational Education 


On that portion of the Report of the 
Executive Council under the above cap- 
tion, which reads as follows: 


Vocational Education—Severe criticism 
has been directed toward the administra- 
tion of vocational education because in 
many instances it permitted the control 
and purpose of vocational education to 
become an adjunct to the employment 
and management divisions of big cor- 
porations. This meant that instead of 
workers being trained for the purpose 
of making them efficient and to develop 
ability in performing work for which 
they were peculiarly fitted, they were 
merely required to acquire special skill 
and speed in certain jobs. 

So serious and so widespread were 
complaints against the administration of 
vocational education that the President 
created a commission to investigate be- 
fore the increased appropriations of the 
George-Deen Act should become effective. 


iSven befgre this inquiry had been fin- 
ished a p@werful lobby became active for 
the purpose of increasing the appropria- 
tion for vocational education by ten mil- 
lion dollars over the four and one-half 
million dollars recommended by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. The Appropriation 
Bill for the Department of the Interior 
passed both Houses of Congress with an 
amendment adding ten million dollars to 
the four and a half millions recom- 
mended for vocational education. The 
American Federation of Labor opposed 
this amendment. 


The President signed the measure with 
the following memorandum attached: 


August 10, 1937, 
Statement by the President 


I have, with much reluctance, affixed 
my signature to H. R. 6958, the Appro- 
priation Bill for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year 1938. The 
principal item of difficulty was the ap- 
propriation of nearly fourteen and a half 
million doilars for the further develop- 
ment of vocational education—ten mil- 
lion dollars more than the estimate of 
the Bureau of the Budget which I pre- 
sented to Congress. 


I recognize that a sound program of 
vocational education is greatly needed in 
the United States, but an appropriation 
at this time of the full amount author- 
ized under the Act of June 8, 1936, 
known as tne George-Deen Act, is not the 
way to meet this need. 


On September 19, I appointed an ad- 
visory committee to study the experience 
under the existing program of Federal 
aid for vocational education, the rela- 
tion of such training to other forms of 
education, and to prevailing economic 
and social conditions, and the extent of 
the need for an expanded program. At 
that time I called the attention of the 
committee specifically to H. R. 12120, the 
George-Deen Act, and requested the com- 
mittee to study and report on the pres- 
ent need for an enlarged program as 
provided for in that Act. 


_ The committee has since been at work 
in accordance with those instructions. 
The necessary studies were planned and 
a staff of qualified personnel was em- 
ployed. Information was obtained from 
the United States Office of Education, 
the Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training, and _ several other Federal 
agencies. Further information was _ se- 
cured from officials administering voca- 
tional education and other forms of edu- 
cation in the several States and in many 
localities, and from a large body of citi- 
zens interested in the development of a 
sound program of education. 

The committee conducted a total of 19 
days of conferences at Nashville, New 
Orleans, Chicago, New York and Wash- 
ington. At these conferences the views 
were obtained of a large number of edu- 
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eational research workers and adminis- 
trators, public officials, agriculturists, in- 
dustrialists, economists, merchants, per- 
sonnel directors, representatives of la- 
bor, and other interested citizens. 


The present session of Congress has 
witnessed the introduction of a large 
number of bills concerned with educa- 
tional matters which would greatly in- 
crease the permanent financial obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government. It 
seemed highly desirable to me that care- 
ful study should be given the problems 
involved in these and other proposals 
with respect to public education. Ac- 
cordingly, on April 19, I requested the 
committee that I had appointed to give 
more extended consideration to the whole 
subject of Federal relationship to State 
and local conduct of education. The en- 
larged assignment of the committee will 
be completed ‘n time for consideration 
early next winte:. 


The committee points out that the 
training of the personnel necessary for 
extension and improvement of vocational 
education is a problem of the first im- 
portance. It also finds that readjust- 
ments to make possible a considerable 
expansion and improvement in the train- 
ing of teacher: can be made in most of 
the Staves under current appropriations. 
The fact cannot be overlooked, however. 
that the teacher personnel is not now 
available in most of the states to staff 
enlarged programs of vocational educa- 
tion unless certification standards are 
materially reduced and teachers are em- 
ployed who are not well qualified. In 
many instances, vocational education is 
already suffering from  poorly-equipped 
teachers, and it would be a grave mis- 
take to dilute the standards of teaching 
still further. 

The committee has pointed out that 
the basis for the distribution of funds 
among the States as provided for in the 
vocational education statutes, including 
the George-Deen Act, tends in many cases 
to increase rather than to decrease in- 
equalities in educational opportunity. 
These increased inequalities arise from 
the operation of the State minimum al- 
lotments and from the matching provi- 
sions. They arise also from the difficul- 
ties encountered in attempts to adminis- 
ter a vocational program in small rural 
high schools. The areas most in need 
of aid are frequently the ones least able 
to meet the matching and other qualify- 
ing provisions. 

It should be pointed out that Federal 
funds spent for the promotion of voca- 
tional education under the Smith-Hughes 
and related statutes are by no means 
the only Federal appropriations to pro- 
vide vocational training for the youth 
of the Nation. During the past four 
years the problem has been dealt with 
in many ways. The Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, and the National Youth Ad- 


ministration are among the newer agen- 
cies which have been concerned with 
problems of vocational training. The 
Congress of the United States has al- 
ready appropriated substantial amounts 
to these agencies for activities designed 
to train for useful employment. The edu- 
cational programs of these and other 
Federal agencies, old and new, are now 
being studied. 


Tt would be premature to launch a 
greatly expanded program in_ certain 
fields of vocational education before the 
report and recommendations of the com- 
mittee studying these problems are avail- 
able for consideration. It is, in fact, of 
the utmost importance that action should 
await the committee’s findings, for at 
the present time the necessary statistical 
studies for planning economically sound 
programs of vocestionel edvestion do not 
exist. 

Much of the anparent demand for the 
immediate extension of the vocational ed- 
ucation program under the George-Deen 
Act appears to have been stimulated by 
an active lobby of vocational teachers, 
supervisors anid administrative officers in 
the field of vocational education, who are 
interested in the emoluments paid in 
part from Federal funds. It is not with- 
out significance that in the course of the 
debates on this appropriation, members 
of both houses of the Congress referred 
to the pressure exerted upon them by 
groups actively lobbying in behalf of the 
full appropriation. Evidence was read 
into the records of the debates in both 
houses indicating that much of the im- 
petus behind this movement emanated 
from a single. interested source. 


A considerable number of «ducators in- 
terested in general education, many rep- 
resentatives of organized labor, and a 
large group of employers are profound!: 
dissatisfied with the results of vocation: 
education under the existing set-up, and 
have repeatedivy urged that there be no 
further expansion of vocational educa- 
tion pendine the report of the committee 
on the whole Federal program of par- 
ticipation in education. 

The Advisory Committee on Education 
reports that it is unanimous in the rec- 
ommendation that financial support by 
the Federal Government for the types of 
vocational education now receiving sup- 
port should be continued without cur- 
tailment during the coming fiscal year. 
Tt is not in favor of the enlargement of 
Federal support of vocational education 
until consideration has been given to 
the whole subject of Federal relations 
to State and local conduct of education 
of all types. 

In view of the above, it is clear that 
IT would be subject to censure if any of 
the $14,483,000 appropriated in this Act 
for vocational training were spent ineffi- 
ciently or inadvisedly. The Congress 
having appropriated the money to the 
extent of $10,000,000 more than was rec- 
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ommended, 1 will, therefore, carry out 
what is obviously the intention of the 
Congress—that as much of the total sum 
shall be expended during the current fis- 
cal year as can properly and usefully 
be spent—no more and no less. 


The President is to be commended for 
his determined insistence in refusing to 
be forced into unsound educational ex- 
pansion. His statement of the situation 
and the forces at work affords confirma- 
tion for the Federation’s wisdom in op- 
posing this increase in appropriation. 
There is no_ other teaching force or 
funds available for such expansion. In 
addition, the administration of vocational 
education is still in the hands of those 
responsible for the mistakes of the past 
—mistakes which bring into question edu- 
cational leadership and integrity. 


Recent conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor have made it abun- 
dantly clear that the system of vocational 
education as administered in this country 
has disclosed some serious defects, both 
in purpose and in administration. Largely 
as a result of the criticisms of labor's 
representation in the Federal Branch of 
Vocational Education and of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in the adminis- 
tration of this Act, President Roosevelt 
appointed a special committee to explore 
this question of Vocational Education and 
report to the Congress of the United 
States. The efforts on the part of a 
powerful lobby to increase the apnropria- 
tion for vocational education before the 
President’s Inquiry had been completed 
resulted in the passage of an additional 
appropriation. 

In a letter attached to this appropria- 
tion bill passed by both Houses of Con- 
gress, the President of the United States 
administered a telling rebuke which not 
only pointed to the unwisdom of such 
a procedure, but even undertook to in- 
dicate that he would use his own dis- 
cretion in approving for payment only of 
such sums that could be properly used 
and usefully spent. 

Your committee desires to commend 
the President on the argument which he 
used in this memorandum and his de- 
termination to refrain from approving 
any unsound Vocational Education expan- 
sion. 

Policies of the Federal Government on 
Vocational Education are determined by 
the Federal Board on Vocational Educa- 
tion. 


The American Federation of Labor is 
represented directly on this Board and 
our representative states that there has 
not been the degree of cooperation and 
coordination necessary to get the kind 
of administration desired by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and that much 
if not all of the complaint arises out of 
occurrences prior to Labor representation 
on the Federal Board. 


It is recommended by your Committee 
that the officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor bring to the attention 
of Labor’s representation on the Federal 
Board any complaints and in that way 
we are of the opinion much progress can 
be made in improving the administration 
of this necessary service. We also wish 
to call attention to action of the previous 
convention caling for a full time Federal 
Roard and we restate our belief that a 
more satisfactory administration of this 
service could be obtained by a Board 
that would be free to give its entire time 
to this work. We further recommend 
that the President of the Federation di- 
rect our permanent Committee on Edu- 
eation to investigate this entire question, 
and take such action as will remove 
cause for complaint. 

Your committee further would express 
the conviction that until such time as 
the administration of Vocational Educa- 
tion in this country can give clearer 
evidence of its concern for the general 
public welfare, that the American Feder- 
ation of Labor will withhold its full and 
hearty support. 

For years the Executive Council and 
your Committee on Education has urged 
that a standing Committee on Education 
be established in each State and Central 
Body and that this activity be coordi- 
nated between the two bodies especially 
in its insistence on adequate labor repre- 
sentation on State Advisory Committees 
on Vocational Education, on State and 
I.ocal Boards of Education, other Educa- 
tional Commissions and all Boards of 
Public Libraries. Until this is done the 
standing Committee on Education of the 
American Federation of Labor will be 
most seriously handicapped in all of its 
educational activities in bringing about 
legitimate and _ essential educational 
progress. 
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Your committee again wishes to point 
out and strongly urge the real necessity 
of all affiliates of the Federation, and 
especially State Federations and Central 
Bodies becoming more actively interested 
and insistent on the rights of Labor and 
of the public at larme not only on the 
subject matter of Vocational Education 
but on all educational activities 


A motion was made and seconded 
to adopt this section of the committce’s 
report. 

Delegate Ohl, Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor: Even at this late 
hour it is my duty and I am com- 
pelled by my general interest in vo- 
cational education to say a few words 
on the subject. I am in full accord 
with the recommendations of the com- 
mittee as to an investigation of this 
entire matter, and also in respect to a 
better coordination for the purpose of 
advancing vocational education. 


I wish that all of us could under- 
stand, first, that vocational education 
is a very important branch of educa- 
tion and that it has been the creation 
of the organized labor movement, as 
has general education in this country. 


The Executive Council’s report to 
this convention is not quite clear on 
all questions. I think the committee 
has referred to its conception that the 
complaints referred to in the report 
have been complaints that have arisen 
prior to the time when this Federation 
urged the creation of a ccmmittee of 
nine to investigate the abuses that 
were prevalent in some of the states 
and which were financed by Federal 
funds. 


About that time I was requested by 
President Green to accept a position 
on the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, and I made the motion, 
and on my motion the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education created a 
committee of nine, according to the 
request of the American Federation of 
Labor, and that committee made a 
report. 


I do not know to just what extent 
these abuses have been eliminated. 


I assume that in vocational educa- 
tion, as in general education there 
are abuses, but I do know that at 
that time I had numerous conferences 
with those who directed trade and in- 
dustry, home economics, teacher train- 
ing and those matters that come under 
the direetion of that department, and 
I was given to understand they were 
in full accord and would carry out the 
instructions of the Federal Board of 
Education to eliminate these abuses 
the American Federation of Labor 
complained of. 


Those grievances that have not been 
met that were presented by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, I assume some 
of them still exist, but I do know 
some of them have been eliminated. 
The point I am making is that the 
Executive Council evidently is not con- 
fining its comment to complaints on 
abuses that have arisen since that time, 
but rather are reporting their protest 
against those abuses that existed at 
the time when the American Federation 
of Labor requested the appointment of 
that committee of nine. 


I also want to say that the im- 
pression should not go forth that the 
staff of the Vocational Department 
under the Department of Education is 
not an efficient and well-functioning 
agency. It is likely that there may be 
some one in that department who is 
not meeting the requests of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor or the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education. 
Nevertheless, we should not say that 
the Department as a whole is ineffi- 
cient because I believe from my obser- 
vations and my contact with those 
people that it is a very efficient de- 
partment. I want to say that Commis- 
sioner Studebaker has given very good 
service and in almost every instance, 
in fact, in every instance that I can 
bring to mind he has been in full ac- 
cord with the requests and the de- 
mands of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


So far as the appropriations are con- 
cerned, I have no quarrel with the 
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President’s final paragraph. As a 
matter of fact, I think the President 
should do just what he said he would 
do, and that is to expend Federal 
money out of that appropriation only 
where those abuses we complain of 
do not exist and only where real vo- 
cational education prevails. 


TIT want also to commend the com- 
mittee for their recommendation for 
better coordination, and I would like 
to ask our representatives from the 
various Central Bodies to make a 
survey of the conditions in their par- 
ticular communities, likewise the State 
Federation of Labor, and report to the 
American Federation of Labor under 
what circumstances the Vocational 
Education Board in their particular 
communities is being operated. 


I want to say that the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, the full-time 
representative Board was discontinued 
some years ago and the part-time 
Board was established. I am ready to 
admit to you as a member of that 
Board that IT am not able in perhaps 
two meetings a year that are being 
held by that Board. to give the at- 
tention that vocational education is 
entitled to. T still think, and the 
American Federation of Labor from 
time to time has gone on record adopt- 
ing resolutions for the maintenance of 
the independent’ representatives on 
vocational boards, both Federal and 
State, and I think that is a good re- 
commendation. 


Furthermcre, I think there should 
be better coordination between the 
States and their representatives on 
the Board. These Boards were cre- 
ated so that we might have a full 
understanding of the needs and re- 
quirements which are demanded by the 
American Federation of Labor. If the 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa~ 
tion is not a worthwhile instrument, 
there is no use of the A. F. of L. rep- 
resentatives being on that Board, and 
as I say, while I am making no ex- 
cuses, I have done those things which 
I was able to do, but I cannot divorce 


myself from the work of my state, and 
devote my time to the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. 


While I am saying this I want you 
to understand, too, I am not speaking 
for a full-time job, because when a 
full-time Board is created I assure 
you I will be too busy up in my terri- 
tory in labor matters to accept a 
position of that kind. But I believe 
the American Federation of Labor 
should go forward and see that the 
proper agency is established, so that 
the Department of Education and the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
may work for the end for which vo- 
cational education was established. 


The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


Workers’ Education Bureau 


Upon that portion of the Report of 
the Executive Council under the above 
caption, which reads as follows: 


The workers’ education movement during 
the past eleven months has experienced a 
number of notable developments and has 
as well brought to a focus work which 
lias been maturing over a long period of 
time. 


1. Research Division. Among the first, 
then, of the activities of the Bureau which 
have been carried forward has been the 
Research Division, with its headquarters 
in the Machinists’ Building in Washing- 
ton. Here under able leadership and with 
the competent assistance of a small staff 
of experienced workers a plan was effec- 
tively carried forward for serving local 
unions with current materials on their 
own problems. The Research Division, 
working in close cooperation with the 
Federation’s Research Division, was de- 
veloping a direct service to unions. That 
service was initiated by writing materials 
to be presented by union members in 
their regular union meetings. It covered 
topics which requests coming in to the 
Research Division of the Federation had 
shown to be uppermost. Beginning with 
a series of skits on the Social Security 
Law. it included also material on Work- 
men’s Compensation, Occupational Dis- 
eases, Building Effective Union Organiza- 
tion, the Union Label, and Facts Useful 
for Negotiating an Agreement. 

Following presentation of “A Union 
Committee Without the Facts” and “A 
Union Committee With the Facts’ re- 
quests came in from several unions for 
assistance from the Bureau’s Research Di- 
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vision in finding out the facts that would 
help the union in its negotiations. ‘The 
results were satisfactory to the unions; 
and requests from other trades and 
localities were beginning to come in when 
the work of the Research Division had to 
be discontinued. 


Our experience indicates that a com- 
paratively small staff and office devoted to 
such services as these which the Research 
Division performed would bring enormous 
returns to the labor movement. This is 
not only true of servicing unions with 
facts for the purpose of negotiations, but 
of the follow-up of our skits on organiza- 
tion and on labor legislation, as well as 
on the study material. The skits were 
curtain-raisers, so to speak, to services 
which local and city central unions were 
increasingly requesting after they had 
used some of the Research Division 
material. 


2. Proposed Legislation for Federal 
Grants-in-Aid. The second of the activi- 
ties of the Bureau concerned the matter 
of providing more permanent basis of 
financial support for the whole workers’ 
education program. In anticipation of the 
termination of the grants for the WPA 
program and in view of the great difficulty 
of securing private aid for a workers’ 
education program, it became imperatively 
necessary to give consideration to some 
form of governmental grants-in-aid of 
workers’ education. Under the leadership 
of the Bureau a group of leaders in the 
workers’ education movement convened at 
the Department of Labor in Washington 
on October 16 and 17, 1936, on December 
17, 1986, and on January 27, 1937. Out of 
this series of conferences a draft for a 
proposed bill was submitted for considera- 
tion to representatives of labor and educa- 
tion. It became clear, however, that in 
view of the President’s Committee on 
Vocational Education, with its broad 
terms of reference, it would not be 
possible to secure any affirmative action 
in the Congress of the United States until 
such time as that Committee had made its 
report. Accordingly, it was the judgment 
of the committee that no action should be 
taken until after the Reeves Committee 
makes its report and there is an oppor- 
tunity to determine the new statement of 
public policy with reference to the grant 
of Federal money in aid of education. 


3. Labor Institutes and Organized 
Labor Programs. In the third place, the 
Bureau carried forward its program of 
setting up institutes and cooperating with 
various unions in the development of their 
educational programs. The Rutgers Labor 
Institute, which is one of the pioneer 
activities in the field, held its seventh an- 
nual meeting in June, 1937, and evoked a 
wide measure of response and approval 
from the leadership of labor. 


Another example of a cooperative effort 
on the part of the Bureau has been its 
work in cooperation with the Ohio State 


Federation of Labor in setting up its De- 
partment of Workers’ Education and help- 
ing its director in the development of his 
program. Local institutes have been held 
in Ohio in connection with the conventions 
or the State Federation of Labor and the 
Director of the Bureau has aided the Ohio 
director in his radio and institute pro- 
grams during the year. The Ohio plan 
ecnstitutes a notable example of leader- 
ship on the part of a State Federation of 
Labor and deserves to be followed by 
other State Federations in the promotion 
of a genuine program of education among 
its members. 

4. W.P.A. Workers’ Education Pro- 
gram. While the subvention from the 
General Education Board, which made it 
possible for the Bureau to enlarge its 
staff to cooperate with the Emergency 
Educational Program, was terminated on 
July 1, 1936, and no further funds were 
made available, the Bureau has neverthe- 
less been able to cooperate with the W. 
P.A. program in some sections of the 
country. This cooperation has taken the 
form in some centers of assisting in set- 
ting up conferences, taking part in train- 
ing institutes, and in one or two cases in 
helping to provide facilities for the train- 
ing of teachers. By the end of the fiscal 
year for the W.P.A. program it was re- 
ported that upwards of 60,000 workers had 
been served through the Emergency Pro- 
gram in some 3,000 classes. With the 
decision of the Administration to continue 
the Emergency Program for another year, 
the opportunities for cooperation will con- 
tinue. However, in some states the work- 
ers’ education program has been drasti- 
eally cut, although not so much so as 
cther parts of the program. In spite of 
these cuts in a number of the states, it is 
anticipated that some provisions will be 
made for the expansion of the Federal 
program to overcome the difficulties in 
some of the states. 

5. Radio Program. The fifth activity of 
the Bureau has been the plan of coopera- 
tion with Station WCEFL in the develop- 
ment of its radio work. The skits pre- 
pared by the Research Division of the 
Bureau were presented over Station WCFL, 
with the cooperation of a local W.P.A. 
Theater Project and evoked a wide meas- 
ure of interest. It has made it abundantly 
clear that the use of dramatic skits for 
the presentation of educational ideas has 
great possibilities, particularly through 
the medium of the radio. 

6. Institutes for Organizers. With the 
appointment of a Director of Organization 
for the American Federation of Labor, a 
new policy of coordinating the organizing 
activities of the Federation was inaug- 
urated. To meet the needs for a broader 
program of training for organizers, the 
cooperation of the Bureau was invited in 
setting up a series of regional institutes 
for their training. The first of these insti- 
tutes, which was held on August 21 and 
22 in the City of Boston, brought together 
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the paid organizers of New England and 
a selected group of the volunteer organ- 
izers. The institute proved to be a notable 
success, on the basis of which plans are 
now in prospect for establishing similar 
regional institutes for organizers in New 
York, New Jersey, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. 


q. Leave of Absence of the Director. 
During the period of three months in the 
spring of 1937 the Director of the Bureau 
was granted a leave of absence by the 
Executive Committee of the Bureau, to 
make a special study of technical educa- 
tion in Europe. 


8. Financial Support of the Bureau. 
The question of financial support of the 
Bureau has continued to present a very 
real problem. In March, 1937, the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York made an emer- 
gency and final grant of $5,000 to the 
Bureau to meet the anticipated deficit 
during the current year. While the Bureau 
will be able to balance its budget up to 
the time of the Denver Convention, it 
must become clear to anyone that if the 
Bureau is to grow and function and serve 
the developing needs of the movement 
more adequate financial support must be 
provided for. Such an _ investment in 
workers’ education pays large dividends. 
It still remaing true to repeat the words 
of the late Samuel Gompers: “Whatever 
progtess the labor movement makes rests 
upon an educational basis.” 

Year after year it is our privilege to 
record the satisfaction of this convention 
in the constructive growth of the Work- 
ers Education Bureau of America. Work- 
ing within the limitations of both funds 
and personnel, the Bureau continues to 
give evidences of its vitality and imag- 
ination in the conduct of its own work. 


Research Division 


During the past year it became ap- 
parent that one of the needs of labor 
was a knowledge of the functioning as 
well as the underlying principles of the 
Social Security Act. In order to drama- 
tize this problem, the Bureau, through 
its research division, carried forward a 
most useful program of servicing the 
unions with materials and pertinent in- 
formation particularly addressed to the 
new members of the trade unions. Ma- 
terial on such matters as Social Security, 
Workmen's Compensation, Occupational 
Diseases; Building Effective Union Organ- 
ization, the Use of Facts in Negotiating 
Agreements, was widely disseminated 
and received a generous measure of ap- 


proval by labor organizations through- 
out the country. 

Your committee desires to commend 
the Bureau in its leadership in setting 
up such a research division and in pre- 
paring material of such recognized value 
to the trade union movement, 


Proposed Legislation for Federal Grants- 
in-Aid 

During the past year the Bureau has 
taken the initiative in calling a series 
of conferences in Washington among the 
leaders in the Workers’ Education Move- 
ment to explore the possibilities of some 
form of Grants-in-Aid for Workers’ Edu- 
cation. Out of this series of conferences 
there has developed a proposed bill which 
will be presented at a later date to the 
Committee on Labor and Education. The 
President’s Advisory Committee on Ed- 
ucation under its new terms of refer- 
ence is giving consideration to this whole 
matter of Grants-in-Aid, and will sub- 
mit a report to the next Congress. When 
this report is made it is anticipated that 
the Bureau will complete its formula- 
tion of the necessary legislation for such 
federal assistance. 


Your committee is of the opinion that 
the Bureau, in initiating these confer- 
ences and formulating the principles of 
such legislation, is deserving of the ap- 
proval and commendation of this con- 
vention. 


Labor Institutes and Organized Labor 
Programs 

For nearly ten years the Bureau has 
sponsored Labor Institutes on various 
economic and industrial topics of in- 
terest to Labor. These institutes which 
have been set up in cooperation with 
the labor organizations on the one side 
and some of the institutions of higher 
learning on the other have proved to be 
very effective and useful mediums for 
the dissemination of information. 


Your committee is gratified to know 
that the comprehensive educational pro- 
gram development of the Bureau in co- 
operation with the various State Fed- 
erations of Labor has been so universally 
successful. In particular, the Ohio Plan, 
to which reference has been made before, 
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is worthy of commendation. A more re- 
cent plan in the State of Wisconsin for 
the setting up of a Workers’ Education 
Division in the State University is like- 
wise deserving of our approval. 


Your committee, therefore, heartily en- 
dorses the continuation of this Labor In- 
stitute Program and especially commends 
the Ohio, Wisconsin, California and New 
Jersey State Federations of Labor for 
their aggressive leadership in this field. 


Ww. P. A. Workers’ Education Program 


The W. P. A. Workers’ Education 
Program which is now in its fourth year 
has experienced many of the vicissi- 
tudes of all emergency educational pro- 
grams. It has, however, achieved a 
maximum student enrollment of more 
than 60,000 students in 3,000 classes. It 
has brought together groups of teach- 
ers and workers in various parts of the 
country and has established’ certain 
standards for instruction. With the re- 
turn of normal times, however, there 
has been a marked reduction in the per- 
sonnel and services to Labor. The Bu- 
reau has cooperated in the development 
of the W. P. A. Program on a strictly 
non-partisan basis. 


Your committee commends the Bureau 
for its cooperation with the W. P. A. 
Workers’ Education Program with a 
special regard to the Bureau's insistence 
that its cooperation depend upon a non- 
partisan approach to all educational ac- 
tivities. 

In general, W. P. A. workers’ classes 
have functioned as non-partisan educa- 
tional activities. However, your commit- 
tee has been informed that there have 
been some regrettable instances where 
they have functioned on a _ partisan 
basis. 

Your committee desires to point out 
that it is a matter of great concern that 
governmental funds in educational proj- 
ects are used on a partisan basis. 


Your committee recommends that this 
convention direct the Executive Council 
and the President of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor to closely observe this 
activity of the W. P. A. and to register 
a vigorous protest against any continu- 
ance of this partisan policy, 


Radio Program 

For the past seven years the Bureau 
has undertaken an important service in 
providing instruction by radio. It has 
been a service which has been maintained 
at a high level of excellence and has 
reached a large number in the popula- 
tion. The recent experiment of utilizing 
the educational facilities of Station 
WCFL in Chicago for a dramatic presen- 
tation of the Social Security skits has 
been a striking example of the resource- 
fulness of the Bureau. 


Your committee in commending the 
Bureau and WCFL for this activity ur- 
gently recommends that similar pro- 
grams be carried forward at periodic in- 
tervals over either local stations or na- 
tion-wide networks. 


Under the heading, Labor Institutes 
and Organizers Conferences your com- 
mittee records its approval of the Bu- 
reau’s activities and cooperation in the 
development of the organizational activi- 
ties of the Federation. For some years 
the Director and the Bureau have been 
developing material for use in the work 
of systematic training for Labor organ- 
izers. Because of the current complex 
problems of Labor it is necessary that 
opportunity should be provided to con- 
sider these problems in conferences with 
the older and more successful represen- 
tatives of Labor in the fleld and to take 
advantage of the wisdom that comes of 
such experience. 

Four institutes of training for organ- 
izers have been held—one in Detroit, one 
in Boston, one in Cincinnati and the 
fourth in Atlanta. Each of these insti- 
tutes has brought together responsible 
leaders of the Federation and has af- 
forded to them the opportunity of a 
critical and intelligent consideration of 
their problems. Under the joint leader- 
ship of the Bureau and the Division on 
Organization of the Federation, these 
training institutes have provided a most 
useful and effective form of in-training 
service. The value of these training con- 
ferences has been widely recognized by 
all who have taken part and are now 
regarded as an important part of the 
regular organizational activity of the 
Federation, 
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Your committee notes with interest the 
commend the Bureau and its Director 
for both their initiative for outlining the 
plans for these conferences and their 
assistance in their conduct. 

Your committee cannot too highly com- 
mend the Bureau and its Director for both 
their initiative for outlining the plans of 
these conferences and their assistance in 
their conduct. 


Directer Miller’s European Investigation 
For the American Youth Commission 


Your committee notes with interest the 
honor which was extended to the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau to spend three months 
in Europe this spring to make a study 
of the trends in technical education in 
England, France and Germany. This 
investigation undertaken for the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission has already dis- 
closed interesting points for the devel- 
opment of the program in this country. 

It is with pleasure that your commit- 
tee approves the action taken by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Bureau in af- 
fording Director Miller an opportunity 
to make this very much’ worthwitie 
study. 


Director Miller’s Address 


During the past 14 years the Director 
and Secretary of the Worker’s Education 
Bureau has addressed the annual conven- 
tions of the American Federation of 
Labor. Each year his address has not 
only been most informative, but a dis- 
tinctive contribution of educational sig- 
nificance and which has been character- 
ized by a remarkably clear vision and 
understanding of the requirements and 
educational] ideals of American Democ 
racy. Your Committee congratulates Di- 
rector Miller on his splendid address to 
this year’s convention. His comprehensive 
and illuminating review of the work and 
activities of the Bureau and the great 
service rendered to the Federation and 
its affiliated bodies is worthy of the 
serious study of the officers and dele- 
gates to this convention. 


In the light of his known competency, 
his report, on existing conditions in 
Europe and the ever drifting race to re- 
arm and to war; and especially the deep 
concern and disillusionment of the Youth 
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of Europe as to their future and the fu- 
ture of Humanity Itself, is of utmost sig- 
nificance and a matter of deep and grave 
concern not only to this Federation and 
its membership but to the entire Amer- 
ican people. 

Your Committee recommends that his 
address be published in pamphlet form 
and distributed to Affiliated Bodies and 
made available to those concerned and in 
sympathy with the ideals and philosophy 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


Financial Support of the Bureau 


It is now more than thirteen years ago 
that the last convention over which the 
late Samuel Gompers presided, provided 
for a per capita support of the Bureau 
on a voluntary basis. Since that time 
some National and International Unions 
have undertaken to provide a basis of 
support for the Bureau in accordance 
with the provisions as laid down then 
and in subsequent conventions. More re- 
cently the American Federation »f Labor 
in recognition of the useful service per- 
formed vy the Bureau recommended an 
annual grant of $5,000.00. With the ex- 
pansion of the program of the Bureau, 
however, and the greater opportunity of 
service to the Federation and especially 
in its organizational activities it becomes 
clear that additional funds should be 
made available to it. As the Federation 
embarks on a new and more vigorous 
campaign of public education and or- 
ganization, the resources and techniques 
of the Bureau will have to be more wide- 
ly utilized. 

The Workers Education Bureau has 
been well called the ‘Educational Arm” 
of the Federation. The sederation, to ac- 
complish its aims, and purposes expressly 
and intentionally must be a “Thinking 
Machine” as well as a “Fighting Mach- 
ine.’’ The logical place for the support of 
the Bureau is in the Federation and its 
affiliates whose members it serves. 

Your Committee therefore recommends 
that this convention authorize the Execu- 
tive Council to increase the financial 
support to the Bureau so as to provide 
a more adequate sum for the conduct 
of its greatly increased opportunities for 
service. 

Your Committee further requests that 
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the President of the American Federation 
of Labor address a special communica- 
tion to all Affiliated Unions, State and 
Central Bodies, pointing out the import- 
ant work of the Workers Education Bu- 
reau, and urging them to affiliate and to 
cooperate and support the Bureau in or- 
der that the membership of the 4 merican 
Federation of Labor as a whole may re- 
ceive its benefits and advantages. 

The report of th» committee was 
unanimously adopted. 

The following resolutions were re- 
ferred to your committee. 


Democratic Policies in Public School 
Education 
Resolution No. 38—By Delegates Je- 
rome Davis and Irvin R. Kuenzli, Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, Current pronouncements 
of leading educators and discussions at 
the 1937 convention of the American 
Federation of Teachers have revealed 
that many school systems of America 
are operated on an undemocratic, mili- 
taristic basis, so that classroom teachers 
live and work in a constant atmosphere 
of tear,‘and 

WHEREAS, Teachers in many schools 
are compelled to join non-union or- 
ganizations not of their own choosing 
and are instructed how to vote on im- 
portant matters, and 

WHEREAS, In certain states non- 
union organizations with dues of 
twenty-five cents to a dollar a year 
ire being established to prevent affilia- 
tion of teachers with organized labor, 
and 

WHEREAS, Autocratic control of 
public schools dictated by outside pres- 
sure groups threatens the cherished 
position of our public schools in pre- 
paring children for intelligent partici- 
pation in democratic government, and 

WHEREAS, Conditions in leading 
European countries have proved that 
the American labor movement can con- 
tinue to exist only so long as demo- 
cratic institutions remain, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at its Fifty-Seventh 
Annual Convention urge education com- 
mittees of all affiliated bodies to assist 
teachers in securing democratic work- 
ing conditions and in providing schools 
which shall exemplify, in their struc- 
ture and operation, the fundamental 
principles of American democracy, and 
be it further. 

RESOLVED, That affiliated bodies 
of the American Federation of Laoor 
insist that teachers in local communi- 


ties have free choice in joining organi- 
zations and the same opportunity as 
other skilled workers to affiliate on 
a fraternal basis with their fellow 
workers. 


The American Federation of Labor 
was one of the pioneer agencies in 
this country in the establishment of 
free public instruction. It has ever 
jealously guarded the fundamental 
democratic development of our pub- 
lic school system since its inception. It 
must continue to do so for it is not 
only true to say that the labor move- 
ment can progressively continue only 
under democratic institutions, but the 
democratic institutions can continue to 
progress in safety only so long as there 
is a labor movement. 


Your committee therefore approves 
of the general purposes of this reso- 
lution and recommends that Educa- 
tion Committees and Labor everywhere 
watch carefully the conditions under 
which our public schools are admin- 
istered. The American Federation of 
Labor has ever and will continue to 
support teachers and other employes 
of our public school system and higher 
institutions of learning in their de- 
mand for complete freedom of organi- 
zation. 

The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


Federal Ald For Schools 
Resolution No. 4—By Delegates Je 
rome Davis and Irvin R. Kuenzli, Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, At its national conven- 
tion in 1936 the American Federation 
of Labor declared that “adequate and 
effective educational institutions are 
essential in a democratic country, and 
the larger investments we make in 
education the more likely we are to 
cope with our economic and political 
problems constructively;” and 


WHEREAS, The report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council stated: “The Executive 
Council, appreciating the conditions 
surrounding the education of our chil 
dren, believes that the federal govern 
ment should give whatever aid is pos- 
sible to the states in order that not a 
single child shall be prevented from 
securing an education,” and 

WHEREAS, In 1937 thousands of 


achools ar- still closed or faced with 
seriously overcrowded classes, sweat 
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shop conditions as to wages and hours 
for teachers, antiquated buildings and 
equipment, and shortened terms. and 


WHEREAS, In 1937 there exists a 
serious need for equalizing educational 
opportunity throughout the nation—a 
need resulting from the fact that public 
education in America varies from no 
schooling at all in certain poor dis- 
tricts to elaborate schools in rich dis- 
tricts, and 


WHEREAS, The Congress of the 
United States, in spite of elaborate ex- 
penditures for armaments, roads, post 
offices, bridges, etc., has failed to pro- 
vide a program of federal aid for 
schools, thus curtailing our public 
school system and undermining the 
very foundations of democratic insti- 
tutions, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, at its Fifty-Seventh 
Annual Convention, go on record in 
favor of a federal grant for education 
to be distributed to the several states 
with provisions which will protect the 
funds from political control, prevent 
discrimination because of race or color, 
guarantee a_i sufficient number of 
school days and school years for every 
child; but leave the operation, super- 
vision and structure of the curricula to 
local boards of education. 


The American Federation of Labor in 
previous conventions has expressed its 
approval of the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities for all. It has in 
the past supported the general principle 
of Grants-in-Aid for education. The 
President’s Advisory Committee on Ed- 
ucation is now engaged in exploring the 
whole question of the relationship of the 
Federal Government to public education 
in this country. The results of that 
study are likely to be fundamental and 
far-reaching 

Your committee, therefore, while ap- 
proving the general principle of federal 
aid, considers it necessary to await this 
report before determining the precise 
way in which such grants shall be made. 
Upon the submission of this report the 
officers of the American Federation of 
Labor and the permanent Committee 
on Education will be in a position to 
take such action as may be warranted. 

The attention of the committee has 
been directed to the fact that the one 
million classroom teachers of the coun- 
try are not adequately represented on 
the Special Committee appointed by the 


President of the United States. Because 
of this allegation your committee recom- 
mends that this be inquired into by 
the officers of the American Federation 
of Labor and that they be empowered 
to take such action as their inquiry 
will warrant. 

The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


Academic Freedom and Tenure Laws 
For Teachers 


Resolution No. 5—By Delegates Jerome 
Davis and Irvin R. Kuenzli, American 
Federation of Teachers. 


WHER#AS, During the past year the 
same organized interests which oppose 
organized workers have increasingly at- 
tacked the academic freedom and sound 
tenure conditions of teachers in the pub- 
lic schools and colleges of America; and 

WHEREAS, In California, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, Louisiana, Mon- 
tana, Wisconsin, Ohio, New York, West 
Virginia, Illinois, Minnesota, Connecticut, 
and other states, grievance cases have 
been reported in which teachers have 
been dismissed for union labor sym- 
pathies and activities, or for teaching 
facts opposed to the interests of political 
bosses and captains of industry; and 

WHEREAS, Complete freedom to teach 
the truth fairly and impartially is abso- 
lutely essential if the history and phil- 
osophy of the American labor movement 
are to receive proper consideration in 
the curricula of the schools and colleges 
of America: therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Fifty-Seventh 
Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor reaffirms its stand 
for academic freedom and sound tenure 
laws; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That all affiliated bodies 
make every effort to prevent unjust dis- 
missals of teachers ani to co-operate 
in reinstating teachers who have been 
dismissed because of sympathy with or- 
ganized labor. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has taken an unequivocal stand in be- 
half of academic freedom. It bolieves in 
the freedom of the teacher to teach the 
truth and the freedom of the student to 
hear such truth. It is essential that 
the youth of our country and our schools 
and colleges know the history, phil- 
osophy and principles of the American 
labor movement. It is imperative that 
the board, the teacher and the student 
should be free from either pressure from 
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without or indoctrination from within. 

Your committee, in the spirit of its 
previous declarations on this subject, 
agrees with the general intent of this 
resolution and re-affirms its position on 
academic freedom and _ sound _ tenure 
laws. The committee urges all affiliated 
bodies to use their best efforts to pre- 
vent the unjust dismissal of teachers 
and to cooperate in the re-instatement 
of teachers who have been unjustly 
dismissed for exercising their rights of 
academic freedom. 

The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


Abolishment of State Merchant Marine 
Schoolships 
Resolution No. 73—By Delegate Robert 
L. Ennis, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The state schoolships of 
the various states of the United States 
now existing are inadequate to the neces- 
sities of a modern merchant marine, and 
are of obsolete design and have but the 
slightest resemblance to a modern ship; 
they are of a type not adapted to the 
training of modern ships’ officers, and 
only by a stretch of imagination they 
are designated as schoolships; and 

WHEREAS, The cost of maintaining 
said schoolships is out of all proportion 
to their uscfulness, if any, and waste of 
taxpayers’ money; and 

WHEREAS, Said schoolships cater to a 
privileged class—in other words, to the 
sons of persons of financial affluence and 
not to American youths of modest means 
or boys who have the s2afaring profes- 
sion at heart and must work cheir way 
from the bottom up; and 

WHEREAS, Said schoolships are 
yachts whereby sons of persons of afflu- 
ent circumstances are enabled to take a 
yachting cruise occasionally and absorb 
a smattering of navigation, seamanship 
and acquaintance with obsolete engineer- 
ing at the expense of the State and 
United States Governments, and after 
graduation from said schoolships rarely 
adopt the seafaring profession—in par- 
ticular those boys graduating as marine 
engineers: and 

WHEREAS, Said _ schoolships have 
since their establishment graduated 
enough boys to ‘‘man’’ the entire United 
States merchant marine from captains 
and chief engineers to mess boys; and 

WHEREAS, A census of _ schoolship 
graduates will disclose that only a small 
percentage of all graduates adopted the 
seafaring profession; and 

WHEREAS. This training on _ such 
schoolships merely prevents the boy who 


has gone to sea to learn the calling from 
the bottom up, from advancing on his 
merits after he has become sufficiently 
skilled to go to navigation school and 
seek an officer’s position; and 

WHEREAS, Such hindrance to legiti- 
mate promotion only tends to and can 
only tend to keep the real American boy 
from the sea; and 


WHEREAS, The training of merchant 
marine officers is a national and not a 
state affair and should be treated as 
such; now therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Federal Govern- 
ment establish United States Merchant 
Marine academies at San Francisco, New 
York and/or other ports, if deemed ad- 
visable, and that all federal monies and 
equipment now expended and used on 
the said state schoolships be awarded 
or diverted to said United States Mer- 
chant Marine academies; and be it fur- 
ther 

RESOLVED, That said academies be 
under the sole authority of the Federal 
Government, and be located on shore, or 
upon a reasonably modern vessel moored 
and stationary at a place or places con- 
tiguous to active shipping and within 
a reasonable distance from shipbuilding 
plants and drydocks; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That said academies be 
equipped with all appliances as used on 
modern ships. and that instruction be 
given in mathematics, navigation, astron- 
omy, engineering, seamanship and kin- 
dred subjects, maritime law, English and 
at least one foreign language; and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That admission to said 
academies be based on at least three 
years’ actual experience on various types 
of merchant marine vessels at sea for 
deck officers’ training; and for engi- 
neers’ training at least one year’s serv- 
ice in the engine department of an ocean 
or coastwise vessel plus at least two 
years’ experience or service as machinist 
in any shipyard or other marine machine 
shop; or apprentice machinist at a mna- 
rine engine building plant, or three 
years’ total service in the engine depart- 
ment of ocean or coastwise vessels; and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That there shall not be 
any limit as to the age of seafaring men 
desiring full course instruction or partial 
‘nstruction as a deck officer or engine 
officer, providing they have the minimum 
amount of experience as stated in the 
preceding paragraph, and providing they 
are in good health and of temperate hab- 
its; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That no fees for instruc- 
tion be charged to seafaring men desir- 
ous of improving their knowledge in 
their particular vocation; and be it fur- 
ther 

RESOLVED, That a bill be prepared 
abolishing all state nautical schoolships, 
to be presented to the federal and state 
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legislatures and _ substitute therefor a 
modern system of nautical training for 
officers of the United States merchant 
marine; and be it further 


RESOLVED. That this resolution be 
printed and copies be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States; Federal and 
State Legislatures; United States De- 
partment of Commerce; Bureau of Navi- 
gation; Steamship Inspection Service; 
United States Maritime Commission. 

Your Committee has read with much 
interest the nine whereases and eight re- 
solves of this resolution. The informa- 
tion contained and the resolves which 
are recommended imply a more _ thor- 
ough study of the subject than is possi- 
ble for your Committee to give. 


Your committee therefore recommends 
that this matter be referred to the per- 
manent Committee on Education of the 
American Federation of Labor for in- 
vestigation and action. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Conclusion 


Your committee, in closing this re- 
port, wishes to point out the ever-grow- 
ing necessity of a broader, proper and 
more intelligent understanding upon the 
part of the workers of America of the 
economic philosophy, principles and ac- 
tivities of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


We urge the President and the Execu- 
tive Council to enlarge upon its re- 
search, educational and publicity activi- 
ties and to arrange for a broader and 
more extensive distribution of such ma- 
terials to the affiliated unions and to 
State and Central Bodies in order that 
they may be in a position to attain a 
still wider distribution of these materials 
for the guidance and information of all 
concerned in the economic welfare of our 
country. 


Delegate Milliman: This completes the 
report of the Committee and it is signed 
by the full committee. 

GEORGE M. HARRISON 
ELMER E. MILLIMAN 
L. P. LINDELOF 
THOMAS E. BURKE 
WM. R. TROTTER 

L. E. SWARTZ 

LEO E. GEORGE 


ROBERT WATT 
IRVIN R. KUENZLI 
VINCENT CASTRONOVO 
JOHN J. SHERRY 
GEORGE H. LANE 
JOHN J. DEMPSEY 
WM. L. McFETRIDGE 
LEON DE VEZE 
CECIL E. CUSTER 
ISIDOR LADERMAN 
Cc. E. PEARCY 


Committee on Education. 


Delegate Milliman moved the adoption 
of the report of the Committee on Edu- 
cation as c whole. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

President Green: The committee is 
discharged with the thanks of the con- 
vention, and we appreciate very much 
the fine report it submitted. 

President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Secretary Burke to report for the Com- 
mittee on International Labor Relations. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 


Delegate Burke, Chairman of tne Com- 
mittee, reported as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and delegates—This is 
the report of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Labor Relations. There are three 
subjects dealt with, Affiliation with the 
National Federation of Trade Unions, the 
International Labor Organization, com- 
ments on the Citrine Cablegram on Jap- 
anese Aggression, and comments by the 
committee. 

I will take the opportunity as Chair- 
man of reading the section of the report 
on Affiliation with the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, and the Secre- 
tary will finish reading the rest of the 
comments of the committee. 


Affiliation With the International 
Federation of Trade Unions 


In the section of the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council under the above cap- 
tion, pages 195 to 197, the committee 
reports as follows: 

Your committee perused with interest 


and appreciation the historic references 
to this important subject. We noted the 
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reasons put forth for our absence of 
sixteen years of non-affiliation with the 
International Federation of Trade Unions. 
We are pleased to note that nevertheless 
throughout that period friendly relations 
existed between both Federations, and 
that sincere efforts ere continuously put 
forth by the officials of both organiza- 
tions to find a solution and clear the way 
for reaffiliation. 


During this intervening period, the 
question of reaffiliation was presented 
by the Executive Council at every con- 
vention both during the presidency of 
the late Samuel Gompers and President 
Green. Likewise resolutions were intro- 
duced urging reaffiliation, which natural- 
ly struck a responsive chord in the re- 
ports of committees charged with the 
responsibility of giving constructive 
thought and consideration to the subject. 

The memorable address delivered by 
Walter Citrine, the Secretary of the 
British Trades Union Congress, and the 
President of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions at the 1934 Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor in 
San Francisco, on the subject of Naz- 
ism and _ kindered dictatorships, de- 
scribed the splendid and brave efforts 
of the I. F. T. U. in serving as the 
militant spearhead for the free trade 
union movement in Europe. The result 
of this address and the subsequent visit 
to the United States by Sir Walter Cit- 
rine and Walter Schevenals, the General 
Secretary of the Federation of Trade 
Unions and their appearance before the 
Executive Council tendering an invitation 
to the American Federation of Labor to 
undertake affiliation, made a deep im- 
pression. Their visit likewise resulted in 
clearing up some of the difficulties and 
especially their readiness in modifying 
requirements of admission in accordance 
with the declared position of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


We commend and congratulate Presi- 
dent Green and the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor for 
their faithful adherence to the declared 
position of the A. F. of L., and their 
adherence to recommendations of com- 
mittees and conventions in all of the 
past years on this important question, 


We commend them for the effort put 
forth to make possible again our affilia- 
tion with the I. F. T. U. We are pleased 
to note that they have been helpful in 
the new and serious situations having 
confronted the trade unions throughout 
the world, because of the menacing and 
rapid growth of distatorships abroad 
which threatens not only the free trade 
union movement everywhere, but like- 
wise menaces the peace of the world. 
It is more clearly evident today than 
ever that the economic power of Inter- 
national organized labor, intelligently 
and aggressively directed, is the most 
potent weapon against the destructive 
and imperialistic aims and plans of all 
such dictatorships. 


It was because of these developments 
and knowledge of the splendid and sin- 
cere activities of the I. F. T. U. in ad- 
vancing and elevating the economic and 
social standards of the people of all na- 
tions that the Executive Council accepted 
the invitation tendered and arranged to 
become affiliated again with the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions. 


Your committee further commends the 
Executive Council for its keen foresight 
and fine statesmanship in designating 
its able and efficient Third Vice-Presi- 
dent Matthew Woll to negotiate a proper 
basis for reaffiliation, and in delegat- 
ing him to go to Warsaw to attend the 
meeting of the General Council of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions 
and for the purpose of effect:ng our re- 
affiliation. It is to be regretted that Vice- 
President Woll met with unanticipated 
difficulties in the performance of his 
mission at the Council meetings held 
June 30th to July 3rd, 1937, but we re- 
joice in the fact that his able presenta- 
tion did not only result in securing the 
sincere and cordial response of all dele- 
gates in attendance but their unanimous 
approval of a motion to re-affiliate as 
well. We recommend an expression of 
appreciation to the officers of the I. F. T. 
U. for their most helpful efforts in this 
entire matter and to all having con- 
tributed to this happy and helpfu! inter- 
national re-alliance. 


Thus after a lapse of sixteen years, 
the American Federation of Labor 
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through mutual constructive statesman- 
ship has made possible the re-uniting 
of the great forces of International labor 
and the forging of a growing and power- 
ful instrumentality for the protection 
and advancement of the free trade union 
movement throughout the world. 


The highest encomiums are herewith 
sincerely tendered to all having partici- 
pated in this profound and historic 
achievement. 


The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


The International Labor Organization 


In the section of the Report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council under the above caption, 
pages 197 and 198, your Committee begs 
leave to report as follows: 


During the past year, the International 
Labor Organization has made notable 
progress in advancing international labor 
standards. In April of this year there 
was held in the city of Washington, D. 
c., the first World Textile Conference, 
which served the very useful purpose of 
exploring the necessary conditions for 
international agreement on the regulation 
of hours in the textile industry. Twenty- 
three countries were represented, fifteen 
of which had complete delegations com- 
posed of employers, workers and govern- 
ments. As a result of the deliberations of 
tunis conference the foundation was laid 
for an agreement on the forty-hour week 
which was subsequently adopted at the 
conference in Geneva in June, President 
William Green represented the Governing 
Beard of the International Labor Organ- 
ization at this conference and Emil Rieve 
represented the American Federation of 
Labor. 


In June of this year the 23rd Inter- 
national Labor Conference convened in 
Geneva in what proved to be the largest 
and most representative gathering ever 
hejd. Important discussions were held on 
the various aspects of the forty-hour 
week and a draft convention was adopted 
for the textile industry and public works. 
The conference also adopted a minimum 
employment age for family work and 
raised the minimum age for admission to 


industry from fourteen to fifteen. Other 
resolutions concerning a tripartite Asiatic 
committee and the setting up of standards 
for Chinese factories under extra-terri- 
toriality sanctions were adopted. Further- 
more, the conference re-referred the ques- 
tion of a forty-hour week for considera- 
tion by the Governing Board. 


We note the selection of James Duffy, 
President of the National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters; George Meany, Presi- 
dent, New York State Federation of 
Labor; and Matthew Woll, Vice-President 
of the American Federation of Labor, as 
representatives to attend the Governing 
Board during the past year. We further 
note the selection of Robert Watt, Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts State Federation 
of Labor as a delegate to the annual con- 
ference and his election as a member of 
the Governing Board. 


Your Committee is of the opinion that 
James Wilson, former officer of the 
American Federation of Labor and now 
Councilor of the I. L. O. is deserving of 
commendation for the splendid service he 
has and is rendering to American organ- 
ized labor and the International Labor 
Office and the effective way in which he 
has interpreted the work of this outstand- 
ing agency of international cooperation 
to the ranks of Organized Labor in 
America. 


Your Committee recommends approval 
of this part of the Executive Council's 
Report. 


The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


Citrine Cablegram on Japanese Aggression 


Your committee has given the most 
careful consideration to the contents of 
the cablegram received from our dis- 
tinguished colleague across the sea, ap- 
pearing on page 303, Fourth Day’s pro- 
ceedings. 


We join with the protest of British 
organized labor, expressed in that cable- 
gram in condemnation of the barbaric, 
systematic massacre of the defenseless 
Chinese civilian population by Japanese 
aircraft and submarines, and their un- 
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warrantable destruction of the _ cities, 
homes and properties of the Chinese 
people. 


We deplore beyond our power to ex- 
press the shameful acts of continuous 
aggression by the Japanese imperialists 
and militarists against a peace-loving 
nation and its peace-loving people. We 
consider the Japanese army and _ its 
masters guilty of conduct that outrages 
every sense of decency, fairness and 
humanity. That it violates every shred 
of International Law is perhaps the least 
among all the counts against the ag- 
gressors, 


We cannot fail to recall the stirring 
message sent to the free peoples of the 
world by our convention in 1933, when 
we protested against the destruction of 
the free labor movement of Germany, un- 
der the heel of the rising Hitler tyranny. 
We cannot fail to recall how all free 
peoples were cheered by our declaration 
that our people would refuse to buy the 
preducts exported under and by that dic- 
tatorship. And we must not fail to record 
that the warfare waged against organized 
lubor in Germany was next launched 
against the churches and that, following 
in the wake of the destruction of free- 
dom for labor came complete destruction 
of freedom of worship, with torture, death 
or exile meted out as punishment for the 
crime of having been born into a minority. 


We recommend, in this connection that 
our declaration of boycott of German 
goods be reiterated and that it be re- 
declared with a new vigor and a new 
determination, and that it be maintained 
until such time as all rights are restored 
to free trade unions, to the peoples of the 
Jewish and Catholic faiths and to those of 
all faiths who are persecuted. 


We feel constrained to say that all 
dictatorships follow much the same pat- 
tern, There is a steady and continuous 
destruction of the rights of nationals and 
a continued aggression against the rights 
and freedom of other peoples. And now 
we find the Japanese Empire embarked 
upop a great campaign of destruction, 
calculated to enslave the Chinese people 
and capture the material resources of 
that great nation. 


We hereby call upon the people of the 
United States and of all free nations, not 
only to enter protest and to proclaim 
condemnation of the outrageous acts of 
Japan and to denounce its militarist and 
conseienceless policies, but we urge that 
ali free nations and their peoples co- 
operate in the taking of such action as 
may be best calculated to bring this un- 
warranted, unjustified and inhuman ag- 
gression to an end without delay. 

We recommend that the United States 
government prohibit its citizens from 
selling war material or lending money to 
Japan until that nation has ceased its 
uncalled for and aggressive and barbaric 
mcthods of conquest. 


Then, too, it is the opinion of your 
committee that we are justified fully in 
joining in the appeal of the labor move- 
ment of Great Britain in declaring a boy- 
ecott against all goods manufactured in 
Jupan until there is a termination of 
Japanese policies of conquest and aggres- 
sion as herein described. We recommend 
that this procedure be followed and that 
this recommendation be communicated to 
the labor movement of the United States 
and to the labor movements of the world. 

The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 

Vice-President Woll, Secretary of the 
Committee: The committee submits the 


following of its own volition on the ques- 
tion of World Peace. 


World Peace 
By The Committee 


The American Federation of Labor 
is gravely concerned and shocked that 
the Chinese nation and civilizations 
are threatened by ruthless warfare that 
attacks civilian population as well as 
armed forces. We are disturbed by 
the increasing lawlessness in the In- 
ternational field as evidenced by 
treaty violations. Democratic institu. 
tions in many countries have been re- 
placed by the rule of force and the 
subordination of individual well being 
to state regimentation. With armed 
conflict already in progres in Europe 
and the Far East, the menace of an- 
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other world war overshadows the civ- 
ilized world. 

Labor abhors war and knows only 
too well that war does not solve our 
problems. American Labor does not 
wish to be involved in European or 
Asiatic wars. We, as a nation, early 
established the policy of avoiding en- 
tangling alliances which would involve 
us in the toils of foreign diplomacy. 
We have written in the law of the 
land neutrality procedure to prevent 
our becoming involved through trade 
in munitions. But as to the great 
moral issues that developed out of vio- 
lation of the integrity of a Nation, 
barbaric attacks upon defenseless 
citizens, disregard of the rights of 
others—upon these things no free peo- 
ple with a sense of moral obligation 
to those unable to protect themselves 
can be neutral. But we want peace— 
not war. This desire lays upon us 
the obligation to seek peace. 

Labor believes that peace is essential 
to the best interests of peoples of all 
lands and that we have a responsibil- 
ity for helping to maintain peace be- 


tween nations. We realize that this 
cannot be done by mere words or 
wishes but that enduring peace can 


result only from a positive effort to- 
ward a world order assuring justice 
for all, economic progress for all with 
special privileges for none, and co- 
operative action guided by the under- 
standing that the rights of one group 
are the obligations of another. 


Such a world order would make pos- 
sible in every land peace and freedom 


for individual self-development and 
collective well being. Economic and 
social security cannot safely be sepa 
rated from those moral standards and 


forces that lie at the heart of human 
fellowship. Without morality there 
can be neither cooperation nor sanctity 
of agreements. Without these our civ- 
ilization breaks down. 


Concerted action between free 
ple to protect the world’s right to 


peo- 


peace is our only guarantee of peace. 
That action must be cooperation to 
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assure justice and opportunity for na- 
tional progress for all. Poverty and 
business depression In any one coun- 
try endangers prosperity of the others 
trading in the world market. Force is 
not our remedy but rather intelligent 
development of a world order in which 
friendliness and cooperation advance 
the interests of all nations with spec- 
ial privilege to none. Between nations 
as between individuals the important 
and enduring things in life are kind- 
ness, fellowship and cooperation. 

We urge 
Government 


this course upon our own 
and appeal to the free 
labor movements of all other countries 
to use their influence to the same ends. 


The report of the 
unanimously adopted. 


THOMAS E. BURKE, Chairman, 
MATTHEW WOLL, Secretary, 
WILLIAM GREEN, 
ANDREW FURUSETH, 
MARTIN LAWLOR, 

D. J. TOBIN, 

GEORGE L. BERRY, 

W. D. MAHON, 

J. J. HYNES, 

WM. L. HUTCHESON, 
WM. J. BOWEN, 

JOHN COEFIELD, 
EDWARD J. GAINOR, 
ALBERT ADAMSKI, 
MICHAEL GREENE, 
JOSEPH V. MORESCHI, 
JOSEPH P. RYAN, 

E. E. MILLIMAN, 

J. A. FRANKLIN, 

JOHN P. FREY, 
CHRISTIAN M. MADSEN, 
MICHAEL J. COLLERAN, 
EDWARD FLORE, 
HENRY F. SCHMAL, 
DENNIS LANE, 
WILLIAM J. McSORLEY, 
EDWARD CANAVAN, 
w. Cc. BIRTHRIGHT, 
JOHN B. HAGGERTY. 


Committee on International 
Relations. 


committee was 


Labor 


I move that the re- 
whole, 


Secretary Woll: 
port be adopted as a 
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The motion was seconded and car- 
ried by unanimous vote. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


Vice-President Woil, Chairman of the 
Committee, reported as follows: 


To Amend Connery Wage and Hour 
Bill te Prevent Importation of 
Products of Low-Paid 
Foreign Labor 


Resolution No. 66—By Delegate James 
A. Taylor, Washington State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, There was introduced in 
the last session of Congress a measure 
known as the Connery Wage and Hour 
Bill which in certain of its provisions 
seeks to prevent entering through inter- 
state commerce products of sweat shops 
and low-wage factories: and 

WHEREAS, There is imported into 
the country from low-wage foreign coun- 
tries numerous products manufactured 
under conditions abhorrent to the Amer- 
ican wage earner; and 

WHEREAS, This bill did not pass at 
the last session but will be re-intro- 
duced at the next session of Congress; 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at its Fifty-Seventh 
Annual Convention assembled instruct 
its officers to have an amendment in- 
treduced applying to foreign imports 
such as those suggested for articles 
manufactured in this country. 

Your committee recommends concur- 
rence in this resolution and refers it to 
the Executive Council, with the request 
that it give full support to the legisla- 
tion requested. 


The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


Resolution of Thanks 


Resolution No. 106—By Committee on 
Resolutions. 


WHEREAS, The organized labor move- 
ment of the City of Denver has enter- 
tained the convention in a splendid man- 
ner; and 

WHEREAS, The press of the city and 
the nation has been especially active 
and cooperative; and 

WHEREAS, The citizens of the city 
have supported and cooperated in all 
efforts to make our stay here most 
pleasant and memorable; and 


WHEREAS, The city and state offi- 
cials have extended to the delegates and 
visitors to this convention all possible 
courtesy and assistance; therefore. be it 

RESOLVED, That the Fifty-Seventh 
Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor does in this way 
extend to our fellow trade unionists of 
Denver, to the people of the city, the 
officials of the city and state govern- 
ments, and to the press, our heartiest 
thanks for their generous hospitality 
and their part in making this a most 
successful convention. 


The resolution was adopted by unani- 
mous vote. 


Chairman Woll: This completes the 
report of the committee, which is signed 
by all the committee members. 

MATTHEW WOLL, 

JOHN P. FREY, 

A. A. MYRUP, 

J. A. FRANKLIN, 

THOMAS L. HUGHES, 

JOHN POSSEHL, 

P. J. MORRIN. 

M. J. GILLOOLY, 

ROBERT E. HASKIN, 

CLARENCE E. SWICK, 

R. G. SODERSTROM, 

HARRY C. BATES, 

GEORGE MEANY, 

JOHN J. MARA, 

FRED BAER. 

HENRY W. STRICKLAND, 

G. E. WARREN, 

M. J. COLLERAN, 
Committee on Resolutions. 

The report of the committee as a 
whole was adopted, and the committee 
was discharged with the thanks of the 
convention. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
ORGANIZATION 


Delegate Manion, Secretary of the 
Committee, reported as follows: 


Organization Campaign 


On the part of the report of the 
Executive Council under the above cap- 
tion, pages 110-111, your committee re- 
ports as follows: 

Your committee concurs in that part 
of the Executive Council’s report and 
urges all national and _ international 
unions, city, central and state bodies, 
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to cooperate and assist in every way 
possible to make this campaign a suc- 
cess. The necessity of financial support 
is fully recognized by the committee as 
necessary to carry out this program. 


The report of the 
unanimously adopted. 


committee was 


Organizing of Pen and Pencil Workers 


Resolution No. 95—By Delegate Henry 


Ohl, Jr., Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor. 

WHEREAS, The pen and pencil man- 
ufacturing industry, employing large 


groups of workers, {!s but poorly or- 
ganized, and thus through unfair com- 
petition, by reason of low wages and 
poor working conditions, constitute a 
constant menace to the standards of 
such well organized groups as Pen and 
Pencil Workers Union No. 19593 of 
Janesville. Wis.; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor give such 
attention and direction as may result 
in the thorough organization of this 
class of labor throughout the jurisdiction 
of our Federation 

Your committee concurs in this reso- 
lution, and recommends its adoption. 

Delegate Ohl, Wisconsin State Feder- 
ation of Labor: In order to make the 
resolution a little more clear, after the 
number of Pen and Pencil Workers 
Union No. 19593, I move that the words 
“of Janesville, Wisconsin,” be inserted. 

The amendment was accepted by the 
committee, and the report of the com- 
mittee as amended was unanimously 
adopted. 


Secretary Manion: 
report of our 
signed: 


This completes the 
committee, which is 


FRANK DUFFY, 

E. J. MANION, 

JOHN P. BURKE, 
FRANK GILMORE, 
PATRICK H. REAGAN, 
OSCAR F. NELSON, 
EDWARD CANAVAN, 
PAUL SCHARRENBERG, 
ANDREW J. KENNEDY, 
JAMES BOVE, 

CHRIS LANE, 

JOHN J. SCULLY, 
JOHN B. PREWITT, 
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rR. E. VAN HORN, 

A. PHILIP RANDOLPH, 
JOSEPH SCHMIDT, 
JOSEPH BUZZELL, 

JOE OZNIC. 

Committee on Organization. 


Secretary Manion: I move. the 
adoption of the committee’s report as 
a whole. 

The motion was seconded and car- 
ried by unanimous vote. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
ADJUSTMENT 

Delegate Maloney, Secretary of the 
Committee, reported as follows: 

Two cases have been submitted to 
your committee pertaining to the dis- 
pute between the Masters, Mates and 
Pilots vs. Longshoremen, page 119, 
Executive Council’s report, and Reso- 
lution No. 16, in the first day’s pro- 
ceedings. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots vs, 
Longshoremen 
Resolution No. 16—By Delegate John 
J. Seully, National Organization Mas- 
ters, Mates and Pilots. 


WHEREAS, The National Organiza- 
tion Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America is the only national labor 
group within the American Federation 
of Labor accorded complete jurisdic- 
tion over licensed deck personnel in 
the United States of America and its 
insular possessions; and 


WHEREAS, Said National Organiza- 
tion Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America has been a continuous affil- 
iate of the American Federation of 
Labor for more than a quarter of a 
century; and 

WHEREAS, Said National Organiza- 
tion Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America has rigidly maintained the 
ethical standards required of an af- 
filiate of the American Federation of 
Labor; and 


WHEREAS, Four groups dual to Na- 
tional Organization Masters, Mates and 
Pilots of America known as Harbor 
Boatmen Union Local 933-3, Railroad 
Marine Workers, Ine., Local 933-5, 
United Licensed Officers Organization, 
and the Associated Marine Workers 
have been chartered in the port of 
New York; and 


WHEREAS, Said dual groups have 


been organized and chartered with the 
consent and approval 
Ryan, 


of Joseph P 


president of the International 
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Longshoremen’s Association, despite 
our formal protest which was com- 
pletely ignored and its tenets repu- 
be by Mr. Ryan in the public press; 
ané 


WHEREAS, The National Organ’ - 
tion Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America resents not only the total dis- 
regard of its jurisdictional rights, the 
infringement upon their membership 
rolls, but also the fact that a leading 
exponent of organized labor within the 
ranks of the American Federation of 
Labor would be so unethical as to 
violate the jurisdictional ethics of the 
American Federation of Labor without 
the courtesy of even consulting the 
afillates vitally interested; and 


WHEREAS, The organization of 
those dual groups is a retrogressive 
policy for marine labor since it cre- 
ates a union representation of no par- 
ticular craft and bulks the men toa 
hash-like consistency which will give 
little or no material aid to the indi- 
vidual marine worker since his iden- 
tity will be submerged in an unleavened 
mass while his own legitimate group 
is powerless to aid him; and 


WHEREAS, Said National Organiza- 
tion Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America has presented this matter at 
the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor held in Tampa, Flor- 
ida, 1936, and has complied exactly 
with recommendations of said conven- 
tion; and 

WHEREAS, Said meetings resulted in 
no decision by President Green; and 


WHEREAS, Said National Organiza- 
tion Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America has twice petitioned the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, with fruitless results 
and still awaits a decision in this 
matter; and 


WHEREAS, The inevitable conse- 
quences of such procrastination in ac- 
cording National Organization Masters, 
Mates and Pilots of America its clear- 
ly defined constitutional prerogatives 
have been to permit deep inroads into 
our membership, the theft of our mem- 
bers by coercive methods, the dis- 
ruption of closed shop agreements, 
slanderous press criticism emanating 
from J. P. Ryan's office and public 
accusations of C. I. O. affiliation; and 


WHEREAS, Our national membership 
is distinctly critical of the uncooper- 
ative attitude of both President Green 
and the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor and re- 
gards with suspicion the free hand ac- 
corded Mr. Ryan and the apparent 
scrapping of the American Federation 
of Labor constitution for reasons of 
expediency; and 


WHEREAS, The actions of Joseph P. 


Ryan have caused not only sympathy 
for but defection to the C, I. O. ranks 
of maritime workers disgusted with 
unsettled interfactional disputes with- 
in the American Federation of Labor 
affilates; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That National Organi- 
zation Masters, Mates and Pilots pro- 
test the lack of support given it as a 
legitimate affiliate of American Fed- 
eration of Labor and recuest that since 
neither President Greer nor the FEx- 
ecutive Council has settled the cont-o- 
versy, despite convention recommenda- 
tions, that this convention adopt some 
action to accomplish the reaffirming of 
our jurisdiction; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That we request the re- 
vocation of charters issued to the 
Harbor Boatmen Union Local 933-3, 
Railroad Marine Workers, Inc., Local 
933-5, United Licensed Officers Organi- 
zation and the Associated Marine 
Workers, as groups dual to regular 
American Federation of Labor affil- 
iates and unconstitutional and _ille- 
gally chartered by the International 
Longshoremen’s Association; and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That said Joseph P. 
Ryan be ordered by this convention to 
return members forced within their 
group to their legitimate American 
Federation of Labor affiliates. 

Your committee, after hearing all 
parties interested in the resolution, 
is in sympathy with the purpose. It 
confirms the facts as to jurisdiction, 
but we are of the firm belief that 
under existing conditions the differ- 
ences can only be settled by agree- 
ment between the organizations in- 
volved. We therefore recommend that 
further effort be made to accomplish 
this by the Executive Council and the 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


Delegate Scully, National Organiza- 
tion Masters, Mates and Pilots: 


Mr. President and fellow delegates—I 
arise to oppose the recommendations of 
the committee. In doing this I am under 
no illusions and I know how difficult it 
is to get the convention to disapprove of 
recommendations from any committee 
placed before the convention 


But, because of the existing serious 
conditions surrounding our organization 
where two powerful organizations are 
attempting to destroy us, I am forced to 
bring this matter on the floor of the 
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convention for your consideration, and 
pray that you will take action that will 
protect our organization against the 
raiding which is practiced, especially by 
a sister organization affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. 


We have gone over the ground as 
recommended by the committee. We have 
been all through that and found our- 
selves going around in circles and are 
back where we started from. Therefore, 
I am craving your indulgence in order 
that I may be able to give you a brief 
history of our troubles. 


Delegate Scully read the following pre- 
pared statement: 


I represent the National Organization 
Masters, Mates and Pilots of America, 
the only National Marine group affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, 
which has jurisdiction over licensed deck 
officers. Our organization has locals in 
the chief Atlantic, Pacific, Gulf, Lake 
and River ports of the United States of 
America as well as in its Insular Posses- 
sions. Our organization has been in ex- 
istence more than half a century. We 
have been a legitimate affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor for more 
than twenty-five years. We have never 
violated our jurisdiction nor the con- 
stitution of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


At the preceding convention at Tampa, 
Florida, 1936, we sought redress froin the 
unconstitutional inroads upon our mem- 
bership and jurisdiction made by Joseph 
Ryan, President of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. Mr. Ryan 
has started a vertical union in the Port 
of New York into which he is attempting 
to enlist all types of marine workers de- 
spite craft or legal jurisdiction of legiti- 
mate affiliates of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The International Long- 
shoremen’s Association has chiseled in 
upon our jurisdiction, coerced our mem- 
bers, invaded and disrupted contracts 
with companies with whom we had closed 
shop agreements. Many of our men are 
required to carry the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association card as well as 
ours. By duress and coercion the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association has 
depleted our ranks because Ryan refuses 
to allow longshoremen to handle freight 
from boats upon which our men are em- 
ployed. 

In this connection he has recently is- 
sued charters to the United Licensed 
Officers and Associated Marine workers, 
groups dual to ours and openly subsidized 
by Tow Boat Owners groups and the 
Steamship Owners. The leader of the 


Associated Marine workers is a renegade 
member of our group expelled by court 
action because of irregularities. He is 
also a proven felon, 


convicted of elec- 
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tion frauds. The leaders of the United 
Licensed Officers have been anti-Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor for many years 
and thrice denied charters because of 
their duality to us. 


These facts are given for the informa- 
tion of delegates to this convention. Pro- 
tests were made at the last convention 
in a resolution known as No. 41. The 
resolution was referred to Committee 
on Adjustment. The Committee in its re- 
port to the Convention recommended 
that a conference be called by President 
Green within 60 days after adjournment 
of Convention. The recommendation was 
adopted. 


President Green got all parties to- 
gether, December 16, 1936, took evidence 
and refused a decision on our jurisdic- 
tion or disciplinary measures for the ob- 
vious invasion of our rights although he 
fully admitted our legal jurisdiction. He 
referred the matter to the Executive 
Council. A hearing was held on February 
8, 1937. The decision of the Executive 
Council was to again refer the matter to 
President Green. This brought no re- 
sults, although President Green wrote 
us and said Ryan was willing to meet 
us, we were unable to get Ryan to sit in 
conference. 

We again protested to the American 
Federation of Labor Executive Council 
at the meeting at Atlantic City, starting 
August 21, 1937. Not receiving any de- 
cision we wrote President Green on 
September 23, 1937, as follows: 

Mr. Wm. Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Will you kindly enlighten us as to 
what action was taken upon our pro- 
test of August 17, ’37, made to _ the 
Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, copy enclosed 

As yet we have not been afforded the 
courtesy of a reply. Will you please at- 
tend to this matter? 

We would appreciate a prompt reply. 

Yours fraternally, 
(S) JOHN J. SCULLY, Secretary. 


to which we received the following re- 
ply from President Green: 


Sept. 28, 1937. 


Mr. John J. Scully, Secretary 
National Organization Masters, 
and Pilots of America 


Dear Sir and Brother: 

Replying to the inquiry you submit in 
your letter of recent date, the Execu- 
tive Council directed that in view of th« 
fact that the American Federation of 
Labor was proceeding to reorganize the 
International Seamen’s Union, your dis- 
pute be referred to the President of the 
American Federation of Labor for such 
action as he may find it possible to take. 

Fraternally yours, 
(S) WM. GREEN, President 
American Federation of Labor 


Mates 
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Because of the fact that President 
Green after several attempts has failed 
and also that further delays will be most 
detrimental to our organization, I feel 
that this matter can only be settled upon 
the floor of this convention since obvi- 
ously neither President Green nor the 
Executive Council has the remotest in- 
tention of clarifying the situation. Ap- 
parently Brother Ryan is to be allowed 
full privilege to violate the constitution, 
invade our jurisdiction, coerce our mem- 
bers, and grant charter rights illegally 
to dual groups of dubious leadership and 
—- without interference or correc- 
tion. 


I appeal to you brothers assembled for 
a square deal in this matter. If any 
brother were suffering from the same 
treatment in his local by a sister affili- 
ate of the American Federation of Labor 
he would be righteously angry and clam- 
orous for justice. I am entirely con- 
vinced that justice can still be had for 
our organization and it can be restored 
to its proper place among the National 
groups represented in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor by this convention or- 
dering Jos. Ryan to revoke charters 
granted to the United Licensed Officers, 
Associated Marine Workers, Railroad 
Marine Workers 933-5 and Harbor Tow- 
boat Men’s Union 933-3, further ordering 
Jos. Ryan to cease his invasion of our 
proper jurisdiction and to return to us 
the members he has illegally secured by 
his unethical, illegal and unconstitutional 
conduct. 


In January 1936, in Washington, D. C., 
the International Seamen’s Union, the 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association 
and our organization were in their re- 
spective conventions. It was agreed that 
a National Marine Federation be set up 
to effect or absorb West Coast Federa- 
tion. 


The three groups conferred frequently 
and agreed to start this federation under 


the name of National Maritime Labor 
Council. Brother Ryan, President of the 
International Longshoremen’s’ Associa- 


tion, refused to come into the federation. 


The main purpose of this federation 
was to have National groups control and 
stabilize the Marine labor situation. The 
by-laws of Railway Labor Executive As- 
sociation were adopted to govern the 
federation. 


Later the International Seamen’s Un- 
fon withdrew from the affiliation and the 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, 
after repeated attempts to obtain an 
American Federation of Labor charter, 
which were turned down, are taking a 
referendum vote of its membership as 
to whether it will affiliate with the C. 
I, O. or not. 


Brother Ryan alleges that our group 
struck in sympathy with the rank and file 
seamen ‘n November, 1926. This is a 
deliberate untruth, It happened that our 
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group and the Marine Engineers’ Benefi- 
cial Association had sought in vain to 
make proper agreements for deck and 
engine personnel. For over two years we 
had patiently awaited the results of our 
requests for conference and were denied 
all conferences. The strike was ordered 
by both organizations. Brother Ryan ad- 
vised his longshoremen to go through the 
picket lines and they did so daily. Our 
strike was settled long before either the 
east or west coast seamen returied to 
work. It was not a sympathy strike. 


Brother Ryan further alleges that he 
is seeking to destroy our group because 
we are part of the West Coast Federa- 
tion. We have eight locals on the West 
Coast. One, No. 90, belongs to this fed- 
eration, against our wishes. Our consti- 
tution grants certain local autonomy so 
we were unable to interfere, although 
we demurred. Brother Ryan’s undemo- 
cratic handling of a strike situation 
caused the formation of this federation. 
When the West Coast Longshoremen 
were striking, the deck and engine de- 


partments as well as seamen struck 
sooner than perform longshoremen’s 
work. Brother Ryan flew to the West 


Coast, signed an 


agreement for Long- 
shoremen. and 


ignored all other groups 
that had _ sustained his organization. 
The Longshoremen repudiated this ob- 
noxious agreement rather than ditch their 
supporters in the other groups. Ryan 
left for New York. All the Marine 
Workers massed and formed the federa- 
tion. Many of the organizations now in 
the federation are American Federation 
of Labor affiliates. Despite the fact that 
Bridges and the Wes" Coast Longshore- 
men have gonc C. I. O., our local, No. 
90, has recently voted 7 to 1 to remain 
American Federation of Labor. An- 
other proof that Brother Ryan’s charges 
against us are delusions. 


I am further convinced that there Is 
no other course that the delegates at the 
convention can pursue in view of the 
fact that the constitution of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is being openly 
and brazenly violated. 


The rules governing issuance of char- 
ters are contained in Section 11, Article 9, 
in the constitution and read as follows: 


“No charter shall be granted by the 
American Federation of Labor to any 
National or International Trade or Fed- 
eral Labor Union without a positive and 
clear definition of the trade jurisdiction 
claimed by the applicant and the charter 
shall not be granted if the jurisdiction 
claimed is a trespass on the jurisdiction 
of existing affiliated unions without writ- 
ten consent of such unions.”’ 


This section has been in the constitu- 
tion since the year 1900 and can only be 
changed by a two-third vote at a regular 
convention. Quoting from a speech given 
by Frank Morrison, Secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor at the 
Convention of Typographical Union as 
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set forth in the weekly News Service of 
the American Federation of Labor of 
September 25, 1937. 

He says that under the constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor it is 
the duty of the Executive Council to 
protect the jurisdictional rights of affil- 
iated unions. He explained how can an 
organization survive that does not recog- 
nize a tribunal within itself that has 
authority to pass on questions of law as 
they apply to relations established within 
the organization. Emphasizing this point, 
Mr. Morrison said that National and In- 
ternational Unions can do as they please 
with their own jurisdiction but they can- 
not do as they please with the jurisdic- 
tion of other National or International 
Unions 

This statement coming from an author- 
ity on the American Federation of Labor 
Constitution is very pertinent to our 
status as an affiliate of the American 
Federation of Labor, and it is the opin- 
ion of the officers and members of our 
organization that if Jos. P. Ryan, Presi- 
dent of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, had given our organization 
the cooperation that is due us from a 
sister organization affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor there 
would not be any fear of the C. I. O. 
making any serious inroads in the Ma- 
rine Workers in the Port of New York, 
where the C. I. O. at the present time 
is most active. We are therefore placed 
in the unfortunate position of having to 
not only fight against the C. I. O. taking 
our membership but also to fight against 
another affiliate of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which is raiding our 
membership and trying to destroy us. 


The following groups have made formal 
protests against this invasion of our 
rights: Central Labor Union of Hudson 
County in New Jersey, Lumber Clerks 
and Lumbermen of the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners Local No. 2559 in 
California, Local No. 90 of the National 
Organization Masters, Mates and Pilots 
of America in California, Long Island 
Harbor No. 22 National Organization 
Masters, Mates and Pilots of America in 
New York, Local No. 27 National Or- 
ganization Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America in Panama Canal, California 
State Federation of Labor, District Coun- 
cil No. 2 Maritime Federation of the Pa- 
cific, Local No. 1 National Organization 
Masters Mates and Pilots of America 
at New York, Local No. 4 National Or- 
ranization Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America at Mobile, Alabama, Local No. 
15 National Organization Mast¢rs, Mates 
and Pilots of America at New Orleans, 
La., Apprentice Local National Organ- 
ization Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America at New York, Local No. 20 
National Organization Masters, Mates 
and Pilots of America at Galveston. 


In conclusion I will say that every 
statement I have made can be authent.- 


oo by attested papers in our posses- 
sion. 


I have several letters here, but I will 
not take up your time in reading them all. 
I will read one as a sample. It igs from 
Long Island Harbor No. 22, Masters, 
Mates and Pilots. 


New York, N. Y., 
August 30th, 1937. 
Executive Council, American Federation of 
Labor, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Dear Sirs and Brothers: 

National Organization Local No. 22 of 
Masters, Mates and Pilots, affiliated with 
Central Trades and Labor Council cf 
Greater New York, and the New Yock 
State Federation of Labor, wishes to 
register a vigorous protest against the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
issuing a charter to the United Licensed 
Officers’ Association, also the Associated 
Marine Workers of the Port of New York. 

Our protest is based on the following 
grounds: 

First—The National Organization of the 
Masters, Mates and Pilots of America has 
been affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for more than 25 years, and 
has been granted absolute jurisdiction 
over the licensed deck officers in the 
United States and its insular possessions, 
which we consider a solemn and legal 
contract between the American Federation 
of Labor and National Organization 
Masters, Mates and Pilots of America. 

Second—The United Licensed Officers 
and the Associated Marine Workers have 
been dual to our organization and also to 
several organizations affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor for several 
years. 

Third—These organizations have been 
regarded, in the general labor movement 
as Company Unions, because it ig alleged 
that they are both subsidized, one by the 
Steamship Owners’ Association, and the 
other by the Tugboat Owners’ Association 
of the Port of New York. 

Fourth—The constitution of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor does not permit 
the granting of charters by one of its 
International or National Unions, which 
will be in conflict with the jurisdiction 
granted to some one of the other, Na- 
tional or International Unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 

We therefore urge that the Executive 
Council] of the American Federation of 
Labor in meeting assembled at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, call the attention of 
President Ryan of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association to this violation 
of the Constitution of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and direct him to take 
immediate steps to withdraw the two (2) 
charters, namely: “UNITED LICENSED 
OFFICERS,” and “ASSOCIATED MARINE 
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WORKERS,” and to also direct President 
Ryan to immediately stop his organization 
activities amongst the licensed deck offi- 
cers over which our organization has ab- 
solute jurisdiction from the American 
Federation of Labor, and that he be 
further directed to advise any and all 
deck officers which have been taken in 
the International Longshoremen’s_ As- 
sociation that they affiliate themselves 
with the National Organization of Masters. 
Mates and Pilots. 
Thanking you in advance for favorable 
and prompt action in this matter, we are 
Yours fraternally. 
Local No. 22, National Organization 
Masters, Mates and Pilots of America, 
WM. E. HALLIDAY, President. 
H. W. WOOD, Secretary, 


Now, Mr. President, since arriving here 
in Denver I have received several tele- 
grams which will show the temper of our 
local organization in connection with this 
matter. 

Delegate Scully read the following tele- 
grams; 


Baltimore, Md., 
October 5, 1937. 
John J. Scully, Delegate, 
American Federation of Labor Convention, 
Adams Hotel, Denver. 

Local fourteen demands that from this 
A. F. of L. Convention our exclusive 
jurisdiction rights over all licensed mas- 
ters and mates and pilots. Also demand 
through this convention all charters 
granted through Joseph P. Ryan infring- 
ing upon our A. F. of L. jurisdictional 
rights be revoked by this convention as- 
sembled. 

Masters, Mates and Pilots, Local 14. 
H. J. FREENBURGER, Secretary. 


Galveston, Texas, 
October 3, 1937. 
Capt. John J. Scully, 
Care Frank Morrison, Secretary, 
American Federation of Labor, 
City Auditorium, Denver. 

Vital this organization has showdown 
this convention on nefarious action of 
A. F. of L. granting charter to dual 
clandestine company fostered organization 
of United Licensed Officers. Stop. Unless 
we are given sole jurisdiction our national 
officers will not be able answer to the 
membership our ncgt convention. Stop. 
Unless sole jurisdiction granted outraged 
sentiment Local 20 demands total sever- 
ance A. F. of L. affiliation —KERTELL. 


New Orleans, La., 
September 30, 1937. 
Captain John J. Scully, National Secretary, 
National Organization Masters, Mates 
and Pilots of America, 
Care Adams Hotel, Denver, 


Have obtained through New York office 
Scully’s expected address as delegate to 
the A. F. of L. Convention. Stop. Adams 
Hotel, Denver, Colorado, or care of Frank 
Morrison, Secretary, A. F. of L., City 
Auditorium, Denver, Colorado. Stop. Sug- 
gest we demand of Delegate Scully to 
demand from this A. F. of L. Convention 
our exclusive jurisdictional rights over 
all licensed masters, mates and pilots; also 
demand through this convention all char- 
ters granted through Joseph P. Ryan 
infringing upon our A. F. of L. jurisdic- 
tional rights be revoked by this conven- 
tion assembled. Stop. Ryan’s infringing 
on our jurisdictional rights was brought 
before the convention at Tampa, Florida. 
last year, but apparently the issue was 
treated with man power numbers instead 
of constitutional ethics of the A. F. of L. 
Stop. According to the constitution of 
the A. F. of L., which we are affiliated 
with, Joseph P. Ryan has no authority 
to issue charters to the U. L. O. A. dual 
and might be said clandestine organiza- 
tion. Stop. Let’s have our showdown at this 
eonvention. I figure we are in a good 
position. Stop. One year has elapsed 
since the last A. F. of L. convention with 
a continuation of Joe Ryan thievery of 
our jurisdictional rights in the A. F. of L., 
not only in the harbor licensed group of 
New York, but by chartering the U. L. O. 
infringing upon ocean and coastwise juris- 
diction as well. Stop. In short terms, 
boys, let’s demand a showdown—not wait 
until the next convention—but the one 
now in session. If we cannot get our 
jurisdictional rights in the A. F. of L.. 
then our members in the gulf will stand 
independent and strike from the records 
any and all alliance with the A. F. of L. 
movement, 

G. L. FORREST. 

I wish to quote from a letter received 
from the President of our organization 
which I have received while in Denver at 
the convention: 

“For your information the I. L. A. tied 
up the Philadelphia & Reading tugboats 
Thursday morning in Newton Creek be- 
cause they refused to be towed by the 
Philadelphia & Reading Company unless 
the crews on the tugs joined the I. L. A. 
The management, I am informed by in- 
nuendo, are passing it out to the men that 
if they can’t tow the coal boats they will 
have to lay up the tugs.” 

So that you can see that our men can- 
not work on those boats unless they join 
the I. L. A., in spite of the fact that we 
hold a contract with this company as 
well as all other railroads in the Port of 
New York, wherein two others, namely, 
the Lehigh Valley and the Erie Railroads, 
the Il. L. A. stepped in and by coercion 
and other means managed to have the U. 
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S. Mediation Board certify the I. L. A. 
notwithstanding we have those roads 
under contract. 

Therefore, for those reasons we are re- 
questing the delegates at this convention 
to vote to give us a square deal and not 
permit the big fish to swallow the little 
fish. This matter should be settled at 
this convention because any further delay 
will be fatal to our organization. We will 
he in convention in January, 1938, which 
is only a few months away and if this 
1natter is not cleared up by that time 
our national officers will have a difficult 
time in trying to explain to the delegates 
at our convention just what is meant by 
the jurisdiction granted to our organiza- 
tion by the A. F. of L. in our charter 
granted to us more than a quarter of a 
century ago, which is considered in the 
ligh of a legal contract. 

We place this matter in the hands ot 
the delegates assembled at this conven- 
tion and pray that they wil) be guided 
by a sense of fairness and vote to not 
approve the recommendations contained in 
the report of the Adjustment Committee, 
but to vote for the approval of Resolu- 
t1on No. 16 in its entirety. 


I thank you very much for your at- 
tention. 


The motion to adopt the report of the 
committee on Resolution No, 16 and the 
portion of the report of the Executive 
Council dealing with the National Organ- 
ization of Masters, Mates and Pilots— 
Harbor Tow Boatmen and Railroad 
Marine Workers, Inc. was adopted. 

Secretary Maloney: The next case is 
contained in the supplementary report of 
the Executive Council under the heading 
“Quarry Workers vs. Engineers,’ page 
418. 


Supplementary Report of the Executive 
Council Under the Heading “Quarry 
Workers vs. Engineers” 


(Page 418, 7th Day’s Proceedings, 
Morning Session) 


Your Committee held an extended 
hearing on which were heard not only 
the representatives of the Quarry 
Workers and Engineers, but also the 
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representatives of all other organizations 
interested including the representatives 
of the Building Trace Department. 

We ‘ind that the representatives of 
the Quarry Workers’ Internationa. Union, 
on August 11, 1937, requested President 
Green to call the representatives of the 
International Union of Operating En- 
gineers and the International Hod Car- 
riers, Building and Common Laborers of 
America to a meeting with their repre- 
sentatives for the purpose of discussing 
this jurisdictional controversy. This 
meeting was held in Washington on 
August 18, 1937, and President Green 
delegated Director of Organization Lewis 
G. Hines to represent him and conduct 
the hearing, a report of which was sub- 
mitted to the Executive Council by 
President Green at a meeting of the 
Council in Atlantic City whereupon the 
Executive Council rendered a_ decision 
which later was qualified at a meeting 
held in Denver on October 3rd, and is 
embodied in the supplementary report 
submitted by the “Xxecutive Council to 
this Convention, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

Quarry Workers vs. Engineers 

The Executive Council decided that 
the Quarry Workers’ jurisdiction does 
not and never was intended in any man- 
ner whatsoever to extend to any sand, 
stone, gravel, slag and rock, piles or 
pits, or distribution yards where said 
sand, stone, gravel, slag or trap and 
crushed rock is excavated and _ loaded, 
dredged, blasted, crushed, screened, sized, 
stored and distributed for building and 
eonstruction work including jetty, road 
and dam construction. 

Your Committee, after hearing all 
parties at length, concurs in the action 
of the Executive Council and recommends 
that it be made the decision of this 
Convention. 


Delegate Lawson, Quarry Workers’ 
International Union of North America 
Mr. Chairman and delegates, I rise to 
object to the report of the committee. 
The acceptance of the decision of the 
Executive Council on the jurisdiction of 
the Quarry Workers’ International Union, 
reached at Atlantic City recently, and 
the supplementary decision of the Coun- 
cil given on the first page of the sev- 
enth day’s proceedings of this conven- 
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tion, would mean the loss of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of our membership, 
not to mention the loss of all the time 
and money spent in the past years, 
particularly since 1933, in organizing 
workers in the smaller stone industries. 
By that I mean quarries producing stone 
for foundations, walls, crushed stone 
for highways, streets and concrete work, 
railroad ballast, fluxing and refractory 
stone used principally by the iron and 
steel industry or manufactured into 
cement, lime and similar products. 


The decision would bar the Quarry 
Workers’ Union from the industries in 
which it has exercised jurisdiction al- 
most since the time the international was 
founded in Sept., 1903. From that time 
until the present day the Quarry Workers’ 
Union was recognized as having juris- 
diction over the quarry workers in what 
we term the smaller stone industries. 
During this period the A. F. of L. 
turned over to us innumerable communi- 
eations received from workers in the 
smaller stone industries requesting as- 
sistance in organizing and establishing 
unions in these industries. You will 
doubtless recall, Mr. President, that in 
my letter to you under date of Sep- 
tember 15, this year, I supplied you 
with a number of copies of these com- 
munications taken from our files. In a 
few instances local unions composed of 
workers in the smaller stone industries 
were turned over to us by the A. F. 
of L. State Federations of Labor and 
city central bodies also referred workers 
seeking organization in these industries 
to us. 


During the period from 1903 up to the 
present time we established branches 
of the Quarry Workers’ Union in the 
smaller stone industries in Maryland, 
West Virginia, Alabama, Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Ohio, Illinois, In- 
diana, Missouri and Michigan. 


In the steel organizing campaign in 
1919, the Quarry Workers’ International 
took an active part, working in con- 
junction with the other international 
and national unions comprising the A. 
F. of L. Steel Organizing Committee. 


Our international organized ten branche~ 
in the Pennsylvania steel belt. Other 
branches were formed in Ohio and 
West Virginia at the same time. Need- 
less to state, these branches were lost in 
the steel strike along with the local unions 
of other international and national unions 
taking part in that campaign. The quar- 
ries in the steel belt produce stone used 
principally in the manufacture of steel. 
Our jurisdiction was recognized by the 
A. F. of L. in 1919, in these quarries, 
yet the recent decision of the Executive 
Council would reverse this recognition. 


Stone, used in the manufacture of 
trap rock, crushed rock, cement, lime 
and concrete work is quarried. It is 
drilled and blasted and taken to the top 
of the quarry to be manufactured. 

It is our claim that quarry work comes 
under our jurisdiction. We are not in- 
terested in what the stone produced 
may later be used for. 


The claim that we should have no 
jurisdiction over these quarries simply 
because the stone is used for crushed 
rock, trap rock, and so forth, is illogical. 
It would be as sound to say that a 
carpenter could use only pine boards 
in his work and could not use maple 
or other woods. The electrician could 
be confined to house wiring only and 
denied the right to follow his trade in 
other lines of electrical work. The very 
name of our organization signifies that 
quarry workers belong to us and inas- 
much as no cther organization had been 
given jurisdiction over quarry workers 
in the smaller stone industries, we feel 
our claim of jurisdiction is justified. 


In our branches, in the smaller stone 
industries, we have accepted into mem- 
bership all workers ‘“‘in and about”’ the 
quarries and have done so ever since we 
organized branches in these industries. 
No objection was ever raised to the or- 
ganization policy by any international 
union or the A. F. of L. itself until last 
year. However, despite the fact, and to 
avoid further jurisdictional controversies 
in the quarries in the smaller stone in- 
dustries, we are willing to meet in con- 
ference with all internationals which may 
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be interested in the workers in these 
industries for the purpose of putting 
forth every effort to arrive at a basis 
of jurisdiction satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 

The internationals involved in_ the 


present controversy, namely, the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers, 
the Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Laborers’ Union, and our organization, 
have met in conference four times, spend- 
ing about a total of eight hours in an 
endeavor to adjust our differences. When 
we consider that other affiliates of the 
A. F. of L. have been trying to settle 
jurisdictional problems, in some cases 
over a period of years, it cannot be said 
that any great amount of time was spent 
in this particular controversy. There- 
fore, in the belief that this matter can 
be worked out on a basis satisfactory 
to all concerned and in line with the 
suggestion made by you, President Green, 
in your letter to me under date of Sep- 
tember 24th, and also in view of the 
fact that the Quarry Workers’ Union is 
a party, with the Engineers, Machinists, 
Blacksmiths, Journeymen Soft Stone 
Cutters, and Marble Setters, to a joint 
agreement in the Indiana limestone belt 


and in other monumental and building 
dimension stone industries, and _ the 


Granite Cutters and Paving Cutters co- 
operate splendidly, I offer an amendment 
to the committee’s report to the effect 
that the matter be referred to the Execu- 
tive Council and that the Council arrange 
a conference of the unions involved with 
a view to working out a satisfactory set- 
tlement of this controversy. 


May I say here that the report just 
given said ‘‘Extemded hearings have been 
held in this case in Denver.’’ The hear- 
ings didn’t last over 20 minutes. 

In the supplementary report yiven the 
other day in Denver, there are included 
a large number of industries in which 
we are not interested at all. I believe 
further conferences of the organizations 
concerned would result in a very satisfac- 
tory ending in this particular jurisdic- 
tion dispute. 


Delegate Possehl, Operating Engineers: 
Mr. Chairman, I want it understood first, 
to clarify the situation, 


and in order 
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that this is not a dispute between the 
Quarry Workers and the’ Engineers’ 
Union in the quarries where monumental 
and dimension stones are quarried. This 
is a dispute between the Quarry Work- 
ers and the Engineers, through a claim 
by the Quarry Workers to extend their 
jurisdiction outside of the quarries into 
the sand, stone, gravel and crushed rock 
industry. 


This grievance comes before the con- 
vention by direction of a Federal Judge, 
Judge Phillip Forman, of the Southern 
District of the State of New Jersey, 
based upon a complaint filed in the 
Federal Court by the Quarry Workers 
against the Engineers, on the basis that 
we were infringing on the Quarry Work- 
jurisdiction by organizing the trap 
rock industry, The Quarry Workers’ In- 
ternational Union made an application for 
an injunction 


ers’ 


against the Engineers in 
the state of New Jersey, because our 
local in Newark has territorial jurisdic- 


tion extending into New York state. 


The Judge issued a temporary restrain- 
ing order’ against the Engineers’ local 
union and the International Union, It 
was modified after the hearing in the 
Judge’s chambers, and in a conference 
of all general counsel representing the 
Quarry Workers, the International Union 
of Operating Engineers, and the Labor- 
ers, it was agreed by all parties con- 
cerned that the case should first come 
through the Appellate divisions of the 
American Federation of Labor rather 
than before the Federal court. The Judge 
demanded that the international presiden‘s 
of all the organizations involved meet in 
his chambers and try to come to some 
agreement. 


The Judge directed that we follow the 
regulation for handling grievances before 
the appellate divisions of the 
Federation of Labor. 


American 
He said he would 


put us in his chambers to discuss the 
question. We did. We could not agree. 
The Judge then asked, “What is the 


next procedure?’’ We told him it would 
have to go to President Green for presen- 
tation to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor and from 
there to the convention. We agreed 
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in the chambers of Judge Forman— 
that we would carry out the procedure 
laid down in the American Federation of 
Labor constitution. In other words, the 
Judge inferred that we had no right in 
that court until we had made an appeal 
to the appellate divisions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

We then agreed to prosecute our case 
in the appellate divisions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. We said that, 
inasmuch as the Executive Council was 
going to meet in August in Atlantic City 
there was ample opportunity before the 
meeting of the Council to have a hearing 
before President Green, which we had. 
Inasmuch as the convention was to con- 
vene in Denver in October, the Judge 
said there was ample opportunity to 
prosecute our interests. That is the rea- 
son we are here in this court, the su- 
preme court of the American labor 
movement, by the direction of Judge 
Forman. It was agreed to by the En- 
gineers, the Quarry Workers and the 
Laborers. Now he wants to extend the 
hearing—“‘let us have further hearings.’’ 
He hasn’t had enéugh. He has to this 
date yet to file a complaint in the courts 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
He said in his letter to President Green, 
under date of September 15, that the 
jurisdiction of his International Union 
is as follows: 

“Branches of I. U. may be established 
in every locality where quarry workers 
are _employed, which shall consist of 
granite quarrymen, quarry and paving 
cutter blacksmiths, derrick men, engi- 
neers and firemen, steam drill and air 
drill runners, laborers, soft stone quar- 
rymen and channelers, rubbers, lumpers 
and boxers, riggers of derricks, cranes 
or any other device used in handling 


stone and stone derrick men wherever 
employed.”’ 


That is what he has in the quarr‘es 
where monumental and dimension stone 
is quarried. Now he wants to cxtend it 
into the sand, stone and gravel industry, 
which would come in direct conflict with 
the building trades. If he is gcing to 
carry the jurisdiction he has in the quar- 
ries where monumental and dimension 
stone is quarried, out into the other 
branches he will be trespassing on the 
jurisdiction of every building trades or- 
ganization. 





lie said he wasn’t interested in 
gravel or sand pits, but in stone pits. 
He calls them quarries. Here is a 
ledge of stone on the mountain side. 
A road goes by it. They blast the 
rock and send it down by gravity to 
the crushers, and then it is loaded 
into trucks and carried to the work. 
We have to blast gravel, too, but in- 
asmuch as he said he is not inter- 
ested in sand, stone and gravel pits, 
why did he issue a charter to St. Louis 
in the early part of 1937 for sand, 
stone and gravel workers? All the 
building trades crafts affiliated with 
the Building Trades Council in their 
efforts to organize all the produc- 
ing agencies they come in contact with 
in the building construction indus- 
tries find an unorganized condition 
among the producers. 


Later it was found that they had 
been organized into a company union. 
They found the building trades organi- 
zations too militant to stand for a 
company union. After we found the 
company union had been formed we 
made use of our economic strength to 
compel this company to give recogni- 
tion to the building construction 
trades affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Then a man named Collins rushed 
to Washington, and the first thing we 
knew there was a charter issued by the 
Quarry Workers’ International Union 
for the sand, stone and gravel work- 
ers, known as the Sand, Stone, 
Gravel and Rock Workers’ Union. They 
absorbed the company union. The of- 
ficials of the Quarry Workers said 
they did not know it was a company 
union. These workers did not get 
their gravel out of any mountain side 
or out of any pit. It was dredged out 
of the Merrimac River and the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

That institution down there has 
given a lot of trouble to the building 
construction trades. The producers of 
this trap rock, crushed stone, sand and 
gravel are formed into international 
associations and they have state as- 
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sociations. They are known as the 
Rock, Sand and Gravel Producers’ As- 
sociation. Wherever any of these pro- 
ducing associations or any producer is 
organized to produce in any locality 
of any thing of a permanent nature, 
there are agreements made by the build- 
ing construction trades and _ other 
trades not affiliated with these pro- 
ducing associations. 


We entered into an agreement with 
the Rock, Sand and Gravel Producers’ 
Association of Northern California, to 
which the following organizations are 
parties. Steam Shovel and Dredgemen’s 
Union of the International Union of 
Operating Engineers, the Teamsters, 
the Operating Engineers, Machinists, 
Blacksmiths, Electricians and Labor- 


ers. 


If the Quarry Workers want to or- 
ganize these people we will have to 
protect our interests as Engineers and 
protect the interests of the other build- 
construction organizations, and protect 
our contractual relations with the 
Road Contractors, and Producers’ As- 
sociations. If a road contractor finds 
any material he can use alongside the 
road, he creates his own sand and 
gravel pit, and if he is going to build 
the road alongside a ledge of rock and 
he has an opportunity to secure property 
rights for it, he puts up a temporary 
plant which is known as a rock pit. 
He blasts the rock, puts it through the 
crusher, and it is put into trucks and 
hauled to the road. If we permit the 
Quarry Workers to carry the juris- 
diction they have for the quarries 
where monumental and dimension stone 
is quarried into that kind of work, it 
will destroy the conditions that have 
already been established by all the 
unions now involved and under con- 
tract. 


They have had their day in court, 
first in the Federal Court. They didn’t 
want to recognize the appellate divi 
sions of the American Federation of 
Labor, and if it had not been for the 
reasonable attitude assumed by Judge 


Forman we wouldn’t be in here today. 
That is why we are here, and the 
report of the committee is to protect 
the interests of the trades that are in- 
volved in this work, and at the same 
time carry out an agreement that was 
reached between the Quarry Workers, 
the Building Laborers and ourselves 
before Judge Forman. We want you 
to approve this report in order that 
we may go on with our work of or- 
ganizing these producing plants. The 
resiraining order is lying dormant in 
Judge Forman’s court, awaiting deci 
sions by the American Federation 01 
Labor. The laborers came in the case 
as a friendly internat'tonal union = and 
agreed to all ot the stipulations in the 
agreement, as did the Engineers. 

Delegate Moreschi, Hod Carriers, Build 
ing and Common _ Laborers: [rise 
to support the report of the com 
mittee and the statement of Brother 
Possehl. There are over 400 agree- 
ments in effect. There are contractors 
who build highways and do heavy 
construction. Therefore, 1 am in sup- 
port of the committee’s report. 

Delegate Lawson: The purpose of 
this injunction was to prevent these 
organizations from forcing our men 
into their unions. After it came before 
the court, the court offered no objec- 
tion to having the whole controversy 
handled through the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. In so far as the St. 
Louis situation is concerned, they are 
quarries, they are not called sand and 
gravel pits, and all the material is not 
taken from the river. It is because 
we had Quarry Workers in there that 
we refused to revoke the charter. We 
did not claim jurisdiction over the sand 
and gravel industry or other organi- 
zations listed in the Council's report. 
We believe that having our jurisdiction 
recognized in the stone quarregs this 
whole controversy can be _ satisfactorily 
adjusted. 


President Green: I understand the 
question betore this convention is the 
report of the committee. 


Delegate Lawson: I move to amend 
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that it be referred back to the Council, 
with instructions to the Council to give 
it further consideration. 

The amendment was voted on and 
lost. 

The report of the committee was 
adopted. 

Secretary Maloney: That concludes 
the report of the committee, which is 
signed by all the members: 

T. A. RICKERT, 
JAMES MALONEY, 
ROY HORN, 
JOHN F. McNAMARA, 
J. B. .:TCHISON, 
CHARLES L. BAGLEY, 
WILLIAM BGAN, 
F, H. FLJIOZDAL, 
GEORGE E. BROWNE, 
FRANK BREWSTER, 
MARTIN LAWLOR, 
D. W. TRACY, 
H. B. PERHAM, 
WILLIAM L. BURKE, 
W. F. ROBINSON, 
GEORGE W. LAWSON, 
CHARLES HARDY, 
MARY E. MEEHAN, 
JOS. F. KELLEY, 
Committee on Adjustment. 

Secretary Maloney: I move the adop- 
tion of the report of the committee as 
a whole. 

The motion was seconded and adopted 
by unanimous vote. 

President Green: The committee is dis- 
charged with the thanks of the conven- 
tion. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Delegate Kehoe, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, reported as follows: 

To the Officers and Delegates to the 
Fifty-Seventh Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor: 

Your Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions has had referred to it Resolution 
No. 64, submitted by Delegate Carl H 
Mullen of the Indiana State Federation 
of Labor, which reads as follows: 

Crosley Radio Corporation 

Resolution No. 64—By Delegate Carl 


H. Mullen, Indiana State Federation of 
Labor 


WHEREAS, The Crosley Radio Cor 
poration is putting up a large buildins 
at Richmond, Indiana, and has let the 
contract to a contracting company, 
namely, the Muller Architect Corpora- 
tion, who has never recognized organized 
labor: and 

WHEREAS, This said corporation has 
been called upon repeatedly by the in- 
ternational representatives of the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers. 
International Hod Carriers, Building and 
Common Laborers’ Union of America 
and the International Structural Stee! 
and Iron Workers, but have not been 
successful in negotiating any kind of an 
agreement with said corporation: and 

WHEREAS, The above mentioned in 
ternational representatives have made 
efforts to contact T.ouis Crosley of the 
Crosley Radio Corporation in regard to 
said job, but have not been successfu! 
in these efforts: therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Crosley Radio 
Corporation be piaced unfair to all crafts 
affiliated with the Indiana State Building 
Trades Council; and be it further 


RESOLVED. That this resolution be 
brought before the Indiana State Feder- 
ation of Labor Convention and spread 
on the minutes of the American Feder- 
ation of T.nhor 

Your committee he!d several hearings 
on this resolution. Delegates John J 
Hurst of the Cincinnati, Ohio, Central 
Labor Union; J. W. Williams of the 
Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation of 
Labor, and several other delegates ap- 
peared before the committee explaining 
that the Crosley Radio Corporation, to 
whom this resolution refers, have at the 
present time a number of contracts with 
the various trade unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor and 
have been for a number of years fair 
in their attitude towards the trade union 
movement. 

Your committee have carefully con- 
sidered this resolution and the evidence 
submitted by the various’ interested 
delegates and recommend non-concur- 
rence in the resolution 

A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the committee. 

Delegate Hurst, Cincinnati Central 
Labor Union: 1 rise to take the floor 
on this matter, in order to leave no 
misapprehension in the minds of the 
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regard to the Crosley 
Radio Corporation. In Cincinnati they 
built offices that were 100 per cent 
union. Since that time we find a closed 
shop contract involving 2,940 members, 
at the present time 3,200 members, with 
a 100 per cent closed union shop. At 
the present time the Crosley Radio 
Corporation is about to build a $450,000 
administration building which will also 
be 100 per cent union. 


The Cincinnati area has signed 40 
closed shop contracts, involving 27,000 
members of the American Federation 
of Labor, and the Radio Corporation 
is one of those that contracted with us. 
At this time we have a strike of 2,000 
Laundry Workers which we hope will 
end in a closed shop contract. 

The report of the 
unanimously adopted. 


delegates with 


committee was 


Resolution No. 72, introduced by Dele- 
gate Robert L. Ennis of the California 


State Fe eration of Labor, reads as 

follows: 

Brown Derby Corporation, Hollywood, 
California 


Resolution No. 72—By Delegate Robert 
L. Ennis, California State Federation of 
Labor 


WHEREAS, The 
poration operates 
at 3377 Wilshire 
geles, California; 


Brown Derby Cor- 
three cafes, located 
boulevard in Los An- 
1628 North Vine street, 
Hollywood, California, and 9537 Wilshire 
boulevard. Beverly Hills, California; and 
WHEREAS, The Hotel and 
rant Employes’ International 
and fartenders’ Teague of 
local unions of Los Angeles 
isdiction over this district 
unions did organize the 


Restau- 
Alliance 
America 
have jur- 
and said 
employes’ of 


the Brown Derby restaurants and en- 
deavorec to negotiate a union shop 
agreement; and 

WHEREAS, The management of 
these concerns refused to recognize the 


Culinary Workers’ Union, forced the 
union to call their employes out on 
strike on August 6, 1937, and slace this 
firm on the official unfair list of the 


Los Angeles Central Labor Council; 
and 
WHEREAS, The Prown Derby restau- 


rants are receiving national advertising, 


due to the fact that many world-famous 
people, members of organized labor, for- 
merly patronized 
therefore, be it 


these restaurants; now 
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RESOLVED, That the Thirty-eighth 


Annual Convention of the California 
State Federation of Labor place this 
firm on the official “We Do Not Pa- 
tronize List’’; be it further 


RESOLVED, That we instruct our 
delegates to the next American Federa- 
tion of Labor Convention to urge the 
adoption of this resolution by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


Referred to the Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations. 

Delegate Ennis appeared before the 
Committee in the interest of this resolu- 


tion and explained their position. 


Your Committee recommends that this 
Resolution be referred to the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor with a recommendation that every 


effort possible be made to adjust this 
controversy. 
The report of the committee was 


unanimously adopted. 


tespectfully submitted, 


CHARLES D. DUFFY, 
Acting; 

JOSEPH J. KEHOE, Secretary; 

JOHN COEFIELD, Chairman; 

JOSEPH S. FAY, 

CHARLES J. CASE, 

EDWARD A. SMITH, 

ALEXANDER JEFFREY, 

JOHN O’ROURKE, 

E,. E. WALKER, 

CHARLES N. PAULSEN, 

JAMES CLOSE, 

WALTER C. BROOKS, 

G. O. PEARSON, 

W. W. BRITTON, 

OTTO HUBER, 

JOHN LUNDERGAN, 

R. T. HARDIN, 

JOHN P. NICK, 
Committee on 


Chairman, 


Industrial Relations 


President Green: That completes the 
report of the convention committees. To 
all of them I officially and 
extend my very deep appreciation for the 
patience, diligence and constructive serv- 
ice they have rendered to this 
tion. They are all discharged 
thanks of the convention. 


personally 


conven- 
with the 


The Chair recognizes Secretary Morri- 
son to read some telegrams. 

Secretary Morrison read the 
telegrams: 


following 
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Chicago, Til. 
Frank Morrison, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor: 


As a duly elected and accredited dele- 
gate by the membership of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen of America but 
unable to attend account of illness may 
I express my appreciation of the con- 
structive work done by the convention 
and my enthusiastic congratulations to 
President Green, yourself and the ex- 
ecutive board on your re-election. 


JOHN O. HOLMGREN. 
Houston, Tex., Oct. 15, 1937. 

William Green, President 

American Federation of Labor Convention, 

Denver. 

The citizens of Texas and especially 
of Houston extend to the delegates and 
officers of the American Federation of 
Labor their sincere appreciation for the 
honor bestowed upon the great state of 
Texas by holding their 1938 convention 
within the confines of our boundary lines. 
HOUSTON LABOR AND TRADES 

COUNCIL, 

HOUSTON BUILDING TRADES COUN- 
CIL, 

HOUSTON METAL TRADES COUNCIL, 

HOUSTON ALLIED PRINTING 
TRADES COUNCIL, 

HOUSTON JOINT COUNCIL OF TEAM- 
STERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLE- 
MEN AND HELPERS, 

HOUSTON DOCK AND MARINE COUN- 
CIL, 

ALL OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF 
THE 90 LOCAL UNIONS, HOUSTON, 

TEXAS STATE FEDERATION OF LA- 
BOR, 

TEXAS ALLIED PRINTING TRADES 
COUNCIL, 

STATE OF TEXAS, 

CITY OF HOUSTON, TEXAS, 

HOUSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Delegate Weaver, Musicians: Mr. 
Chairman, fellow delegates, members of 
the press—Just before the final curtain 
on the dramatic scenes of this historic 
convention are drawn, I am going to for 
a moment refer to the press interlude 
which characterized the matinee per- 
formance yesterday afternoon. Some 
men are born great, others achieve 
greatness and others have greatness 
thrust upon them. I think my friends 
of the press yesterday were trying to 
bring me within the last classification. 


They may be interested to know that I 
wrote a column or a column and a half 
editorial every day for six days a weck 
for a Des Moines paper. When I meet 
the representatives of the press riding 
in airplanes and staying at high-priced 
hotels, most of them wearing diamonds, 
if I didn’t know what their identity was 
I should look upon them as economic 
royalists, princes of privilege, or prob- 
ably operators in Wall Street. 


I want to congratulate them upon the 
heritage to which they have come, and 
I want to tell them that in the bouquet 
of delightful memories I shall take away 
from this convention, the spray of honey- 
suckle so graciously incorporated therein 
will be the most fragrant flower in the 
lot. This is my twentieth convention. I 
appreciate the contact with new dele- 
gates in this convention. I hope and pray 
that when another year rolls around it 
will find us without a loss of one in 
that fair city of Houston in the South- 
land, where every passing breeze is puls- 
ing with hospitality and where the mag- 
nolias are in perennial bloom. If I may 
paraphrase one sentence from the bal- 
cony scene of Romeo and Juliet, I would 
say, “‘Parting is such sweet sorrow, we 
will simply say goodbye until some glad 
tomorrow ”’ 


Thank you 


President Green: That is a fitting 
climax in bringing this convention to 
a close. The work of the convention is 
completed. Every subject presented in 
accordance with the parliamentary pro- 
cedure and laws of the organization was 
presented to this convention for action, 
and in a thoroughly democratic fashion 
all questions were acted upon and dis- 


posed of. 


Now we are returning to our homes, 
and I thank the officers and delegates in 
attendance at this convention for the fine 
spirit in which they participated in all 
the deliberations and proceedings of this 
great congress of labor. I thank you for 
the fine support which you gave to me 
as the presiding officer of this conven- 
tion. 

I bespeak for you a safe and happy 
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return to your homes and to your loved 
ones, and out into the thick of the fight 
let us go, determined to carry on and to 
preserve and perfect the great American 
Federation of Labor. 


And now, having completed our work, 
having reached the end of our delibera- 
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tions, I officially declare this 57th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor adjourned sine die. 


At 1:30 o’clock p. m., Friday, October 
15, 1937, the 57th Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor was 
adjourned sine die. 


Ot 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Assistant Secretary of Convention, 
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